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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDETFON 
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In respanse to rcquests from reviewers and readers this edition has 
been titriched by the addition of a new part, Part VI, Under the 
Ottoman Rule, thus bringing the story sketchily to the present 
time. The new part benefited by criticism from my collcague Pro¬ 
fessor Lewis V. Thomas and the old by sevcral reviewers, the 
lorxgest among which was tbat of Professor Richard N. Frye m 

vol xxiv (1949), pp- SSi-j- Of the many students who 
offered fresh suggestions and critical remarks, special mention 
shouJd bc made of Richard W. Downar and Howard A. Re^. 

Sc veral maps were revised. That on page 5 (the Moslem \\ or Id) 
was brought up to date, and the one on page 495 w?« redrawn and 
made to change plaecs with the one originally on page 523. 

P. K, H. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


This edition has benefitcd by fresh studies in which thc author 
bas for somc time been eng^aged in connection with the prcpara- 
tion of a volume on the history of Syria and Lebanon« as well as 
by visits hc made tn the summers of 1946 and 1947 to almost alj 
lands of the Arab and Moskm Hast, While in Su'udi Arabia he 
had an opportunity to discuss wlth Thomas C, Barger the results 
of surveys made by thc Arabian American OiJ Company; the 
discusslon was of assistance in revising several paragraphs deal- 
ing with thc geography of that Jand. 

As in thc past, suggestions from students, tcachers and readers 
in different parts of thc World led to the emendation ofa number 
of pa^ages in thc text. Special ment ion should be made of the 
contribution of a student in my graduale seminar, Harry W. 
Hazard, It may bc worth noting that thc low dates which mark 
the publication of severa] Arabic texts dted in the footnotes 
belong to the Moslem caiendar, which began A.D. 622, and 
whose year is lunar. 




P. K. H. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Is fireparing copy for this edition careful conaideration was 
given to all available revlews of thc second edition as well as to 
commiinicatiotvs made privatcly to thc author by students, 
teachers and other readers of thc book. The products of recent 
researches appearing in Icarned journals and new publications 
were also fully utilized. This rcsuUed In scveral ccurections of 
inconsistcncies or minor errors and in the clarlfication of certain 
ambiguities in the test. The footnotes rcceived further treatment 
involving the addition of ncwly publlshed sources and reference 
Works and the replacement of earlier editions by more recent 
and critical oncs. in thts conncction it must be noted that when- 
ever a work is cited for thc first time in a footnote, the ful I titlc, 
ineluding name of author and place and date of publication, Is 
given- after that the titlc is abbreviated. VV'hen a biography of 
an Arab author is skctched in thc text and reference is made 
to his major work, that reference usually comprises full titlc 
supplcmented by a reference to any existing scholarly translation 
into a Western European language, particularly if Engllsh. 

The third edition, like its two prcdeecssors, owes not a little 
to my graduale students and to members of the Summer 
Seminar in Arabic and Islamie Studies. 

P. K. H. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this edition an cfFort has been made to bring the material 
up to date and to introdute necessary einendatian:^. Due 
considcration was given lo critieal comments whether privately 
communicaled or puhibhed as reviewSp among which that of 
Professor George Levi della Vida in the Joumai of th^ American 
Onental Society^ volumc 59 (1939)^ was the most comprehensive. 
Into the footnotes were incorporated certam items of the sclected 
bibliographies which originally wcte to be appended to each 
chapter of the book. 

Of thosc who contribuled to the first edition Dr* Edward 
J- Jtirji and Dr, Nabih A, Faris have made further eontribution 
to the present one; and of my graduate students George F* 
Hourani oflFcrcd scveral suggestions on the By^antine relations 
and Floris L* Fenverda collaborated in reconstnicting two of tho 
maps. Dr A. R. Nykh of Madrid^ read the chaplers on Spain. 

The services of ail these gentlemen and the co-operaiion of 
my wife arc herewith gratefully acknowledged 

P* K. H. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This is a modest atlempt to tdJ ths story of thc Arabians and ihe 
Arabid'Spcrakifig peopics from the earliest times to ihe Ottoman 
conquest of the earJy sixteenth cer^tu^J^ h represents many years 
of study and teaching at Colutnbia Univcraityp the American 
University of Beirut and Princeton University. and is designed 
to meet the needs of the student as well as the cultiv^ated layman^ 
The ficid it coverSd however, is so exte nsive thai thc author can- 
not daim to have carried his independent rcsearchcs mto every 
part of it. He therefore had to appropriatc in places the results 
of thc irtvcstigation of other scholars in the East and in the 
West, to whom his indebtedness would have been more apparent 
had thc selected bibliographies appended to each chapter in thc 
manuskript appeared in the printed book. 

While in preparation certain dhapters of thc book were sub- 
mitted to various sebol ars for their criticism^ Among thosc who 
made a distinet contributton were Professor A. T. Olmstead^ of 
thc University of Chicago; Dr* Walter Lp Wrighip Jr-, now 
president of Robert College, Istanbul; Dr. Costt Zurayq^ of 
thc American University of Beirul, Lebanon; and two of my 
colleagucs, Professor Henry L. Savage and Professor All>ert 
Elsasser, of the Depanmenl of English^ 

For several yeara the manuscript was made the basis of a 
graduate course, and it benefited constderably from suggestions 
and criticLsms oifered by my students. -Among ihese special 
mention should be made of George C, Miles* now of Rayy» 
Persia; Butrus ^Abd abMalik, of Assiut College, Egy^*! Edward 
J* Jurji* of Baghdad; Harold W. GJidden; Richard F. S. Starr: 
and Nabih A. Faris h of Jerusalem. Dr, Faris rendered further 
serx'ice by coflaborating in sketching the maps^ reading the 

proofs and eompilmg the index. 

To all these gcntlemenp as well as to my wife, who c6-operated 
in typewriting the manuscript and proposed severat improve- 
ments, my hearty thanks are due. 


Comi.KAJt Bav CtVB 
LaX£ ClrAU^IJHI^» Krw Ycnit 


R K. H. 
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CHAPTER [ 


THE ARABS AS SEMITES 
ARABIA TUE CRAULE OF TMK SEMITIC RACE 


Of all thc lands comparable to Arabia in siia, and of alj thc 
peoplcs approaching thc Araba in historical intcrøt and im- 
purtance, no country and no natÉonality has receivcd so little 
consideration and study b modern times as have Arabia and thc 


Arabs- 

Herc is a country that is about onc-fourth thc arca of Europe, 
onc-third thc siw of thc United States of America, yct what is 
known about it is out of al! proportion to what is unknown. Wc 
are beprining to know more, comparatively speaking, about thc 
Aretic and Anlarctic regions than wc do about most of Arab i a, 

As the probable cradleof thc Scmitic family thc Arabian pen- 
insula nursed thoso peoples who later inigrated into the Fertile 
Crescent and subsequcntly became thc Babylon ians. the As* 
syiians, the PhoenicLans and thc Hebrews of history. As thc 
plausible fbum of pure Semitism. thc sandy sojj of the {wninsula 
is the place wherein thc rudimentary elements of Judaism, and 
consequently of Christianit>—tt^ether wilh thc origin of thwe 
traits wbich later devcioped into the well-deJineated Scmitic 
character—should be sought for- In medieval times Arabia 
gave birth to a peoplc who eonquered most of the then ctviiiacd 
World, and to a æligion—Islam—whicb still claims the ad- 
hcrcncc of over three hundred millions of people. representing 
nearly all the races and many di/ferent ctimes. Eveiy eighth 
person in our world today is a follower of Muhammad, and the 
Moslem cail to ptayer rings out through most of the twenty-four 
hours of the day. ene ir ding the I arger portion of thc globe in its 


warm bclt. . - . ■ 

Around the name of the Arabs gleams ihat halo which be- 

longs to thc world -conquerors. Within a century after their rise 

this pcople became the masters of an empire extending from t he 

shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of China, an empire 
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grcatcr than that of Rome at its zenjth. In this period of un- 
prtccdcnted expansion thcy "^asaimilatcd to their creéd, speech, 
and even physical t>'pe, more altens than any stock bcfore or 
sinee, not oxcepiing ihe Hellenicp the Romanj ihe Anglo-Saxon^ 
or the Russi 

It was not o nly an empire that the Arabs btiilt, but a culture 
as welL Hcir3 of the ancient civilizatLon that flourished on the 
banks of ihc Tigris and the EuphrateSi in the land of the Nile and 
on the eastern shore of the Mcditerranean, they like^vise ab- 
sorbcd and as^imUated the main features of the Greco-Roman 
eukure, and subsequently acted as a medium for transmitting te> 
medieval Europe many of those intekectual iiifluenccs which 
ultimately resuUed in the awakcning of the Western worid and 
in setting it on the road towards its modem renatssance. No 
people in the Middle Ages contributed to human progress so 
muoh as did the Arabians and ihc Arabic^speaking pcopJes+* 

The religion of the Arabians^ aftc^ Judabm and Christianity, 
is the third and latest monotheistic religion. Historically tt is an 
ofishoot of these other two^ and of all faiths it tomes nearest 
to being their next of kin. All three axe the produet of one 
spiritual lifcp the Scmitic Ufe. A faithful Moslem could with but 
few scmples subscribe to most of the tenets of Christian belief. 
Islam has been and still ts a li ving force from Morocco to Indo- 
nesia and a way of life to millions of the human race. 

The Arahic language today is the medium of daily expression 
for some forty-fivc million people. For many centurics in the 
Middle Ages it was the language bf learning and cuUurc and 
progressive thought tbroughout the dvilized world^ Between the 
ninth and the twelfth centurics more works* philosophical, 
medicalp historicah rcligious, astronomical and geographicalj 
were produeed through the medium of Arabic than through any 
other tongue. The languages of Western Europe still bear the 
impress of its influence in the form of numerous loan-words, Its 
alphabet^ next to the Latm^ is the most w idely used sj^stem in the 
wqrld. !t IS the one employed by Persian, AfghaHp UrdUp and a 
number of Turkish, Berber and Malayan languages. 

TheBabylonianSpthe ChaldaeanSp the Hittites^ the Phoenicians 

* D. G- Tåg ^f/ Ar^ia (New Yorlc^ I9a4)p p. 

* Oa thij dutinetiou betw«tn Anbttu Wld Armb* (Anblc-jp^akinir ^ 

uted ifi thij book. XM bdowp p. 43 , 
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were, bul arc no more. The Arabians and the Arabic-speaking 
peoples were and remam, They <;tand loday as they stood in the 
past in a most strategic geographical position astride one of the 
greatest arteries of worid tradcn Since the World War a number 
of these pcoples have been aroused and are now bestirring 
themselves, Egypt has been deelared a sovereign and indc- 
pendent State* Al'^Iraq has i nstalled a king in its Capital, Bagh- 
dad, which since the daya of the Wbbasids has been kingless. 

Ibn-Sil'ud, the sirong man of modem Arabia, has carved and 
Consolidated for himseif a large ktiigdom^ including most of 
central and north-western Arabia. The people of Syria and 
Palcstine arc well on the ’vi'ay towards self-consciousness and self- 
real i Kation. Lebanon proved the first Arabic-speaJdng staté to 
declare itself a republSc. The pheenix, a bSrtl of Araby, is rising 
again, 

Ciassica] Europc knew Southern Arabia: Herodotus* amoiig 
others, mentions its western coast* The chief inlerest of the 
Grccks and ihe Romans lay in the faet that the South Arabi ans 
inhabited the frankincense and spice land and acted as a con- 
necting link with the markets of India and Somaliland. But late 
medieval and tarly modem Europe forgot Arabia in great part 
and had in recent times to discover it anew. The pioneers were 
adventurers, Christian missionariesp traders, French and British 
officers attached to the Eg>'ptian expeditiom 1 >ctween iSi i and 
iSj 6 , political emissaries and scient i fic explorers, 

The ftrst modem scholar to describe the land was Carsten 
Niebuhr, a member of a scientifie expedilion sent by the king of 
Dcnmark in 17^1^ AhYafnan tn South Arabia, the part best 
known to classLcal Europe^ was the first to be rediseøvered. The 
northern part of the peninsula^ including though geo- 

graphically ncarer to Europe, was left to the end. Down to the 
present day no more than a dozen Europeans of those who left 
records have succeeded in pcneirating into this northern sandy 
region. 

In Johann Ludwig Biirckhardt, a Swiss, dbeovered 

Petra for the learned woridp and under the namc Ibr^ini ibn- 
'^Abdullah visited Makkah and Juddah, His description of the 
places visit ed has hardiy since been Lmpfoved upon. Burck- 
hårdt's Moslem tomb stands today in the great cemetery of 
Cairc. The only other European until 1925 who had a chance to 
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study Makkah in its normal life waB Professor Snouck Hur- 
gronje of Leyden^ who was thcre in 1885-6* In 4845 a young 
Finno-Swedish scholar^ George Augustus Wallm^ paid a visit 
to Najd for linguistic study. N'apoleoti 11 lp after withdrawitig his 
troops from Lcbanon in 1860^ sought 3 new sphere of induence 
in central Arabia and thereintosentp two )T;ars laterj an English- 
man, William GiflEord Palgrave. who was a Jew by birth and 
who at that time, as a member of the Jesuit order^ was stationed 
at Zahlah^ Lebanon. Palgrave claimed that hc covered more 
ground south of Najd than he actoally did. In 1853 Sir Richard 
P\ B urton p famous as the transiator of TAt AroSian Night^, 
visited the holy citics as a pilgrim—■aFHåjj ^Abdullah. Lady 
Anne Blunt* one of two European women to penetrate north 
Arabiflp reached (487$) Najd on se\'-eral odd missions^ incinding 
the quest of Arabian horses. In 1875 Englishman^ Chark-s M. 
Dought>% traversed northem Arabia as a "^Nasråtiy^* (Christian) 
and "Engkysy*^ His record of ihe journey, Trav^/s in An^tåia 
D^sir^a, has become a eJassie of Englbh literature. T. E* 
Lawrence^s Sev^n Pi'ilars &/ IVisdorn has been greeted as a work 
of special merit in the literature of the first World \\'^ar. Among 
the la test explorers may bo ment ton cd a Czechosiovak, Alots 
Musilp who spedali:ted on the northern territory; and among the 
recent travel! ers, the Lcbancse-Amimcan Ameen Rihani, who 
inter\dewed all the kings of the peninsulap and Eldon Ruttetp who 
vbited Makkah and al-Madlnah in 1925-6. A special reference 
should be made to the brave feat of Bcrtram Thomasp the young 
English orientallst^ who in January ig$l crossed for the first time 
the great Southern desert of Arabia. ai-Rab' al-Khaii^ and bared 
One of the largest blank spots left on t he world's map. Hss ad ven- 
lure was matched by H. StJ^ Phiibyp al-yåjj 'Abdullahp 
whoj starting at al-Hufuf near the Persian Gulf on January 7^ 
1952, crossed the Rab* from east to west in ninety days. 

The various IJimvarite inscriplions whicb aflTorded us the first 
Opportunity to hear what the South Arabians had to say about 
themselves were discovered mainly by a French Jew, Joseph 
Haiévy. iS6g^70p and by an AustrLan JeWp Eduard Glaser^ 
between 1882 and 4S94 (see beloWp p. 51). 

The copioiis but late and not fully authentic [si am i c literat ure 
in Arabicp the sporadtc Greek and Latin references and the few 
hierogJyphic and eunciform statements in the annals of the 
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Pharaphs and thc king^ of Assyro-Babyloniap snppkmented by 
the recent ly deciphered Bimvarite material and by the reporta 
of the modern iravelters and cxplorenij. conatitnte our chief 
sourccs of knowlcdge of ancient Arabia. 

Of thc two surviv in g representatives of the Semit k pcople, 
the Arabians, in a larger measurc than thc jews^ have preserved 
ihc charactcristic physical features and mental trails of the 
family* The ir langu age* though thc youngest antong the Scmilic 
groijp from the point of viet^' of literaturCp has^ neverthclessp 
conser^'cd more of the peeuliarlties of the mother Semitie tongue 
—inetuding the infleclion—than thc Hebrew and its other sistcr 
languages. It therefore affords the best key for the study of the 
Semitic languages. I^lam, too^ in hs original form is thc logical 
per feetion of Semitic religion. In Europe and America the word 
*^Semitc^' has come to possess a primarily Jewish con nota¬ 
tion, and that on account of the v;ide dispersion of the Jews 
in these contments. The '*Scmitic features^"' often referred to, 
including thc prominent nosc, are not Semitic at all. Thcy arc 
exaetly thc characteristics whJch differentiate the Jcw from 
thc Semitic type and evidently represent an acquisitton from 
early intermarriages between the Hittite-Hurrians and thc 
Hebrews.^ 

The reasons which make the Arabian Arabs, partieularly the 
nomads, thc best representatives of the Semitic fainily biologic- 
aJly, psychologieallyp socially and linguistically should bc sought 
in thetr geographical isoiation and In thc monotonous uniformi ty 
of desert life. Ethntc purity is a revvard of thc most ungrateful 
and Lsolatcd environmentsuch as central Arabia affords. The 
Arabians call their habitat Jastrat al -"thc Island of thc 
Arabs"\ and an Island it is, surrounded by water on three sidea 
and by sand on the fourth. This ^island^^ fumishes an almost 
unique example of uninteirupted relationship between populace 
and soiL If any immigrations have ever taken place therefuto 
resul ting in successive waves of set tlers ousting or submerging 
one another—as in the case of I ndia, Greece, Italy, England and 
the United Statc5“histoiy has ieft us no record thereof. Nor do 
wc know of any invader who suecceded in penetrating the sandy 
barriers and establishing a permanent fouthoid in this land- The 

^ Eptirum A. S|$cucr, Origimt: TA* Bati* fkt 

Et! (PKilulcJptii«. pp. i J4, J47. liJ-i. 
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pcopte of Arabia have iiemaincd virtuaily tbé same throughout 
all the recorded ages*^ 

The term Scmite comes from Shem Ln the O Id Testament 
(Gen. jo: i) through the Latin of the Vulgalen The traditional 
explanation that the so-calkd Semites are deseended from the 
eldest son of Noah, and therefore raciaJly homogeneouSp is no 
longer aecepted. Who are the Stmites Lhen? 

If we consult a linguistic map of Western Asia wc find Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia proper and ab'lråq popujated at the present 
time by Arabic-speaking peoplea. If we then revlew our ancient 
history we rcmcmber that beginning with the niiddle of the 
fourth miilennium before our era the Babylonians (first ealled 
Akkadians after thcir eapital Akkadu^ Agade), the Assyriansand 
laterthe CbaJdaeans oceupied the Tigro-Euphrates valley; after 
25tx> a.C. the Amorites and Canaanites (including the Phoeni- 
cians) populatcd Syria; and about 1500B.c.the Aramaeans scttled 
in Syria and the Hebrews in Palestine* Down to the nineteenth 
century the medieval and modern worid did not realize that all 
theso peoples were closely related* With the decipherment of the 
cuneiform writing in the middle of the nineieenth century and 
the comparative study of the AssyrcnBabylonian* Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Arabic a nd Ethiopic tongues it was found ih at those 
languages had atriking points of similarity and were therefore 
dognates. In the case of each one of these languages the verbal 
stem is triconsonantaJ; the tcnac has only two forms, pcrfect and 
impc^fec^J the conjugation of the verb follows the same model* 
The elements of the vocabulaiy'p induding the personal pro- 
nounSji nouns denoting blood-klnship, numbers and certain 
names of members of the body« are almost alike. A serutiny of 
the social institutions and religions bdiefs and a comparison of 
the physical features of the peoples who spoke these languages 
have revealed likewise smpressfve points of rcsembtance. The 
linguistic kinship is^ thereforcj but a mani festation of a well- 
markéd general unity of type. This tj'pc was characterized by 
deep religious instinct, vivid i magi nation, pronounced individu- 
ality and marked ferocity. The inference is inescapable: the 
ancestors of these various peoples—Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Chaldaeans, Amorites, Aramaeans^ Phoenicians* Hebrews* 

^ Cf. tUftriun Tbomiu tn anJ /mdia (LaiKlDn, t, 

516-19; Cl Ratb^tn* m ccct* No. I (19^9)1 PP- 
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nArabians and Abyssinians — Iwfore they became thus differcn- 
tJatcd must have lived at some time in the same place iS otic 
people* 

Where was the original home of this pcoplc? Diifercni hypo- 
theses ha%^e been worked out by various scholars. There are 
those who^ considering the broad ethnic relationship bctween 
Semites and Hamites, hold that eastem Africa was the originaJ 
home; otherSp influenced by Old Testament traditionSp maintain 
that Me^opotamia provided the first abode; but the arguments In 
favotir of the Arabian peninsuJa^ considETcd in thcir cumulativc 
effeetp scem most plausible^ The Mesopotamian theory is vitiated 
by the faet that it assumes passage of people from an agHouIiural 
stage of development on the banks of a river to a nomadic stage^ 
W'hich is the reverse of the soeiological law in historie times. The 
Afrkan theory raises more questions than it answers 

The surfacc of Arabia is mostly desert with a narrow margin 
of habit able land round the periphery. The sea encifcles this 
periphery^ When the population inereases beyond the capaeity 
of the land to support it the surplus must seek elbow room. But 
this surplus cannot expand iriward because of the desert, nor 
outw'and on aceount of the sea-—a barricr which in those days 
was well-nlgh impassable. The overpopulation would then find 
One route open before it on the western coast of the peninsuia 
leading northward and forking at tJie Sinaitic peninsuta to the 
fertile valley of the Nile* Around 3500 B.C. a Semitic migration 
followed this route, or took the east African route northward^ 
pianted itself on top of the earlier Hamitic population of Egypt 
and the amalgamation produced the £g>ptians of history. Theso 
are the Egyptians who laid down so many of the basic elements 
in our civilizatton. It was they who first built stone struclures 
and developed a solar calendar. At about the same time a parallel 
migration followed ihe eastern rouie northward and struck root 
in ihe Tigro-Euphrates valley, already populated by a highly 
civilized community, the Sumerians.* The Semites entered the 
valley as barbarian nomads, but learned from the Sumerians, 
the originators of the Euphratcan civil i zat ion, how to build and 
live in homes, how to irrigatc the land and above all how to 
write. The Sumerians were a non-Semitic people. The admiittiire 
of the iwo races here gave lis ihc Babylonians* who share with the 

CL C. L«mardi 7 "-*^ Swmrninu (Oxtonl, pp. 5 'fl. 
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Egyptians the honour of laying down th* fundamentab of our 
cultural heritagn?^ Amongoth^r in novat loiiSp ihe Babylonians be- 
qneathcd to ns the arch and the vault (pnobably of Suniierian 
origin)^ the wheeled oart and a system of weights and measurea. 

About the middlc of the third millennium before Christ 
another Semitic migration broaght the Amoritcs into the Fertile 
Crescent^ The component elements of the Amor i tes included the 
Canaanites (who occupied western Syria and Palesline aftcr 
2500 B.c.) and the coasla! people called by ihe Greeks Phocni- 
cians. These Phoenicians werc the first people to popularize an 
exclusively alphabctic system of writing. comprising twent>^-two 
signSp properly s tyled the greatest invention of mankind (cf 

beloWp p. 71). 

Between 1500 and 1200 BX. the Hcbrews made their way Into 
stmthem S^Tia, Palestine, and the Aramaeans (Swians) into the 
northp particularly Cocle-Syria.^ The Hebrews, before any other 
people, revealéd to ihe worid the elear idea of onc Godp and their 
monotheism bccamc the origin of Christian and Moslem belier 

About 500 BX* the Nabataeans cstablished themselves north- 
east of the Smaitic peninsula. The height lo which their civiliza- 
tion I ater altained under Roman influence may be gauged by the 
magnificent ruins of their rock-hewn Capital, Petra. 

The seventh cenltiry' of our era saw a new and final migration 
under the banner of Islam, in the course of which the dam hroke 
and not only the lands of the Fertile Crescent^ the region form- 
ing an arc bet^’een the head of the Persian Gulf and the south- 
cast corner of the Mediterranean Sea, but even Egypt, northem 
Africa, Spain^ Persia and parts of central Asia werc flooded,* 

Thb last migration, which took placc within the full light of 
history, is cited 3S an hbtorical argument by the supporters of 
the theory of Arabia as the Semitic home; ihey further reinforce 
their case by the observation that the Arabians have preserved 
the Semitic trails more purely and have manifested them more 
distinetly i han any other members of that racial group^ and that 
their language is most nearly akin to w hat scholars bclieve the 
primitive form of Semitic spcech to have been. 

A comparative exani i nation of the dates qiioted a bove sug- 

* lioJIuw Syriii. modrrfl betwmi ih« Leh^iionj. 

* HuftO WineUer, æmJ j^nyrim^ tr, Juao A. Crmig 

(New York| l^h pi>. 
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gestfrd to certairi Semitlsts the notioti that in necurrent cycles of 
approKimately one thousand years Arabia, like a mfghty resor* 
voiTf becamc populated to the point wher«; overflow waa inevit- 
able. Thcse same scholars would speak of the migrations Ln 
terms of "waves'^ It is more likcty, howcvcTp that thcse Semitic 
movements partook in iheir initial stages more of the nature of 
ihc European migrations into the New WorJd’ a few per.^ons 
WDtild start moving^ others would foUow,^ then inany more would 
go, until a general popular interest was aroused in the idea of 
goLng. 

This transplantation en masse or in bands of human groups 
from a pastoral dcsert region to an agricoltural territory con- 
stitutcs a common phenomenon in the Near East and pro vides 
an importam due to the understand ing of its long and oheckered 
history. The process by which a more or less migratory pcopte 
imposes itscif upon a people which has become rooled in the soil 
usuaily results in the invaders assimilating to some degree the 
main features of the previously ex isting civihzation and in 
infusing a certain amount of its biood, but h ardly c ver in the 
extermination of the indigenous population. This is tetaetly 
what happened in the ancient Near East, whose histoty b lo 
a certain extent a strtiggle beiween the sedentary population 
aircady domiciled in the Fertile Crescent and the nomadic 
Arabians trying to dispossess them. For immigration and colon- 
ization are, as has been well said, an attenuated form of invasion. 

It shouLd be noted in conneetion with these migrations tbat 
in almost c very case the Semitic tongue survis^ed. This b a de- 
termining factor. If tn Mesopotamia, for example, the agglud- 
nadve Sumerian language had survived Jt woutd have been 
difHcult for us to classify the people of the valley as Semitic, ln 
ihe case of the ancient Egyptians a Semito-Hamitic language 
evolvedg and wecannot very well include the Eg>'ptiana among 
the Semites. The term "Scmiie'"i thereforej has more linguistic 
tban ethnoLogical implicadon, and the Assyro-flabylonian, Ara- 
maic, Hebrew, Phoenician, South Arabic^ Ethiopiq and Arabic 
languagcs should be viewed as dia lecis developing out of one 
common tongue^ the Urstmiliieh. A parallel may be found In the 
case of the Romance languagcs in their relation to Latin, with 
the excepdon tbat some form of Latin has survived, in literature 
al least, lo the present day, whereas the Semide archetype* only 
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a spoktn laiigu agf?, has cntinejy passcd away, though its general 
character may be infcrred from whatevcr points are found 

cemmon to its surviving daughters. 

Acccpting Arabia—Najd or al-Yaman—as the homeland and 

distributitig centre*of the Semitic peoples does not prcclnde the 
possibilily of their having once before, at a very early date, coti- 
stituted with another member of the white race, the Hamites, 
ene community somewhere in eastern Africa; it was from this 
community that thosc who were later termed Semites crossed 
over into the Arabian penitisu] a, possibly at Dab al-^andab. 
Tbis vwould make Africa the probablc Semito-Hamitlc home and 
Arabia the cradle of the Semitic people and the centre of their 
distribution. The Fertile Cre«ceot was the scene of the Semitic 

civilization. 

* A. Bartan, SwmHie lud ffsmitit (PHEadflpHii, 1934)^ P' *7' 
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Arabia is thc south-veslern peninaula of A&ia, the iargest pen- 
insula on the map of the world. But its totai popubtion is cstU 
mated at eight millions only^ about onc million of whom live in 
al-I;;lijiZp oneand a half m al-Yamarip two and a balf in Najd and 
ita dopendencies^ (andent al-Bahrayn) and al-Jawft one 

million and a half in ^nAsir and three-fourths of a n'Lillion in 
^Umån. Geologists tdl us that the land once formed the natural 
continuatiorL of the Sahara (itow separated from it by the rift of 
the Nile vaJIey and the great chasm of the Red Sea) and of the 
sandy bcJi which traverses Asia through central Persia and the 
Gobi Desert. In earlier times the Atlantic westerlieSp whieh now 
vater the highlands of Syria-FalestLne, must have reached 
Arabia undraincd, and during a part of the lee Age these same 
desert lands must have been pro-cminently habitabie grasslands. 
Since the ice sheet ncver extended south of the great mountatns 
in Asia Minor, Arabia was never made uninhabitablc by glada- 
tion. hs deep^ dry wadi beds still bear witness to the eroslve 
powers of thc rain-water ih at once flowed through thcm. The 
northem boundan^ is ill-definedi but may bc considered an im- 
aginaiy line drawn due east from the head of the Gutf of 
al-^Aqabah Ln the Red Sea lo the EupKratcs. Geologically, in- 
deed, thc whole Syto-Mesopotamian desert is a part of Arabia. 

The peninsula slopes away from the west to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mesopotamlan depression. Its backbone is a range of 
mountains runnmg parallel to the western toast and rising to a 
height of over 9000 feet in Midian on the north and over 12,000 
in al'Yaman on thesomfr* Al-Sarah in al-t;Ji}a2 reaches an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,000 feet. From this back bone the eastem fali is gradual 
and longj the western, tow ards the Red Sea, is steep and short. 
The Southern sides of ihe peninsula, where the æa has been 

^ The tugluit iDHJured pemt tv 13,33^ *■ aJ-Vamail; Cail RathjenA a.ivd Her- 
tnuia WiitmanaK vol. in, AaMdnjJhtJtd/wÅé Ærwrhtuu 

I9j4h p. 3. 
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receding from the ooast at a rate reckoned at 3evcnty*two feet 
per year, arc fringed by Jowl ands, the Tihamahs> N ajd, the north 
central plateau, has a mean elevation of 2500 fcet. Its mountain 
ratige, Shammar, lifts onered granite peak, Aja', 5550 feet above 
the sea-lcvd. Behind the Coastal Jo wl ands rise ranges of various 
heights on all three sides, In 'Umin, on the eastern coast, the 
summits of at-Jabal al-Akhi^ar soar lo a height of 99OO feet, 
formingonc notable exception to the general eastward declinc of 
the surface of the land. 

With the exception of the mountains and highlands Just db- 
cussed the land consists tnainly of desert and steppe* The steppes 
(sing. darah) are circular plains bervrean hilis covered with sand 
and embosoming subterranean w^aters. The so-called Syrian 
desert, Badiyat al-Sha*in, as well as the Mesopotamian desert, are 
most ly steppeland, The Southern part of the Syrian desert is col- 
loqutaliy knotvn as al-yamad. The Southern part of the Meso- 
potamian steppeland is often rcfeired to as Bådiyat al-'lrici or 

al-5amSwah. 

Of the desert land three varlelies may bc disti nguished; 

1. The great Nufud, a tract of white or reddUh sand blown 
into high banks or duncs and covering a vast arca in North 
Arabia. The classical term is al-hSdiyith, sometirnes 
Though dr>’ cxcept for an occasional oasis, al-Nufud receives in 
some winters enough rain to cover ii with a carpet of verdu re 
and con vert it into a paradis« for the camels and sheep of the 
wrandering Bedouin.Among the Jirstof the doaen Europeansivho 
hav« succeeded in traversing the Nufud are the French Alsatian, 
CharlesHuber(f878): the En gi ish diplom atist and poet.WilfndS, 
B 1 unt([S 79 ); and the Strassburg oricntalbt, Julius Eutmg(l883). 

2. Al-DahnS’ <the red land), a sur face of red sand, extends 
from the great Nufud in ihc north to aI-Rab’ aUKhåli in the 
South, dcscribing a great arc to the south-east and stretching a 
distance of over six hundred miles, Its western part is somctimcs 
distingu ished as al-Ahqåf (dune land). On oider maps al-DahnS’ 
is usually indicated as al-Rab al-Kha!i fthe vacant quarter)* 
When al-Dahna’ reccives seasonal rains, it abounds in pasturagc 
attractive to the Bedouins and thcir cattle for scveral months a 
year, but in summer*timc the region is void of the breath of Itfc. 
Before Bcrtram Thomas * no European ever ventured to cross 

* Arøki^FtHx: Atr»utk* Quarttf u/ jtraWtf (ffew Yoifc, 1938). 
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aURab' al-Khlli, the "no man's land'" of Arabia. There h no 
record of i ta ha ving been crosscd even by acroplane. Thomas 
accompl ished the feat In fifty-eight days from the Arabian Sca 
to the Persian Gulf» encountered the phcnomenon of slnging 
sanda and discovered a '*Iakc of salt water", which tumed out to 
bc an arm of the Persian Gulf in the south of Qa^ar, Until then 
our knowledge of the dreaded and m^'aterious waste oF South 
Arabia was no more than that of the tcnth-century geographers- 
J. Al-Harrahj. a sur face of coirugated and fissured lavas 
overlying sandstotie. Vokantc tracts of this type abound in the 
western and central regions of the peninsula and extend norrh 
as far as eaatcm yawran* Yåqut* lists no less than thirty such 
fjarrahs* The last volcanic erupdon reported by an Arab his- 
toiian took place in A.D- 1256. 

Within this ring of desert and steppe lies an eievated core, 

Najd^ the Wahhabiland. In Najd the limcstone has long been 
generally exposed; here and there are occasional strips of sand.^ 

Mt. Shammar consiats of gran i te and basalt rock- 
Arabia is onc nf the driest and hot test of eountries* Though ciimidts 
sandwiched between seas on the east and west, thosc bodies 
water are too narrow lo break the clLmatic continuity of the 
Africo-Asian raJnIess Continental masses- The ocean on the south, 
to be sure, does bring rains, but the sirnoom (samiim) which 
seasonally lashes the Jand leaves very liltle moisture for the tn- 
len'or. The bracing and delightful east wind has aiways 

pro vided a fav'ourttc theme for Arabian poets* 

in abld ijaz, the birthplace of Islam, seasons of drought extend- 
ing possibly over a period of three or more years are not un- 
known. Rainstomis of short duration and eixtraordiniu^' violcnce 
may stdke Makkah and al-Madinah and occasionalty threaten 
to overthrow the Ka'bah; at^Balådhuri* devotes a whole chapter 
to the floods (suyuf) of Makkah. Subsequent to these ratns the 
hardy pastoral flora of the desert makes its appearance. I n north-, 
em al-HijSz the isolated oases, the I argest cover ing an area of 
some ten square mites, are the only support of settled life. Kive- 
sixths of the population of al-IJijaj^ is nomadic. Ccrtain oases, 

such as Fadakp which figured in the carly htslory of Islam, have 

& 

* i\fuyam cd. F. WilitcDfeJd (Lnpiig^ iSdfi-yj)* index. 

* ed, de Goeje (L^ydcBt PP- SyS* Kr HUli, 

TA* On^i§{ ét/ tA* (New York, 1916), pp, BJ-4- 
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cntirely disappeared. Most of theae fertile tracts wcre cultivated 
at thc time of the Prophet by jews+ The mcari anoua] tempera^ 
ture in the HijSz lowlaud is nearer 50* than So"^ F. AbMadinah* 
with a mean temperature of lltde over 70'' F., is more healthful 

than its sister to the south^ Makkah. 

Only in al-Yaman and *Asir are therc su fficient periodk ratns 

lo warrant a systcmaiic cultivation of the soiL Percnnial vegeta- 
tion is hcre found in favoured valleys to a distance of about tvifo 
hundred miles from the toast. San’a\ the modem Capital of aJ- 
Yaman^ la over 7000 feet above the sea and therefore one of thc 
healthiest and most bcautlful towns of the peninsula. Other 
fertile but not continuous tracts art found 00 thc coast. The 
surfacc of Hadramawt is marked by deeply sunk valleys where 
water is abundant in thc subsoiL ^Umånj the eastemmost pro- 
vince, reccives a fair supply of rain. Espccially hot and humid arc 
Juddah (jedda), al-:^Iudaydah (Hodeida) and Masqat (Muscat). 

Arabia cannot boast a single river of significance which flows 
pcfcrmially and reaches thc sea. None of its atreams are navi- 
gable. In placcof a system of rivers it has a network of wadb 
which cany away such floods a$ oceur. These wadis serve 
another ptirposc: they determine the routes for the caravans and 
the pil grim ages. Since thc rise of Islam thc pilgrim ages have 
formed the prinetpat link betw^cen Arabia and the outer Tvorld. 
The chicf land routes arc from Mesopotamiap by way of Buray- 
dah in Najd^ following the WSdi al-Rummah, and from SyTlaj. 
pas3ing through Wadi ahSirhan and sktrting thc Red Sea coast. 
The intrapeninsular routes are eilher Coastal, fringing nearly 
the peninsulaf or transpcninsulaTj running from South¬ 

west to north-east through the central oases and avoiding the 
stretch between^ namelyp the Vacant Quarter. 

The tenih-century geographer aUI^t^^ltliri^ speaks af onJy one 
placc in al-flijaz, the mountain near al-T^^ift w^here water freezes. 
. AI-Hamdani* refers to frozen Tivater in San^å'* To these places 
Glaser* adeb Ml, idadwr aUShaykh^ in al-Yamanp where snow 
falis almost c ver)' w inter. Froat is more widespread. 

The dryness of thc atmosphere and the salinity of thc soil 

* Afoidiii ^ 4 , d« Gmic (Ltj-den, iSjo), p. 19, II- 

* Bit. Vni, An Fofu (PriDCti<m, t94o)p p. NuBi 

M . at -”fi (Caict>^, [93^?)p pi. I p p. ri 3 , 

' In A. PctcmuLCLii, ttuj /Ksiai PfriAn 

Tol. 32 (GQthK, i 3 E 6 )| p. 43 . 
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mtlitare agairist th* possibility of any luxuriant growth- Al-Iiijaz 
is nch in dates. \Vheat grows m al-Vaman and ccrlain oases. 

Barley is cnhivated for horses. Millct (ii/turaA) grows in certain 
regionSj and rice in" Umaji and al-asa. On the highlands parallel 
to the Southern coast^ and particijlarly in Mahrah^ the frankin* 
cense tree^ which figured prominent ly in the carly conrtmcreial li fe 
of South Arabiap still flourishes. A charactcristic produet of ^As^r 
IS gum-arabic. The eoffee plant p for which al-Yaman is now 
famouSji was introdueed into South Arabia in the fourteenth een- 
tury from Abyssinia. The earliest reference lo this ** wine of Islam 
is in the writings of the sixteenth century-^ The first mention of 

cofFee by a European writer was in 1592. 

Of the trees of the desert se veral species of acacia, including 
aM (tam arisk) and which gives excellent charcoalp are 

found* Anoiher species, yields gum-arabic. The desert abo 
produces satftfi, the grains of which give a flour used for porridgep 

and the cagerly sought truffle and senna 

Amon g the domcslic plants the grape-xine. introdueed from 
Syria after the fourth Chrbtian century* is well represented in 
ai-Ta^if, and yields the alcohoiic beverage sty'lcd 
£aATi^ The w*ine however^ sting by the Arabic poets, 

ivas the brand imported from yawTan and the Lebanon. The 
olive trecp nativc m Syria^ b unknow^n in aUfclijai- Olher pro- 
duets of the Arabian oases aro pomcgranatt-*s> applcsj apHcotSi 
almonds, oranges J emons.sugar-canep w ater-melons and banan as. 

The Nabataeans and Jew^s were probably the ones responsible 

for the introduction of such fruii trecs from the norlh. 

Among the Arabian flora the datc-palm tree is queen. It bears Ttii?iiue 

the most common aitd esleemed fruit: the firuit {/awf) par 
excellence. Together with milk it pro vides the chief item on the 
menu of the Bcdouint And* except forcamel flesh, is hb only solid 
food.* Its fermented beverage is the mueh-sought naåtdA^ Its 
erushed slones fumbh the cakes which ane the everyday meal 
of the camel. To possess ^'the tw^o black ones" ial-aswai/dn% 
i.e. water and dales, is the dream of every Bedouin. The Prophet 
is reported to have enjoined, Honour your aunt, the palmp 
which was made of the same day as Adam” * Arab authors Ibt 


^ S« Jftziri in de Sicy, td, {T^iiip iBlS), vpt. 

pp. iiS (t,| pp, 4*3 

■ CoiuuJEit]n'QutA>'b4h, {Cwo, wot lu, pp. Mprij* 

■ Snyiirl, f/uJM (C«™, 1 J*0. il. P' *5S' 
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^ htJniir<:d variotics of dates in and around al-Madmah. 

Even ihis queen of Arabi an. trccs must have bc^in introdijccd 
from the north, from Mesopotamia. wherc the paJm trot was 
the chief object which attracted carly man thlther, The ArabSc 
vocabular^' in Najd and ijai relating to agricuUure^ åa^I 
(ypatered by rain Qnly)t^ ^liåår (ploughman)* etc,* indicates bor¬ 
ro wing from the northern Scmltes^ particularly the Atamaeans^* 
The anbnal kingdom is ropresented by panthers (smg. namir)f 
leopards (sing.hyenas, wolvcs, foxes and Hzards (cspecU 
ally The hon* frequently cited by the ancient poets of 

the peninsula^ is now extinrt. Monkeys are foiind in al-Yaman. 
Aman g ihe birds of prcy eagles QugdS), bustards 
houbara}, falcons^ hawks and owls may be cotinted. Crows are 
abundant^ The most common birds arc the hoopoe (AudAti^i)^ 
lark, njghtingale^ pigeon and a species of partridge celebrated 
in Arabic literature under the name 
Of domestic animals the principal ones are thecameh the ass^ 
the ordinary watch^og* the greyhound the catj the 

sheep and ihe goatn. The mule is said to have been introduced 
from Egypt after the Hljrah by Mubammadp who preferred to 
ride on it rat her ihan on the horse. 

The desert yields locust^p whieh the Bedouin rclishespespccially 
when roasted with salt. Locust plagues are reputed to appear 
every seventh year* Of reptUes the Nufad boaste^ by alL accoimtSi 
the horned viper, Lawrence^speaks with horror of his cxpcrience 
with the snakes in Wadi al-Sirb^Hi 

Renowned as it has become in Moslcm literature, the horse 
was neverthelcss a laie importation inio ancient Arabia. This 
animal, for which Najd is famous^ was not known to the early 
SemiteSi Domcsticated in early antiquity somewhere east of the 
Caspian Sea by nomadic I ndo-European herdsmen, it was later 
imported on a large seaJe by the Kassites and Hittites and 
through thetn made its way, two mlllenniums before Christ, into 
Western Asia. From Sy ria it was introduced before the beginning 
of our era into Arabia, where it had the best opportunit^’' to 
keepits biood pure and free from admixture, The Hyksos passed 
the horse on from Syria into Egypt and the Lydians from Asia 
Minor inlo Greecet where it was immortalized by Phidias on the 

^ S« brlcxw, p, ■ Se« p. 107^ 

■ T. E. LftwrrScr, Stvtn p/ IViidam (New Vorli, 19^), pp. 
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Parth^non. In the Egyptian, Assjto-B abylon i an and carly 
Persi an records thc Arabi an appcars as a cameleer, not as a 
cavaJier. The camel, rat her than the horse, figured m the tribiites 
exacted liy the Assyrian conquerors from the In 

Xerxes" army* intent upon the conquest of Grecce^ the Arabs 
rode camela.* Strå bo,’ presumabJy on the authority of his friend 
Aelitis Gailus, the Roman general who invaded Ara bia as Late 
as 24 B.C.^ denies the existence of the hor^c in the pen insula. 

Renowned for its ph^i&icaL beautyp cndurancep intelligence 
and touching de votion to its master, the Arabi an thoroughbred 
(kuAay/dn) is the exemplar from v'hich all Western ideas abouC 
the good-breeding of horseflesh have been derived. In the eigbth 
century the Aral>s introdueed it Into Europe through Spain, 
where jt ieft permanent traces in its Barbary and Andalusian 
tleSGcndanls.* During the Crusades the EngJish horse received 
fresh strains of blood through eontact with the Arab. 

In Arabia the horse is an animal of luxury whose feeding and 
care constitutes a problem lo the man of the desert* Its possession 
is a presumptfon of wealth. Its chief value Jies in providing the 
speed necessary for the success of a Bedouin raid (^Aasw). It is 
also used for sporta: in loumament coursing and hunting. 

In an Arab camp today in case of shortage of water the children 
might cry for a drink, but the master^ unmoved* would pour 
the last drop inio a pail to set beforc the horse. 

If the horse is the most noble of the conquests of man, the ti« 
cameL is certainly from the nomad's point of view the most 
usefiib Wilhout it the desert couJd not be conecived of as a 
habitable plaee. The camel U the nomades nourisher^ hb vehicle 
of transportation and his medium of cxchange. The dowry' of 
the bride, the price of biood, the profit of m^ystr (gambling), 
the ^^'ealth of a sheikhj are aJJ computed in terms of cameU« 

It is the Bedouin^s constant companion, his a/ier his foster 
parent. He drinks ic5 milk instead of water (which hc spares for 
the cattle): he feasts on ils flesh: he covers himseif with its skin; 
he makes his tent of its hair. Its dung hc uses as fuel, and ita 
urine as a hair tonic andmedicine. To him the camel is more 
than "the ship of the desert"; it U the special gift of Allah (cE 

^ Be]aw, pp, 29* 4^ ’ 

* Bk. VIT, cli. f Sh 

*■ Hk, XVJ, cli. 4, || 1 ^ i&. 

‘ Wiltuun k. Brown, TAé IfwfSt a/lÅé Diirri (Kcw York, PP- laj 
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Koran l6 : 5-8). Tn qtiote a strLking phrase of Sprenger^* tht 
Bedouin is *'the parasite of the camcrV The Bedonins of our dav 
takc ddighi: in referring to themselves as al-åajr, the people 
of the camd. Musil* statcs that there is hardl^^ a member of the 
Ruwalah tribe who has not on some occasion dnmk water from 
a camers paunch. In lime of emergency either an old eamcl is 
kilicd or a stick h throst down ils throat to make it vomit water, 
If ihe camel has been watered -within a day or two* the liquid 
is tolerably drinkable. The part whicb the camel has played in 
the economy of Arabian Jife is tndicated hy the faet that the 
Arabic language is said to include some one thousand ti arnes 
for the camel In its numeroos breeds and stages of growth, a 
numbtr riI led only by the nomber of synonyms iised for the 
The Arabian cannel can go far about twenty-five days 
in winter and about five days In summer ^nthout water. The 
camel was a factor in facilitating the early Mostern conquests 
by assuring its masters more mobihty than, and consequent 
ad vantage over^ thesettled pcoples. The Caliph 'Umar is quoted 
as having said: “The Arab prospers only where the camel 
prospcrs’\ Thepeninsula remainsthechief camébbreeding centre 
in the world. The horses of Najd, the donkeyi^ of abl^asa and 
the dromedaries of *LTm 3 n are world famous. In the pasi the 
pearl iishenes of ^Uman and the Persian Gulf region, the salt 
mines of certaLn areas and the cameJ industr>^ were the main 
sources of income. But smcc the beginning of the cxploitation of 
the oil-fields in 1933* ihc extensive activitics connected with the 
oil Industry have become by far the greatesl source. The oil-fields 
of abHasa are ctassed among the richest in the World. 

hrom north-western Arabia the camel, Itke the ho rse 
originally an American animal, was introduced into Palestine 
and Sj-ria on the occasion of the invasion of the Midianites 
in the eleventh ccntur>’ b.c. (Judges 6 : 5). This appears to 
bc the first reference to this animaj in litcrattire« It u^as intro- 
duced into Egypt wlth the Assyrian conquest in the seventh 
centuiyi' B.Ci, and into northern Africa with the Moslem 
invasion in the seventh century after Christ, 

' *" drr Jtutitin margrmt^itJitcjitx Gttilittka/t^ siv (iSjt). 

JfDl* I« IJj ’ 

" Cuitifmi af fk* Rwaia York, ujaSI h irifl 

Cf. TT^omu Lt. r*, E^, >nd Iné». t. i,jÉ,p% ,a 


CHAPTER III 


BEDOUIN UFE 


CoRRESPONDING to thc hvofold nature of the land, th*! inhabil- tIk 
ants of Arabia fail into two main groups; nomadic Bedogins 
and scttlcd folk. The line of dcmarcation bctwcen thc wandering 
and the sedentaiy elements in the population is not always 
sharpty' drawn, There arc stages of semi-nomadism and of 
quasi-urbanity. Certain townsfolk who were at one time Bedouin 
still betray their nomadic origin, whilc other Bedouins are towns- 
pcople in the making. The biood of the scttled population is 
thus constanily refreshed by a nomadic strain, 

The Bedouin ts no gypsy roaming aimlessly for the sake of 
roaming. He represents ihe best adaptation of human life to 
desert conditions. Wherever verdant land is found, there he goes 
seeking pasture. Nomadism is as tnuch a scientihc mode of living 
in the Nufud as indusbialism is in Detroit ot Manchester. 

Action and reaction between the townsfolk and thc desert 
folk are motivated by thc urgent dictates of self-intcrest and self- 
preservation. The nomad insists on extracting from his more 
favourably situated neighbour such resourcca aa he himself 
lacks, and thateither by violen«—raids—or by peaceful methods 
—exchange. He w land-pirate or broker, or both at onm. The 
desert, where thc Bedouin plaj-a thc part of the piratc, shares 
certain common characteristics with the sea. 

The nomad, as a tj'pc, is today what he was yesterday and 
what he arill be tomorrow. His culture pattem has always been 
the same, Variation, progreas, evolution, are not among the 
laws he readily obeys* Immune to thc invasion of cxotlc ideas 
and manners, he still livcs, as his forbeara did, in tents of goats' 
or camels’ hair, "houses of hair'and grazes his sbeep and goats 
in the same fashion and on the same pastures, Sheep- and camel- 
raising, and to a lesser degree horse-breeding, hunting and raid- 
ing, form his stapie oceupation and are to his mind the only 
oceupattons worthy of a man. Agriculture and all varicties of 
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trade and craft are beneath his dignity.^ If and whtji he frecs 
himmelf from his envLronment he no more a noniad. In the 
Fertile Crescent empires have come and gone^ but in the barren 
wastes the Bedouin. has remained for ever the same.^ 

Over all the Jiving things of the desert the Bedouin, the eamel 
and ihe palm are the tHumvirate that ru les supreme; and together 
with the sand ihcy constitute the four great actors in the drama 
fof its ex isten ce. 

To its denizen the desert is more than a habltat: it is the 
custodian ©f his sacred tradition^ the preser>w of the purity of 
his speech and btood and his furst and foremost line of defence 
against cncroachment from the outside World. Its soarcity of 
water, scorching heat^ trackless mads, lack of food-supply— 
all enemie^ in normat times^—prove staunch allies in, time of 
dangcr, Little wonder then that the Arabian has rarely bent his 
neck to a foreign yoke. 

The continuity, monolony and aridity of his desert habitat 
are faithfully mfierted in the Bedouin physical and mental make¬ 
up, AnatomicaJly he is a htindle of nervesg bones and sinews, 
The kanness and barreitness of his land show themselves in hJs 
physique. H is daily food is dates and a mixture of flour* or roasted 
corn, with water or miJk. His raiment is as scanty as his nourish- 
ment: a long shirt {/Aaurå) with a belt and a flowing upper gar- 
ment which piclurcs have made familiar^ The head Is 

covered by a shawl {^Au/tyntAy held by a cord Trousens 

are not worn and footwear is rare. Tenacitjv enduranee (jaAr)j 
seeins to be his supremc virtue, enabling him to surv'ive where 
almost everything else perLshes. Passi vi ty is ihe obverse of this 
same virtue. Passive endurance is to him preferabk to any 
attempl to changc the stat* in which he finds himself^ no matter 
how hard his lot. Individualism^ another characteristie trait, is 
so deeply ingrained that the Bedouin has never been abk to 
raise himself to the dignlty of a social betng of the international 
type^ mueh less ro develop ideals of devotion to the cornmon 
got>d beyond that which pertains to the tribe. Discipline^ respcct 
for order and authorJty^ are no idols in desert Ufe. Lord", 
prayed a Bedouin, ^"have mercy upon me and upon Mufiammad, 
but upon no one else besidesr^* Since the days of fshmacl the 

^ A nnlTol fcauirv of ecorwsfnic and ipcUI refomu iji th* fcctiJeineTit 

of DOEEUMb on ihc idU. *■ Abu^DawQd, .^ujntjr -(CAimp iaSo)_p voL i, p. 
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Ara bian *s hånd has been against cvcry nun and evcry nian^s 
hånd against him. 

(raxzia)^ Qtherwiseconsidered a form of brigandagti 
is raLsed by the economic and sutia] conditions of dcscrt lifc to 
the rank of a national institution. It lies at the base of the 
cconomic structurc of Bedouin pastoral aocicty. In desert land, 
where the fight i ng mood is a chronie mental condition^ ratding 
is One of the few manly occupations. Christian tribes, too, such 
as the banu-Taghlib, practised it without any mental re¬ 
servations. The poet al-Quiami of the earJy Umayyad period 
has given expression to the guiding principlc of such life In 
two verses: *'Our business is to make raids on the enemy^ 
on our neighbour and on our own brother^ in ca^ we find 
none to raid but a brother!” ^ In Su^udi Ambia raids are now 
illegaL 

According to the rules of the game—-and gha^w is a sort of 
national sport—no blood should be shed excépt in cases of 
extreme nccessity* Chazw does help to a ccrtain extent to keep 
down the numher of mouths to feed, thoiigh it does not actually 
i ner case the sum-total of available supplies. A weaker tribe or 
a sedentary settlement on the borderland may buy protcction 
by paying the strongiT tribe what is today caJled kkuwak. 
These tdeas of ghasw and its tcrminology were carried over by 
the Arabians into the Islamlc conquests^ 

The principlc of hospitaiityK however, mitigates in some 
measure the evils of ghazw. However dreadful as an enemy he 
may bc, the Bedouin is atso within hb laws of friendship a loyal 
and generoiis friend. Pre-lsUmic poets, the journalists of their 
day^ never tircd of singing the praises of (hospital i ty) 

which, hamåsah (fortitu de and emhusiasm) and mKriiak 
(manlincss),* is considered one of the supreme virtues of the race. 
The keen competition for water and pasturage, on whieh the 
chief causes of conflict centre, splits the desert populace into 
warring tribesj but the coimnon consciousness of helplessness 
in the face of a stubbom and malignant nature doveJops a fecU 
ing for the necessity of one sacred dut^*: that of hospitality. To 
refuse a guest such a courtesy in a land where no inns or hoteb 
obtain, or to harm him afier accepting him as a guest, is an 

^ Abu-TAmmlnt, Ai-ffam 4 sså, cd. Frcytag {Bann^ iSafi), 171, 

■ CL TgTLaj Gfsldiibcr, pc 1 P* ij- 

D 
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ofTente not only against the established mores and honour but 
against God Himself, the real protector* 

The rudiments of Scmitic religion developed in the oases* 
rather than in the sandy land^ and centred iipon stones and 
springs, forerun ners of the Black Stone and Zarn£am in Islam 
and of Bethel in the Old Testament* In the case of the Bedouin, 
religion sits very lightiy indeed on his heart. In the judgment of 
the Koran (9: gK), "the desert Arabians are most confirmed in 
unbelief and hypocrisy^^ Up to our present day they never pay 
mueh more rhan lip homage to the prophet,^ 

The elan organization is the basis of Bedouin society* Every 
tent represents a fami ly; an encampmenl of tents forms a 
A<z_Vjy; members of one eonstiiute a elan A number 

of kind red dans grouped together make a tribe {qahllahy All 
members of the same dan consider each other as of one biood, 
submit to the authority of but one chief—the senior member of 
the dan—and use one battle-cry. "Banu“ (childrcn of) is the 
titic with which they prefix their joint name. The feminine names 
of certain dans show traces of the carlier matriarchal system. 
Btood relationshipr fictitious or reab fumishes the adhesix^e 
element in tribal organisation* 

The tent and its humble Household contents are individuaJ 
property p but water* paslu rage and culti vable land are the 
common property of the tribe. 

If a member of a elan commits murdcr inside the elan, none 
wtll defend him. Tn case ofescape he becomes an outlaw fjartd). 
If the murder is outside ihe elan^ a vendetta is cstablishcd, and 

any fellow dan-member mav have to pay for it with his own 
life. 

Bloodp according to the primitive law of the desert, calls for 
biood; no chastisement is recognized other than that of venge- 
ance* The nearest of kin is supposed to assume primary respon^ 
sibiliry^ A biood feud may last forty yearsp as Jn the case of the 
Basus War between the banu-Bakr and the banu-Taghlib. In all 
the ayydm al-Ar{iS^ those intcrtribal battles of pre-Islarmc days, 
the chroniclers emphasize the blood feud motif, though under- 
lying economlc reasons must have motivated many of the events. 
Sometimes a bloodwite J is accepted* 

No worse calamity could befall a Bedouin than to lose his 

^ AmCffii Rihiim, TVr^A (Beirut* pw 233. 
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tribal afliliation. A tribeless man, in a land wherc strangcrr and 
ericmy arc synonymous, likc a landless man in føudaJ England« 
13 practically helplcss. His status is that t>f an outlaw, onc 
bcyond the pale of protection and safety. 

Though primarily a matter of birth, elan kinship may bc in- 
dividually acquired by sharing a mcmbcr's food or sucking a 
few drops of his biood, Herodotus^ speaks of ihis andent rite 
of adoption. If a slave is freed hc often finds it lo his interest to 
keep some attachmem with ihe family of his former master, 
thus becoming a dfent (maw/a). A strangcr may seek such a 
relationship and is styted a protegé (t/ai/nl)* In Uke manner 
a wholc vveaker dan might desire ihe protection of, and 
ulttmalcly become alssorbcd by, a stronger elan or tribe+ The 
Tayyi\ Ghatalan^ Taghlib, etc-, wen.^ confederations of North 
Arahian tribes which figured prominenlly in history^ and whose 
deseendants still syndve in Arabic-speaking lands. 

An analogous custom in religion made it possible for a stranger 
to become attached to the service of a sanetyary “ and thus be¬ 


come a Client of the god. To the present day the pilgrims to 
Makkah are referred to as ^*the guests of Allah"\ and the students 
connected whh the mosque of Makkah or any other great mosque 

aro called ^*[His] neighboLifs'* (sing, mujawir). 

^A^aåiya/t b the spirit of the c 1 an» It implies boundless and 
unconditional loyalty to fetlow dansmen and corresponds in 
general to patriotisni of the passionate^ chauvinistic type. 
loyal lo thy tribep" sang a bard, daim upon its members ia 
strong enough to make a husband give tip hia wife," * This in- 
eradicabie parti ctilarism in the dan ^ which ts the indivjdualism of 
the member of the elan rnagnified, assumes that the dan or tribe, 
as the case may bc, is a unit by itself, self-sufficient and abaoliile* 
and regards every other dan or iribe as its legirintate victim 
and objecc of plunder and murder. Islam made full use of the 
tri bal S3'stcm for its military purposes. It divlded the army in ro 
units based on tribal lines, settled the colonbts in the conquered 
lands in tribes and treated new converts from amon g the sub- 


jugated peoplea as clients. The unsocial features of individualism 
and were never outgrown by the Arab character as il 

devdoped and unfolded itsclf after the rise of Islam, and were 


* Ek. tu, cH. a. ■ CL Eack«l 445 7. 

* AhMuUmkil, «L Wright 1S64), p. 1 . 3. 
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among thc delermining factors that led to thcr disintegration and 
ultitnat«^ downfall of the varioua Islainic stat^. 

The elan is reprqscnted by its titular head^ the sheikb- Unlike 
his modem namesake of Hollyi^ood farne, the shelkh (sÅayiA) 
js the senior member of the tribe whose leadorship asserts itseif 
in sober counsel* in generos i ly and in courage, Seniority in age 
and persona! qualifications delerminc the choicc. In judicta!, 
military and other affatrs of common concem the sheikh is not 
the absolute authority; hc must consiilt U'ith the tribal coundl 
composed of the heads of the component familtes. His tenure of 
Dfhce lasts duritig ihe good-will of his constituency. 

The Arabian in general and the Bedouin in partieular b a 
born democrat. He meets his sheikh on an equal footing- The 
society in which he 11 ves levels everythlng down. The ti tle muIiA 
(king) the Ara bi a ns never used except in refcrrlng to foreign 
rulers and the partially Romanized and Persianized dynastics 
of Ghass^ and al-Hlrah. The kings of the banu-Kindah formed 
the only cxception to this nilc. But ihe Arabian is also aristo- 
cratic as well as demoer atic, He looks upon himself as the em' 
bodlment of the consummate partern of creation* To htm the 
Arabian nation ia the noblest of all narions (ji/JtAar ai-umaffi). 
The ci\nlis:cd man* from the Bedouin^s exaked point of view* is 
Icss happy and far inferior. In the purity of his biood, his 
eloquence and poetry, his sword and horse and above all in his 
noble ancestry (nasaå), ^hc Arabian takes i nfinit e pr ide. He is 
excessi vely fond of prodigious gcncalogies and often traces his 
Imeage back to Adam. No peoplc^ other than the Arabians* have 
ever raised genealogy to the dignity of a science. 

The Bedouin wornan, whether Islamlc or pre-lslamicj enjoyed 
and still onjo 3 r*s a mea.sure of freedom dented to her sedentary 
aister. She lived in a polygamous fainily and under a baal 
s^'stem of marriage in which the man was the master, neverthe' 
le^ she was at liberly to choose a husband and leavc him if ill- 
treated. 


Ability to assimilate other cultures when the Opportunity 
presents itseif is well marked among the childrcn of the desert. 
Faculties vrhich have remained dormant for ages se^cm to aivakc 
suddenly, under the proper stimuli, and develop into dynamk 
powers- In the Fertile Crescent lies ihc ficld of opportunity* A 
Hammurabi males hU appearance in Babylon, a Moses in 
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Stnai^ a Zcnobia in Paimyrap a Philip th* x-Vrab in Romc or a 
Karun al-Rashld in Baghdad. Monuments are buiU, like thos« 
of Petrai which still arouse the admiration of the ’svoHd- The 
phcnomenal and alment unparallded cfflorescenre of carly Islam 
was due in no småt! measure to the latent powers of the BcdouiivSg 
who, in the words of the Caliph *Umar^ ^Turnished Islam ^"ith 
its raw rnateriaj".' 

* Ibn^Sa^d, ^itd& tfZ-A'ø^rp •cd. EduEird ^iicbHiUp tcI. iilp pt, I 

den, 1904), p. 246, L 3. 
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We hAve thus far uatd ihe t«rm Ara bi an for all iht inhabhants 
of the.pcninsula without rcgard to geographical location. Wc 
must now diflcrcntiatc between the South Arabians and ihe 
North Arabi an s, the l atter including thc Najdis of Cemral 
Arabia. The gcographical division of the land hy the trackless 
desert i nto northcrn and Southern seclions has its countcrpart 
in the peoplcs who inhabil it. 

The North Arabians are mostly nomads living in **houses of 
bair" in abl;Iijaz and Najd; the South Arabians are in the main 
sedcntary. domicilcd in al-Yaman, yadramawt and along the 
neighbouKng coast. The Northcmcrs speak the language of the 
Koran, the Arabic par excellence; the Southcrncrs used an 
ancicnt Semitic tongue of their own, Sabaean or l;i imyarite, 
with which the Ethiopic of Africa is closcijt allicd. Both are doli- 
chocephalic (long-hcaded) mcmbers of the M editerranean race. 
But the Soutbernere have a considcrable Coastal element that is 
bracbycephalic (round-headed), with a broad jaw and aquilinc 
nose, flat cheeks and abundant hair, characteristic of the Ar- 
menoid (Hittite, Hebrew) type, it is an intrusive dement borne to 
South Arabia perhaps by sta from thc north-east.‘ The South 
Arabians tvere the firet to rise lo prominence and devciop a 
civilization of their own. The North Arabians did not step on 
to the stage of internattona] affairs until the advent of Islam. 

The memory and consciousness of this national distinetian 
among the Arabians is reflccted in their own traditionaJ genea¬ 
logles. Thcy divide themselv« firet in to tw'o groups; extinet 
(iaitiaÅ), including Thamud, 'Ad—both of koranic farne—, 
Tasm and Jadts. and surviving (édfiyffA). The Thamud were an 
histoncal people nientioned in the cuneiform annals of Sargen 
Il * and known to classical writers as "Tamudaei”.* The 'Ådites 


lOJTt mS «J[ Al,Bohyh^yia, v<J. ii (Olicago^ 

19^7)# H UB. * Pliny, AWam/ Bk, Vi, di. 31 . 
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arc supposcd to have Qourisbed in anejent f;;ia^ainawt. Next, 

the gencalogists proceed to aubdivide the aurvtving Arabians 

into two cthnic stocks: Arabian Arabs Cdriia^) and Arabici^ed 

Arabs {mtis/a^niaÅ). The 'Aribah, accondfng to them, are 

Yamanites dcscended from Qahlån (the Joktan of the Old 

Testament) and oonstitute the aboriginal stock; the Musla'ribah 

are the l^ijåzia, Najdis, Xabataeans and Palmyrefics, all 

dcscended from 'Adnan—an offspring of Ishmael—and are 

^ natnralized” in the land. In the traditional Qahtån and 

Adnan is a reminiscence of the differentiation between South 

Arabians and Nurth Arabians. The Madines« who mahed to the 

support of the Prophet at the time of his Hijrah wereof Yaraanite 

origin, but his own family, the Quraysh» were Kizåri of the 

northem stock. The G hassån ids of eastem Syria and the Lakh- 

mida of aJ-Hirah in al-'Ii^q were Southerners domiciled in the 
north. 

This gulf between the iwo Arabian stocks was never bridged. 
The age-oJd division continued to be as prominent as ever, even 
after Islam had apparcntly u nhi cd the Arabian nation, 

Like a thicfc wedge the Arabian peninsuta thrusts iiself 

between the two earljest seats of culture: Egypt and Babylonia. 

The Panjåb in India niay have been a third ciiltural foens, and 

the penlnsula lies between it and the West. Although Ambia 

tvas not brought witbin the scope of the river-valicy culture of 

either the land of the one river or the land of the twin rivers, yct 

it couid not entirely have escaped thcir influence, Its culture 

however, was at bottom indigenous. It belonged to the maritime 

type, Its south-eastem people were piossibly the oncs who aclcd 

as jntermediaries between Egj*ptt Mesopotamia and the Tanj^b 

—th^e three focal centres of earliest trade—and gave their name 
IQ the great mtervening sea, 

Africa touches Arabia in the north at the Sinaitic pen i nsul a, 
ovj^ which a land route passes, comes cJose to it in the south at 
Ba b al- M andab, only fi fteen miles across, and is connected with 
mid-wcstem Arabia by a third route which follows Wadi al- 
Hammåmat, opposite the bend of the Nile ncar Thehes, and 
connects wiih the Red Sea at al-Qusayr, This last route wm the 
chief central connection. During the Twelfth Egyptian Dynastv 
2000-1 y8S B.c.) a canal above Biibays connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Restored by the Ptolemics, this canal, the 
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antecf^dent of thc Sijez was reopened by the caliph^ and 

used Ljirtjl the distovery (1497) of the route to fndi^ round the 
Cape of Good Hope^ 

The Egyplian intcrest In Sinai arose bccause of its coppcr and 
turquoise mines located in Wadi Maghårah in the soul hern part 
of the peninsula neaf the modem town of al-Tur. Even in pre- 
dynasti c days the nomads of Sinai were exporling iheir valiicd 
Products to Egypt- Fharaohs of the First Dynasty operaled the 
mines of thc peninsuia^ but thc period of gneat exploitation 
started with Snefni (ca, 7 jto 8 .C.) of thc Third Dynasty* The 



G. S^Å, Amiimi * 4 d (k§ 
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ANCFENT EGYPTIAN RKPRESENTAT10N5 OT ARAHIANS 

{Ca. 7000 P.C* (umI IS«5 sx, res|Krttv<3y) 

greal road connecting Egypt with Syria-PaJestine and thence 
reaching lo the rest of the Fertile Crescent and Asia Minor — 
that first intemationaJ highway used by man—scni a branth 
south-cast to these copper and turqiioisc mines of Sinai. In a 
royal tomb of the First Dynasty at Abydos, Petrie found in 1900 
on a picce of ivory a portrait of a lypicaJ Armenoid Semite 
labellcd "Asiatic'", with a long pointed beard and s haven upper 
lip* presumably a South Arabian. An earlier relief beJonging to 
the same dynast)* shows an emaciated Bedouin ctiicf in a loin- 
cloth crouehing in submission before his Egj'ptian captor, who 
is about to brain ihc Bedouin wjlh his mace. These are the 
carliest represent ations of Arabi ana ex tant. The word for 
Bedouin (Eg, 'amti, nomad, Asiatic) hgures prominently in thc 
early Egyptian annals and in 5ome cases refers to nomads around 
Egypt and outsfde of Arabia proper. 
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South Arabi^-i was brought nearer to Egypt when the Iart( 5 r 
estabJished commcrcial reUtion^hips with Punt and Nubia. 










Herodolus ' speake of SesostriSj probably Senusert I (1-980-1955 
B.C*) of Dynasty XIJ^ as conquering the nations on the Arabian 
Gulf, prcaumably the African side of the Red Sca, The Eight- 
eemh Dynasty maintained a flect in the Red Sea* but as early 
as the Fifth Dynasty wc find Sahurc (2555'-3;4i dx-) conduct^ 

ing the brat maritime expedi- 
tion by way of that sea to 
an incense- producing landp 
evldcntly Somaliland on the 
African shore^ 

The chicf attraction for the 
Egyptians in South Arabia lay 
in the frankincense^ which 
prized highly for temple use 
and mummifieation and in 
which that part of Arabia was 
particularly rich. When Nubia 

and Punt 
(modem Som al i I and) brought 
within the commcrcial sphere 
of the Egyptian empire many 

expcoiiioiTs were conducled to 

irmd S4^ihttw^M smma thoso places to procu re vrrh 

SEMHKKHET*THES1XTH KbSG fragrant gums, resin and'aro* 
OF THE FIRST DYNASTV, 

SMETINO THE CIIIEF OF j*."! * ^uch an cX- 

THE NOMADS pcdition to Punt was undcr- 


taken by H atshepsut. (m. 150 Q 
B.C.), the firM fanious woman in bistory. The cmiBsaries of her 
successor. Thutmose III, the NapDieon of ancient Egypt, 
brought C 479 8 *C.) from the same land the usual caigo of 
"ivory, ebony, panthcr-skiris and slaves". As these were also the 
Products of al-Yaman in south-western Arabia it is not unlikely 
that the Egyptiaiis used the term "Punt" for the land on both 
sides of Båb al-Mandab. Gold may also have come from Arabia, 
The incense trade wIth South Arabia went through Wadi al* 

Hatnmaniåt; making (hat central roule the most important link 
with South Arabia. 


* Bk. II,ch+ lOT, 
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Hadramawt/ which m ancient times included the coastlands 

■ ■ ■ 

Mahrah and al-Shibr/ was the celebrated land of frankincense. 
^afår^ formeriy a town and now a district cn thc coast, was hs 
chicf centre. The modem tiame is Dhufar and it Is under the 
nominal rulcof the sultan of ^Utnan. This !?afår^ the commercia! 
centre of the frankincense country and situaied as it is on the 
Southern toastp fthould not be confused with the inland i^afår in 
al-Yaman, which was the yimyarite capilaL^ The frankincense 
(/u 6 dn^ whence ’^olibanum") tree still dourishes in Idadramawl 
and other parts of South Arabia. As of oldj ?afar is still the 
chicf centre of ils trade. 

The ancient Egy'ptians were not the only pcople who had a 
commercial interest in Arabi a+ The ir foremost rivals for the 
tråde in spices and minerals were the people of Babylonia. 

Eastem Arabia bordcred oti Mesopatamia^ The early inhabit- 
ants of that region^ the Sumerians and Akkadians, had already 
by the fourth mlLlcmiium before our era become familiar with 
their neighbours of the VVestland (An^urru) and were able to 
communicate with them both by land and water* 

The source of supply of the Sumerian coppern the earliest metal 
discovered and nsed in industry* was probably in *Umån, 

On a diorite statue of Naram-Sin ajOO B.C.), a grandson 
and successor of Sargen (the first great name in Semitic history)^ 
we read that he conquered Magan and defeated its lord, Manium.* 
Gudea 255t>fl.c»)^ the Sumerian patesiof Lagashp telb us of hb 
expedttion to procurc stone and wood for his templc from Magan 
and Melukhkha. These two Sumerian pUce-names, Magan and 
Melukhkha, cvidenlly were firstapplied tocertain regions in cast 
and central Ara bia but were latcr* in the Assyrian period, shifted 
to more distant localities in the Sinakic pemn^uLa and eastern 
i^frica. ** Magan" ts not ctymologtcaU^ identifiablc with Arabic 
"Ma' Sn,*' name of an oasis in northem ai-Hijai (now in Trans- 
jordan), possibly an ancient Minaean colony on the caravan roule. 
In these euneiform i nscript tons we have the first recorded refer¬ 
ence in history to a place in Arabia and to an Arabian people. 

^ of Crtti. lO: i6^ 

" In \tM liter floui m^flcrTL usc the najng lU-Shibr hoM been appJitd to thr wtiolc 
fpuikintrtiic noast, iududinc Mihnh Uld Zif^r. 

• Cf. Våi^Qt, Bu/JdM, voL iil pp. 576-7+ * 

* Cf, f. Thumu^DAn^nr Ltf dé SirrTttr ti d*j4Åijsd (Pkris, iDOcl 

pp. 13^,339. 
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The “Sealand” of ihe cuneiform inscriptions was, accordingf 
to a recent thcory, located in Arabia prio(3er and includcd the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf as far as the islc of al-Bahrayn 
(ancient Diltnun) and possibly al-Nufud as farwestasaU'Aqabah, 
Nabopolassar was king of the Seal and befor* he becamc king of 
B abylon, 

The first uninistakabie reference to the Arabians as such oceurs 3, ai- 
in an inscription of the Assynan Shalniaitescr Nit who led 
expedition against the Aramaean king of Damascus and his u™ 
allies Ahab and Jundub, an Arabian aheikh* The cncounter 
took place in 854 B.C, at Qarqar, north of Haniåh. These are 
the words of Shalmancser; 

Karfcar, his royal dty, I destroyed, I devastalcd, 1 bumed vdth tire. 

T,aoo chariots, i,ioe cavalry, so ,om soldiers of Hadad-ezer, of Aram 
P Damascus);,.. (,ooo eamcis of Gindibu*, the Arabian*‘ 

It seems very appropriatc that the name of the first Arabian in 
rccorded history should be associated wjth the camel. 

Anxious to ensure the safety of the trade highwa>^ passing 
through the far-ftung Assyrian empire and converging on the 
Mcditcrranean, Tiglath-Pilcser III ( 745-737 B-C-). fonder of 
the second Assyrian empire, conducled a series of campaigns 
against Syria and its environs. In the third year of bis reign he 
exacted tribute from Zabibi. the qn«n of "Arjbi” land. ^n the 
ninth year he conquered another queen of Aribi, Samsi (Shams 
or Shamstyah) by name. His annals record that in 728 B.C. 
the Mas’ai tribe. the citj' of Temai (Taymå') and the Sab'ai 
(Sabaeans) sent hint tribute of gold, camels and spices. Thcsc 
tribes cvidcntly lived in the Sinai peninsula and the desert to the 
north^east.* Thus was Tiglath-Piicser Ilt the first to fasten the 

yoke on Arabian necks. 

Sargon 11 (722-705 B.C,), the conqueror of Carchemish and 
Samaria. reports that in the seventh year of his reign he sub^ 
jugated among others the tribo of Tamud (Thamfld of the 
Koran) and I båd id, "who inhabil the desert, who kiiow neithcr 
high nor low official", struck ihem down and deported the 
remnant to Samaria.* At the same time he rcceivcd from Samsi, 


^ LuckcfilwH* Tiol. i, I 6r S. ... „ 

* DilJcf Ni^lKUp AUfrfu 

åiifÅf (Qjpffihiifiep* P ^5’ 

* LtlckenlnUf Vol+ iip fi *^7- 


voL i, Dwf al/jtra* 
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quecn of Arabia, It^amara (YLtb^i^amara), the Sabaean chic/, and 
from other kinga of Egj^pt and thc dcsert *"gold» products of ihc 
mounTain, precious stones^ ivory, seed of thc maple (?), aJt kinds 
of herbs, horses, and cameb, as the ir tri bute",* This It^amara of 
Saba* was evident ly one of the Yith'j-amaras who bear the royal 
ride muk^rriS in the South Arabi c inscrfptions, Likcwise his 
successor Karibi^Du of SabaV, from whom Sennacherib claims 
to have receivcd iributc, must have been the south-western 
Arabian idcntified with Kariba^ilu of the inscriptions..* If so, 
the "tribute" clciimed by the Assyrians could not hav^e been but 
frccwill presents offered by these South Arabian ru lers to the 
Assyrian kings as equals and probably as 4alltes in the common 
struggle against the wild nomads of North Arabia. 

About 63S B.c. Sennacherib redueed "Adumu, the fortress of 
Arabia" and carried away to Nineveh thc local gods and the 
queen herself, who was also the priestess. Adumii is the oasis 
in North Arabia that figured later in the Islamicconquests under 
the namc Dumat al-Jandal. The quecn+ Tclkhunu (Te^elkhunu) 
by name, had al Ued herset f with the rebcUlcus Babylonians 
against the Assyrian suzerainty, and was assisted by I^la^aei, 
the chtefof thc Qedar (Assyrian Kidri)iribej whose headquarters 
were in Pa!m>Tena, 

Esarhaddon about 676 supprcsscd a rebellion headed by 
Uaitc\ thc son and successor of l^azac], who, "to save his life^ 
forsook hts camp, and, flecLng alone, escaped to distant (parts) 
Evidently the Bedouins proved a thorn in the side of the Assyrian 
empire and were indled to revolt by both Egypt and Babylomar 
On his famous march (670) to thc conquest of Egypt, the terrible 
Assyrian ivas so unneo^ed by his fcarftil privations in the North 
Arabian desert that hc saw *^tw'o-head<^ serpents" and other 
frightful reptiles thal ‘‘flapped their wings^^* Isalah (30: in his 
*'burden"’ of thc beasts of the south^ mentions ^Uhe viper and 
ficT)' flying serpcni"* Herodotus ® assures us that “S'ipcrs are 
found in alt paris of the world; but the w*inged serpents are 

nowhere seen except in Arabia, where they are all congregated 
togel her". 

In his ninth campaign, directed against the Arabian tribes, 

^ Luekdcnbillp ™L iip ^ iS. * volp pp. 7 c 

’ Luirkrubill, vol. il, § 946, * CL iéid^ voi ii, § icS. 

^ Bk. IH, th. lOQ. 
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Ashurbanipal (668-626 B,C,) capturcd Uaite' and his armics after 
a severe stru^^lc. 

Many references are made in the Assjrian annals to Arabian 
chiefs “Itissing ihc fcet" of ihe kings of Nineveh and ofTcring 
them among other presents gold, prccious ston«, eyebrow dyes 
(fcohl, antimony), frankincctise, camcis and donkeys« In faet 
we read of no less than nfne different campaigns undert aken 
by Sargon II, Sennacherib, EUnrhaddon and Ashurbanipal to 
chastise the unconquerable Bedouins who w-cre for ever harassing 
the Assy rian provinces In Sjxia, interfering with the caravan 
routes and recciving ald and comfort from Egjpi and Baby- 
lonia, both hostile to Assyria, The “Urbj" mentioned in these 
campaigns musi have been mainly Bedouins, and their land, 
"Aribi", must have been the Syro-Mesopotambn desert, the 
Sinaitic peninsula and A'orth Arabia. In Sinat the Mldianitesof 
the Old Testament and not the Xabataeans werc those brought 
under Assyrian con tro], The Sabaeans proper in south-western 
Arabia were never subjugated by Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
though rightly calicd the Romans of the anetent worid, could 
not have brought under even nominal rule more than the oases 
and a few tribes in North Arabia. 

Among the settlements of the north at this period Taymå* 4. n™. 
(Témå and Tc-ma-a of the Assyro-Babylonian records) won 
special distinetion as the provmciat residence of Nabon id us t^"n n- 
CS 5 (^ 5 J 9 B-C.), the last king of the Chaldaeans. The Chaldæam tS 
had fallen heir lo the Assyrian empire, which mciuded, since the 
day-a of Tiglath-Pilcser III (74^-737 B.C.), Syria and a portion 
of North Arabia, In the third year of his reign Nabonidus, in the 
words of a eunciform inscription, "slew the printe of Témå” and 
establishcd himscif in that oasis.' 

The most signiheant reference in eundfonn literaturc to this 
Arabian oasis oceurs in a chroniclc rclating to the fail of Babylon 
(539 B-C.) into the bands of the Fersians. The chronicle states 
that Nabonidus was in '*ål Témå” in the sev'cnth, ninth, tenth 
and eleven th year s of hia reign, whilc his son (i.e. Bebhazrar) 
iind the soldiers werc iti Babyionia. 

In 52; Cambyses^ the 5011 and suctessor of the founder of the 
POTian empire^ passed through northern Arabia and made an 
alliance whh it& people while on his way to the conquest of 

* DouLglM'rtyi Jfavenj pj*. 
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Eg)'p(. Spealtingof Darius, Hcrodonis* remarks: "The Arabians 
were never rtduccd to the subjection of Pers i a". 

The TaymS’ stonr, bought by Huber (1BS3) and now deposited 
in the LonvTC, bears One of the most valuable Scmitic inscrip- 
tions ever found. Its date goes back to the fifth century BX. 
Written tn Arantaic, it rccords how a new deity, Salm of Hajamj 
was introduced into Tayma* by a certain priest who further pro- 
vided an endowment for the new templc and establishcd a heredi- 
tary pricsthood,* The new deity is represented in the Assyrian 
fashion and below him stands his pricst who erected the stela. 

The Jews werc geographically next-door neighbours of the 
Arabians and radally their nearest of kin. Echoes of the desert 
origin of the Hebrews abound in the O] d Tcatamcnt.’ Hebrew and 
Arabic, aswe have leamed before, arc cognate Semftic tongues, 
Some of the HebrewOld Testament names are Arabit, e.g. those 
of almost all of Eaau’s sons (Gen. 36: 10^14 : i Ch, l : j;-?). .A 
South Ar ablanwould have but littlediflflcultyinunderstanding the 
first versc of Hebrew Genesis.* The rudiments of the Hebrew re¬ 
ligion, modem research shows, point to a beginning Ln thedesert. 
On their way to Palesttnc from Egypt about t225 BX. the 
Hebrew (Rachel) tribes sopumed about forty ycars in Sinai and 
the Nufud. In A'lidian, the Southern part of Sinai and the land 
easl of it, the divine covenant was made. Moses married an 
Arabian woman, the daughter of a Midtanite pricst,® a wor- 
shipper of Jchovah who instructed Moses In the new cult. Vahu 
(Yahweh, Jehovah) was apparently a Midianite or North 
Arabian tribal deity. Hc was a desert god, simple and austere, 
His abede was a tent and his ritual was by no means claborate. 
His worship consisted in desert feasts and sacrifices and burnt 
offerings from among the herds.* TJte Hebrcivs entered Palestine 
as nomads; the herhage of their tribal life from desert ancestors 
conttnued to b« well marked long after they had settled among, 
and become civilfred by, the nativc Canaanites. 

The Hebrew' kingdom in its heyday included the Sinaitlc 

‘ Bk. ti I, ch. SS. 

* A. Cookcf jif ^ AW/4-JrffiiVjV (Oxford, 

PP- ^ 9 i lOj Jer. 3 : 2- Drut. : to, ttC-, 

* B. jn n, ver,, 

vqI, iii pji, fil ft jr. s D. S- MofRolioulilp Arxféi attif 

/irM/iffiihmdon, 1934)^ pp. 15, Coiuult JaehU A, anif 

tAr BiAlt {PhiKii4clptiiBp PP- *-19 jfr?« 

* Kx. j: f. iK : 10 - 13 . • Kit, j ^ 5 = i? Num. lp: 35 - 6 . 
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peninsul;!. Solomon b^d his fleel tn theGulf of al-^Aqabah- Ophir, 
whencc the of Hiram and Soloinon broughl gold, algum 
and prccious atones (J K. 9 ; lo " 2 Ch. 9: lO). was 

probably Zafir in ^tJmån* By the time of Job (22 ; 24) Ophir 
had b«omc a synonym for a gold-producing land. Over a 
centurj' affer Solomon^ Jchoshaphat ( 873“®49 siill held 

sway over Elath (Ezion-gcljer, modcni al-^Aqabah) and the 
rcade routes leading thither and reccived tribine from the 
Arabians who "brought him flocks^^ (2 Ch. 1 j : 11). In report- 
ing his third canipaigHt directcd (701) against Syria-Palestine, 
Scnnacherib proclaLms: "As for He^ekiah, the torri fy ing spicn- 
dor of mymajesty overe arne him and the Urbi fAral>s) and his 
mcTcen ary (?) troopis which hc had brought in to strengt hen 
Jerusalemt his royal ehvp deserted Hezekiah (l Ch. 

4:41), and before him Uzziah (2 Ch. 26 : 7), fought against the 
Minaeans in and around the oaais of Ma^in (mcMlcrn Ma^ån). 
Uzziah (792-740 B.C.) restored Elath to Judah and rebuill the 
town (2 14 : 22)* The Chronielcr (z Ch* 21 : 16, 17) reports 

a South Arabian raid against Judah which resulted in the loss 
of King Jehoram^s (84&‘"844 H.C-) sons, wives and treasureSp 
althoiigh k is difficult to sec ho%v distant Sabaeansp ^'the 
Arabi ans, that were ncar the Ethiopians^', couJd have carried 
out suth a raid. By the time of Nehemiah^* in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C., the Jcwa were beginning to look upon their 
souch-eastern neigh bours as enemicSr 

Etymologically 'Arab is a Semilie word meaning *^desert^^ or 
the inhabkant thereof wdth no reference to national i ty. In this 
sense Hcbrew *Ereb Is used in Is* 21 ji.'J, i J : 2o and Jer. 3 ; 2. 
In the Koran a^rdå is used fur Bedouins. Second Mac. tz : lo 
makes Arabs and nomads synonymous, The first certain instance 
of the biblical usc of the word as a proper name oceurs in Jer. 
25 * 24: '"kings of Arabia'^ Jeremiah'H prophette career feli 
betw een 626 and 586 l'hc "kings^^ referred to were in all 
probability sheikhs of northern Arahia and the S>Tlan Desert. 
By the third century B,C. the term was bcginning to bc used for 
any inhabitant of the peninsuLip for 2 Ch* 21 i 16 makes mentlon 
of "the ArabianSj that wen; near the Ethiopians", leaving no 
doubt that the people whom the wrilcr had in mind were the 
ArabJans of the soulh-westp i.c. Sabaeans. Of the fotir best- 

^ Luckcnbilip vd. f 240. * NcK 2 z l9-> 4. ; 7. 
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known kingdoms of sncicnt Arabja, vjz* Saba\ Ma^In^ ya^ra- 
mawt and Qatabanp tbe firsi three—ond thcse wcrc theiniportant 
Olies—are mentioned in thc Old Tesi amen t, tn the commercial 
chapter of Ezekiel {f afler 57^ B.c*) Arabia is coupled wilh 
Kedar^ and the artkles of merchandisc Hsted are exactly what 
wc woutd expeci in tJic way of producis from Arabia^ From 
versc 21 m this chaptcr (27)^ wc learn that Lhe Arabians of ihe 
sixlh cenlury B.C* werc engaged^p as iJiey are still ctigaged today, 
in breeding rattie which they sold to thc ncighbourmg scttlers. 
From Jer^ 3 t 2 it is abo evident that they were ihcn notorious 
for highway robbery. Jer* 25 : 23 (American Revised) indicates 
ihat thcy had thctr hcads shaved exrept for a tufl at the top. 
a practk'e similar to that of thc Bcdotiins today. 

Dedan (Ar. Daydan), roferred to and mentioned repearedly 
in the Old Teatament (Is, 21 : 13; Jcr^ 25 : 23; Ezek. 25 j 13), is 
modem al-^Ubi an oasb in norlhern aUNijåz. Forsorne time il 
was the hcadtjuartera of the Sabacans in thc northcrn part of 
thc pcninsula. At thc hctglu of thcir commercial powcr the 
Sabaeans evident ly exerebed control over ihc transport routes 
leading through al-Hijaz northward to thc Mediterrancan ports 
and had colomes plantcd alongthese ratjtes. 

The Kedar (HeL Qedår) mentioned by Ezekieb^ the "Kidri" 
of the AsavTiaii annals^ and the "Cedrei'^* of classiCHil literatorep 
held sway over North Arabia. Fal myren a witb thc regioTi soulh- 
cast of Damascus was thcir habitat* 

The Shunammite damsel whosc bcauly is in'Lmortalized in the 
Song aseribed to Solomon (6: 13* I : 5* cf* l K* t 73) was 
probably an Arabian of thc Kedar tribe. If hbtoricab thc Queen 
of Sheba (Arabic Uilqls)^ tvho broughi to thc W'i&c king of 
Israel gifts of unique valne charactcristic of South Arabia 
[1 K. 10: JO; 2 Ch. Q : 9 )p muat have had her hcadquartcrs 
neither in aUYaman nor in Ethiopia, bul in onc of those Sabacan 
posts or garrisons in thc north on the caravan rniite. Mol until 
nvo ccnturics after the age of Solomon (r4i. looo HX-) do the 
Vatnanite kings begin to figurc in inskriptions. 

In Job 61 15 thc Sheba (Ar Saba*) are assoclatcd wsth Tema 
(Taymå^. Job^ the author of the finest piecc of poetry that the 
ancient Semide world producedg was an Arab, not a Jcw, as the 

^ Sk JilEo 1 j. II : 16; Cctl. 25 :13. * Luctc^rkbill, VcL lip |g Sto. 

* t'lifty, UV, V, dl- la 
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form of Ilis name ‘Jyyob, Ar. Ayyfd) and the aren* of lili book, 
North Arabia, Indicatc.^ The apptrndix to thc Book of Proverbs 
containa thc wbe sayings* of Agur son of Jakeh (Prov. 30; i ) 
and of Lcinud (Prov- 31 : i), the two kinga of Massa, a tribe of 
Ishmatl (Gon. 25 : J+). The namcs of thcse two persons oceur 
in some form in certain Minacan and other ancient South 
Arahic inseriptions. In Barnch 3 : 23 there is a reference to “thc 
Agarenes tsons of Agar^ Ilagar, i-c. Ishiiiaelites or North 

Arabi ans] that seefc w isdom upon earth"- 

'■Qcdcni" and "Bene Qcdcm" of the Old Testament, rendcred 

in the English versions (Gen. 29 ■ II Num. 23 1 7 i ^ ^ ' ^ 4 . 
Jud- 6 : 33; Erek. 23 t 41 Job 1 : 3) "easl", ‘‘children of theeasl", 
"peoplc of the cast”, etc,, corndspond m Arabic skarq and 
Vil«(east and casterrens). In particular,the termsme^ the 
land and thc Bedouins easi of Palestine; in general, Arabia and 
the Arabians, “Saracen*' comes from this same Arabic stem and 
is one of a half-doren words of Arabie origin whtch æcur in 
Old F-nglish, this word being used as early as the nintb century- 
It had had a hislory of its own before the rise of Islam and can 
be applted to others besides Arabians atid Aralis.* Job, whose 
book b considered a masterpiece of w isdom as well as poctry, 
was a chief of the Bene Qedem (job I : 3)■ bl wisdom Solomon 
alone mccdled this tribe fi K. 4: 3 o)- The "wLse men from the 

cast" (Matt. 2 : 1}, therefore, who followed thc star to Jerusalem 
possibly Bedouins from thc North Arabi an desert rather 

than Magi from Persia- 

In the post-exilic literature thc word Arab usually significs 
Nabataean (2 Mac- S : 8; i Mac. 5 : 39)* Maccabecs 9 : 35 
mentions the Nabataeans as such. At the time of Paul the Naba* 
tacan kingdom extended as far north as Damasciis- fhe Arabia 
to whicb Paul retired (Gal. 1:17) was undoubtedly sonic dcserl 
tract in the Nabataean district. The Arabians in Acts 2 : 1J 


were also in all probability Naiiataeans- 

t Certiint«hlMca1iti» nfbditind tlelHew p^lry, mclutlini; pajulkilini, u lllul. 
Ufltea in Jolt fr-MraWe Anbic fKKd«l iccliniqms in buthihc « s nmitlt' 
ConiutinE of twn twift* which asmjJfftMW 1 each other »ppoMftoMlly vr «ntl< 

thebeoUr. Tn I bie M WiUf A|}rt 1 tebniS'( 5 rainm»r«-<t» mod cilH Wt« Arabfe umnunv. 

• Cf-wtlh thwc of Lui^rtiin* Kofun 51 : 11 , 

* ru thil bo*^4 tbc Frfo«, «ich tenia *f tht Siraccfl* , iMiniMoic ^ 

- SojiictDlc 5ir<rbiti:c1UK‘ v clC . W »toiHH. An madt to W 

foF mn mlmbilartl of ihc pcnansula »fitl fcil sny AraUe-aptiaknig 

pmoti, |»Jliciilarijf if * MtiilcnL To Moilrfiw ' uJwfnWitkn a 
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Arahia and iht Arabians were familiar to tbe Gr«eks and 
Romans. The coimiry Jay acinoss iheir patJi to India and Chlna 
and prodticcd com modi ties highly prized in the markets of the 
West. Ita inhabilants werc the middlcmcn pf ihc southem seast as 
their kinsmcHp the Phoenicians^ had been earlser of ihe Mediter- 
ranean. 

The dassical W'riters divided ihe jand into ArabJa Felix,. 
Arabia Petraca and Arabia !>cserta, emresponding to the tripnr- 
tite poJjtJca] division of ihe land in the first Christian ccnturyi the 
firsT being indcpcndentp thesecond subjeet to Rome and the third 
nominal ly con troil ed in part by Parthia. Arabia Deserta inciuded 
ihe Syro-Mcsopolamian desert (the Bådiyah). Arabia Petraea 
(the rocky) cent red on Smai and the Nabataean kingdom^ 
having Petra for its capita!« Arabia Felix comprised the rest of 
the Arabia n pen insula < the interior of tvhich was then but lit tic 
known. Its restriction to the Yanian, the region best known to 
EuropCj was a medieval error, The name itselfpmcaning'*happy'\ 
may have been an ailempt to translate Ar ^ ya fim ft (to the right 
hand)^ ronfused with^v;^wiw+ happincss. The district was ral] ed 
V aman becausc it lay to the right sfdCp i*c. south of a1-l l^ijaz, 
in opposition to al-ShaV^t irC, Syriap which lay to the left or 
nnrth.^ Marcian {ra. A^r>« 400) of Heraclea® uses the term 
^'Saraceni”, BeforeMarcian, Ptolcmy,'* who flourishcd in the first 
half of the second cenlury of our era, refers to the Saracens. 
Ammianns MarcdlinuSp^ a nalive of Antioch who wrote in the 
latter half of the fourtli Christian century, identifics the Saracens 
with the Scenitc Arab®. 

The first mention af the Arabians in Greek lileratiire was made 
by Aesehyltis® (5^5-45^. BX.)p the reference being t6 a dis- 
tingnished Arabian officer in the amty of Xcrxes. Herodotus^ 
(ca. 484-435 SX.) follows with a reference lo the Arabians in 
Xerxes* amiy, wdio were evidenily from caslern Egypt* 

» Tlw (^tb 4 <tLn»)p tMLitdeflnft)/U i:V,LLT»>^niH;^, 

*'SfrfiilrtF" (E«ilHiwr]3i»ra= tl 4 ^j<hiiktixi)p <?{abnt 4 CfLni;), ‘Cjiimbliiicf ' 

{Q(ktiihanMet)i ^Xhatrainotilikc'* {pe<»plc af ljt|i;imii|p.wt), “OmMulftt'* fUm^nltn) 
'^^aduilklju«'' (inknhilaiita of the SlbJk i.r. ihc «hait-Hne, in thii cwfcr the lauthcni 
cfMut-lme, flT'ShiJpry-el] iW figofe in Crrek nfid Roman ficOTraphla 

tf/ ikr Oatifr Sfa, ir, WilfreJ ti, Selir/tr (['Knude] pliinp 1917), | 

“ ed. CbcoJiu A. Nobbe. vol. ii {t.dpdE, Bk. V* ^h. IT ^ 1 

* Bk. XXlb fh. 15 p 5 3 ; Ek. XXlll,£lu6,S ij. 

* PmtaMi, i, t bJj, yilp f 69. 
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Cff. IV EARLV taVT^RiN. ATIONAL RFJ.ATJOKS 4S 


To the cIjL'^sical authors from thc Grcvk ErattJ^thcncs (f m, 
196 OpC.)— tin? sourre uf StrabfJ—to the Roman Piiny (j" AA?. 79) 
Arabia is a land of fahijlous wcalth and luxur>'; it b th^ coonlry 
of frankinccnsc and othcr spices; its poople love and enjoy 
Ilbeny* Indeed, what particularly struck Western writers vrås 
the characteristic last mentioned. The indcpcndent character of 
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Fp*m ffnmrirå ATi^^vr^^ 

ARABTA of THE CI^SSICAL AUTHOBS 

thc Arabian pcople has fornicd a thenie i>f praise and adniira- 
tion for European au thors from thc rrmolest timc5 to thc days of 

Gibbon.^ 

That thc Arabi ans theiiiselvcs were consciou^ of tbose supcriar 
ad vantages which their natur al cnvironment affbrded may bc 
mfcTTod from thc dcbale wirh thc* Perslan Chosræg in thc 
prcseiicc of thc ByjJaritinCfc Indian and Chincsc 

* Eii^nnJ Gibt™. Tå* awJ /sj// rf/ tå* £mfi*rt, #hJ. J, 

(London^ tdI. ir, p. 
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course of which iIil' Arali delegation brought out as clocjijcntly 
and forcefully as possible the pointa in whlch their nation 

Oiudorus Siculus * (f 1 . 2nd half of ist cent. 
affimis that ihe Aratians "highly priae and valne their liberty". 
In his Gtograpky,^ Strabo (f a.D. 24), on the authority of an 
earlier Greck, statos that tho Arahians tvere the only people 
who did not send their anvbassadors to Alexander, who had 
pi an ned "ro make Ara bia fhe seat of empire”.* 

as they were. the Romans failed to 
fasten the j-oke upon Arabian necks. Their famous expedition 
of r0,000 men conducted from Egypt under the leadership of 
Fts prefeet Aelius Gallus in 24 B.C., during the reign of Augustus 
Cæsar, and supporled by their Nabataean allfrs, proved a signal 
failure, Its object was admittediy to capture thosc transport 
routes monopol i zcd by the South Arablaiis and tap the resources 
of al-Y am an for the benefit of Rome. After months ofsouihward 
peruetratjon the decimated army tumed back to "Negrana" 
(Najrln), which it had captured prevjously, made the coast of 
the Ked Sca and ferried across to the Egyptian shore. The 
return trip took sjxty days. The fartheat point in Arabia reached 
was "Mariaba", which ivas probabiy not Ma'rib the Sabacan 
metropolis but Mariama to the south-cast. The cclebratcd Greet 
geographer Strabo. hiatorian of the expedition and htmaelf the 
personal friend of Gallus, blamcs the many misforlunes on the 
perfidy of its guide, "Syllaeua the minister of the Nabataeans”.* 
Tbus ended ignominiously the first, and indeed the Jast, militarl' 
campaign of major importance ihat any European power eveV 
ventured to cotiduct in inland Arabia. 


Tbe 

miiic 

EanJ 


To Hci^otus* "the whole of Arabia cxhales a most dcikious 
fragrance , it being ''the onJy country which prod uces frank- 

iiiccftsc, myrrh, cassia, cinnamon and ladanum_l’he trecs 

whifh^bear the frankinccnsc arc gu arded by winged serpents, 
small in size and of varied colours, whereof vast numbers hane 
about every tree."^ But the geographer Strabo is slightly more 
Judicious than the ovcr-crcdulous "father of history". To him also 
South Arabia ts "the aromatic country",* but ils "snakes, a 


* 1301), vol. 1, p, Ijj, 

* Bk. XVI, ch, Sir- * llk. XVI ch 1 la- 

* &k. XVI, th.+, i J3. . Bk.llt.^k.'.i,* " 

- Bk- XV], d,. 4, J ii. 


» tik.flI,Ht. 107. 




spån in length^ spring^ up as high as a man’s wnist 
Siciilus* rciteratcs thc &«imc uf Arabia as a sph 


Diodorus 


rnt-^ 


land the very soil of which ts redolent. Pliny, who In his Na/urai 
//isfory (Bk. V^I) summarizes the Roman knowledge of ihe 
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Eastcfn countncs asof 70* aJso emph asi zes this charaotenstic 


> Bk. XVI, rhL^.f 19. 


■ Sk. 4E)p 
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n 


of the land^ and adds^ in anothcr conncction, that the Sabat^i are 
"'thc bcst known of all the trihq& of Arabia on accoiint of their 
frankmcense"+® Clearly b^sdramawt was in those davs ihc frank- 
inccnse land par excellence. The Grecks and Romans evidentty 
presumed that all the cemmodities in which the Arabians dealt 
were nalive products of their own land| so jealously did the 
merchants guard the secrets of their other sources in Ahyssinia 
and India and so strict was the monopoly. 

Those same classical lAriters were greatly impressed by ihe 
wealth of ihe South Arabians. Strå bo* mentions citics ^^adorned 
with beautiful tqmples and palaecs''. Pliny^"* using Aeliuis Gallus 
for authority^ coneurs* 

Whilc frankincense and spices u ere the products for which the 
land was most famous* almost cqually prized were the mineral 
depositSp particularly gold, found aion g the western coast of the 
peninsula from Midian to aUVaman and to some extent in the 
central portion of the land. Diodorus® asserts that Arabia 
possessed minc.'S of gold so pure that no smelting w'as tiecessary, 
Al-Maqdtsi* and al-Hamdåni" (tenth ccnlury) devote a para- 
graph caeh to the minerals of Arabiap emphasizing particularly 
its gold. 

Other treasured scraps of information are embedded in the 
G reck and Latin records. Slrabo" telb us ih at in South Arabia 
polyandry of ihc type in which a number of brot hers married 
the same wife prevailed, that people Uved locestuously and that 
the law of primogen itu re^ by which the eldest becatne the chief^ 
w'as obseeved^ Ile further States that the greater part of their 
w'ine was made of dates and that instead of oli ve oil sesame oil 
vrsLs used^* 

In his geography, wxiiten between A.D. 150 and t6o, Ptolemy, 
w'hosc projectiori of the knownt world w'as to determine the geo- 
graphical ideas of botb Europeans and Asians for many cen- 
turics to come, gives us the result of an attempt to put into 
scientific form the records and personal impressions of merchants 
and travellers of his time* His map of Arabia is the first sketch 
based on such information. 

^ I3k. xn, dl. 3a. * Bk. VI, th. JJ. * Btc. XVb ch, 4 ,1 r 

* Bk, VJ.d». j?. * Bk. 1^ 

* «l. dc |pp. Ifli-S. 

^ cfL D. H. MbUef (Lvyilcrv, pp. 15J-4- 

■ Bfc. XVJ, 4 , S 55- ' md. S Plifty, Ek. VI, jj. 


CHAPTKR V 


THK SABAKAN AND OTHKK ATATES OF SOUTH ARASFA 


The Sabacaiti WCTC ihc first Arabians to siep withiti ihe TiwS«uiii 
thrcsKold of civilbation. They fignre m the late cunciform in- 
script tons, The oldr^st reference to tliem in Greck literaturc is eitum 
in Theophrastus (f 285 H.C-), I/isf&tin The south- 

westcm corner of the pcninsiila was the carly home of the 

Sabaeans, 

The fertiUty of that felicitous rain^favonred land, its proximity 
to the sca and its strategic location on the India route were all 
determining factors in its dev'elopment. Here were pr<KJuccd 
spices, myirh and other arømata for seasoning fooda or buming 
in the ceremoniaJ of ihe court and the ritual of the church; fore- 
most among these was incenseT that most valuable commodity 
of ancient trade- Thither did rare and highly prized productSp 
such as pearls from ihe Pefsian Gulf, condiments, fabrics and 
swords from India* siJk from China, slaves, inonkepn ivory, 
fjold and ostrich feathtre from Ethiopia, find their way in transit 
to Western marts. The author of The Periplus of tke Erythraton 
Sea* has left us (A.O, 50-60) a bird's^^t view of the market of 
"Muza”, present-day Mukha (Mocha); 

Tlie rocrchandise imported there cormsts of purpie dothj, boih fint 
and coarse; dolhing in the Arahian slylc, withsleei'es; plain, onfinJ^j 
embniiderrd, or interwoven witli gold; saffron, swcei msh. muslins, 
doaks, blankets {not iiiany), *ome phiLn and othera made in the local 
fashion; soshes of differem colors, fragrant ointmenU in moderate 
quantily, wine and wheat, not mueh. 

The Sabaeans were the Phocnicbns of ihc Southern wa, They 
knew its routes, reofs and harbours, mastered its treacherous 
monsoons and thus monopoHzed its trade during the^ last 
milJennium and a quarter before our era. The oreumnavigation of 
Ar abi a, stated as a theoretical possibility byAlexander's ad nitrat, 
Ncarchus, was in their case an actualitjv To the Grcco-Roman 
* Bk, IX* did 4, S &clwff (NfW Vark, I - 4 * 
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pilots ihr frankinccnsc country was ‘^'inomitainouTi and for- 
biddlng■^^ "Navigation", according to rhe '"is danger- 

ous along this wholc coost of Arabia* which is without barbars^ 
with bad ancboragcSj foul, inaccessiblc Ijccausc of brcakcrs and 
rocks, and terrible in evt-ry way." 

Through the Red Sea the inatn maritime route led from Båb 
al-Mandab to Wadi abH ammamat on the coast of M iddie Eg>'ptx 
1 he inhereot diffieulty of navigating this sea, cspecially in its 
northern parts, caused the Sabaeans to de ve! op land routes 
betrt^cen al-Yaman and Syr Ja along the western coast of the 
pen i ns ula, leading through Makkah and Petra and forking 
al the northem end to EgypE, Syria and Mesopotamia, The 
SjTtan branch strikes the Mediterranean out let at Ghaz?:ah 
(Gaaa). From Ida^Jramawt* particularly rich in frankincensot a 
caravan road led to MaVib, ihc Sabacan Capital, where jt joined 
the main conimcrcial arterj% Along this south-ro-north route a 
number of Sabaean colonies were ptanted. From these may have 
come the Sabacans who figur cd in the Assyrtan and Hebrew 
records* An historical snapshot has been preserved for us 
in Gen, 37 : 25 of a “caravan of Ishniaclites" cotning down 
"from GiEead with their eamcls bearing spicery and balm and 
mvrrh*^ 

m- 

The conquests which the South Arabiana achieved were in 
rommerce and trade. The kingdoms they built were not military 
States. The outlinc of their history can be delincated from such 
references as thosc cited above in the ancient Semitic and Greco- 
Roman wrttings, from the semi-Jegendary traditions prcser\Td 
in early Moslem literalure^—partkularly the Works of Wahb 
ibn-Munabbih (fin San'å\ cn. A.D. 72^)^ aI-Hamdani= (fA.D. 
g^S) atid al-tfirnyari (f a.d. n77}=but above all from the local 
sources made accessible mainly through the dtscovertes of 
Halcvy and Glaser All this natt ve Sou i h A rab ian littrature* 
c ver, is cpigraphic—on metal and stone- Wha lever perishable 
materiid was used for recording business transaclions, histori¬ 
cal narralives, or strietly literary produetions has entirely dis- 
appeared, The earliest imeriptions found date from the seventh 

* Sra, f 30^. 

■ /hf/. S iOi D. Kl. M flUerj hD'« ^ur^fn S^'i/ara^irai ifr *w 

/4/i/ diti //amt/im/f 2 pt&. (Vicima, I S I ), 

* aitr VIII, ^ahah A. Kajia TAfi a/ SffviÅ 

(Foiirrlcin, I9JS>^ Bk. ird. (Cuiro, 




CH.v SABAEAN AND OTHF.R STATES OF SOUTH ARABIA 

or cighth cenrury B.C. The Sabaean inscriptions may be cbssi- 
ficd as folbws: (0 engravcd on tablets of bronie placed 

in the teniples and (.ledicated to Ilmuqali ^Aln!iac]ah)i AtHtar and 
Shams; (2) arehitcctural, occurring on the walls of the tempks 
and olher public cdifices to convmcmorate the namc of the builder 
of or the contributor to the const ru etion; (j) historical, report ing 
a battie or announcing a vjctorv; (4) poltcc ordinances, inscribed 
on pillars in the entr)'; (5) funerary, attached to wpulchres, Of 
special significance are a few legal documetirs which reveal a 

long constitutional dcvelopment. 

Carsten Niehuhr was the first to arnounce (1772} the exialcntc 
of South Arabic inscriptlons. Joseph Halévy, who since Aclius 



Ejicr«i»T 1*1 "Ittffcii* kW ULpvu| 


iTtt^l (»Aihli i'J1S iBFUffi IhlTiAlJlf 

-IfHfiAHJKK’i P)l7hfl+dai«É55iAI <Ui i T;“>.h7 ifT 

fnm ■’/rurml/tit CrrgiV^itftf Stfitijl'' (jSjt) 

THE RUINS OF NAQAB AL-HAJAR AND TIVO LINES OF INSCBJFTION 
WHICH FUHNISHED EUKOPE WITH ITS FIRST SlOHT OF SOUTH 
ARABJC INSCRIPTION 

Gallus (24 B.C.) was the first European to visit Najran tn al- 
Yaman (1869-70), broughi back copies of 6B5 inscripiions 
from thirtj’-seven diflerent Localities. Between 1882 and 1894 
Eduard GI aser u ndertook four scien ti fic expeditions to al-Vaman 
which yieldcd some aooo inscriptions, of which some arc still 
unpubitshed. In all we possesa today aboul 3000 such inacriptions, 
extending in date as far back as the seventh century B.C. Th. S. 
Amaud, who dLscovered the ruins of Ma’rib, copied in (843 at 
the risk of his life about sixty inscriptions. James R. Wcllsted, 
an English naval officer, pubibhed in 1837 a part of the inscrlp- 
tion of Naqab al-Mftja’’ *"<1 fiimished Europc with its sccond 
sight of South Arabian writfng. The dccipherment was accom- 
plishetl by Emil Rodiger of Halle (1837) and by Gesenius (1841), 

. 4274 
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As rcvc alcd by tKese inscriptionSp t he South Ara bie or 
Alinaco-Sabaean language (aisu callixl yirnyarhcj lias twenty- 
nine letters in its alphabci. The characters represent m ali prob- 
ability an early forktng from the Sinaitie, which comtitutes the 
connecting Itnk between the PhoenieSan alphabet and its Egyp- 
llan ancestor. Fhese symmctrtcal rectilinear letters {aZ-f/iusniid) 
point to a long devclopnicnt,* [ts alphabeti. Uke olher Semitic 
forms, consbis of consonanls Only. In nonn fonnation, verb 
conjugation, personal pronouns and vacabijlary:^ South Arabic has 
certain afbnities with Akkadian (As?yrO“Babylonian) and £thi- 
opic (Abyssinian). But it has the broken plural whicb character- 
istes North Arabic and Ethiopic* Akkadian, South Arabie and 
Ethiopic represent m certain respects the older form of Semitic 
speeth. With the decay of the Yamanite eulture South Arabic 
practically disappeared and North Arabic waa substituted« The 
iiterary fairs of the north, such aa the Suq ^Ukaz, the annual 
heathen pilgrimage to the Ka^bah and the commercial relations 
with Makkah hastened the process of substitution. 

The first kingdom that we are able to discem through ihe 
mists of South Arabian antiquity Ls the Minaean kingdomi which 
flourbhed from ca. 120010650 IJ.C., accordmg to the sthool of 
Arabists who hold for the higher chronologyThe term Minaean 
oceurs in the same form in classical wHtings. The biblical authors 
U5€ Må*on, Me'un or MeTn as a place-name. This is not the 
Magan of the Sumero-Babylon 1 an inscriptions cited above, but is 
represented by modem Ma'^an souih-east of Petra in the ancient 
land of Edom* Ma^Sn was the original Arabk form, latervocalized 
MaTn, which means “spring-water**« 

The Minaean kingdom flourisheil in the Jawf of aUYaman 
bclwoen Najran and yadramawt. In its heyday it emhraced 
most of South Arabia, inciuding Qataban, yadramawt and a 
district* Melukh (the Mclukhkha of cuneiform rccorda), lying 
probably in central and north-westem Arabia, Melukh is nol 
to be idmtified with \^maléq (Amalek)^ *"thc finst of the 
narions”«^ This Ma*ån near Petra was an important cotony 
and trading-post in Midian (easi of Sinai), which is called 
Mu^ån iii ihe inscriptions. Hence the official nanic of this 

^ For C^f^i imiiTififiefmMm p*« it (Paris, 1KS9 ff.). 

* Cf. F. V. TVinMtt in Bu/ZiUm v/ tAr tj Qrirni’sS Brir^rei, 

n«' 73 fi939>. PP- 3 9-^ 

* Num. Cfn Nidun, UaH4ht£åt vol. i, p. n. 1 . 
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5^ THK PREISLAMIC AGE parti 

colony was Ma'ån Musrån* The Sahaean kiiigdom feil heir 
lo this coiony about 640 JiX., and ihc early Libyanices (m. 
500-300 B.c.)^ whosc Capital was Dayd an {OJT. Dedan^ modem 
a]-"Ula, which wa& likcwlse a Minaeari oijtpQal)^ seised Musrån 
about 500 BpC. The Nabatacans saccceded the Lihyåni tes in the 
po^session df this Minacan coiony in the north. Fndecd the oLd 
name has stirvivcd in ihc modem Ma'an Misriyah (Egyptian), 

hich Is given lo the Southern part of the town of Ma"an^ 

Apart from Ma^Sn, the centre of Minacan power in north- 
western Arabiftp pelty Minaeo-Sabaean kingdoms seem to have 
existcd along the lower Euphrates in the sevent h cent ury B.C., 
35 is evddenced by inscriptions and seaLs found in that region. 

The Minaean capkalp Qarnaw^ visilcd by Halév^ in 1S70, b 
represented by modern Ma"in (in souihcrri al-Jawf^ north-east 
of §an'’a*). which perpetuates the memor)-' of the okl namc. The 
religioijs metropolis, Yathfl, also tn Southern aUJawf^ b present- 
day Baråqish, north-west of MaVib. 

The Minacans spoke the same language as the later Sabacans, 
with on ty dialectical difFcrences. The ao-eaHed Minaean inscrip- 
lions date from the pcriod of the kings of Ma^an and inciude the 
Qatabånian royal inscriptions and the few Hadramawt texts that 
have thus far been found. To the t\sT2nty-six names of Minaean 
kings idcntiRed by Mullerp^ w'ho, from the recurrence of cert.iin 
nanies^ coneluded that ihc heredttar^' prineipte was followedp 
niany have sincc been added by G. Rycknians - and others. 

The Sabaean period extends from about 950 to 115 ex. It;s 
first kings were t hers fore synchronous with the last Minaean 
ruters. But after about three centuriea the Sabaeans feli heir to 
the kingdom of their earlier kinsmen and cstablbhed themselves 
as masters of South Arabia and rulers of the most brilliant era 
in its hbtory. 

The first Sabaean period ended about 650 B.Ch. ''Mukarrib* 
Saba" was the titlc of the priest-kmg who stood at the head of 
the State. We find mention in the preserved texts of about 
scventcen kings who bear this tit le* The eastle of Sirw'ifip 
modem Kharibahp a day's journey west of Ma^ribp was the 
oldest slruclure builE by the Sabaean^ and thcir first capitah 

■ /J|> /iwr;grjt, Jp pr-, 60-S7. 

* /jfj MitmS f vbI. i (l^ouTiuiip 1^34), 36 Kfm 

* M K K B, uncrpri-wtn. 't^u ivnn tambiofa Ukt! \vi{o idtiU dF privMhtiod 

*nd kinfiihip. 
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S hams (or Shamsiyah) smd Yith'Uartiiira, thi? two Sabaeans who 
pakl tribulc \q Sargon Ilt belong to this age. 

AlaVib lica 3900 feet above the sea and has been visited down Mé> ib 
to the present ciay hy onJy three Europeans: Amaud^ [ 
and Glaser* It was the meeting-place of the trade roules con- 
necting the frankineensc lands wilh the Medtterranean ports, 
particularly Ghaziiah. Al-HamdSni in his Ik/U^ refers to three 
citadels in Ma’rib^ but the construction for which the city vir^s 
particularly famous was the great dam, Sadd MaVib^* This 
remarkable engineering feat, together w\xh the other public 
Works of the Sabacans, reveal to us a pcace-loving society highly 
advaneed not only in commcrcc hut in lechnJeal accomplish^ 
ment as well. The older portions of the dam were construcied 
in the latter part of the rirst Sabaean period. The inscriptions 


make Yiliri-amara Bayin and his father the mam builders of 
ihe dam* But al-Hamdani, and after him abMas^udf,'’ al- 
I^fahåiii* and YaqDlj* regard Luqmån ibn-h^d, in real i ty a 
mythical personage,, as the builder. 

fn the secoml period of the SaTjacan kingdom (alKiut 650-11 5 
B.C*) the mier appears shorn of his priestly character and l^ear- 
tng the title "Malk Saba", the King of Saba\ MaVib, aboutsixty 
miles east of ^ capitaL Yåqut and after him 

many ot hers identify Saba^ with Ma'rib* In real! ty Saba*^ was 
the namc of ihe land and people* and not a lown. 

Qatabån, with its capilah Tam^a^ and yadramawt, whose 
Capital was Sbabwah (classicaJ Sabota)i seem to have had kings 
of their own during a part of this period. The Sabacans were the 
most distirigulshed branch of lhe South Arabian family and this 
period (650-115 B.C.) was the most glorious era in their hisigry* 

After 115 H.c. the inscripilons reveal ihc South Arabian 3. Tiie 

monarch bearing a new title: *^Klng of Saba’ and dhu-R.iydan"* y7iy*rii 
Raydan later became known as ?afar+ the region of thesea-coasb kihgfeicifti 
This marks the beginningof the first yirnyarite kingdom,, whlch 
lasted till aboul A.D, 300* These fiiniyantes may first have been 
rulers in Qataban. The word '^Homeritae" oceurs fim m 
P^rtp/tfS 0/ Mi? (aLuiut A.D. 60) and then in 


' Fari-Vp p. 45. * For of rtuni m aJ-^A^ni, pt. 2, pp, uf. 

* ajui tr. di Mej'iwrd and dff Ccnjrfdikpvol. Éii (P^ltu, rSfj4l, 

p, 366r 

* Tat^iÅ S$ni (p^ei/ni* i'iOtiwaUl t UipiSi^, r H44}, p. 1 Ji*, 

* »ol, iT, p. 383. 
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Pliny. The l;[imyaritcs’^verc closc kiiismen of the Snbacans and, 
as the youngest branch of the s;i>ck, bocame the inheriiors of the 
Minaco-Sabaean culture and trade. Their language was pracli* 
caily the same as that of the Sabaeans and Minaeans beforethem. 
Pliny's references to agricullure are confirmed by the wclls^ 
dams and cislcrns repeatedly mentioned in ihe insmptions. The 
CoHection of frankincensep considered a religious act^ was still 
ihe source of greatesl income. 

2 afar (classical Sapphar and Saphart Sephar of Gen* jo i 30)^ 
rhe inland town, aboul one hundred miles north-easl of Mukha 
on the road to San^å^, was the capital of the yimyarite dyn asty. 
It displaced MaVib of theSabaeans and Qamilw of the Minaeans. 



MntiJÅ ^frntrttm 


JFllMVAFITE SITVER COIS: 

Obv^ malr with m^nd^grans ^ tet^ nLaJc hEad with imerrtplioa rculiiDg 

IC tLv'l. WTR (Karibadlu Watux} 

A.D. 50 

Its ruins ean still be scen on the summit of a circular hiil near 
the modem town of Yarim. At the time of ihe cemiposition of 
77/^ P^npiits its king was Kariba-itu Watar (Charibael of T/u 
P^rip/us}* 

Et was during this yimyaritc period ihal the ill-fated Roman 
column under Aelius GaJlus penetraled as far as Madama. The 
*'Ilasarus" of Slrabo, who was the ruler at that time, b lli- 
sharib^i Yabd^b of the inscriptions. 

Another notable octurrence in the early part of this period 
was the establishment of Arabi an coloribts from al-Yaman and 
Hadramawt in the "land of Ciish'\ where they laid the basis of 
the Abyssinian kingdom and civilisation and ultimately developed 
a culture which the nalivc negroes couid probably never have 
achieved. The disp lacement of South Ara bian iribes about the 
middie of the fifth century of our cra (eonnccted by popular 
tradition with the breaking of the great dam of MaVib), which 
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carTii:*cl 5 omc taS^Tia and al-^Irat|j may haveretuIted in augmcnt^ 
mg the earJw South Arabian scttlcmenls Jn Abyssinia, Along 
the whoI(f coast of East Afnca thyre was an snfusiort of Arabian 
blpod of far earlicr ori gin than thc Mosl^^nl invasion. The 
beginnings of the kingdom of AksBnt (Axuni)^ the original 
nurleus of Jater Abyssiniap helong to the finst eontury af rer 
Christ. 

To another Mbshariha (Lfebarh ibn-Yahsub of Yaqut*), ofTh^ 
the first century after Christt Ls ascribed the most cetefarated 
castlc of **the land of castJes"* as al-Yaman has been caiied* 
Ghumdan in Sart'a'. As a measure of protectlon agaJnst Bed o u In 
raids the urban Idirnyarilcs found k necessary to erect welb 
fortificd palaces. AI-Hamdani, and followpng him ViiqOt, have 
left ns detailed desertptfons of Ghumdån^ though by the ir time 
it was but 3 gigantic ruin^ The citadel, accordsng to these geo- 
graphers, had twenty storieSp caeh len cubits high—the first 
skyscraper in recorded history. [t was buiJt of granite, porph^Ty 
aild marbic. The king had his court tns talled in the oppemiost 
story, the rouf of which was covered with one slab of stone so trans¬ 
parent that one could look through it skyward and distinguLsh 
between a gtqw and a klte, The four fa gades were constructed 
of stones of various colours* At each corner-stone stood a bragen 
lioji which roared whcjievcr the wind blcw, (n a poem aZ-Hamdåni 
refers to the clouds as the turban of Ghumdan and marble as 
its belt. The structure survived until the rise of Islam and was 
apparently dcslroyed in the eourse of the stnjgglc whieh cstab- 
lished M oslem supremacy in al-Yaman. 

The king of this first yimyarite |>eriod appears as a feudal 
lord, residtng in a castle, owning land and Isauing colns of gold, 
silver and copper* with his image on one side and an owl (the 
Athenion emblem) or a buITs head on the other, Certain oldcr 
colns bearthe head of Athena and show South Arabian depend^ 
ence on Athcnian models as early as the fourth cenlurv beforc 
our era* Besides eoins, bronze figures of Hellenistic and Såså nid 
workmanship are occasionally unearthed in aJ-Vaman* Nativc 
art shows no high antiquity- Scmitic genius nowhere expressed ’ 
itseif through such a ehannel. 

The social organiiation of the Sabato-yimyarite community 
as revealed by the i nscrip tioita represents a curious blend of ihe 

* ifftt/dJMf vdi. iut p. Ir 
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olcl tribal systcrri, castc ^iratificatian arxd feudal aristoa"ac>' and 
monarchyp prtrsimting phunomena many of which may be dupli- 
cated ebewhere but which m their aggreg-ate seen^ unique^ 

In the course of this first l;;Iimyarite penod the lenith of the 
South Ara bian power was passed. So long as the Yaniaiutcs 
monopol i Md ihc maritime trade of the Red Sca they prospered; 
but now the conirol was slipping out of their hånds. Thr Pi^ri- 
c/ thé Eryfhriuan Sfa (a.D- 50-60), the first record of 
organizccJ trading with the East in vessels built and commanded 
by subjects of a Western power, marks the tumlng-point of the 
lide of commcrce, The great overland route through the Fertile 
Crescent and connecting Europe with Indlap which was a source 



ftlMVARITK SILVER COIN 


Ob^É heftLl of Alttens, oti her check SahacGui Sclter hUk; tot* owI, oHve fproj 
and crweenL Com htlongi lo Jrd or Jttit CctiL BÆ.* iTnication of thtr old Attk 
type of 4 th rrnl. Ii4e+ 


ofendk-ss friction bctwtcn (hc Parthinn and Roman empires, had 
been threattined before this time by Alexander; but the Southern 
maritime route to India remained in the hånds uf Arabians 
until almoss the first century after Chrisi. Their task consisted 
m collecting the products of their own land toget her with thosc 
of Rast Afrka and India and carrying them by camel northward 
from Ma'rib through Makkah to SjTia and Egypl, thus avolding 
ihe hazards of the Red Sea. If, however, transportatiDn by sea 
seemed preferable the route ran cither all the way up ihe Red 
Sea to the eanal connecting with onc of the caatem arms of the 
Nilc or else through the southem part tif the Red Sea to Wadi 
al-[:iammamat and then across the Egyptian desert to Thebes or 
down the Nile to .Memphis, The land route through al-I^ijåz 
was dotted with Ijltmyariie stations.' Stralw* writes ihat the 
caravan joumcy from “Minaea to Aelana" (al-'Aqabah) takes 

* Sce Konn J4 ( I r-tS. * Ble. XVl, ch. 4, ( +. 
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scventy davs. As tht peoplc of the West developcd more and more 
ihe taste for Oriental clorhSp perfumes and spiecs^ the South 
Arabians rajsed ihe price of iheir own products, especially 
frankincense and myrrh, and hicreased ihe loib on the forclg^n 
goods which passed through their hånds. In the meantime they 
more jealously gu arded theh control over tlic routes. lience rheir 
proverhial wcalth, Petra and then Palmyra bccame pariners in 
this commerejal system, links in the chainn and cQoscquently 
shared in the ensuing prosperity. But now the whole situation 
was beginning to change- 

VVhen Egypt under the Ptolemies became once m-ore a world 
power the first attempt was made to rontest the suptemacy of 
the sea vnth the South Arabians. Plolemy Jl C3SS-246 B.Ch) 
reopened the Nile-Red Sca canal originally dug by Scsostris 
someseventeen centuries prcviously . The consetjuent entry of ihc 
Piolemaic merchant marine in to the waters separat in g Eg^'-pt 
from Arabia proved the beginning of the end for the idimyarite 
commercial aetivity. Korne^ whteh captured Egypt from the 
Plolemies ahout the middle of the firsi eentury B,c., folLowed 
the Ptolcmies in The polky of maritime eompetilion against the 
Arabians and in the desire to frec Egypt from commercial 
dependence upori al-Yaman* In the days of Pliny Roman 
citizens were already cornplaining of the high pri^^cs cxactcd by 
the South Arabian traders for commoditics for which Rome had 
to pay in cash becausc she had so little to offer by way of goods 
they desired** The Abyssinjans^ evidently not con tent with the 
share of spnils altoTted them by their ncigli bours to the cast, 
were now courting Roman alliance. 

In the later Pte-lcmak period a Greck or Romaoi perhaps in 
the Abyssinian maritime ser^’icei was initiated inlo the myateries 
of the sca routes wtih their hasards and periodic changes of 
monsoons, and triumphanily returned to Akxandria with a 
cargQ of the grcatly desired and highly priced arTidcs, including 
cinnamon and pepper produeed in Indtap commodttics whteh the 
Westerners had belicved to be of Arabian origin. This Hippalus, 
the Coluntbus of Ptolemaic trade, was followcd by others who 
thus conrributed to the final break-up of the Arabian monopoly. 
But fulJ advantage of the memorablc discovery of the perfodicity 
of the monsoons and ihe direct sea route to India was not taken 

Pttnyi Xlb ch. 4t- 
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till Romc ruled Egypt. The entry of the Roman shippmg into 
ihe tndian Occati sounde'd the kndl of South Arabian pros- 
perity. Economic decline brought in its wak&, as it ahvays does^ 
political ruin. One by one Retra, Pal myra and north-wostem 
Mesopotamia feil under the paw3 gf the Roman woif. 

4. The About Aptt. 300 the monarchical title In South Arabia bccomes 

Htm^rirff of Saba\ dhu-Raydan, Hadramawt and Yamanåt*^ This 

mcans that by this lime yadramawt had lost its independencc. 
To this title a further addition was soon mader "and of thcir 
Arabians in the mounlains and in the Tihamah^\ Yaman^t (or 
Yamånah) in the longer titles of royaJty in this last epoch may 
well be inlerpreted as a general namc of the Southern coast- 
lands; TihSmah was ihe Red Sea eoast west of San^a\ 

Aftcr an invasion from Abyssinia resulting in a short Abys- 
sinian rule (rd. 340-7B) the native kings resumed their 

long thle and held their position till about A.D, 525. In the Ak- 
sumite inscriptignA of the middle of the fourth centun' the Abys- 
sinian monarch claims to be "king of AksQtn, I:Iimyarj Raydån^ 
Habashahp^ Salb and Tihimah". This was not ihe first or onlv 
time the Abyssinians invaded Arabia, Oncc bcforc^, in the second 
and third centuries after Christ* tbey must have succeedcd in 
cstabiLshing temporary aulhority' over parts of South Arabia. 

Ninc of Lhe Ijimyaritc kings of this period are known to us 
from inscripttoiis, Tubba^ is lhe royal title ihat has survi ved in 
[slamic liierature^ Among the HImyarite kings hest known to 
I ater .Arabic legends was one Shammar Yar^aah, who is repre¬ 
sented as having conquered as far as Samarqandj which, accord- 
ing to these legendst takes its name from him. Ariother was 
abti-Karib As^ad Kimih the Abi-kariha As'ad (ra. A.D. 385—420) 
who is reported to have conquered Persia and w'ho I ater embraced 
the Jew'ish falth^ The mcmor>" of the latter is still kept allve in 
the Arabic ballads of adventure. This I ater IJimy arite period 
w^as signalized by the introduclion: of Christianity and judaism 
i nto al-Yaman. 

The religion of South Arabia ■was in its essence a planetary 

ju^Éi^ih system in w^hich lhe cult of the moon-god prevaiJed. The 
■hVutun moon, Sin, known to the Minaeans under the name Wadd (Jove 

or lover^ father)* to the Sabaeans as Ilmuqah (the health-giving 
god?) and to the Qalabanians as ^Amm (paternal unde)* stood 

^ T^iclKn, vol. i, p. 104. 
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At thc head of ihc patitlieon. Hc was conccLved of as a mascu- 
Im-e dcity and took preccdenci^ over thc surip Shains, who was 
his consort. "Aihtar (VeiiuSp cotTCSponding to the Babyloniait 
goddcss Ishtar, Phoenician ^Ashtarl), thcir son, was ihe third 
jTicmbcr of the triad. From this celestial pair sprang thc many 
othcr heavcniy bodies constdercd divinc^ The North Arahian 
al-Uit+ who figured in thc Koran ^ may have been anot her namc 
for the sun-gciddess, 

Christianhy of the Monophysite type licgan to tnckle tn from 
the northj particularly S>Tia, at an. carly date. Syrian mission- 
aries ficemg persecution may have cnlered al-Yaman at times 
unfcnown to us^ but the first Christian cm bassy to South Arabia 
ihat wc read of was ihat sent by the Emperor Constantius in 35^ 
under the Itradership of Thcophilus Indus^ an Ari an. The real 
motive bchind thc mission Jay in thc international politics of the 
day and the rival ry between the Roman and Persian empires for 
spheres of influence in South Arabia, 1 beophilus succeeded in 
building one church at ^Adan (Aden) and two others tn the 
country^ of the yimyariles. Najran^ into which Chrislianity of 
the Monophysite communion is said to have been introdueed 
by 3. holy man from Syria n^tmed Faymiyun {Phemion), cm- 
braced thenewfaithabout A.O> 500. 1 bn-Hisham* and aUTabari* 
give us thc legend of this ascctic, who was captured by an Arab 
caravan and brought to Najran* Va (^uh of Saruj (TS^O ^d- 
dressed a comforting letter in S>T!ac to the Christians of NajrSn. 
Thescconil caliph/Umarp deported (a.D. 63S-^) to ab'Iråq those 
of them who had failed to cmbracc IslamA As laie as a.D^ S40 
we hear of a Mar Petrus, bishop of §an*å" and al-Yaman. 

Judatsm also becamc widely spread in al-Yaman under the 
■sccond Himyarite kingdom. Jt must have fourid ils way early 
into North Arabia, perhaps conAcquent to the conqtiest of Palcs^ 
tine and the dcstruction of Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70, judgtng 
by the names preserved most of thc jews in ArabJa must have 
been Judaized Aramacans and Arabians rather ihan descendents 
of Abraham. In the early part of the flixth century the Hebrew 
religion had such a hold upon al-Yaman ihat thc last ijimyariie 
king, dhu-Nuwås (a descendant of the Tubba^ As'^ad Kamil)p 

» .Vf™*p «I. Wufltenf^jld (Ctinict(icn+1^58), itp. 

» T’jiWW al J^fåtuK rd. Co«Jc, Vnl. i ^ 19 - 2 S- 

* EAUdlmri^ Orrjtim, jip. lOi-J. S« bdown p. 169- 
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was a JyTiV\ As latc as 19415 tViere U"L*rt: Htill abu ut a hundred 
thuusand in al-Yantan, 

Rivalry bct\vt<:n ihcr South Arabian converts of thc two nevi-ly 
introduced monolheistic religions led to active hosuUcy« Evidently 
dhu-Nuwas^ represeniing the nation al istic spbHt, as^ociated the 
native Christians wilh thc hated rule of the Christian Abys- 
siniansn. I'o this Jevvish monarch is ascribed ihe famous massacre 
of the Christians of Najran in^OclolxT 523 (sur^ 85 : 4)A Daws 
dhu-Tha* laban (or Thu'luban) survdvedp according to Ara bl c 
tradition, and implored thc Emperor Justin J for aid, thc* 
Bviantinc emperor at that time bemg regarded as thc protector 
of Christians cvtry^hcre. The emperor %vrote tb the Negus 
(Najåshi) of Abysssnia (Kalcb Ela Asbeha in thc inscripliofiB), 
for he represented thc Christian power nearest the scene of 
troublc. The Negus is said to have sent 70,000 men acroas the 
Red Sca to Arabia under a certain Ary'åL This campaign there- 
forc fa I Is within the nclwork of ihe international politics of I hat 
age: Byscanlium was sceking through Ab^^ssinia to bring the 
Arabian tribes under her influcnce and use thein against PersiaA 
The Abyssinians were victorious in 523 and again in 535, The 
Icader on ihe latter occaston was Abrahah (variant of Abraham)* 
originally an olficcr under Arj-ai, but who by this time had 
falien out with hb comniander and taken over thc supreme 
command. Aceording to aJ-T^bari/ dhu-Nuwas, set tin g spurs 
to hissleed, **plunged it into the waves of thc sea and was never 
scen again"^ Thus came to Idsend the last yimyarite monarch, 
and wilh hint the period of the independence of al-Yanian was 
tejminated- Ail thnt tcitiains of the gloriotis memory of the 
ancient IJimyarilc dynas ty is today perpetuated in the name of 
an obscure tribe^ yimyari east of'Adart. 

The Ahyssinians came as hel pers, bul as often happens 
remamed as conquerors, They lumed colonists* and remained 
from 525 to 575 in control of the land whcnce their ancesiors 
had long before emigrated lo the African shore. Abrahah, the 
acknowicdged Aksumite viceroy, built in San^å^ now thc capital^ 
one of ihe most tnagniBcent eathedrals of the age, calicd by 
the Arabian writers abQalis (aUQuIays, abQulbys, from Gr. 


^ S« Axet MoLcfg-, Tjff iff/ Jåf J/åmjifarttij (Utiml, 1924 }, 

* Fffoco|HLaT nWf, ed. BJiel tr^ li, (IjøiiJan 

Bk. 1, tfa. Xtf. ' 

* Vel, ip pp. 92 ^- 5 , ^ VrowfÅ\JÉ, lik. ch. 2 e, 2 , 6. 
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Ækktisia, church). The eathedra!, of which lit tic ts le ft [odiiy but 
the^ilr, wAs buUt froru rhe ruins of ancient JlaVib. 

The Christian A byssin lans were evidently intcnt upon con- 
verting^ the land and creating a rival to pagiin Makkah^ the 
eentre of pilgrlmagc in the north* for pUgrin^agc was a source 
of great income to thosc who dvvelt m the cit}’' to which the pil¬ 
grims travelled or beside the roads leadtng thither. In the 
establishment of a southem rdigious shrinc that wouJd draw 
large crowds^ to the detriment of the sanctuaiy, the Abys- 
sinian overiords were evidcntly successful. indeed the memory 
of this cconomic-religious rivalry has l>een perpetualed in the 
local tradition in which two Arabian pagans of ihe Ftiqaym 
tfibe, attached to the cult of the Ka'baJi, pol luted the San'a* 
cathedra! on ihc c ve of a festival p causing Abrahah to undert ake 
a disciplinary expeditton against Makkah. The incident h said 
lo have taken place in the year of the birth of the Prophel 
(570 or 571 which year has been dubbed *dm the year of 

the clcphant^ after the clephant which accompanied Abrahah 
on his northward march and which greatly imprtssed the 
Arabians of abHijåjs* where elephants had never been seen. The 
Abyssinian army wasdestroyed by smallpox, "the small pebhles'* 
<tf the Koran,* 

Til« To this period shodd also be assigfied the mcitiorable event 

oiM^rfb in Islamic Hrerature as “the bursting of the great 

dRin dam" of MaVib occasioned by the great flood,* Al-lsfahani,’ 

who devotes the cighth Ixtok of hU annals (finished A.D. <j6i) to 
Himyarite kings, puts the tragte event four hundred years before 
Istam, but Yåquf* tomes nearer to the truth when hc assigns it 
to the reign of the Abyssinians. The ruins of this dajn are visible 
to the present day, A datetl South Arabic insciiptlon (date 
corresponding to A.D. 542-3) by Abrahah dealing with onc of 
the breaks has been discoveref I and pu blished by Glaser.* 

ThU brcach in the time of Abrahah was preceded by onc in 
A.D. 450 when the water lirokc the dam. But the Works were 
then restored. The final talastrophe alluded lo in the Koran 
(34:15) must have taken placc after 543 and before 570. 
Connected wltJt One of the early breaches in the dyke was the 

' Ll^' d-Tiiiiart, r«/rlr d/ (tjrr’j« (ECiIåq, i jiq), tol. *x)(, p. ]&,. 

ZllUliEtt, SfrjfA, p, JD, 

^ 34 ' *5* * P-i- * jffii/iftfjrp toI, iVp p, 3 S 3 
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migration of th<; banu-Ghassan to the tlawran riigion in SyTia, 
whcre thcy brt!came the buliJ^'ark of Roman rule, and of the banu- 
Lakhm to the IlTrah region, where a number of South Arabk 
iriscriptions have reeently bæn uncarthed, The banu-Ghassan 
chosc the ycar of the breaking of the dam as ihc starting-point 
for an era of their own.*^ Besides the GhassSn and TanQkh of 
S\^ia and al-*Iråqt the banu-T^>T^** Kitid ah and olher large 
and powcrful tribc$ of North and Central Arabia claim South 
Arabi an origin. Thcre are today families in 5 >Tia which trace 
their entry' into the country back to this same event. 

La ter Arab imagination seized upon this spectacular episode 
of the great Aood and bursiing of the dam to expJain the whole 
age-long process of declinc and dccay m South Arabian trade» 
agriculturc^^ pnosperity and national life; a decline due, as we 
have already learned, to the entry of Roman shipping into the 
Red Sea, ihe introduetton of the divisive inlluence pf new religions 
and ihe subsequent submbsion to foreign mle. The legend of 
"the burstfng of the dam"—for so it bccamc in later annals— 
is perhaps to be anaJysed as a coneentrated and dramatic re-tdiing 
of a long history of economte and sociological cauaes that led 
to the disintegration and final downfall of South Arabian society 
and as the crystalliiatton of the results ofa long period of deday 
into one single event* And, with what appears to be a subtle 
appreciation of the intangible quatity of the true causes lead- 
ing up to this tragedy* the ehroniclers^ report that a rat tumed 
over a stone which fifty men eould not have budged* and thus 
brought about the collapse of theentire dam. Muzayqiyå^ (-Amr 
ibn-'Åmir Ma'-aLSaml') was according to tradition the ru ler 
during whoscreign this rat did ils momentous and epoch-making 
Work. 

The national movement to frec al-Yaman from Abyssinian Ttw- 
rulc found its hero, so the iradition gofs, in a scion of the oid 
Himynr royal line, Sayf ibn-dhl-Yaian, The suctcasful struggle 
(siraA) ofSayffoundaplacelntheArabicsagaanihrPvisedand 
cmbcllished in Egypt in the courst? of the fourtcenth century, 
still recited by Arab story-telIws in the cafés of Cairo, Betrat 

^ AhSlaÉTi^dl, furidé cd. ^ 1*93). P/OJ- 

^ For ihe of clinwJiC ihcnf i* HifiFtracnl cridcfurc \n hiw«ric 

riiH'1-ik; AEaÉi Muiiln (New 

* Mvrvj, Vc>J. iii, p. 3S3; YAriut^ tid. iv, p, jfU; cf. Mu'Qdi,^ 

PP-37P-7n 
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and Baghdad. Sayf, according to tradition, sought, but natur¬ 
ally failed to rcccive, Conslantinoplc’s atd again&t Abysssnia, 
for the latter powcr was Christian and therefore friendly to 
Byzantium. He was then presented by the Arab king of al- 
fdlrah to ihe Persi an sovereign, Kisra Anusbarwan, at the 
Såsånid court in al-Mada'in (Selcucia-Ctosiphon), The destinieS 
of the World were then chie6y in the hånds of the Christian 
Byzantincs and Mazdean Persians, Aksum aeting as the un- 
official agent of Byzantium, The Christian Arabians were pro- 
Bvzantine and looked to Constantinople for protoction and 
countenance; the Jcwish and pagan Arabians were pro-Persi an 
and expected aid from Ctesiphon- In response to Sayfs prayers 
the Peraian emperor in 5?S sent cight hundred men under 
Wahraz (or Wahriz), who routed the Abysslnian garrison in 
al-Yaman and freed the country from the hated African rule. 
At first a system of joint administration was instituted with Sayf 
as titular head, Sajd took up his residence in the ancient castle 
of Ghumdan, w’hich was evidently in ruins during the Abya- 
sinian rule. But soon al-Yaman was eonverted into a Persian 
satrapy and the South Arabians found they had only changed 
one master for another. 

lii this tradition w'c have prtserved for us a clear rccoltection 
of the rivalry bclween the two powers on either side of Arabia 
—ZoroBStrian Persia and Christian Abyssinia (backed by By¬ 
zantium)—to inherit their neighbour, the defunet South Arabian 
kingdom. The native Christian Arabian sympathy with Byzan- 
tium served as a wedge for Abyssintan intervention, while Jewish 
and pagan leanings toward Pctsia gave the latter its opportunity. 
With the SjTo-Arabtan desert in the north barring the penetra¬ 
tion of World pow'ers South Arabia thus acted as the gateway 
through which thesc powers found their way into the peninsula. 

In 62S, the sixth ycar after the Hijrah, Bad hån, the fifth 
Persian satrap of al-Yaman, embraeed Islam, With the birth 
of this new religion the centre of interest in the peninsula shifted 
to the north, Hcnceforth the stream of Arabian history flowed 
in northem channcls, with al-Mijåz repiaeing al-Yaman in 
public cohSideration. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NABATAEAN AND OTHER PEITY KINGDOMS OF 

KORTJl AND CENTRAL ARAHtA 


Aside from the South Arabian kingdoms a fcw petty stalesi.Tiit 
cvolved duriDg th^ pre-lslamic ptiriod iii the ncsrthcrn and central 
parts of the peninsula. These North Arabian States, llke thosc 
of the South I drew their strength mainly from commerce and 
were in no serise militaristic etther in thcir incoption or in thcir 
development. The earliest among them was the Nabataean 

kmgdom. 

We read of no Assyrian campaign directed againsl the 
Nabataearis^ because they were not then on the matn route to the 
West. In the early part of the sixth century B.C. the NabatacanS 
(al-Anbåt, dassical Nabataei)* canie as nomadic triljes from 
what is today called Transj^^*’^^*^ occupied the land of the 
Edom i tes (Idumacans* the dcscendantsof Esau)* from whom they 
Uter wrested Petra. The predecessors of the Edomites m this 
**land of Seir^' were the Horites (Hurris)A The Nabataeans, 
from their metropolis Pelra, came in to poasession of the ncigh-^ 
bouring lerritory- Petra, a Greek word meaning rock^ is a trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew Sela^ mentioned in Isaiah i6: 42 t 11 

and 2 Kings 14; 7.^ Al-Raqtfn^ is the Arabic correspondent and 
the modern name is Wadi Musa fthe valicy of Moses). The 
ancieiit cityi. located on an and plateau three thousand feet high^ 
presents today the speciacJe of a vast glo wing necropolis hewn 
in a rock whoae sandstone strata exhibit almast all the cotours 

of the rainbow'i 

For upwards of four hundred years, U-gtiuiing toward ihe end 
of the fourth century B.C., Petra was a key city oti the caravan 
route between Saha* and the Mediterranean. 

Our hrst detailed account of the early history of the Naba* 


> IT^b KiUv»h AMTr. Sibdilui, Nab^itu,«« rtpfKiteiilly mn Ihe N»l«UeMH. 

* C«. .v; ^'5 =' -: J"'«* 3 * 

* jEMCfhbLii Bit- IV , CbL. I 7l ch. 7* t I' 
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tacans comes from DSodorus Siculus (t afler $7 B-C.). Aliout 
312 B.C. thcy wero -strong^ enough to resbt two expeditions sent 
against thctn by Antigenus^ Alcxandcr^s successor as king of 
Syria^ and return victoriously lo rock'^* TKey wéro ihcii 
whhtri the Ptolcrriaic sphere of influencCi Later they bccamc 
the allics of Rorno and nominal ly co-opcraied in the fa mons in¬ 
vasion of ArabJa in 24 B.C. by Gallus. In the reign of Hårithath 
(abyarith, Aretas 111 + r«. 87-62 B,C.) ihc Nabatacans first came 
Into close contact wiih ihe Romans^ It Vp^as ihen thal tlie royal 
coins wore first slnick. Julius Ciesar in 47 BX. calkd on Maliku 
(Mållk, Malcbus Ij to provlde him with cavalry^ fi:>r ihe Alexan- 
drtan war. IT is successor, "Obldath (* (Jbayd ah. Obodas 111 , 38- 

9 B-C.X >'’ 35 lhc mier under wham rhe Roman expcrdltlon to Arabia 
look place^ Ara bia Pelraea, whosc Capital was Petra, reached its 
height under Uarithath tV (9 B.C. to A.D, 40). At the time of 
Christ the Nabataean kingdom extended north as far as Damas- 
cus, which toget her with Coele-Syria was wrested fmm Sclcucid 
hånds by IJ^hhath IJi (ru. 87 B.C.). It was an eEhnarcb of 
yaritbath !V who endeavoured to arrest Paul tn Damascus.® 
Al-yiir (Mada"in ^allh) in nortbern al-ljiija^ musl have also in 
the first een lury of our era been meluded in the Nabalacan 
kingdom, as the inscriptions tb etc attest. The names of all the 
Nabataean monarchs from Harithath l (169 B.C.) to the last 
independem rulcr, RabbTl II (a.d. 7J--io 6)+ arc known to iis,“ 
In A.D. 105 tbe Em|>efor Trajan put an end to the Nabataean 
autonomy and in the fol lo wing ycar ibeir territory became a 
rcgular Roman province. 

Afler Diodorus, Josephus (t A.D. 95) is our chief source of 
information about the Nabataeans, but Joseph us was interested 
in them only as they crossed wires wjth the Ilebrews. To him 
Arabia meant ihc Nabataean State reaching castward as far as 
ihc Euphrates. Malchusor Malichus (Ar, Målik), mentioned by 
Josephus^ as the “king of Arabia*' Vfhom Herod and his father 
had befriended^ and the Maichus* (Malchus [1} who about 
A.I>. 67 sent looo horse and 5000 fcKjt lo the assistance of Titus 
in his attack on Jerusalem, were bwih Nabatacans. in t Mac. 
5 t 25 and 1 Mac, 5 : S the Nabatacans are [dentified with the 


* iKudo™, Bk. XIX, 5 § 94.7, * 2 Q,r. 11 t 52 

* Srt ihr tiil in Cooke. i, p. 3l6. 

* Bk. XIV, rb. 14, f lp Uk, tpcb. J4, g i 
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Arabians. The modem Huwayfåt Bedouios are regarded as the 
dcscendanls of the Nabataearw. 

Though they spoke Arabic as an everyday language the Naba- 
taeansi in default of an Arable script at that early date, used the 
Aramaic characters of their northem neighbours. Dtodorus^ 
refers to a letter of theirs ’n^ritten to Antigonus "in Syriae charac- 
ters", Aramaic was used by them as the language of learning, 
but the mIstakes made in the Aramaic inscriptions which have 
sunpivcd, the Arabic proper names and the use of such Arabic 
expresscons as jf (other than) betray the Arabic vernacular 
of their authors. 

This Nabataean cursive script* taken from the AramaiCp 
developed in the third century of our era into the script of the 
North Arabic tongue, ihe Arabic of the Koran and of the present 
day. More partic ularly it was transformed into the ro und naskki 
script in disrinetion to the angular Kt 7 ^ (Kufic), which owes its 
name to al-Kufah — though employed l>efore it was founded — 
and was used al most excUisively for ihc Koran and early official 
docunicnts, monuments and coins* One of the oldest Arabic in- 
scriptions is that of abNamarab in eastem tiawran^ which goes 
back to AAK 32S and t%as set up as an cpitaph on the tomb of 
Imru^-abQays^ a Lakhmid king of at-Hirah. Ko Nabatacan 
literature has coine down to us ot her than cpigraphic. 

The Sinaitic peninsula, close to the Nabataean homeland and 
the scene of the promujgation of the Ten Commandments, has 
within the last ycars yielded probably the oldest alphahetic 
inscriptions over found. 'fheso i nscript ion s were discovered at 
Sarabfl al-Khadim and removed to the Cairo Museum, Many 
attempts have been made at their decipherment, The writing was 
done by Sinaitic workers in the turquoise mines and dates from 
about 1850 B.C.—some eight centuries earl ier iban the Ahlram, in- 
scri piion of Juhayl (ancient Gchak Gr, By bios) found by Montet 
and considered one of the earliest Bhocnician inscriptions known. 

After the devdopment of the Sinaitic alphabet its characters 
vtfere tarried into noiihern Syria, and there t u med into actual 
cuneiform, as the RaV al-Shamrah tablets of ihe late fifieenth 
een lury indicalc,* This ncwly discovercd script is clearly alpha- 

» Bt. XIK, cti. o<J- 

* F.-A.Schiicffer in pp, J^S-97; CtHi^lem VirolieauJ^ 

pp. 344-ID. 
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bcdc and Scmitic, and although written with a Stylus on day 
tablets its letters were not boirow^d from the earlier Sumero- 
Akkadian characters^ [n it the Sinaitic alphabet was eonven- 
tionali^cd into wedge-shaped signs. 

For a long time Lt has been recognized by modern scholars 
I hat the Phocnicjans^ who were the first to nse an exelusively 
alp håbet I c system of writing^ must have originally received the 
basis for thcirs>^tcm from Egyptian hkroglyphfcsources, hut the 
gap aiways seemed wide between the two systems, The Smaitic 
writing now^ comes in to bridge that gap. The Sinattte Semite 
tookp for instancCp from the hieroglyphira the sign for ox-head 
(not caring what “ox-head"' was in the Egyptian language) and 
ealled this sign by the name of the ox-head in his own bnguagep 
a/ep^. Then according to the princtple of acrophony he used this 
sign for ihc sound The same treatment he aceorded to the sign 
for ^*houf 3 e’\ calling lt and using it for the sound å and so on. 

This Sinaitic origin of the alphab<!t explains how^ it could have 
been transmitted on the one hånd to South Arabia^ w^here it 
under\ventan independent devtlopment and wrasemployed by the 

MLnaeanfl perhaps as carly as i2O0KC-,Anå howon theother hånd 
it was carried northw'ard to the Phoenictan coast. With the tråde 
in turquoise, which the Arabs sold to the Phoenicians^ went the 
alphabet, just as it latcr W'ent with the trade from the Phoenicians 
to the Greeks to become the mother of all European alphabets. 

The inscriptions^ diserovered in the vokanic Safa region of 
Haw-ran^ w hich date from about A.D. ido or latcr,^ as well as fhe 
Dedariiteand Lihyaniteinsaiptionsof al-'Ulain northenial-fiijaz 
fthe so-called proto-Arabic) of the seventh to the third century 
B.Ch* and the Thamiidic writings of the same region p part ku I ari y 
of abfjijr and Tayrna" (of the fifrh century a.C- to the fourth 
Christian centur>')p represent in their epigraphy by-forms of the 
South Arabk alphabet^ * but the language of all these inserip- 
tiorts is North Arabic dlffering but linie from the w^U-known 
classkal Arabic, The Thamudic graffiti are a development of the 
Lihyånitc script, another development of whicb is seen in the 
Safa graffiti. The Safa inscriptions are the northernmost South 

^ Cf. F* V. WiTTJirtt, vY /Af LiAymtf /mSfrrptiffiri 

(TaranlD, s^37h P- 53- 

■ René lJu5sa\ri, tfi r/s/am pp. 57’7J: 

Duiuud EUiJ f. Maclrf. au ^afa ri /t 

(Palrii, i9J>i>p pp 3^14. 
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Arabmii writings found. The South Arablc script has also sur- 
vived in Ethiopic- 

The historical relations of ihc three nortbem ijeopk-s who used 
these similar scripts, Safaitie, LibySnitc and Thamiidk, have not 
been complctelv determined. The Lihyanites, whom PUny 
men tions under the name Lechieni, were an ancient people, 
prohably a stction of ihe Thamud. and their capital Daydan 
was once a iwlinaean colony on ihc great trade route which 
carried the mcrchandisc of al-Yaman and India to the Medi- 
terranean ports. After the fail of Petra (a.D. toj) the Ltbyinit^ 
seem also to have held the iniportanl Nabatacan centre al-Hijr 
(modern Mada'in Sålih), once a ThamQdic town. The Minacan 
as well as the Nabatacan civilisation greatly influeneed the later 
Uhyanitc culturc. The niins of al-'Ula, which includc tombs 
dccoratcd wilh sculpturcs in high relief, indicatc .'ui advanccd 
prc'lslaniic civiUzation of which very little is known.' 

Petra reached its greatest ivealth and prosper ity in the first 
een tur)' of our cra under the patronagc of the Romans, %vho 
treated h as a buffer State against Parthia, On three sides, tast, 
west and south, the city was impregnabte, Carti'cd out df the 
solid rock, it was svirrounded on all sides by precipitous and 
almost itnpassable cliffs and was entered through a narrow 
tvinding dcftle, The city provided the only spot bétween the 
Jordan and Central Arabia where water was not oniy abundaril 
but invitingly pure. t iere the South Arabians obt-Tined on their 
northward caravan march fresh relays of camcls and drivers. 
Thus ihe Nabatacaris formed an important link in the eom- 
mcrcial chaio by w-hich South Arabia fiourished. The spectacular 
ruins of Petra still attract many tourists and constitute an im- 
purtant sotirce of income to the modern State of 1 ransjordan, 
Petra had a kind of Ka'bah with iJushara (Dusares). ivor- 
shipiJed under the form of a black rcctangtilar stonc, at the head 
of Ihe pantheon; .Allåt, identified by Herodotus* with Aphrodtle 
Urania, was the chief female deity. Llushara (dhu-aUShara, t.e, 
the lord of SharaJ was later associalcd with the vine, intro* 
duced to the land of Nabataeans in the Hellen istic period, and 


‘ BV, Vheh. 31. 1 j 1 

» CuMull ElivflfJ Gliiwr, Jtr Gat/titkit pud ft 

iSHPj.Tol, \i, |.|>,^‘ 117 I >11^,401 una SflviKtøC, J/rVrtP* tu 

tParu. 1909), pp- JSO' 9 l* 
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as thc g^od of wine borrowcd some of the traits of Dionysus- 
Bacchtis. 



J-? Ilå tWjLl' 

PETRA: THE PALACE 



PETRA TJJE DA VR 


In the first two cmlunVs aficr Christ, as the aca routc to India 
became more and more famitiar to the Roman sailorSj as ihe 
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caravan romc from cast to west w.i5 gradually di ver led to a 
more northerly region eentring at Palmyra^ and as the north- 
to-south trade took a coursc further east corresponding lo the 
later pUgrimage route and the present Hijai Raliway, Petra I ost 
its advaniageous position and the Nahataean State began to 
decUnc. Aftcr the reduction of ihe city in A-D* 105 through the 
cupidity and short-sightedness of Trajan, Arabia Peemea was 
incorporated (106) into the Roman empire under the narae 
Provincia Arabia, and hcnceforth the history of Petra remained 

almost a blank for niany centurics.’ 

The new condilions created in Western Asia by the Parthian 

conquest of Mesopotamia and the new routes which began to be 
used on a large scalc after the ftrst century of our era gave 
prominence to a city situated in an oasis in ihc middLe of the 
Syrian desert and whosc farne has since become world wide. 
This is the city of Palmyra (Ar. Tadmur), whose present ruins 
arc among the most raagriificent and least-studied remains of 
antiquity. Located between the two rival empires of Parthia 
and Rome, Palmyra depended for its security upon the main* 
tenance of a balance between the two and in profiting by its neu¬ 
tral ity,* Its geographic position, with its plentiful supply of fresh 
and mineral w'atcrs, afforded a rendezvous not only for the eastem 
and western trade but for the south-to-north eommerce starting 
in South Arabia, The "chiefof the caravan” and the "chief of ihe 
market” figure in inscriptions as leadtng citizens,* In the coursc 
of the sceond and third centurics of our era this desert metropolis 
became onc of the richest dties of the Near East. 

Tadmor (the early Semitic name of Palmyra) must have been 
a very ancient settlement, for il vrås cited under the name Tad* 
mar of Amumi'* in an inscriptlon of Tiglath-Pi leser 1 (ca. 
1100 B.C.), So impressed by its ruins were the .Arab stoiy--tdlers 
that they ascriljcd Its origin to the jinn who, they believed, had 
built it for King Soiomon. 

Exaetly when the Arabs came tnto possession of Palmyra locaJ 
Iradition dæs not seent to remcmbcr. T hc hrst aulhentic mentton 
of the town is when Mark Antony in 42-41 B.C. made a vain 

* A r«enlly idfntifipJ Sjibotaean «n=. ’RM, (w«nty-five mUa east nf d-'AqabAh, 

il koTikilic Iram (*ur. ^ , 

* PUny 14k V, til. * tcrola, pp. 274, ^70, 

* Luck^fibiJl. viiUHl5al*7s llebiw ctfonlcW (2 Ch. 8: 4) iiii 4 Ih« 

Gr«k tniPialiiitor of I K, ; [S ccmfuMSl ir with TéJiot in tmii liy SolqmtiiL 

ct t:±ék. 47 i iq, 45; jy* 
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attempt to possess himsdf of ils richeii. Its carlicst native inscrip- 
lion goes back to 9 BX.p at which rime Palmyra was aircadjr ati 
impKirtant trade een tre bcrft^een the Roman and Part hian slatcs. 

The city must have come withtn the Roman politicaL orbit 
early In thc imperial periodp for vve fmd dccreeg relative to its 
custonis dutiCS issued m A-C. 47. In ihc time of HadrJan (a,D, 

^ 17-38) Palmyra and its dependent cities becamu vassdb of 
Rome. As a conseqtience of Kadrian's visit in 130p ihe city 
receivcd the name Hadriana Palmyra. Septimins Severus (a.D* 

193-:^ri) Iransformed Palmyra and its towns into provjncial 
cities of the empire. At thc beginnmg of the rhird century Pal- 
m>Ta assumed the status of a colonyp but even then it must have 
enjoyed administrative independcnce wJth only a nominal recog- 
nit ion of Roman su^eminty. Palmyren es then began to add to 
their names Roman ones. The Romans recognized the city's 
military importance^ for their road from Dam asens to the 
Euphratcs passed through it. 

Palmyra reached its pcricxl of splcndour between A.D. 130 
and 270. To this period most of its instribed monuments belong. 
fts internat ional trade extended as far east as China, and as a 
City crealcd by the caravan trade it bccame ihe true heSr of Petra. 

The PaJm^Tcnes did not disunguish themselves as warriora odiirniih 
untll their chieftain Odaynath (OdenathuSp Ar. Udhaynah) 
drove oul of Syria ShåpOr [p who in A.D. 260 had captured thc 
Empenor Valcrian and conquered a large portion of Syria, 
Oda>math pursucd Shapur to the very walls of his capitab 
Ocsiphon (al-Mada'ln). In thc protracted struggk bciween thc 
Romans and the Saaanidsp who succeeded (22^) thc Parthians, 
the palmyren c chief sidcd with thc former and was appointcd in 
262 diix OnintiS, vice-eniperor over the Orient. The EmptTor 
Gallienus bestowed on him thc honorific tiile of Jmperntor and 
acknovvlcdged him master of the Romian tegions in thc Easi. 

This meant that over Asia Mtnor and Egypi ihesuprcmc amhor- 
ity was nominally in hts hånd; over Syriap North Arabia and 
possibly Armcnia tt was virtually l^hus did Palmyra Ijecomc 
mistress of Western Asia. Fouf yrars latcr (2f5pfi-7) Odajiiriatb and 
his cidest son were treacherously assassinated ai yim? (Emesa)^ 
possibly at thc instigation of Rotne^ w^hich had suspeCted him of 
disloyalty« 

Odaynath^s beauliful and ambitions wife Zenobia (Aramaic 
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B:ith-Zabbay, Ar* ^l-Zal>ba\ also Zaynab) proved a Avorthy 
successor. Ruling on behalf of her young son Wahb-AIlath (the 
gift of al-I-at, Greek Alhenodoms) she arrogated to herself the 
titlc of Quceti of ihc East and for a time defied the Roman empire. 
With masculine energy she pushed forward the frontiers of her 
kingdom so as to includc Egypl and a large part of Asta Minort 
where the Roman garrisons in 270 were ih rust back as far as 
Ankara (Ancyra)* Even in Chakedon opposite Byiantium a 
miltlar)' attempt AVas made to establish her ruic. Her victorious 
troops in the same year oceupied Alexandria, the sccond city 
of the empire, and her miiior son, who was then proclaimed 
King of Egypt> issued coins from which the head of Aurelian 
was omitted. Her success on the battl^ficld was due in the main 
to her two Palmyrene generals, Zabbay and Zabda. 

Aurelian at last bestirred himself. In a battie at Antioch 
followed by another near Hims hc defeated Zabda> and in the 
spring of 272 he entered Pal myra. The proud Arab queen fled 
in despair on a swift dromedar^' into the descri, but was hnally 
taken captivc and kd In golden chains before the chariot of the 
Victor to grace his triumphal cntr>' into Rome. En route to his 
Capital Aurelian AA^as informed of an uprising in Palmyra and 
thereupon speedily retiimed to the city> complelely destroyed 
it^ walls and dissolved its commonwealth. The ornaments of the 
gloriousTemplcofthe Sun (Bel) hc transferred to the new tcmple 
he erected in Rome to the siin-god of the Kast in memorj.' of hig 
notable victory. The city was Icft in ruins, in practically the same 
State as at present. Thus did the briliiant and metcoric glory of 
Palmyra come to an end. 

The Palmyrene civiliiation was an intereslmg blend of Grcck, 
Syrian and Parthi an (Iranian) elements. U is signifleant not 
only in itself but, as in the case of the Kabataean civiliKation 
which we haA'^e akeady studied, as an illustration of tbc cultura] 
heights which the Arabians of the descrl are capable of attain- 
ing when the proper opportun!ties present themselves. That the 
Palmyrenes were of Arabi an stock is cvidcnced from the proper 
namos and the frequent occumcncc of Ara bie words in their 
Aramaic inscriptions. The language they spoke was a dialect 
of Western Aramaic not unilke the Nabataean and Egyptian 
Aramaic. Their religion had the prominent solar features tb at 
characteHicd the religion of North Arabians. Bel, of Babylonian 
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uNgirip stood nt thc! of thc ps^nttimn; Baal Sh^mm (thc lord 
of the hcavens) figured in votivc insmptions and no lcs$ than 
iwtnt^' other nam<*s of dfitics occuf in Palmyrcne. 

With thc fail of thc cphcmeral kingdom of Falmyrena land 
trafHc &ought and found othci' paths. Bu^ra (Bo$tra) in ];;lawraii 
and other Gha^^anid towns became beneficiarics of the desert 
city as that city had once been the beneficiaay of Petrap 

The Ghassanids claim descent froin an ancieni South Arabian 
tribcp headed fqrnterly by 'Amr Muzayqiya^ ibn-*Amtr Ma’-a!- 
Samå'p which is supposed to have fled to y awrån ^ and aU 
Balqa' from al-Yaman towards thc end of the ihird Christian 
ccniury at thc deslruclion of the MaVib dam. Jafnah, a son of 
is regarded as thc founder of thc dynasty^ for which abu-at- 
Fida^ * claims thirt>'-one sovereigriSp Hani]rah ahL^fahani^ thirty- 
tvvo, and al-Mas*udi* and ibn^^utaybah ^ only eleven. These 
figures show how obseurc Jafnid hbtorj' has remained to .“^rab 
chroniclers. 

This Yamani tribe displaced the Salih, thc first Arabians to 
found a kingdom in SjTla^ and cstablisKed itself in thc region 
soulh-east of Damascus at the northem end of the great trans¬ 
port route ihat bound Ma*rib with Damascus. in course of time 
the banu-Ghassan werc Christianlzed and Syrianized, adopting 
the Aramaic language of Syria without^ however, abandoning 
their nalive Arabic tongue. Likc other Arabian tnbes in the 
Fertile Crescent they thu3 bccame bihngual. About thc end of the 
fifth ccntiir)^ they were brought vrithin the sphere of Byzantine 
political influence and used as a buffer State to stay the overflow 
of Bedouin hordes ^ serving a purpose not uniike that of Trans¬ 
jordan under the British today. Facing the Byzantine empire 
as they didp the Ghassanids adopted a fonri of Christianity w-hich, 
though of the local Monophysite va^iet>^ still coincided with 
their political interests. Their capital was at flrsl a mov'able 
camp; I ater it may have become fixed at al-jåbiyah in tlie 
Jaw'lan (Gaulanltis) and for some time was located at Jjlliq.^ 

The Ghassanid kingdom^ likc its rival and reklive at ab 

^ Axiynan [fauruitu (cT. Luckmbill. vul. L fifi 67a. Kilt. biUk*! Bn^n, d-Kiri,| 
Autanilit. 

^ TflWW '(C'OniLtiintln 4 i^t* 3 c. pjt. J6'7. 

* nV. pp. 11 vh> 1. iitp pp, j17.it. 

* Af-Åfa'dn/t fd, F* WlUiefifcM 1S50), pp. 314-1 ft. 

* Consulc Leone Caebun^ AMmalt p^- 93S. 
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l^lirah, the kingtlofri of thc Lafchmids, attaincd its grcatcst 
iFnportance during thcsixth ctinturj'afttr Christ. In this cetitury 
al-Hårith II ibn-Jabal ah of Ghassin {ca. $29-69) and al-Mun- 
dhir Hl ibn-Ma’-aJ‘Sama' of al-I^irah (Alamundarus of Byzan- 
tme histories, f 554) dominate Arab history. 'I his al-tylårith 
(nicknamed al-A'raj, the lame, by Arab chroniclcrs) is the first 
authentic nainc and by far the grearest in Jafnid annals. I tis 
history can bc checked wJth the Grcck sources.* As a reward for 
defeating his formidable I.rakhiiitd rival, al-Mimdhir tit, the 
Byzantinc Emperor Justinian appointed hini (529) Jord over all 
ihe Arab tril>es of SjTia and created liim patricius and phylarch 
— the highest rank neat to that of iht emperor himself. In Arabic 

the titte was rendcred simply matik, king, 

The grealcr part of al-ljarith’s lotig reign tvas oceupied with 

wars in ihe service of the Byzanline interests. Abuut 544 > Jn a 
battie witb al-Mundhir HI, the latter captured a son of al- 
IJarith and offered him as a sacrifice to al-'Uaza, the counterpart 
of the Greck Aphroditc.* But ten years later abySrith took his 
revenge and slcw his Lokhmid enenty in a battie in the district 
of QinnasiTn. 1 his baltle is perhaps the "Dav of lilalimah" of 
Arabic tradition, Halim ah being ihe daughter of aMJårith who. 
befor c the battie, perfumed with hor own hånds the hundred 
Ghassånid champions ready fordcath and clad them in shrouds 

of whitc linen in addition to coats of mail.* 

In 563 al-Hårith paid a visit to the court of Justinian i at 

Constantinople.* The appearance of this Bedouin phyiarch left a 
deep impression on the etnperor s entouragc. Øuring al-Harith s 
stav in Constantinople he secured the appointment of the Mono- 
physite bishop Jacob Baradaeus (Ya’qub abBarda'i) of Edeasa 
as prelate of the Syrian Arabs. So zcalous was this Jacob m the 
propagation of the faith that the Syrian Monophysite church 

becanie known after him as Jacobile, 

AUHarith's successor was his son al-Miindhir, also Alamun- ai. 

dams in Bvzantinechronicles. Like his fatber. al-Mundhir pr<ned 
an ardent'protector of Monophj-sitism,* and tbis temporarily . 1 - 


■ Prorapm., Bk- 1, eh. >7, St47*fl; L. 

Dtnciarf (Boim, 18 J 1 ). PP- 4J5. 4'*‘ * '-I' 

* Il,n.Qitl4ivluh,pp. 3 I 4 -' 5 : 'f- aBu-al-FtU , vol. i, p. S4, 


* Thcnnh*iHa, oJ. C. 4 * Boor (Ldpng, p. no. 

» Etcltii^lual Hitiaty. M. VViUiam Curetoo (Oxfortt, I.S53) 

pp. Jit-s; tr, H- Poyne Sffiith (Oxford, iStio), pp. 1S4-5, 
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alicnated the sympathy of Byzantlum and resul led in an open 
rebellion on ihe part of the Ghassanids, In S to he visited Con- 
stantinoplc with his iwo sons and was rregived with great honour 
by Tiberius [J, who replaccd the precious diadem on his head 
with a still more precious crown. In the same year he successfully 
raided and huriicd al-ljirah,^ ihc Capital of his Lakhmid foes. 
But this was not enough to reitiovc the suspicion of treachery' to 
the imperial cause with whicli his father before him had been 
charged. At the dcdication of a church in J^^QwårTn, between 
Damascus and Palmyra, he was apprehcndcd and taken prisener 
to Constanlinople, later lo bc incarcerated in Sicily, Likewise his 
son and successor, abNtt'mån, who ventured to raid and devas- 
tate B)'zan ti nc territory, was eairicd away to Con&tantinople. 

After abMundhir and al-Nu'man anarchy seems to have pre- 
vailed in Ghassaiiland- The various tribes in the Sy rian desert 
chosc the ir own chteftatns. The capture of Jerusalem and 
Damascus (613-14) by the Såsiimd Khusraw Panviz dealt the 
last hlow to the Jufiud dynasty. Whether HeracUus on his 
reconquest of Syria tn 629 res tored the Syro-Arab phylarchate 
is uncenain. Arab chronielers make Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham the 
last king of the housc of G hassin. On the memorable batticficid 
of yarmuk (636) this monarch fought on the Byzantine side 
against the Arabians, but later adopted Islam. As he was cir- 
cumambulating the Ka'bah in the course of his first pilgrimage, 
so the storj' goes, a Bedouin stepped on his cloak and the 
ex-king slapped him on the face. The Caliph 'Umar decreed 
that Jabalah should either submit to a similar blow from the 

hånd of the Bedouin or paya fine, upon which Jabalah renounced 
Islam and retired to Constantinople.* 

The dcgrce of culture attained by the Ghassånids, neighbours 
of the By Kantines, W'as undoubtedly higher ihan that to which 
the ir rivals on the Pt-rsian bordcrland, the Lakhmids, g ver 
attained. Under their régime and during the earlicr Roman 
period a pcculiar civilt Kation seems to have devclopcd abng thg 
entire gastern fringe of Syria from R mixture of Arabic, Syrian 
and Grcck elements, Houses of basalt, paJaces, triumphal arches. 
public baths, aqueducts, theatres and churches stood where today 
therc i.s nothing but ulier desolation. The eastem and Southern 

* Johh ofEplMsm, p, 415 {tral),— p. jSj (tf.), 
ll<tiAbd^Rabbihi, vol. L pp. 140-41, 
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slopds of have preserved ihe rujiis of almost three hun¬ 

dred tow^ns and villages whereonly a few cxisl at the pn^sent åay. 

A number of ihe pre-lslamic pwts of Arabia found in ihe 
Gha$$atiid phylanzh;; munificent patrons, LabTd, ihe younge^t of 
the sevcfi poets wbo composed the faniotis fought 

on the Ghassanid side in the battie of Ijahmah^ When ab 
Nåbighah al-Dhijbyåni fell out with the Lakhmid kinghefound 
in the cotiii of the aona of abyarUh a haven of refuge. The 
Madjnese poet yassan ibn-Thabit (b. 563)^ who cEaimed kin- 

ahip wiUithe banu^Ghassånp visited iheir court m his youth before 
he becamc the poet laureate of Muhamniad and made a nttmber 
of references to it in his (anthology). In an apocryphal 

passage aser i bed to him ^ wc have a glo wing account of the 
luxury' and magnificence of Jabalah’s court w^ith its Makkan and 
Babylonian and Greek singers and musicians of both scstes and 
its free usc of winc.* 

From time immemoriaJ streams of Arabian wandcrers have4-^Ti» 
been woni to trick lo along the eastern coast of their peninsula ™ * 
to the Tigro-Euphrales valley and scttle thereln- About the 
begi rining of the third centuiy of our era a number of such 
tribeSj calling theni&^?lves Tanukh and sald to have been of 
Vamanite origfn^ found an abode in the fertile region west of the 
Euphrates* Their advent may have coinefded with the disturb¬ 
ances consequent to the fall of the Arsacid Parthian and the 
establishment of the Sasanid dynasty (a.D. 226). 

Th^ Tanukh Hved first in tents. Their temporary camp 
devcioped in course of time in to permanent al-ytra1i (from 
SjTiae Atrtit, camp)i which lay al>out three miles South of 
al-KOfah, not far from ancient Babylon. This al-yirah becamc 

rhe Capital of Persian Arabia. 

The narJve population was Christian btdonging to the East 
Sy rian (later Nestorian) Church and was rcfcrrcd to by Arab 
authorsas worshippers (of Christ).“Someof theTanOkh 

wwc subscquently Christianized and domiciled tn northern 
Syria* The Tanukhs w'ho later came to Southern Lebanon and 
professed the secret Druze religion trace their origln to the 
l^khmid kings of al-yirah.* 

* Abu-oJ-pJiMj ahJ+balwim, c JB4-5), vol, jfifj, p, 15, 

* Amcmg Lbff Christian famtlin Udiaj todajr ta Huthem Lfbitnon afe *nm^ whJcK 

trace thcii dc*cent Uf C#ha»amd onjfin. ’ Cf, Taban, vot. i. p, 77a, 

* CE HittT, TÅ* Vcrkp p. II- 
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Tr^idition nam« Målik ibn-Fahm al-Azdi' as the fim chlcftain 
of this Arab settlement in al-'IrSq and makes his son Jadhlmah 
ahAhra-sb a vassal of Ardashir. But llie real fo under of the 
Lakhmid kingdom was 'Amr ibn**Adi ibn»Ka|r ibn-Rabt ah 
ibn-Lakhmi a son of Jadhimah s sister, wlio had inarricil a 
servantof JadhTmah.'Amr «tablished himseif in ahHTrah,which 
hc made his Capital, 

With the establishment of the Na$rid or Liakhmid dynasty in 
the latter part of the third century of our tra we bcgiti to tnead 
on firm historical ground- The names of some twenty Lakhmid 
kings have been h anded down to us, but the first clearly delitie-* 
ated personage is Imru'-al-Qays 1 (t a.d. 338), whose epitaph 
Is the otd«t proto-Arabic inscription yet discovered. The script 
is a variation of the Nabataean character and shows many signs 
of transition towartb the later Nortb Arabic script, particularly 

in the matter of joining the letters,* 

A descendant of IntruLal-Qays was al-Nn'man I a|-A'war (the 

onc^'cd, (a. 400-418), celebrated in poelry and Icgcnd. He 

is credited wlth ha ving hu ih al-Khawarnaq, a famotis caatJe 
near al-Hirah, as a residcncc for Bahram Gor, the son of Yaz- 
dagird I (399-420). who was anxlous lo have his son brought up 
in ihe salubrious air of the d«ert. AhKhawarnaq was dedared 
a miracle of art and was aseribed by later histor i ans to a Byzan- 
tinc architect who siiffercd the fatc common to many Icgendary 
architccts in bcing put to death on the completion of his work 

_favourite motif in such storics—^so thal the constmetian 

might tiever bc duplicated. Ab Nu man remained a pagan 
ihroughom his li fe and at onc time pcrscciited his own Christian 
subjccts and prevented the Arabs from visiting St. btmeon 
Stylittt, though in the latter part of his lifc hc felt more kindly 
disposed lowards Christianity. Simeon was bimseif an Arab 
and the crowds of the desert flockcd to sce the wonderful sight 
of this ascctic li ving on a pillar*top. The creclion of al-Sadir, a 
castle associated In poctry with al-Khawamaq and lying "in the 
midsT of the dcserl betwccn a!*Mlrah and Syria",’ is also 
attributed to al-Nu'mån, AbSadIr and other Lakhmid ATra&x 
are today bul names. None arc identified except al*Khawarnaq, 
Under al-Nu'mSn’a soti and successor, al-Mundhir t (ca. 

i Tfet Atå and the TaJl^lkh vete con fede inlt ofttf irilw in 

* DuUituil, Z« fH Syrif^ pfi. 34 '5' * ^ ilp p, 375. 
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A.D. 4 tS" 6 £), al-yiriih began to play its impoTEant role in the 
events of the dav* So great vas ai-Mundhir*s influence that hc 
could force the Persian priests lo crown Bahråm, once tlie 
protdg^ of his father, over the claims of a powerful pretender to 
the throne. In 421 he foughi beside his Sasanid suzerain against 

the Byzantines* 

In the first half of the sixth century al-FjTr»ih was rulcd by 
atioiher Mundhir, al-Mundhir Mt (f-i, 505 -^ 54 ). whom the 
Arabscali ibn-Må’-ahSamå’ ,Må’-al-Sama’Cthe water of heaven) 
being a sobriquet of his mother Mariyah or MåwTyah. His 
Was the moist illustrious rule in Lakhmid annals* He proved 
a thorn in the side of Roman Syria. His raids devastated the 
land as far as Antioch until he fotind more than a match in 
the Ghassånid al-Hårith.' About this al-Mundhir, ai-Agftåni* 
relates the curious story of the two boon-companions whom hr 
is said to have buried alivc in the course of a canoijsal. 

H is son and successor, ’Amr, surnamed ibn-Hind(A.D. S S 4 -^)f 
though tjTannical was a munificent patron of poets. The greatest 
bards of Arabia then Jiving, such as Tarafah ibn-ab Abd, al- 
HSrith ibn-Hilliaah and '.Amr ibn-Kulthum (three of the se ven 
reputed authors of "Golden Odes*'. flocked to his 

court 'Amr likeolher Lakhniidand Jafnidmonarchs^rccogniied 
in the contemporary poets Icaders of public opinion imd potential 
publicity agents* Hence the lavdsh bountics which he and other 
patrons, with the hope of seeing their Influence extended among 
the Bedouins, bestowed on the |>octs who frequented ^ 

'.Amr met his death at the hånd of his protegé ibn^ 

who thus avenged an insult to his mother by the 

Hind. the mother of 'Amr. was a Christian pnneess of Ghas- 
san; others say of Kindah* She foimded in the Capital a convent 
which sundved into the »ccond centunr of Istam; Yaqut has 
preser\Td for us its dc^dicatorj' insenption. In this inskription 
Hind calls hcrself "the maid of Chrat and the mother of His 
slave r'Amrl and the daujjhter of His slaves", I hat there were 
Chris>ian* »more th. popul^c profesing ih« Enst Syri»n 

is indicated by the many references to the bisho|>s of a|-I,lirah, 
one of whom lived as early as A.D, 410 - 

I. 17 - SI +5‘S: Mil-t«. 

VoL iip |i. 709^. 
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The Lakhmid dynasty cainc: to an end with al-Np'mSit IIL 
ahu-Qabus 5&:>-6o2), son of al-Mundhir [V. He w;i3 a 
patron of the famous poet al-Nåbigtiiah al^^Dhubyaiii bcforc thc 
latter was driven from al-yTrah as a result of a fal^ accusation. 
Havirtg l>een brought up in a Christian homOr al-Nu man was 
converted to ChrisHanity and became the first and only Christian 
Lakhmid king. That no metnber of the Lakhmld house saw fit 
before this time to adopt Christtanity* thc faith of thc Byzantines, 
may bc explained on the ground that the I^irab kings found 1t 
to their political interest to rematn friendly wiih Persia. Ab 
Nu^itiaji was baptized into thc Eart Syrian (Neslorian) com- 
munion, the onc Icast objectionable to Persia* 

The Axab civiiization of al-I;!Trahj. which faeed Persia, dtd not 
attain the high degree reached by the Arab civilizatinns of Petrap 
Pal myra and GhassSnland under Syro-By zan tint InflucrLce, The 
Araljs of al-I;lfrah spoke Arab i c as a daily language but used 
S>Tiac in writingp just as the Nabataeans and Palm>Tenes spoke 
Arabic and wrote in Aramaic^ The Christians in the bwer v'alley 
of thc Euphrates arted as the teachers of the heathen Arabs tn 
readingp writing and religion^ Frorrt ab tj Ir ah the heneficent 
influences spread in lo Arabia proper. Therc are those who hol d 
I hat it was the Syrian chutch of al-yirah which was responsibk 
for the introduction of Christianily into Najran. According to 
traditions preserved in ilin^Ruatah^ it was from al-H^^ab that the 
Quraysh acquired the art of writing and the system of false 
belief.* From this it is dear thai Pers i an cuttural induenres 
likewbc found their way into the peninsuta tlirough the Lakhmid 
kingdoni. 

After al-Nu^man Tyås ibn-Qabisah of thc Tayyp rul cd 
(602—11)* but beside him stood a Persian resident in control of 
the govemment. The Pcrsian kings thus incautiously aboiished 
the system of Arab vassalage and appointed Pcrsian governors 
lo whom thc Arab chieftains were subordinate, Such vvas still 
ibe arrarigenieiit in 633 when Khalid ibn-abWalid at the head 
of the Mosicm army reccived the subnti^ion of abldirah.^ 

3. Kifiddh As ihe Ghasaamds stood in relation to thc Byzamines and the 

Lak hm ids to the Persians so did the Kind ile kings of Centr a] 

^ Af-JVafifaÅ^ pJ. dc Gck)c fLpyii^rii P- il- -’J« “™J 217, 

U, ^10, Cr iba-QulaybAli, jip- 

* Ar^ fitioi Pen. i4tT-c/jfA= Miijfiinp flire-wor*Hip[*^r; Mutiirhae^in, 

■ twrrtic, * T^iidiiy where 4l-l,tb^ on« fctMMd lie M fn# low moundi. 
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Arabla stand in relation to the last Tubba's of 
Wilhin the pentnsuln tbcy werc the onlv rukrs to rcccivc the title 
of malik (king), vtsuaJly reserved by the Arabians for foreign 
poten tates. 

Though af South Ara bian origin and, at the time prcceding 
the rise of Islam, settled in the region to the West of I;Iadramawt, 
the powerful Kindah tribe is not mcnlioited in early South 
Arabian inscri ptions; the first mentton in history is in the fourth 
century of the Christian cra. The reputed faunder of the dynasty, 
Hujr, sumamed Akil aJ-Murar, was according to tradition a 
stepbrother of the yimyaiite Iilassån ibn-Tubba' and was 
appointed by the latter about A,D. 480 niler of certain tribes 
whom the Tubba' had conquered in Central Arabia,* In this 
position Hujr was succeeded by his son 'Amr, 'Amr's son al- 
flarith, the most valiant king of Kindah, was the one who for 
a abort time after the dcath of the Persi an Emperor Qubadh, 
rendcred himself master of al-ljlrah, only to losc it (about 529) 
to the Lakhmid abMundhir IH. Al-Mundhir put al-i^iarith to 
death in 529 together with about fifty other members of the 
royal family, a fatal blow to the |»wer of Kindah. AbySrith 
may have resided at al-Anbår, a city on the Euphrates about 

forty miles north-west of Baghdad. 

The discord among the sons of al-Harith, each heading a 
trtbc, led to ihe dissolution of the coofederacy and the final 
downfaJl of the cphcmcral kingdom, The remnant of Kindah 
were forced back to their settlements in ^adramawt- This 
brought to an end one of the two rivals of al'J;;iTrah rn the 
three-cornt-red fight for supremacy among the North Arabians. 
the other rival being the Ghassånlda, The celehrated poet 
Imru’^al-Qays, composer of one of the greatest of the Golden 
Odes,* was a descendant of the royal Kindah line and made many 
vain attemptsto regain apaitofbis heritage. Uis pcv?ms arc bitter 
with rancour against the Lakhmids. In quest of aid he went aa 
far aa Constantinople, hoiiing towin the sympathy of Justinian. 
the enemy of al-Utrah. On hts way back, so the tradition goes, 
he was poisoned (about 54O) at Ankara by an emissary of the 

emperor,* 

' Tarm, p, 14«?il>n Qul1*. 30S; (tumiiir ()(inilfr, TAr Ktmgtyf 

^ '"aT Houi*™ tljTjtUn, iSiljl. mi, i, p. i;OH^Vr. 
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In (?arly Islam a mimber of KIndiles came into prominente, 
Chief among thcse was al-Ash'alh ibn-Qaysp ihe ^a^ramawt 
chieftain who dLstin^uished himsetf in thc conquest of Syria 
and al-Uråq and was rewardcd by the governship of a l'crsian 
provincc, The doscendants of al-Ash'ath held imporlant posts 
under tht Umawad caliphs in Syria. AUMuqaniia\^ the veiled 
prophtt of Khurasån who posed as an intamation of ihe dcity and 
for vears defied the forcea of the ^Abhasid^C aliph al-Mahdip was 
prnbably a Persian. not a Kindile. As for the philosopher Ya'qOb 
ihn-Ishåq abKindi.® he waa so named becatise ht was a client 
(mawla) of the Kinda h tribe. 

Kindah^s rise is intercsting not only in itself but as the first 
attempt in inner Arabi a to unite a number of tribes around the 
central authority of one common chief. As such the experiment 
esta blished a precedent to aUIdijSi and 

* A li-cro of TtiOttliLi Mcrarc*! * S*c bclcwp p. 3.7^. 
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CHAPTER VH 


AL-HIJAZ on THK PVE ok THE ktSE OF ISLAM 


In its br^d outlme Arabmn hiBtor^' may 1 « dividtd into three 
main divisions: 

1. The Sabaeo-^irnyarite period, ending at ihe beginoing of 
the sixth century afler Christ; 

2. The Jahiliyah peHod, which in a serwe extends from "the 
creatiotiof Adam" down to the mission of Muhantmad, but more 
particularly/as used here, covers the century immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of Islam:'; 

3. The Islajnic period, exlending to the present day* 

The term Jd/n/zyaAf usually rendered “time of ignorance" or Thi± j:khk 
""barbarism^V in rcality means the period in u^hich Arabia had 
no dispensation, no inspired prophet, no revealed book; for 
ignorance and barbarism can hardly be applied to such a cul* 
tnred and lettered society as that developed by the South 
Arabians. The word oceurs sevcral times in the Koran (3 : J4S, 
q : 55^ 33 : 33f 4H - his anxiety to ivean his pcoplc 

from prc-Islamic reJigious ideas^ particularly from idoiatrj'j the' 
intensely monotheiaiic Mub^mmad declared that the new 
religion was to oblitcrate all that had gonc before it. This was 
later interpreted as constituting a ban on alJ pre-lslamic ideas 
and ideals* But idcas arc hard to kilb ond noone personøs veto 

is strong enough to cancel the past, 

Uniike the South Arabians the vast major 1 ly of the population 
of North Arabiflp including ahtJijaz and Najd, is nomadic. The 
hislor>* of the Bedouins is m the main a record of guerilla wars 
called ayydm al-Araå (the days of the Arabians), in which there 
was a great deal of raiding and plundering but litllc bloodshed* 

The sedentary population of al-I;lijir and Najd developed no 
ancient culture of its own. in this they were uniike their neigh- 
l>our5 and kindred. the Nabaiaeaiis. Palmyreiies. Gbassanids 
and Lakhmids. The Nabataeans. and to a l.irger extent the 
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Palmyrcine!^* vvcrc partially Aramatciztd; thc Ghassånids and 
Lakhmids werc South Arabian col onists am ids t Svro-Bvzantinc 

T m 

and S>TO-Pcrsia 11 cultures. Out stildy of tb<; Jåhibyahperiod th&rc- 

fort? limits itseif to a survty of thc battlea betwccn thc northern 
Btdouin tribes in thc ccntury precedlng the Hijrah atid to an 
accounl of thc outsidc miliural influences operating' amoiig the 
setticd inhabitants of preparatory' lo the rise of Islam« 

The light of aiithcntic record illuminer but fainlly the Jiihi- 
liyah age« Our sourcea for this periode in which the North 
Arabians had no system of ^vriting, are Ihnited to tradhIons, 
Icgends^ prgverbSp and ahove all lo poems, none of which, how- 
ever, were committed to wrhing l>cfore the second and ihird 
centiiries after the Hijrah^ two to four hundred years after the 
events which they were supposed to commemorate. Though 
traditional and legendary this data is none rhe Icss valuable; for 
what a people believe, even if untrue, has the same influence 
over iheir liv« as if it were true. The North Arabians dcvdof>ed 
no sy^stem of writing until almost the time of Mubammad. The 
only three pre-Islamie Arabic inscriptions thus far foutid 
(bcsidcs the proto-Arabio inskription of linru*-aI-Qays in ab 
Namarah, 3 28) are those of Zabad south-east of Alcppo (stz), 
of flarran in aJ-Laja (568) and umrn-abjimal (same century). 

The term ArabiansH as aJready explained, includcs in its 
broad sense all the inhabitants of the pcnJnsula. In iis narrow 
sense it implics the North Arabians, who did not figure in inter¬ 
national affairs until the unfolding of the Islamic power, Like- 
wisc the term Arabie signifiea the y iniyarile-Sabaean as well as 
the northem dialeet of aJ-Tfijaz, but since the taller becamc the 
sacred language of Islam and utterly su persed cd The Southern 
diajeets of abYaman it became the Arabic par excellence. 
Therefore^ when we sf>eak after this of the Arabians and of 
Arabic ive have particuiarly in mind the North Arabian people 
and the language of the Koran« 

The Ayyåm al-^■\^ab were intertribal hustilities generally 
aristng from dtsputes over caltte, pasture-lands or springs, They 
affordéd ampie opportunity for piunderLng and raidingp for the 
rnanifeslation of single-handed deeds of heroisni by the cham¬ 
pions of the contending triljes and for the exchange of vitriolic 
satires on the part of the poets^ the spokesmen of the warrmg 
parti«. Though alvvay's ready for a fight the Bedouin was not 
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necessarily cager to be killcd. His cncounters, thcreforc, were 
not 05 satiguinory os thcir occounts vvould Icad one to bcitcve, 
NevcrUielcss thesc Ayy.lm providcd a safcty valve for 3 possiNo 
overpopulation in Hcdoum land, whosc tnhobiionts werc norm¬ 
ally in 3 condition of scmi-starvation and to whom the fighting 
mood was a chronic State of mind. Through theni vendetta 

bccame onc of the sirongcst religio-social institutions in Bedouin 

life. 

The coursc of events on each of these "days", as reported to us. 
follows somewhat the same pattem. At first only a few men 
come to bloK's with one another in conscquence of sonte irørder 
disptiie or personal insult. The quajrel of the few then becomes 
the business of the whole. Peace ts final ly restored by the inter¬ 
vention of some neutral party, The tribe unth the fewer casuattics 
pays its adversaiy btoodmoncy for the surplus of dead. Popular 

niemory keops the recolleetion of the heroes allvc for centuries 
to conte. 

Such was the case of the Day of Bu'ath,' fought betivcen the 

ttvorelated tribes qf al-Madinah, the Aws and the KhazraJ, some 

ycars before the migration of the Prophet and his fottowers to 

that town, The Days of a)-rtj3r(tran5gression). so called becausc 

they feil in the holy months du ring which fighting was prohibitcd, 

werc fought between the Prophet's family, the Quraysh, and fheir 

aIJies the Kinanah on one side, and the E-Jawåziii on the other. 

Muhammad as a young man ts said to have participated tn one 
of the four combaia.* 

One of the earliest and most famous of these Bedouin wars was ti« 
the yarb a1-Basus, fought toward the end of the fifth century of 
our era between the banu-Bakr * and their kimmen the hanu- 
Taghi i b in north-easte m Arabia. Both tribes werc Christianized 
and etinsidered themselves descendants of Wa'il. The conflict 
arose over npthing more tlian a shc-caniel, the pruperty of an 
old tvoman of Bakr named Basus, whieh had been w'ounded 
by a Taghltb chicf.* According to the legendaiy history of the 
A^'am this tvår was carried on for forty ycars with reciprocal 
raiding and plundcring, while its fiames tvere fanned by poerical 

* jtJm* vol, \i, p. 1 61. 

■ rbcL-Hifihjim, pp, 117-1^ quiv|«i by VsHiiil* n\. p, 57^, 

^ Tbe city of t:>iy»r-Bikr (DurbeVrl iliJl b«n ei»£ nahir of thEi irib*, 

ToJ. iT*pp. i4Q-53;itbij-T«Tienam, //amdfoÅ, vd. lii. 
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cxhortatjoi^s. The fr<ttrictd^l struggle was Ijrought to an end 
aboui 525 through the inlercession of a|-Miindhir IJI of al- 
Hirah, but oniy after the exhaustion of both sides. The names of 
the Icadcrs on the TaghJib side, Kulayb ibn-Rabi'ah and his 
brother, the hero-poet Muhalhii (f A,D. 531), as well as the 
nanie of Jassiis ibn-Murrah on the Bakr side, are still houschold 
words in all Arabic-speaking lands. This iMuhalhil bccamc the 
ZTr of the stili poptiJar romance Qf.fftif al-Zlr, 

Hardly less famous is the Day of Dahis and aJ-Ghabrå'.the best 
known event of the pagan period. This war was foiight between 
the Abs and its s ister tribe Dhubyiin in Central Ar.'iUia. Ghafa- 
f 5 n was the traditional ancestor of both. The occasioti was the 
unfair conduct of the DhubySnites in a race betvveen a horse 
called Dåhis belonging to the chioftain of 'Abs and a ttiarc 
named al-Ghabrå’owncd bythesheikhof Dhubyån. Thostruggle 
broke out in the sccond half of the sixth ceritury, not long after 
the fonclusion of llic Basus peacc, and persisted at intervals for 
st'Veral decades inlo Islamic times,’ It was in this war that 
'Antarah (or ’Anlar) ibn-Shaddåd al-'Alisi {ea. A.D. 525-615), 

the Achilles of the Arabian hcroic age, distiriguished himseJf as 
a poet and warrior, 

Xo people in tlie tvorld, perhaps, manifest such ent husi asti c 
adm irat ion for liierary ex pression and are so moved by the word, 
spoken or itVritten, as ihe Arabs. M ard ly any^ language seems 
capable of exercising over the minds of its Lisers such IrresistibJe 
influence as Arabic. Modern audiences in Baghdåd, Damascus 
and Cairo can bc stirred to the highest degree by the recital of 
pocnis, on ly vagucly comprehended. and by the del i very of 
orations in the dassical tongue, though ir be only partially 
understood. 1 hc rhythm, the rhyme, the music, produoe on them 
the effedt of what ihey calj “lawful magic” {si^r kalål). 

lypical Semiles, the Arabians created or developcd no great 
art of their own, Their artistic nature found expression through 
One medium only: spcech, If the Grwk gloried in his statues and 
architecturc, the Arabian found in hut ode and the 

Hcbrewin his psalm.a finer mode of self-expression.'Thebeauty 

of man”, deel ares an Arabic adage, “lics in the eloquence of his 
tongue." "Wisdoin”, in a Jate saying, "has alighted on three 
thtngs; the brain of the Franks, the hånds of the Chinesc and the 

1 vat Ix, p. 15** viuL vit, p, 150. 
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tongue of thc Arabs.” ^ EloqiJttice, Le. abllity to express one's 
seJf forceful ly and elegant ly in both prose and poet^>^ togelher 
with archery and horsen^anship were constdered in tbe Jåhi- 
liyah period the three ba^ic attributes of ^^the perfeet man'" 

By virliic of its pecyliar stmeture Arabic lent itseJf 
admirably to a terse^ trcnchant^ epigrammade manner of speech. 
Islam made full use of this feature of the language and of thb 
psychological pcculiarity of Lts people, Hence ihe ‘*miraciiIous 
character"^ (r/Æy) of the style and compositioit of the Koran^ 
adduced by Mos lems as the strongest argument in favour of the 
genuineness of their faith. The triumph of Islam vvas to a certain 
extern the triumph of a language, more particularly of a book. 

From the heroic age of Arabic liieraturep covering thc Jåhi- Ttw 
liyah period and extending from about A.D. 5^5 to 622 ^ we have 
preser\Td for us a few pro ver bs* certain legends and in particular 
a fairJy abundant amount of poetry—all compiled and edited in 
later Jsiamic daj's. No scientifie literalure existed beyond a few^ 
magicab metcorological and medicinal formulaa, Proverbs con- 
stitute a fair index of folk mentality and cxperience+ Luqman 
thc Sage in whose mouth many of the ancient words 

of wisdom were put, waa cither an Ab^^ssinian or a Ilebrew. 
Tradition has handed down the name:s of a number of wisc men 
and women of the Jåhilfyah^ e.g. Aktham ibn-Sayfii, Hajib ibn- 
Zurårah and Hind the daughter of al-Khuss. Jn the vjA 

JmtMi by al-Maydani * (f J124) and in thc Am//fd/ 
of al-Mqfa^d^l al-pabbi ^ (t 786) wc have many specimens of 
ihb pre-Islamfc wisdom literature* 

Prose could not have been welJ represented m the Jåhiltyah 
literature smee no system of witlng had then b«n fullv 
developed. Yet wc have a fcw pieces, mainly legends and trad i- 
tionSp composed in Islam i c davs, which purport to have come 
from earlicr times. These stories deal most ly wirh genea logie^^ 
iansd^) and ihe intert ribal combats, the above-disciissed Days of 
thc Arabians. The Arabian genealogist^ Hkc hus brother ihe 
Arabian historian, had a ÅarrvriTatm and his fancy had no diffi- 
culty in bridging gaps and hlling vacancics; in this way he has 
succeeded in giving us in most in-slances a tontinuous record 

* Cf. hld^hbt (Ca-srij, 1324). jpji. 4I-J: vd. i, p. 1 15, 

2 volf, fCTainJt Ijjin); G- l'reytAp, Araåum fDoniik lS3S-43 ji, 

■ 3 toU. {Cnti^GKtlinrrpIt, tjoo); aJ-.M itin^^lnmiiii (f 9Je)+ aA 

«L C, A. Slofry (Lcyidciit 1915^ 
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fron^ Adam or, m more modest comp^, from Uhmael and 
Abraham. Ibn^Durayd^s Ki/åå ^ and ihe crtcyclo- 

pædic Work of ahu-al-Faraj aUEsbahSm (or I^jfahamn f A.D. 9G7) 
cfitillcd Ki/då a/-Aghdm (the book of songs) tomprisc most 
valiiablc data on the subj«ct of geneal ogies. SpecLmens of rhymed 
prose attributed to pre-Islamic oracles have likewisc sun’ived. 

It was only in the field of poeticaJ expression that the pre- 
Tslamic Arabian excelled. Herdn his finest talents found a field- 
The Bcdouin^s love of poetr^" was his onc cu I tural asset. 

Arabie literaturc, like most literatures# sprang into exisience 
with an outburst of poetry; but, imlike many otKcrSj its poetry 
seems to have issued forth full grown* Theoldest pieces of poetry 
exlant seem 10 have been composed some one hundred and 
thiriy years before the Hijrah in conncction with the War of 
al-BasuSf but ihese odes^ with their rigid convenlions, presuppose 
a long period of dcvciopment in the cultivation of the art of 
ex pression and the innate eapacities of the language- The poets 
of the middlc part of the sixth century have never been sur- 
passed. The carly M oslem poets as well as the I ater and present- 
day versifiers regarded and still do regard the ancient produc- 
tions as models of unapproachablc excellence. These early 
poems were committed to inenior>'t transmitted by oral tradition 
and final ly recorded In writing during the second and third 
centuries of the Hijrah» Modem critical research makes it 
evident that numerous revdsions^ editions and modifications 
were made to bring them tnto accord with the splrit of Islam.* 
The rhymed prose used by the oraclcs and soothsaycrs 
may be con sidered the first stage in the development 
of the poclical form. The Koran exJiibits such a stylc, The song 
of the camel-driver may have been the second. Native 

Arabic tradition which tries toexplain the orlgin of poetry in the 
attempt of the cameleer to sing in time with the rbythmte move- 
ments of the camel's pace may after all contain a germ of iruth. 
The word AJrfi, singer, is synonymous with raVf, camel-^Iriver, 
J^ajajSj consisting of four or six feet to the line, evolved out 
of rhymed prose and constitutes the oldest and simplest metre. 
"'It b the first-bom c hild of p^>tt^y'^ so runs the Arabic defini¬ 
tion, "with rhymed prose fora father and song for a mother*" 

Ed. F. WastcnfelJ 1^54)* 

» Cf. 1 tf jVc tCiijro^ I ^27), 
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In ihis herok age of literalure poetry was tht only mcans of 
literary expressian. The qa^tdak (ode) represented the ontyr as 
vvL-Il as a most finished, type of pqctical compositiuii. M uhal hil 
(t ea, 531), the Taghlib hero of the Basus War, is credited with 
being the first to compose these long poems. It is vqry likely that 
the ode developed in connection with the Oaya of the Arahians, 
partlculiirly among ihe Taghlib or Kindah tril>es« !mru-al* 
Qays (t 540). originally a Qah|åni from South Arabia, 
belonged to Kind ah. Thougli onc of the most ancient of bards, 
he is generally esteemed the greatest, the untif (printe) of poets. 

' Amr i bn-Ku It hum (t ca. 6 oo). oti the other h and, w as a T’agh* 
libite of the Rabfah fmm Morth Arabia. Though speaJeing 
different dialccts thesc poets produced odes whieh ex hibit the 

same literary form. 

Appearing with Homene suddenness the qnfltiitft surpasscs 
even the Iliad and the Odyssey m metrical eomptexity and 
elaborateness. And vvhen it makes its Erst appearance on the 
pages of history the qast^tth seema governed by a fixed set of 
conventionsJ stereot)*ped heginning, common cpitbeis, stock 
figures of speech and same choicc of ihcmes—all of which 
point to a long penod of development, Kich in aiumated passion, 
expressed in forceful and compact language, the ode is poor in 
original ideas, 1 n thought-provoking iniagcry.and is consequently 
lacking in universal appeal. The poet and not the poetry is 
more often the thing to bc admired. Translatcd into a foreign 
language it loses its value. The personal, subjectivc element 
prevails. The themc is realistk. the horizon limiltd, the point 
of view local. No national epic was ever developed by the 
Arabians and no dramatic work of first-class importance. 

.Among the andent odes the so-calkd “Seven Mu'aMaqat*' 
(suspended) hold first placc. They are still honoured rhroughout 
the .Arabic-speaking wortd as masterpieces of poelical composi- 
tiun. Legend has it that each of these odes was awarded the 
annual prize at the fair of 'Ukap and wa.s inscribed in golden 
letters and suspended on the walls of ihc Ka bah.' fheir genesis 
is cxplalned in this way: at *Uk 5 ?, between Nakhiah and al- 
Tå'if in al-idij»i w^s held an annual fair, a sort of literary 
congress whither hero-p< 3 ets resorted to celebrate thetr exploits 
and contend for the coveted first honaur. A poet made a name 

' Al.Suyati, (Cniio, J J^J). «l. U, p. 
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for himseif here or nowherc. The Fair {jÆj') of 'Lika? stood in 
prc-Iiilamic days for a kind of A^ad/mie of Arabia. 

The atmual fair^ wc are told, was held duriiig the sacred 
moriths when fighting was talx>o. The pagan Arabian calendar 
wa5 like the iater Moslcm one, lunar; the first three months 
of its spring season, i-Cp dhu-aUQa^dah, dhu-aUyijjah and 
MuhatTam+ coincidcd with the period of peace. l'he fair pro- 
vided amplc opportun ity for the exh i bition of native wanps, and 
for trade and rxchange of commodities. We can easily viaoalize 
the sons of the desert fiocking to thesc annual peaceful gather- 
ings, iingering around the boothSp sippmg date wine and enjoy- 
ing to the fiill the tuncs of the singing girls^ 

Though the first ode said to have won the favour of the judges 
of "Uka^ was that of Imru"-ai-Qaya (f ca. 540), no colléction of 
ihe Mu'allaqåt was attempted until the latter Umayyad petiod. 
Ilammad al-Rawiyah^ the famous rhapsodist who floorished in 
the middle of ihe eighth centuryp chose the Seven Golden Odes* 
undoubtedly from axnong many others, and com piled ihcni i nto 

a separate group. This collection has been translated into most 
European Janguages.^ 

Aside from the famous Seven Odes wc have from pre-Islamic 
poetry a eol leet ion named^ after its compiler, al-!Mufadda1 al- 
■ (t ca. 78 5}, at-Mufa^^alty/S/^^ containing one hundred 
and twenly odes composed by lesser lights^ a number of iimdns 
i'anlhologies) and a large number of fragments and excerpts iti 
the I?mfårt aZ-Z/arndsa/f, edited by abu-Tammam (f ^d 

in the A^rfdå of al-T|pbahint (f 967). 

The Arabi an poet (jAd^rr), as the name indicatosp was origin¬ 
ally One endowed with knowicdgc hidden from the common. man^ 
which knowledge he received from a demon< his special sAay/dn 
fsatan). As a poet he was In kague with the unseen powers and 
couJd by his curses bring evil upon the enemy. Satire was 

therefore a ver>* early form of Arablc poetry'.^ 

As his Office developed the poet acquired a varkty of func- 
tions. In bat de his tongue W'is as effeetive as his people^s 
bravery- In peace he might pro ve a mcnace to public order by 
his fiery harangues^ His poems might arouse a tribe to action in 

^ William jEmei, ^Lmdocip vcj. kp pp. 145-^35; Atint iuiJ 

Wilfrid S. Bluntp Tir Sfvrff GfffdrTt Odft ef Ar^å^^^å looi). 

■ Ed!.. O, 3 CO^fopi Li^driip I9iji-4)p 

* Balaiun wai a tjrpe of primitiv^ Ar^biark ulirul fNuirid Aj : 7). 
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ihe same inaiiner as ihe tirade of a demagogue in a niodern 
polidcal campaign. As the press agentp the journalist, of his 
day his favour was sought by pririccly gifts, as the records of the 
courtsof al- Hlrah and Ghassan show* LI is poems^ committed 
to memor>' and transnutted from one tongue to anotheri offered 
an invaiuabLé mcans cf publicity. He was both mouldtT and 
agent of public opinion. Q^t' a/^/ts&n (cuttiug off the tongue} wiis 
the formula nsed for subsidizmg him and avoiding hb satires. 

Besides being Oracle^ goide, orator and spokesman of his 
communily the poet was Sts hislorian and scientist, in so far 
as jt had a scientist. Bedouins meastircd intelligence by pottry. 

'^Who dåres dispute my tribe ,, * its pre-eminence in horsemen, 
poets and numbers?"* exclaims a bard in ai-Ag/tdNir^ In thes* 
three elements, military power, intelligence and numbers, lav 
the superiority of a tribe. As the hbtorian and selen tist of the 
Tribe the poet was well versed in its genealogy and folklorcj 
cogniscant of the attainments and past achievements of its mem- 
bers, familiar with their righls^ paslure-lands and border-lines. 
Furtherntoret as a student of the psychol(^ica1 vveakne^kges and 
hbtorical failures of the rival tribes it was hb business to expose 
these shorteomi ngs and hold ih em itp to ridicule. 

Aside from its poctic Intcrest and the w^orth of irs grace and 
elegajice, the anciem poetr>% therefore* has hbtorical import¬ 
ance as source material for the sludy of the period in which it 
wascomposed. In faet it b our onJy quasi-contemporaneous dala^ 

11 throws llght on all phases of pre- [slamic Life. Hence the adage, 
'"Tcnetry b the public register of the Arabians".* 

The ideal df Arab virtuc as revealed by this ancient pagan 
poclrv^ W£ts expressed in the Tenns midrtTaif manliness (later Heddum 
Wr/wj:), and *trj/ (honour)A The component elements of tfiuru'fiA 
w ere courage, loyal ly and gcnerosiiyK Courage wms nieasurcd by ^ 
the number of raids (sing. undertaken. Gencrosity mani- 

fested itseif in his readmess to sacrificc his camcl at the coming 
of a guest or on behalf of the poor and the hclpless^ 

The namc of yatim Ct ^S) ^wen handed 

down lo the present day as ihc person i fica tion of the Bedouin 
ideal of hospitaUty. As a lad in charge ofhb father'a camds he 

> Vol, TiU, p. 77 . * vol. ii, p, 

* On måtrM'aJk aotl wc Hftkl« by Ublir Fnfri m <// 
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once slaughtercd three of the animab to feed passing strangers 
and dUtributed the rest among them, which eaused his father 
to expel him from homeJ 

The name of 'Antarah ibn-Shaddad al-*Ahsi 525-615), 
c\*idently a Christian^ has lived through the ages as the paragon 
of Bedouin heroism and chivalry* Knfght, poet, warrior and lover, 
’Antarah exemplified in his I i fe those traits greatly esteemed 
by the sons of the deserts His deeds of valoiir 35 well as his love 
episodes with his lady^ *Ablah^ whose name he im mortal i zed irt 
his famous Alu'allaqah, have beconie a part of the litcrary 
heri lage of the Arabic-speaking world. But ^■\nta^ah was born 
a slave, the son of a black maid. Hc was, however, freed by his 
father on the occaslon of an encoimter wIth an enemy iril« in 
which the young man refused to take active part» saying^ "A 
slave knows not how to fight; milkmg camels is his job*\ 
“Charge!^' shouted hJs father, "thou art free/"* 

Judged by his poctry the pagan Bcdotiin of the Jahiliyah age 
had little if any religion. To spiritual impulscs he was lukewarm, 
even indifferente His conformity to religious practice followed 
tri bal inert S a and was dictated by his konservative respect for 
tnidition, Nowhere do \ve find an illustration of genuine devotion 
to a heat hen deity, A story told about Imru'^-al-Qays illustratcs 
this point. Ha ving set out to avenge the nmirder of his father 
he stopped at the tem pie of dhu-al-Khalagah* to consuh the 
Oracle by nieans of drawing arrows.* Upon drawing "abandon*^ 

thrice he hurled the broken anrows al the idol cxclaimingt 
"Accursed onel had it been thy father who was murdcred thou 
wDuldst not have forbidden my avenging him'",'^ 

Ot her ih an the poctical references^ our chief sources of in¬ 
formation al>out ptC'Islamlc heathen ism are to be found in the 
remains of paganLsni in Tslani, in the few anekdotes and tradi¬ 
tions embedded in the late Islamic literatnre and in al-Kalbi*s 
Si9~20^) {the idols). The pagati Ara bian developed 

no mythologYp no in vol ved theology and no cosmogoiiy tom- 
parable to that of the Babylonians. 

* Ibra-Qiit 9 iylia.b/ f' ntniA-VAffWiS', di. de Goeje ^904), p. 1314, 

* voL irii, pp. 149 5^ p. 

* Thir r?inii1c Blwd hved dajTi* Jtiunvr Muth of ^f*kk^} 1 ^ Sts dehy Wsii m wHlr 

cd- ZakL(Caim, T914}, p. 

* S«: p, loPL tJtvtning by TarbiddEti in Kofaja 5 : 4, oj, 

* wl, p. 70. 

* 
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The Bedoutn religion represents the earlicst and most primi¬ 
tive form of Semitic belief^ The Soulh Arabian eults with their 
astral featuresj omate tcmplcSp ela1>orate ritual and sacrifices 
represent a higher and laEer stage of developmcnt, s stage reached 
hy sedentary society^ The cmphasis on sun-wnrship in the 
cuhured communitics of Petra and Pal myra implics an agricul- 
tural State where the association, has already been made between 
the lifc-givjttg rays of the sun and the growih of vegetation. 

The Bedouin's religion^ likc othr.r forms of primitive belicf, 
is baSically animistic, The striking contrast between oasts and 
desert gave him perhaps hia earliest definite conception of the 
spceialized deity^ The sptrit ef the arable land became the 
beneficent deity to bc catered lo; that of tht ar id land the maje« 
ficentj the demonp to bc feared.^ 

Even after the conception of a dcily was formed, natura! 
objects auch tis trees^ wells, caveSp stones, remained sacred 
objeets, since they formed the media through which the wor- 
shipper could eome in to dircet contact with the dejr>\ The well in 
the desert with tts clcansingi healing. life-giving w^ater very caHy 
liccamc an object of worship. Zamzam's holincss, aecording to 
Arabian authorsn was pre-islamic and went back to the time 
when it s^ppltl^d w^aterto Hagar and Ishmaelp* Yåqut,“and after 
him al-QazwTni/ speak of travel lers cartying away waler from 
the Well of ^Urw'aJi and ofFering it as a special present to their 
relatives and friends. Cavcs bccamc holy through association 
with andergrotind deities and forces, Such was originally Ghab- 
ghab in Nakhtahp wherc the Arabians sacrificed to al-^Qzza.* 

Bal represented the spirit of springs and underground water 
and must have been introdueed into Arabia at the same time as 
the palm tree. The w^ord left an inltresting survival in the 
Moslem system of taxation, wherc a dfetinetion b drawm between 
whal Bul waters (i-c. land that nceds no irrigation) and what 

the sky walers, 

The Bedouin's astral bcHcfs cent red upon the moon, in whose Serkr 
light be graied his tlocks, Moon-worship implies a pastoral 
society', w'hcreas sun-w'orship represents a later agricultural 
stage. In our own day the Moslem Ruwalah Bedouins imagine 

* Ar, pittT* a frsiti ji «Hn “'to be on ^UAnlp to frar"', 

* \hn^Hi*hÅm,S7rak,ji.7^* * Vol. I, p. 434. 

* «£. F. WfWmfrki {Gotcitiffvn. i$4g)p pr wo, 

*■ Kalbi, pp. I S, nj; Va(jul, vot mt pp. 77^'J- 
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thal thf^ir life is rcgful^tcd hy the moon* which condenscs thc 
Wiitcr vapourg., distils thfl bcneficent dcw on the pasture and 
ni akes possible the growth of planla. On the olhcr hånd the sun, 
as thcy bclievCp would likc to destroy the Bedouins as well aa all 
animal and plant life. 

One characteristic feature of all elements of relig^ious belief is 
their tendenty to persist m some form when a higher stage of 
development has been attained. The survjval represents a coiri' 
promise between these two stages qf religions development, 
Hcncc Wadd (Koran 71 : 22 ), the moon-god who stood at the 
head of the Minacan pantheon, Ibn-Hish 5 m* and al-Jabari^ 
speak of a sacred palm trec in Kajran.^ Gifts were ofTcred to ihe 
tree in the fom^ of weapons^ gamnents and rags whieh were 
suspended from iL Dhat-Anwa|® (ihat on which things arc 

which the Makkans resorted anntially^ vrås perhaps 
identical with the irco of al-'Uzza at Nakhiah/ Al-Låt in 
al^Ta'if was represent cd by a square stone/ and dhu-al- 5 hara 
in Petra by a qtiadrangular blæk of unhewn black stone four 
fcet high and two feet wide. Most of these deities owned each a 
reserved grazing-land (^irria)^ 

|^Jln The Bcdouin pcopled ihe desert with li ving things of beastly 

nature calicd jmn or demons. These Jinn differ from the gods not 
so mtieh in their nature as in their relation to man- The gods are 
on the wholc friendlyj the jinn, hostile^ The latter are^ of course, 
person i heations of the fantastic notions of ihe terrors of the 
desert and Ils wild animal life. To the gods bélong the regions 
frequenlcd by mati; to the jinn belong the unknown and un- 
trodden parts of the w ildemess. A madman (majftuft) is but one 
possessed by ihc jinn. Wjih Islam the number of jinn was 

incrcased, since the heat hen deities were then degraded into such 
beings.* 

Thfl Among the urban population of al-Flijaip and only about 

"au-™ ^venteen per cent- of the population w as such, the astral stage 
of pagantsm was reached early, AU'Uzza, a|-Låt and Manåh, 
the three daughters of Allahp had their sanctuarics in the land 
which la ter became the cradle of Islam. In a weak moment the 

monotheistk Muhammad was tempted^ to recognize these power- 

* Vol. ii Ph 

* /ålrf, p. tb. 

^ Cf. Koraq 22 : 51-z, 


*■ SifaÅ, p, 74, 
* KiJbif pp^ 


' Sir'o^f p. S^4. 

* Koran 37 ; rjSp 63 tw. 
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fu! dckics of Makkah and al-Madinah and nxake a compromise 

in thctr favour, bul afterwards he retracted and thc revel albu 

IS said to have rcceivcd thc fonii now found in surah JJ : l f)-2oJ 

LatL-r Ihcologians escplaincd the case according to the principle 

of ttåsikh and vsånsHih, abrogating and abrogated verses, by 

means of whieh God revokes and alters the announcemenls of 

His lii'illf this results in the cancellation of a verse and thc sub- 

stttutton of ariothcr for it (Koran 2 : loo), Al-LOt (from al- 

Ilåhah, the goddess) had her sacred tracls {ftima and karam) 

ncar aJ-Ta’if, whither ihe Makkans and others flocked for 

■ " 

pilgrimage and sacrifice. Withinsuch an endosureno treca could 
be fdled, no ganie hunted and no human blood shed- Animal 
and plant life therein parlook of ihe inviolability of thc deity 
therc honoured. Of si milar origin were the cities of refuge in 
bracL Herodotus* mentions this goddesa under the name Alilat 

among thc Nabaiaean dcjt)c$> 

Ab'L'Kia {thc most might>% Venus, the moming star) had her 
cult in NaJchlah east of Makkah. According to al-Kalbl,^ hers 
was the most venerated idol amonig the Quraysh* and Muham- 
mad as a young man ofiered her a sacrifice^ lier sanetuary' con- 
sisted of three trecs. Human sacrifice charactenzed her cult, She 
wa$ the Lady "Uz2ay-aa to whom a South Arabian offered a 

golden image on behalf of his sick daughter, Amat*^ Uzzay-an* 
(thc maid of "Abd-al-^Uzza was a favour i te proper 

namc at thc rise of Islams 

Man ah (from munlyi^k^ allottcd fa le) was thc goddess of 
desti ny* and as such represented an earlicr phase of neligious 
!ife,* Her main sanetuary^ consisted of a black stone in Qudayd 
on the road belwccn Makkah aod Vathrib (Iater al-Madinah) 
and she was espccially popular with the Aws and the Khazraj, 
who rallicd to the support of the Prophet on his fateful Hijrah 
from Makkah. As an independent deity her namc. assodated 
with dhti-al-Shara, appears m the Nabataean inscriprions of 
aUHiir;^ To the present day Arabic versifiers blame all mis- 
fortunes on or ^/-daAr (time), 

* Al-BrtrJåWi 4 nfr 4 r td* It, O, FltUciier, ■rai, I 

pp. 636-7; Ta/ftf PP 34 P- I 

* Bk, IIT, ch. S, * Pp. * Niclwfi^ toL k, p. 236. 

‘ Cf. Hcb, Mém, I*. 6s zU. ' Kii 3 bi. p, 13, 

T Cook«, pp, ai7, 3191 rf. LSdibareti, EpArmmi^ roL iti, IW IS 

191 Sb P^*S' 
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Sincc the mother's biood r^thor than the father^s formed tho 
original Iwnd of kinship among the Semhes and because the 
family organijation was firsl matnarchal, the Arabian goddess 
preceded the god an objcct of worship. 

Hubal (from Aram. for vapoiir, spirit)j. evidently the chief 
deily of al-Ka^bah, was represented in human form. Beside bim 
atood ritual arrows iised for divination by the soothsaycr 
from xAramaic) who drew lots by meaii^ of them. The tradition 
in ibrt'Hisham/ which makes 'Amr ibn-Luhayy the importer 
of this idol from Moab or Mcsopotamia, may hai^c a kcrnel of 
tnjth in so far as it retains a memory of the Aramaie origin of the 
dcity.* At theconquest of Makkah by Muh ammad Hubal shared 
ihc lot of the other idols and was destroyed. 

Thepagan Ka^baht which bccamc the Palladium of Jslam, was 
an unpreLentious rube-hke (hence the name) building of primi¬ 
tive simplicity, originally rooflefiSp servdng as a shelter for a black 
meteorite which was venerated as a fetish. At the time of the 
birth of Islam the structure was that rebuilt by abWalid ibn- 
abMughfrah from the UTeckage of some Greek shipjs destroyed 
on the shore of the Red Sea on iheir way to Abysstnia." The 
usual sacred territory (ÅÆrajw) spread around it- A nnu al pil- 
grimages were made thither and special sacrifices oifcrcd. 

Moslem tradition maintatns that the Ka^bah was originally 
huilt by Adam according to a celestial prototype and after the 
Del uge rebuiU by Abraham and Ishmaeb* Its custody remained 
in the hånds of the descendents of Eshmaet until the proud 
banu-Jurhumt and later the banu-Khuza^ah^who introduced idol 
worship, took possession of it* Then came the Quraysh, who 
continued the ancient Tshmaelite line. While engaged in the 
rebuilding bhmael reccived from Gabriel the Black Stone, still 
set in the south-east comer of the structure, and was instructed 
in the ceremonies of the pil grim age 

Allah the god) was the principal, though not the 

only, dehy of Makkah. The name is an ancient one. It oceurs in 
two South Arabic insmpLions, one a Minaean foiind at ab* Dia 
and the olhcr a Sabacan^ but abounds m the form HLII in the 
Lihyåjiite inseHptions of the fifth century B.C,* Lihyan, which 

^ pp, je 

* The Ar&bÉc word for idul, ti clcirly adnptatitm of Anmuic 

* Al-Aznqi, ^Ååifdr pp. Yn^n^Qbi. 

T'tf VOt. ii* ppr * Korsn 2l ^ Wi nT|** ft^ p._ ^.o 
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evident ly got tho god from Syria, was llic first centre of the 
vvorship of this deity in Arabia. The name octoirs as HaJlah in 
the Safa inscriptions five centuries before Islam ^ and also In a 
pre-lslamic Christian Arablc inscription. found in umm-al^Jirnå)» 
Syria, and asmbed to the sixth century.* The name of Muham- 
mad*s fa ther was 'Abd-Allåh {'AbduJJahp the sLa\^e or wor- 
shipper of Allah). The estcem in whlch Allah was held by the 
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THE BLACK STONE OF AL-KA'BAH 


pnc-Islamic Makkans as the creator and suprome provlder and 
the One to be invdked in time of special peril may i« inferred 
from sneh koranic passages as 31 : 31; 6 r 137, 109; to: 23. 

Evidcntly he was the tri bal tieity of the Quraysh, 

Thougb in an inhospitable and barren valley with an incSement 
and unhealthy climatc this sancTuary at Makhah made al-Hijajt 
the most iinporTani rdigious centre In North Arabia. 

Other pagan deities such as Nasr* (vxJtnfc), *Awf (the great 
bird) bear animal names and suggest totemie origin. As for 
future lifci nowrhere In the authentkated ancient literature do 
W'e find expressed a clear and precise idea of it* The few vagoc 

^ Duwudp ftt 141-2. 

■ Emro Liltmiinn, £h'ti€kn/i Sfmiiittik vqU vti 

VP- I 9 r'«> 4 . * 71 1 *3+ 
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references may be explained as an echo of Christa an dogma . 
The hedoiiistic Arabian character was loo mueh absorbed in the 
im media te issues of li fe to devote miich thought to the hcrc- 
after. In the words of an old bard: 

\Ve spin about and wliirl our way ihmugh life^ 

Then, rich and ponr alike, at last seek rtsi 
Below the ^Tound In halfuw pils slate-covered; 

And tliere we do abideA 

As the Bedouins frctiucntcd the scttled towns of dNFJijSz for 
the exchangc of thetr commoditics, and particularly during the 
four months of "holy trucc”, they became inoculated with som« 
of the more advaneed urban belicfs and were Initiated Into 
ritualistlc practices of the Ka'bah and the offering of sacrihees. 
Camcls and sheep were offered at Makkah and at various stones 
(afiiM) elsewherc which were regarded as idols or aitars. In the 
pilgrimage to some great shrinc of the urban Arabians lay the 
most important religious praetke of the nomad. The "hoiy 
truce" included what became in the Aloslem ealcndar the 
eieventh, Iwelfth and first mondu of each ycar (dhu-al-Qa'dah, 
dhu- 3 l-l;fijjah and Muharram) together with a fourlh month 
in the middle (Rajah)* The first three were especially set astde 
for religious observance, and the fourth for trade* Al-Hijaz, 
through its some what central piosition, ils accessibility and its 
Location on ihc main caravan route running north and south, 
offered an unexccilcd opportunity for both religious and com- 
merctal artivity. Thus arosc its 'Ukåf fair and its Ka'bah. 

Al-^ija*, the barren country standing like a barricr (itijda) 
bctwccn the uplands of Najd and the low coastal region called 
Tihåmah (ncthcrland), could boast only three cities: al-Tå’if and 
the two sister citics Makkah and al-Madtnah. 

Ah'J'å'ifi nestUng among shady irecs at an attitude of about 
6000 feel and dcscribed as ”a bk of Syrian earth", was, as il 
still is, the summer resort of the Makkan aristocracy, Burck- 
hardt, who x-isited the town in August 18(4, deelared the 
scenery en route the most picturcs<|ue and delightful hc had 
s«n siiice his deparlure from Lebanon,* Its products included 
honey, water-mcions, bananas, figs, grapca, olives, peaches and 

* A 1 iu-Tfttiifiiniii, pr 563 ;cf. LyaW, Stivii, 

■ Jvh-a L. Burckhikrdt. Trat^It iq JrMa (Londou, 27*. 
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quinccs-* tts nwes wcrc famous for thc art ar which providf^d 
Makkah with its pcrfumcrj'* Ils vines, according to a tradition 
liandi*d doiivn in al-Aghåni} were introduccd by a Jewess wtio 
offered thc firet slips as a pre^nt to 3 local chief. Its wine, 
though in great demand, was less capensivc than the forcign 





S^IAKKAH FROM THE MOUNTACN OF ABU-QUBAVS, U'JTH 
MOUNT yiRA* IN TUR RACKOROUND, ' 

wlcbratéd in Arabic poertry. Of all places in thc penmsula 

abyi'if camc noarest to the korank descripibn of Paradise in 
surah 47 : i6-j 7. 

1 he name Makkah, the Macoraba of Ftolcmy,® comes from Mtkfc.ii 
Sabaean Makuraba, meaning sanetuarj*, whteh indicates that it 
owes its foundation to some rcligious association and therefore 
must have been a religious centre long befor« Mubamrnad was 
born. It lies in thc Tihamah of southem al-yijSi, about forty- 
eight miles from The Red Sea, in a barren, rotky valley described 
in thc Koran (14: 40) as "unfit for cnUivation”, The thermo- 

' Cf. ibn-ButtutJih, Tn^/at at'XuffJr, cd. utd tr, C. Dernmciy uiJ B. R. 
inerti, ^rd itnpr«Bion, vol. \ (P&rU, pp- 

* Vul, iv, p, 7j, II. 9-10. I Gtffgrafiitt, ed. Nobtw. Bit. VJ. eh, 7, fl ji. 
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meter in Nlakkah cari register al most unbearable heat* When 
ihc famous Arab travcller ibn-BaTTritah^ of Tangier attemptcd 
tlie circumambulatiun of thc Ka'bah barefooted, he fa i led 
because of thc ‘‘flamcs" reflectcd bjr thc atones. 

Older still thati the south-to-north "spice road” which passes 
through it, the city early bccamc a tnidway station bcrween 
Ma rib and Ghaizah- The cottuncrcially minded and progressive 
Makkans soon rendcred thetr city a centre of wealth* A Mahkan 
caravan which w^as involved iti the Badr skirmish (Mar. t6, 624) 
whiJe returning from Ghaxzah consisted of a thousand camels, 
according to alAVåqidt,* and cairied incrchandise worth 50,000 
dinars (about j^2o,oqo)> Under the Icadcrship of the Quraysh* 
thc cuatodians of the Ka'bnh, who tvere evident ly respons i ble 
for making that sanetuary a national shrine and the 'Ukai fair 

a commercial and intctlccttial rendezvous, Makkah's pre-emin* 
ence becamc securc. 

Yathrib (VTHRB of the Sabacan insedplions, jathrippa of 
Ptolemy),* tay some 300 miles nonh bf Makkah and was mueh 
more favoured by nature than its southem sister. Bestdes lying 
on the "spice road", which connccted al-Yaman with Syria, ihe 
city Was a veritable oasis, espccially adapted for the cultivation 
of date-palms. I ti the hånds of vts Jewish inhabi tants, the banu* 
NadTr and baiiu-Qurayzah, the town becamc a Itading agricul- 
tural centre, judging by their proper nam« and die Aramaean 
vocabulai^ used iti their agricuUural life these Jews must have 
been mostly Judaized dans of Arabian* and Aramaean stock, 
though the nucleus may have beetj Israclites who flcd from 
Patestine at the time of its conquL-sl hv the Romans in the first 
cemury after Christ. It was possibly th«c Aramaic-speaking 
JeWTi who ehanged thc name Yathrib into Aramaic Medinta 
thc explanation of the name al-MadTnalv <Medina) aa "the 
town" (of the Praphet) being a comparalivelv latc one. The iwo 

leading non-Jcwish tribes werc the Awa and the Khazra.j who 
came originally from al-Vaman* 

Though not in thc main stream of worid events, pre-Islamic 
al-HijSz could hardly t« said to Have been in a backwater. Its 

exclusivencjss is post-Mishtmamadait and dates frum ihe eiphth 

' V(J. 1 , p. J«I. 

I l"*' '1' {Cdfutta, p, ,5S* 

■ Ek, Vl^chn 7, 1 variant 

’ Ys'HiiH, vDk ii, p, 4^, ,l„ AnliS« mb« fr™ ,hith lh*y 
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year of thc in xvhich Makkah was captured and the 

twent)"-c 1 ghth vcrscof sQrah nin^ revealed,^ Jn the first cmitury 
aftcr Muhanimad, howevtTp thcre flourished In hU birthplace 
a number of Chriarian and Jewish ph>’siciaTis, musicians and 
merchanlrs. 

The carSier South Arabian civili2atJon could not have ako¬ 
ge i her passed away witliout leaving same trace m its northern 
succe^^r. The i nscript ion (542-5) of Abrahah dealirtg with thc 
break of the Ma^rib Dam bcgins vvith the folio wing wordsi 
"In the power and gract and mercy of the Mcrciful [Riiå- 
maft-an] and His Messiah and of the Holy SpJrit”.^ The word 
JiaJtffiitfi-an is espcciaJly signihcant because its northern cqui- 
valent, became later a prominent attribute of Allah 

and One of His namts in the Koran and In Islamic thcology. 

Surah nineieen is dominatcd by al-R^Amdn. Though used in 
the in&cription for the Christian God, yet the word is evidently 
Ixirrowed from the name pf one of the older South xArabian 
deities. A/-J?åj^ém (thc compassionate) also occtrrs as the name 
of a deJty in pre^Isiamic and Sabaean inscriptions.* 

Another South Arabic inscription uses association in the 

sense of polytbciam, the kind of sAiri agaJnst wbich Muham- 
mad vehemently and fcrvently preached and which consisted 
of the worship of one suprcme bcing with whom oiher minor 
deJties were associated. In the same i nscript ion occura the 
tcchnical term denoting unbelief^ as in North Arabic,* 

The Semitic population of the soulh-western coast of the Red a, Atfyi- 
Sca found its way thither, as we have leamed^ by gradual in- 
filtration from south-western Arabia. These Abyssinian^s^ as they 
were later cailed, formed an iniportant part of the great inter¬ 
national commcrcial 'Trust^^ which under Sabaeo-HimyaritC 
Jeader^hip monopotized thc ancient sptee trade^ the main artery 
of ivhich passed through aJ-fItjaz, For about fifty year^ prior to 
the birth of the Prophet. the Abysslnians had their rule estab- 
lished in at-Vamanp and in thc ycar of his birth we find them 
at the gates of MakkaJi threatening Its preejous Ka'bah with 

* Set bduw* p. nS; cf. vti|, |i, jSj; 'TiLba.rip T’tf/rfr,. voL x, p, 74. 

* F. Glour, MtfifflMitiUM i/étr fStrlin, 

PP- 3 ^r 40 r; rf. pais ir^ t, pp. If* 

* Duwuil nfld MftClrr, p. 95, |. jo; I>uj«aud ,4rtt^s 

PP- 15^ J- 

* J, II. Xtordlnmnn o^d in iVimr Zfiftjr^rt/J /ir dir W« 

vqF x ( 1 ^ 96 )^ pp. 185 -^ . 
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dfstruction* Makkah Useif wa^ the abode of an A byssi niaRn 
prcsumably Christian, colony. Bil al whoge stcntorian voice 
woii him the uniquc dislinclion of bccominf^ the Prophpt's 
muezzin^ was an Abyssinian nc^ro. The koranic references to 
the ses and its tempests (sOrahs 16 : 14^ lO : Z^- 4 t 24 * 4o)p which 
arc characterized by unusual clarity and vividness* are an ccho 
of ihe active maritime intercourse between al-IJijaz and Abys- 
smia. When the infant Moslem community was hard pressed by 
the pagan Quraj'sh it was to Abyssinia of all lands that they 
lumed for refuge.* 

In the century preceding the establishment of !slam> Zoroas- 
trian Pcrsia was contestlng wlth Abyssinia for supremacy over 
aJ'Yaman. Knowledgc of the military art of Persia was passing 
into Arabian possession from the sooth and also from the north 
through Persian Arabla^ with its Capital al-Hirah. Tradittori 
relates ih at it was Salmin the Persian who taught the Prophet 
how to dig a trench for the defcnce of al-Madmah.^ 

Al-flirah, the Arab satellko of Persia^ was the main charme! 

w • 

through whlch not only Persian cultural influences but* later, 
Aramaean Nestorian influences pcrcolatcd into the Arabia of 
pre-Muhammadan days. As thesc Ncstorians formed later the 
main link belween Hellenism and nascenl Islam, so now they 
acled as a medium for transmltting northem cultural ideas, 
Aramaic, Persian and Hellenic, into the heart of pagan Arabia. 

just such ap influence as the Nestorians of al^IJirah had on 
the Arabs of the Persian border was exerted by the Mono- 
physites of Ghassånland upon ihc pcoplc of a 1 -!;:]ij^z. For four 
centudes prior to Islam ihese Syrianized Arabs- bad been bring- 
ing the xArab world into touch not only whh Syna but also with 
Byzantium. Such person al names as D^wud (David), Sulay- 
man (Solomon), 'Isa Qesus), were not uncommon among the 
pre-Islamic Arabi aits. 

^ I [is toinb U ftill AtaiKlin^ in DeUrUfteU^ 

■ Suth Ar^ wopds af Et}ik]iliic; A* fprcwf), (Chrut"! 

disdpl«), JaÅaMMam (hrlilp {tftbJi:), (ongel^ 

cidjfilHdly (My 

(StiUn), point to Chriillttn Abyssmian influen« over Moslom flijof. Al^Suyil^ 

cilc* in cb. 38 of hil oA/ZJiJa {Cairo, h PP-i * * i® furtign worda in 

ih« Konm. 

■ &re Iwlow, p. 117. Ar./nW (PatTuJisr, sitr, jS 1107; 33 ; Jt>, 

låJjV *0r. B*5 L 4 h (qtrtlade, ii^r, i 55 : Iq-, 55), 

|j|ph£cf, tOr. 76 5. ^ 7 , *« bflSiJw, p. elc.| aw af P^fsiin dflrLvaeion, 
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Thisnorthcrn influEnce,howcver,should not be o ver-es tlmatcd, 
for ncither (he Monophysitc nor rhe Nestorian chiirch had 
enough vitality to make its rciigious ideas contagioiis. The 
material colicctcd by Pere Chcikho* does not sufficc to show that 
Christianity had struck deep roet anywhere in North Arabla, 
yet k fcvcals many pre-lal amter poets as famniar vrith certa in 
lloating Christian ideas and Christian terms, A considerabJe 
number of Aramaic words passed into the ancient Arabtc 
vo<;abulary." 

The monot heism affeeting Arabia was not entirely of the^fhA 
Christian t>'pc. Jewish colonies fiourished in aTMadlnah and 
various oases of northem al-Hijåip^ Al-Jumahi (f S45) devotes 
a section of his biographics^ to the Jewish poets of ai-Madinah 
and its environs. AZ-A^Ådut cites a number of Jewish poets of 
Arabia* But the only supposedly Jewish poet who left us a 
ditvdn was al-Samaw'al (Santuel)>* of al-Ab 1 aq near Tayma’„ a 
contemporar>'^ of Imru’-al-Qays. His poetry, hewtiver^ has nathing 
to differentiate it from ihc current heat hen type^ and thereforc 
al-Samaw^al's Judaism has been rigbtly suspected. In al-Yaman 
Judaism is supposed to have attaJned the dignity of a State 
religion under the aegis of dhu-NuwSs. 

In summing up k may be safely stated that al-Hijai in the 
century preceding the mission of Muhammad was ringed abotjt 
with Lnfluenccs,^ intellectuaJ, rebgious and materlalp radiating 
from Byzantine^ S>Tian (Aramaean)^ Persi an and A byssi nian 
centres and conducled mainly through Ghassanid, Lakhmid and 
Vamanite channels; but It cannot be asserttd that al-Hij^? was 
in such vital contact with The higher civilisation of the north as 
to transform its nat i ve cuhural aspect* Then too, akhough 
Christianity did hnd a footing in Najrån^ and Judaism Jn a|- 
Yaman and al-HU^^± ndther seems to have left mueb of an 
impression on the North Arabian mind- Nevertheless the anti- 

åViTyrdm Fj" ak, 2 vdIæ. (Bdr^ltp 

* Å‘ajrFSak atwl kt'M (church)^ dum^aå and ^vrak (Inugf, pictiuv)^ ffi/fi (inoolj:)^ 

radayak (sitmf), (wAlchmaEi)^ ttir {yokr)f/adddit fimdil ofi^n- 

ally Lariq. arv iUustxotiotuip Latin r^jr/rw^ 5 ^>tUic ^4s£ra atid Wntem 

Aranuic ^a^ra friini wtuch Ambic (cAnt]«, iin4 r«-tntrnduccd 

i filo EuTopc in ihc form of llaRnn SpuiiNh 

* /ikrf/ (Gabrirl), (rev^tatlon, (m«l pafrvrfulL iltu^lmlc 

Helirtw Word« In tht AntLk vocabuliiiy. 

* jTdA^vJ/ al Ski(**trd% cd. J, tfdS (Lcjdcti, 1016), ppr ?0"74, 

^ /yhtdtr a/-SaMtati'*a/y and rd.j rd. Chrikho [TMriit. 1920), 
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quated paganism of thc peninsida 5«ems to have reached the 
point where il failcd any longer lo mrtt the spirHual denian^ 
of the people and was outgrown by a diasatisfied group who 
devcloped vague monotheistic ideas and went by the namc of 
Hamfs.» Umayvah ibii-abi-ab 5 a]l (t 624), through his mother 
a second cousln of the Prophet, and Waraqah ibn-Nai^TaJ. a 
cousin of Khadijah, werc such lianlfs. though sevcral sources 
make Waraqah a Christian. On the political side the organiied 
national life devdoped in early South Arabia vfas now utterly 
disnjpied. Anarchy prevailed in thc political redm ai^it did iri 
thc religioufl. The stage was set^ the moment psychological. 
for the rise of a great fcligioos and national leader^ 

1 Lwi-Wti^nl from Amitmic tfartmgH Natwtåffim; N. A. Fons and H. 
oi iht Pairitim* OrtfMiEl SøHtiy. yd .lix (I PP^ l' * 3; 

Fcwicml and lipguurtic wll piokibly cotifinfi tlw ^jwrtjmC* Jjf llic Innucn« 

_ #■ ■fcT_1_ ^ ^ __ ■.■»..b. n^'Var AH IcLfiTTI llLit slBn Æt -CairtT 
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[N or Abolit 571 a cliild wa5 born to the Quraj^sh at 
Makkah and was given hy hb mother a name which may 
rema in for e^^er uncertain* His tribe called him abAmin^ (the 
faithfijl)p apparenlly an honorific tit le. The form which his 
name take^ in the Koran (3:138, 33:40, 48:291 47 -^) 
Muhammad ■andoncc(6i :6) Ahmad. In popular usage he b 
Muh^^mmad (highly praiæd)—-a name bome by more male 
children than anyother. The babyfatheTj^AbduIlåh^died heforc 
his bLrth^ the mother, Aminahp when he was about siat years old. 
h therefore fell to thelotof his grandfathcTp ^■\l^d-al-Muttalib, 
to bring up the bo}v and after the grandfather^s death tbe du ly 
de vol ved upon his patemal unde abu*T^^*b. 

Qurayih 

*p 

m 

QiqpiLry 

•Abd Matwf 

I __ 

^ ^ ^ 1 

'Abd^Shinu HiLshim 

I I . 

T T mtiyyah 'AtKt'fl-t'Mun^htl 

! 1 ^^1 

At-'AbbSi 'Abdultåh AlMi-T&lib 

MUI^AMMAD 'Ali 

When twclve years old, st ia related, Muhammad accompanied 
his unde and patron abu-Talib on ^ caravan jo urne/ to Syria, 
in the course of which he met a Christian monk to whom legond 
has given the name Bahlra. 

Though the onJy one of the worid prophets to be bom within 
the full light of history, Muhammad is hut Jittle known to us in 

' Iba-iliihiin, jl laj! Ya'qlilji, Vul. ti, p, iS; Miu'udi, vol. iv, p. U7. 

■ N amt ocoin in S Soolh Atm Wc inKriptlon. Ctrfui MutfrifitiMum Stmituarum^ 

p4ixi iv, t. ii, p. 104. 
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his tarly life: of his strugglc fnr a livelihoodp^ls eflbrts towarcb 
sdf-fulfilment and his graduai and painful rcalization of thc 
grcat task awairing him wc have but few rdi^ble reportSp The 
first record af his life was undertaken by ibn-Ishåq^ who died 
in Baghdad about a.h. 150 {767) and whose btography of the 
Prophet has been preserv'ed only in the I ater recension of ibn - 
Hisham^ who died in Egypt about a^Hh. Other than 

Ara bie sourees for the li fe of the Frophet and the early period 
of nascent Islam we have none. The first Byzantinc chronicler 
to record some facts about "the ru ler of the Saracens and the 
pseudo-prophet” waa Theophancs* in the early part of the ninth 
ccntur>\ The first reference to Muhammad in Syriae ocevirs in a 
seventh ccntur>' work.* 

With his marriagc al the age of tw'enty-fivc to the wcalthy and 
high-minded widow Khadijahp fifteen years his senior, Muhnm- 
niad steps tipon the threshold of clear history^n Khadijah w'as a 
Qiirayshite and, as a welUto-do merchant's widow, was conduct- 
ing business independently and had taken young Muhammad 
into her employ. As Ion g as this lady with her strong personality 
and noble character lived, Muhammad would have none other 
for a wife. 

The compeicnce which tiow entered into tlie economic life of 
Muhammad, and to which there lå a clear koranic* reference, 
gave him Icisurc and enabled him to purs tic his own ineUnations. 
Hc was then often notieed sccluding himself and engaging in 
meditation within a little eave (jgAdr) on a hiLi outsideof Makkah 
called It was in the course of one of these periods of 

distraction caused by doubis and yearning afler the truth that 
Muhammad heard inGhår Hirå' a voice* commånding: ■'Redte 
thou in the name of thy Lord who creaied^*p etc/ This was hb 
first revelatton. The Prophet had received his call. The night 
of that day was I ater named *'lhe Night of Power" (inylaf ai- 
and fixed towards the end of Ramadan (610).^ ^V^hen afler 
a brief interval following his call lo the pro phetic Office, 

the sccond vision camc^ Mufiammad^ under the stress of ereat 


» A. SpMmi voU t, J-tr CLdpzii;* p. 146 

■ P= 1^5 tt-T-J- ■ Sfijttli gi [ 

* Scc 1 brlhlm RLTat, Mir*di {Ciu ro, I )> i, pp. <6'^ 

* AUBukhiri, (Biiliiq, . Z96J, rcl i, p. j. ^ ^ 

* Kprm 9*1:15. ^Kenm97ti , 
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cmotTodp hoitiÆ In alurm and asked his wifc to put some 

covers on him, whereupon ihesc words ^'descended”: thou^ 

cnwrappcd in thy man ile! Arisc and wam*^^ The vdLcés vaiicd 
and sometimes camc like the "reverberating oF bL-IJs'' 
a/-Jaras),^ but bter, in the ^fad^neae sOrahsi l>ecafne one voice, 
identified as that of Jibrit (Gabriel). 


In his calJ and messagc the Arabian Muhammad was as . 
truly prophetic as any of the Hebnew prophets of Ihe Oid j 
Testamente God is oncn He is all-powerfuL Ht is the creator of I 
the u ni verse- There 1$ a judgment day. Splendid rewards in 1 
Paradise await those who carr)^ out God "s commandsp and [ 
terrible punishinent in hel I for those who disregard them. Siich 1 
was the gisi of his early message. 

Consecrated and fired by the neiv task whicb he felt called 
ijpon to pcrforni as the messenger (raJj?/) of Al I ah, Muhammad 
now went among his ow'n pcople teaching, pmeaching^ dclivcring 
the new" message. They laughed him to scorn* Hc tumed 
(Koran 67 : 26; $l : 50, Jl), warner^ prophet of doom^ 
sceking to effeet his purpose hy vivid and thrilling descriptioii of 
the jo>'S of Paradise and the terrors of hel I, c ven threatening hb 
hearers wdth imminent doom. Short, crisp» expressive and im- 
pressive were hb early revel ations* the M akkan surahs. 

As glorifier of his Lord^ admonisher to his peopk^ messenger 
and prophet Allah, Muhammad was gaJning fciv ton- 

verts. KhadTjah, his wife^ predbposed through the influence of ■ 
her y anlf^ coiisin Waraqah ibn-Nawfah '■vas the firsl of the few 
W'ho responded to his calL Muh ammad's eousin "^Ali and his 
kinsmaii abu-Bakr foUoived. But abu-Sufyån, representing the 
aristocratic and influential Uma^-yad branch of Quraysh, stood 
ndamant. Wbat they considenxl a heresy seemed to run counter 
to the best economic interesls of the Quraysh as custodians of 
al-Ka^bah, the pamheon of mullitudinous deities and centre of a 
pan-Arabian pilgrimage« 

As new reeruits, mainly from among the slave and low-er 
ciasses, began to sivdl the ranks of the believcrSp the ridicule 
and sarcasm whkh had hil heno been used unsparingly on the 
pan of the Quraysh were no longer deemed effeetive as weaponsj 

* Konm 74 : l 

* HuklkHH, ¥£il, i, p. a, L 11. CornpArt ihe cmII <if InlAh ft : j Tof AcKlraf^, 

AfékaMtMtgJ- sfi/t JjAfw (Gutiin^eOp J»p. 39 

^ Cr. iba-HiilwiH, pp« 12I , 143, 
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it bctame nrcessary to resort to activc persecution. Thcse 
new niéastjrcs rcsulietl in the migration to Abyssinia of eleven 
Makkars families foHowed tn 615 by some cighty-three olhers^ 
chief among whom was thai of ^Uthman ibnA\ffSn. Thet^mlgrés 
found asylum in the damain of the Christian Negtjs, who was 
unbending In his refusal to deliver them into the hånds of their 
opprerssors.^ Undaunted through these dark days of persecution 
by the temporar)^ loss of so many followers, Mnhammad fear- 
lessly coiuinued to preach and by persuasion convert men froiTi 
the tvorship of the many and false gods to thai of the one and 
true Godp Allah. The rcvelatioris did not cease to ^’descend^K 
He who had marvxOled at ihe Jews and Christians having a 
'^scripture" was dctcrniined that hl$ peopSej too^ should have 
one. 

Soon *Umar ibn-al-Khattåb^ destined to play a leading rolc 
in the establishment of the Islam ir state^ was enrollcd sn the 
service of Allah. About three years before Lhe Hijrah the falth- 
iul Khadijah died, and a little later died abu-T3libp whOp though 
hc never professed Istanir stood firm to the end in defence of his 
brother^s son^ his protégé^ Within this pnsULjrah period therc 
^Iso fails the dramatic tsrd\^ thai nocturnal joumcy in which the 
Frophet is said to have been instantly transported from al-Ka^bah 
to Jerusalem prdimmary to hb aacent {mi*rå/} to the seventh 
heaven. Since it ihiis served as the terrcslrial station on this 
memorable joumeyp Jemsalem, alrcady sacred to the jcwa and 
Christians, has becoine and rema i ned the third hoUest city after 
Makkah and al-MadTnah in the Moslem world. Embel I ished by 
later accretlons this miracuJous trip still forms a favourilq theme 
in mystic eircles in Fersia and Turkey, and a Spanish scholar* 
considers it ihc original source of DantcLs Comtf/y, That 

the memory of al-lsra’ is still a Imng, moving force in Islam 
is illustrated by the serious disturbance of August 1929^ in 
Falestine, centring on the Wailing Wall of the jets^ in Jerusalem, 
which the Moslems consider the halling-placc of the Buraq.^ 

^ Ibs-Ituhlkiifi. pp. 2(7 .?d; cf.4bn'Siii*d. vol, i. pt. i, pp. 

» Koran 17 : l; Duldmii, vul jv, pp, 156. ijo; ^ BaRhikwi, 

(CTairo, l vol. ii. pp. 16^72; (Si. I'rtmtiurg 

v^ol. ii, pp, 124 ' 9 - 

* Mtgutl Ai4n^ h/am andl/it Divia* CatttÉ^y, ir. II. .Smidrrlajiil tLondon 19*6) 

* I-roLably Ocim Ar. Ibhtiiinf^. xModem PalcitiaLitti eaJi tht WMilmi; nJacé 
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ihc winged horse with a %vomaii*5 face and peacoch's tail on 

w^hich Muliammad journeyed heavcnward.. 

About 620 some Yathribites, mainly of llie Khajtraj tribe* met 
Muliammad at the ^Ukaz fair and grew inlere^ted in what hc had 
to say^. Two years I ater a deputation of about seventy-five men 
invited him to make Yathrib (al-Madinah) his honie^ hoping 
ihcreby to secure a mcans for reconciling the hostile Aws and 
Khazraj. In aUMadfnah the Jews, who were Icxjking forward to 
a Messiah^ had evidentJy predisposed their heathen compatriots 
in favour of such a claimant as Muhammad. Having paid a 
futile propagandist vtsit to aUTå'if and believmg his cause lost 
in his native town, Mubanimad allow^cd two hundred foliowers 
to el ude the vlgilan.ee of the Quraysh and slip quietly into al- 
Madlnahf his mother's natLve cily^ hc himself followed and 
arrived there on September 24 r 622* Such was the famous hegira 
{åijrafy )—not entirely a ^’ftight" but a schente of migration care- 
fully considered for some two years, Seventcen years laier the 
Caliph ^Umar designated that lunar year (beginning July r6) in 
which the Hijrah took place as the official atarting-point of the 

Moslem era.* 

The Hijrah» with w'hich the Makkan period ended and the 
Madincse period began* proved a turning-paint in the li fe of 
Muhammad. Leaving the etty of his birth as a despised prophet, 
he entered the city of his adoption as an honoured chief. The 
seer in him now recedes into the background and the practical 
man of politics comes lo the fore. The prophet is gradually over- 
shadowed by the States mart ^ 

Taking ad vantage of the periods of "holy truce" and anxiousi 
to offer sustenance to the Emigrants {muAajfrittj) the Madinese 
Moslems^ now temted A ttrår (Supporters)* under the Icadership 
of the new chief i ntercepted a summer caravan on [ts retunt from 
Syria to Makkah* thus strtking at the most vi lal point in the life 
of that commcrcial metropolis. The caravan Icader abu~Sufyån 
had got wind of the scheme aml sent to Makkah for aid+ The 
encounter between the rcinforccd Makkan caravan and the 
Madinesc took place at Badr., twenty miles sourh-wTSt of ah 
Madmahr in Ramad^i A^D. 624, and^ tbanks to the inspiring 
leadership of the Prophet* resul led tn the coinplele viclor^' of 
three hundred Moslems over a thausand Makkans. However 

^ TKbaji. V*t. i, pp- 13 tuL p, 53. 
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uriimportant in itseif as a military engagement^* this Gha^wat 
Badr laid the foundation of Mu^amtnad's temporal power. 
Islam had won its first and decisive military victory. The victory 
itsdf was interpreted as a divine sandtion of the new faith.* The 
spirit of diseipLine and contempt of dcath manifested at this first 
armed encounter of [slam proved characierbiic of it in aJl its 
later and greater conqtiesls. It is true that in the foliowing 
ycar (625) the MaJtkans under abu-Sufyan avenged at Ubud 
thejr defeal and even wounded the Prophett but their triumph 
was not to end ure. Islam ret o vered and passed on gradually 
from the defensive to the offensivep and its propagation seemed 
aJways assured. Hitjierto it had been a religion within a staten 
in aJ-Madinah, after Badr^ it passed into something more than 
a State religion—it itself becanic ihe State, Then and there Islam 
eame to be what the world has ever since rccognized it to bc^ 
a militant polity. 

In 627 the *^confederates^^ eonsisting of Makkans 

■Wi'ith Bedouin and Abyssinian mcreenarieSp were again measuring 
swords with the Madinese. Pleathenbm was once more array cd 
against Allah. On the ad vice of a Perssan foUower* Salman,* 
as wc are told^ Miib^nimad had a trench* dug round al- 
Afadinah^ Disgusted with this innovation in warfare* which 
struck the Bedouin miscellany as the most uns portsmani i ke 
thing ihey had ever seen, the bcsicgers w'iihdrew at the end of a 
month after the loss of some twenty men on both sides.* After 
the siege had been raised Muhammad conducted a campaJgn 
against the Jcmts for ^^sfding with the confederales^^ which 
reaulted in the killing of six hundred able-bodied men of their 
leading tribe^ rhe hanu-Quray^ahp and the expulsion of the rest. 
The Emigrants were then cstabLEshed on Ihe date planlations 
thus made owncrlcss.* The banu-Quray^ah werc the first but 
not the last body of Jslam^s foes to hc offered the atternative of 
apostasy or death. The year beforcp Muhammad had sent into 
exilc the banu-al-Na^tr,^ anot her Jewish tribe of abMadmah, 
The JeW's of Khaybar were cxpelled from their fertile oasis 
north of ai-Madinah in 629 (a.![. 7 ). 

* AlAVuqjdt mDF« thiui a. tliini of fciMi l 

ta Bsdr ftod in hcmtiv * Kanui j ; r 19, S4 

’ Uf. Josef irDTDvitz in Drr Vol. kii '(l 93 l)p pp^ 173-^3;. 

^ Ar, from EVr.«. (tii thtniii|;h Aramaie. 

^ Korsm 3^: 9-33 dincVUcA thii bMllte. * Koran 

^ R&UUhuri, pp. 1 J-lH = ttSttlt pp, 34 - 5 ; Waqidi, pp. 35J'ti, 
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[n this MadTncsc pnriod ihc Arabi am zatioti^ tht nationaliza- 
tion, of Islam, was cffectdd* The new prophct brokc off with 
both Judaism and Chnstianity; Friday wasi substituted for 
Sabbatht the ijd/tén (call from the mtnarct) was decreed in place 
of trumpets and gongs, Ramadan wasfixed as a mcmth of fastmgp 
the qiålaA (the direction to bo obser\'cd durmg the ritual prayer) 
was changed from Jerusalem^ to Makkah^ the pilgrimagc to 
abKa^bah was authorlzed and the kisslng of the Black Stonc— 
a prc-lslamic fetish—sanctioncd. 

In 62B Mubammad led a body of r4O0 bciievers to the city 
of his blrth and exacted the pact of al-ljudaybiyah^ in whieh 
Makkaiis and Maslems were ireated on cqtiaL terms** This treaty 
practically end cd the war of Mtj hammad with his people, the 
Quraysh. Among other members of tbis tribe, Khålid ibn-al- 
Walid and *Amr ibn-al-^As (''A^i), dcsilnéd to become the two 
mighty swords of militant Islam, were aboui this timereccived 
as reeruits to the great causc. Two years I ater, tovv ards the end 
of January 630 S), the conquest of Makkah was complcte, 

Entering its grcatsanctuar^^ Muhamniad smashed the rnany idols, 
said to have numbered three hundred and sixt>^ exclaiming: 
"'Trmh hath come, and falschood hatb vanishedT^® The pcople 
themselves, however, were treated with special magnanimit)'/ 
E lardiy a triumphal entry in ancient annals is comparahlc to this, 

It was probably about this tfme^ that the territory around 
the Ka^hah was declared by Muh ammad hatam (forbidden, 
sacred), and the passage in surah 9 : 28 was revealed which was 
la ter interpreted as prohlbiting all non-Moslems from approach- 
ing it. This verse was e viden dy intended to forbid only the 
polytheisLs from dravring nigh to the Ka'hah at the time of the 
annual pilgrim age. The injunetion as interpreted is still efFect- 
ive.* N'o more than fiftcen Christlan-bom Europeans have thus far 
succeeded in SK^ing the iwo I loly Cirtes and esqaping with tlieir 
lives, The first was Ludovico di >/arthcnia of Bologna^ in 1503, 

* €f. I KLR|;n S ; ±9^301 Dan. 61 lO. 

* BaEuilhiirii |i|>. 3,5-6 - ETitti, pp. 

* fhsf. p, - Hitri, p. 66- cf. Koran 17 : S3. ^ Waqidi, p, 416, 

^ Viil. li, pt. I, p. 99; cf. Rayejaift*!, Vot i, p, 3^^, L lO. 

* Mubaltinmd l4lbltK Hl-Balan^i.d/-,^r^/4^ &i-^/rJ^siraA (Caim, 13J9), p, 47, 

^ 1 l<f dccUrrti faU« dw widdy vpmd EmopeAn l^gctid that M u^minjid'« bodv 
Uy in ih* air Jømcvrhrrt abave \tufcl(ah. Sw TA* Tt^rprli */ I vde^vi/* 

fii jV Sjfria^ Arn^ts AraAra If. J. ^V. Jonti 

(ttakJuyt Sorirly, toJ. wxxtij Lpndfm, ppn 1% 
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and amon g the la lest were an Englishman, Eldon Rutter/ and 
a IlungarUn^ Julius Germanus/ The most intercstlng was un- 
daubtedly Sir Ritihard Burton 

In. A-H- g Muhammad stationed a garrison at Tabukj on 
the frontier of Ghassanlandp and without a single engage¬ 
ment conciuded treatics of peacc wtth the Christian chief of 
Aylah (al'*Aqabah) and the Jcwish tribes in the oases of 
Maqna, Adhmh and ahjarbii* to thosouth.*The native Jews and 
Christians were taken under the protcction of the newly arising 
Islamic cammunit)^ in eonsideratlon of a paymenl Jater calted 
This act set a prceedent far-tcachlng in ils consequenc:es. 

This year g called the "ycar of delegations^^ 

(sartaf a/-wu/vd)* During it delegations di>cked from near and 
far to offer allcgiancc to the prince-prophet. Tribes joined out 
qf convenience if not convietionj and Islam conlentcd itseif 
wiih exacting a verbal profession of faith and a payment of 
(poor tax). The large number of Bedouins who joined the 
new order may be surmised from a saying attributed to "Umar, 
“The Hedouins are the raw material of Islam”. Tribes and 
distriets which bad sent no representatives before sent them now. 
They came from distant ^Uman* Hadramawt and al-Vaman. 
The T 51 >T*' deputies and so did ihe Hamdån and Kindah. 
Arabia, which had hitherto tievcr Ixjwed lo the will of one marip 
seemed now inclined to be dominaled by Muhammad and bc 
incorporated tnto his new schemc. Its heatbenism was yieldmg 
to a nohler faith and a higher mora I i ty ^ 

In the tenth Mqalem year Muhammad entered triumphantly 
at the headof theannual pilgrimage into his itewreligions Capital, 
Makkahi This proved his last visit and was tlicrefore styled “the 
fare well pilgrimage”. Three months afler his return to al- 
Madhiah, he unexpcctedly took ilJ and died complatning of 
severe headache on June 8^ 632. 

To the MadTnese period in the life of ihe Prophet belong the 
lejigthy and more verbosc surahs of the Koran which contain^ 
in addition to the religions Uws goveming fasting and alms- 
gi ving and prayer, social and poHtical ordtnanccs dealing with 
m arri age and divoree and the treatment of slaves, prisoners of 
war and enemics. On behaJf of the slave, the orphan, the weak 

“ /VrjrpM} ff/ ff //-3 ™li, (Lofadan^ 

1S5S-6}, * Bfllådhuri^ pp. 59 = Hitli, pp, 9^ 
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and thc oppressed wc find the legislation, of hiiti who was hinisclf 
oncc a pqor orpban cspcciaUy bencvolcnt.^ 

Even in thc hcight of his gloiy Mu^amnigd Itrdd as in his 
days of obsclJ^it)^ an nnpretcnlious life in onc of thosc clay 
houscs consisting, as do all oUl-fashioncd houscs of prcsent-day 
Arabi a and Syria, of a few rooms opcning into a courtj'ard and 
acccssiblc only tb trefrom. Hc was often secn mending his own 
clothes and was at all times wilhin ihe reaeh of his pcople, The 
littlé he Jeft hc regarded as siate property_ Some for lovc^ othen: 
for policical reaÆWins^ he took about a dozen wives^ aniong whom 
his favourilc was 'A^ishah, the young daughler of abu-Bakr. 
By Khadij^h be had a number of children* none of whom 
survi ved himexcept Fåiimahpthefamous spouse of ^Al1. Mubajn- 
mad mourned hitfcerly ihc loss of his infant son Ibrahim^ bom 
lo bim by Mary, a Christian Copt* "'Serious or trivial, his daily 
behaviour has inslituted a canon which mi Ilions observe at t his 
day with conacious mimiery. No one regarded by any seetion of 
the human race as Perfeet Man has been imitated so minutely,"'* 

Out of the religious eommunity of abMadTnah the laler and 
larger State of Islam arosc. This new community of Emigrants 
and Supporters was establtshed on the basis of religion as the 
Ummat (congregation of) Allah. This was thehrsl attempt in thc 
history of Arabia at a social organization with religion, rather 
than blood, as ils basis. Allah was the personificadon of State 
supremacy* His Propheh as long as he lived, w'as His legitimatc 
vicegerent and supreme ru ler on eartb. As such^ Mubamtnad, in 
addition to his spiritual funetion^ cjccrcised the same temporal 
authority that any chicf of a State might exercise^ All within this 
community^ rcgardless of iribaE affiliation and oldcr loyaltieSp 
werc nmv breihren at least in principle, These arc the w^ords of 
the Prophet in his noble semmn at the "Tarewrell pilgrimage": 

O yc menJ barken tinto my words and Ulke ye thcni to lieart! Know 
ye ihat c\'ery Moslem is a hrothei unto evriy olhcr Mos lem, and ihat 
ye are now one btoihtrhood. It is not legitimate for ony onc of ypq^ 
therefore, to appropriaic unlo himself onylhing ihat belongs Lo his 
brother unlcss it is willingly given him by thal brother.^ 

Thus by one stroke the mo^t vital bond of Arab relationship, 

1 Kcifiift J M 7 z 3 S -1 ^ 4 - 40; 9 £ 60C Z 4 [ jy; ai = Ca<risij 1 t Robert 
TAe Z 4 Tfrj fAtf Qjfrtift [Ijoridinti, 192511^ 

■ il. G. HagiirtKr COjtfoni* igjj), p. 53. 

■ [bn-HiiMWrP. 9*9; tt pp, 4J3-4- 
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tbat of t ribal kinship* was replaced by a ncw bond* that of 
faith; a wrt of Pax [slamtca was insthuLed for A^rabia. The 
ncw commurtity was to have no pnVsthood^ no hierarchyg 
no central scc. Its mosquc was its public forum and military 
drill ^ound as well as its placc of common worship. The 
Icader in prayer, the tfridr/i, was also to bc commander in 
chief of ihc army of the faithfulT who wenc enjoined to protect 
one another agatnst the entire world. All Arabians who rcmained 
heathen were outside tbe paJe« almost outlaws. [slam cancciLed 
the past* Wine (jk^amrf from Aramaic) and gambling — ^next to 
women the two indulgencegi dearest tO the Arabian heart—were 
abolishcd in one versei^ Singing^ almost equally attractivep was 
frowned upon. This contrast between the old order and the new 
was vi^i^dly drawn by the apocryphal words put in the mouth of 
JaYar ibn-abi-Tåiib^ the spokesman of the Mosiem emigrants to 
Abyssinia. Said JaTar to the Negust 

J^hiUyah peoplc were we^ wqrshipping idolsj feeding on dead 
aninuds pmetising immorality, deserting our Families and 

vtolating the covcrmnl terms of mutuaJ protection^ wtih ihe sirong 
omong us devouritig the weok. Such was otir sLate until Allah sent unto 
U5 a messenger from amongst ourselves whose ancestry we know and 
whosc veracit)^ Hdelity and purity we rccognize. He it vrns who sum- 
moned us to AUoh in ordcr to profrss Him as one and worship Him 
alonc^ dtscarding whatever stenes ond idols we ond our Forbears before 
LLs worshipped in His stead. He moreover eoniRianded us to be truihFtil 
in our talk, to render to alhers what is due them^ to stand by out families 
and to rcFrain from doing wrong and shedding biood. He forbadv coni' 
itiitiing fornicarion, bearing false witness, depriving the orpbon of his 
legititnate right and speaking ilJ of chaste women. He enjoined on us 
the worship oF AllaJi alone^ assocLating with Him no qther* He also 
ordered us to observe prayer, pay zakåh [alms} and practisc fosting.^ 

From al-Madmuh the Tslamic thcocracy sprend all over Arabia 
and la ter enconipassed the larger part of Western Asia and 
North Africa* The community of al-Madinah was in miniature 
the subsequent community of Islam. 

Within a brief spån of mortal life Mu hammad catleii forth 
out of unpromising material a nation never United before^ in a 

^ Koran 5 ; 91. Tbc tuH] nn iintM»«Ccluc ddty, 

* Cr Koran 1 z 16 #. 

■ Fttiring n^rtlaicirfiil in [he Mrnline« pciiod^ lofig aSltf iHc Ahyuiniui migr«' 

tion; Kointn 2 j iSJk lbn'Hi*hto.i p. 119- 
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country that was hitherto but a geographical expression; estab- 
tishcd a r^iigion which in \^ast areas supcrscdod Chrlstianity and 
Judabni and still claims the adherence of a goodly portion of ihc 
human racej and laid thc basis of an empire that wa3i soon to 
embrace within Jts far-flung bound aries the fairest provinces of 
the then civiLized worid* Himseif an unschooled man,' Muham¬ 
mad was neverthcless responsiblc for a book still considerecl by 

one-cighih of mankind as the cmbodimenl of all science, wisdom 
and theology^ 

^ Konuikc ttmmi {j ^ 19], whÉch SunnI (ortbwlov) Mc4lcm& interpret "ilSitEralc", 
lA »pbihrd by Tub^ri^ Tø/ffr^ tdU lii, p% 14J ,aa Dnc lEie ArmLian polythcbls, 

who hikwp in> revcl&iJon. CriCial schdan point out itmt ih the Kar^ (y* 15Æ; 
i; i a) thc term u ia*ci:l u if id oppa^itiwi ta (thc peopk of iht 

Book) and Ahoilld thcrcfarc bc tdkmi to ooe uimble Id read thc holy scnprurct 

of ^ carlicr revcafcd Tcligioiu- iQrah J5 ; é U quoted £u 
tbiliiy to write Antbfo. 
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The ycar followitig thc doath of MuhamniadT according lo thc 
orthudox vicwj abu-flakr, on thc rccommendalion qf ^Umar, 
who had ohacrved that rhe Koran memori Kts were 

becoming cxtinclK ordcred thai thc scattered portions of thc 
Koran be collectcd. Zayd ibn-Thabit of aJ-Madtnahp formerly 
Muhammad's fjeret ary, was cntruslcd with the lask^ Fragments 
from *Vibs of palm-leavcs and tablets of whitc stonc and from 
ihe breasts of men** ^ were brought together and a tcxt was con- 
structed. In the caliphatc of ^Uthman (644—56) various readings 
in thc current copies arosc^ due main Ly lo thc defeetive nature of 
Kuhe script; "Uthmån accordingly appointcd in 651 thc same 
Zayd as chairman of thc committee on revision. Abu-Bakr^s copy., 
then in thc cuslody of IJaf^ahi daughtor of ^Umar and onc of 
Muhammad's widows^ was used as a basis. The original codexof 
the fresh version was kepl in al-Madfnah; ’ three copics of this 
text werc made and fons-arded lo thc three military camps in 
Damascus, ab Sa^rah and al-Kufah.and all othci^ were destroyed^ 
The modern scholarly view^ however, doubts whether aba- 
Bakr ever made an ofheiai recension and maintainsthat 'Uthmin 
foiind scveral metropolitan codiccs in Arabia^ Syria and ab'lraq 
with divergent readings. "Uthman canonisEcd the MadTnah codex 
and ordered all ot hers destroyed* The text was finally fixed by 
thc two visirs ibn-Muqlah and ibn-'^Tsa in 953 with thc help of 
the Icarned ihn-^Mujåhid. [bn-Mujåhid admLtted seven readings* 
whieh had dcvcloped bccausc of lack of vowel and diacritieaL 
marks, as eanonicaU’ 

The Moslem view la thal the Koran is thc word of Allah 

* Klia|:ib^ t^I. £. p. 

*■ Tllli copy £c nJil lo have prc«crkk4 by lllm Tudcisili aurhoritin to Empemr 
WiUiAin I ]. See VcriAillei Tfenty* Pt. V Uh S«. 11 . wt, 

* Artimf Jrffiny, /i?r fAt ^ iå* (Lc>^cin, 

PP- 1*10; cf. Hiwtwfg UiiMhfpld* AVw mfif rt# 

AWjtjij jf/ iké AWtf« pp.^ ijS 

lay 
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dictatcd rhrough Gabriel tci Mutjammad from an archelype pre- 
served in rhe &evcnrh heaven (surs, 4313, S^' 7 ^ 9 i 8;: 3 1-2),*^ Not 
only 15 the meanin^therefote inspired but every word, everyletter. 

'Ihe arrangement of the si^rahs (kcrranic c hapters) ia mcehani* 
calt in the order of the ir length * The M akkan surahs, abou t 
ninety in number and belonging to the period of struggle, ane 
mostly short, inrisivep fieryi in^ipassioned in styte and repletc 
with prophetic feeling. In ihcm the oneness of AHah, His attri- 
buteSj. the ethical duties of man and the coming retribution 
constitiite the favourite themes. The Madmese surahs, the 
remaining twenty-four (about one-third of the contents of the 
Koran) which"were sent down'^ in the period of victory, 

are mostly long, verbose and rich in legislative materiaL In 
theni theotogical dogmas and ceremoni al regulations rclating to 
the institution of public prayerp. fasting, pifgrimage and the 
sacred months are laid down. They moreover contain laws 
prohibitmg winc^ pork and gambling; fiscal and miiitary ordin- 
ances rclating ta alms-giving QraidA') and holy war (JiAdd); 
civil and criminal laws regardirtg homicide^ retaliationj theft^ 
usurjs marriage and divorce^ adullery^ inheritance and the 
frccing of slaves. Surahs 2^ 4 and S eontain most of this legisla¬ 
tive materi ak The often-quoted prcscription for marriage (sur^ 
4:3)* limit rather than introduce the practice of polygamy. 
Critics consider the statutes rclating to divorce (4 : 24, 33 
2 : 229} the most objectionable, and those about the treatment of 
slaveS;, orpbans and stratigers (4 ; 2+ 3i - 73^ 24 : 33) the 

most humane portions of Islamic legislation. The manumission 
of slaves ts inculcated as somethlng most pieas i ng to God and 
regarded as an cxpiation for many a sin^ Flashes of the old 
cloquence and prophetic spark appear hene and there in the 
MadTnese surahs* as in sitr ah 24,* Among ihc noblest verscs of 
ihr Koran are surah Z : 1 72^ 25^“ 

Almost all ihe historie al narratives of the Koran have their 
biblLcal parallels with the exception of a few purdy Arabian 
Blories rclating lo ^Åå and Thamfld^ Ltiqm^i the “owners of 
the elcphant^k and two others alluding to AJexander the Great 
{/s&andar and to the ^^Seven Slecpers^'^—aJl 

■ Cooftult “rttl. n, ppv 396^ ■ CL tur, 70: 39-30. 

* Tlw veim ih this nirah dcalnig with lighi ZofoutruH influtCicc. 

* Siir iG:S 3 wjTÆrc he maa. ta b« tnvetlJHl with a cotnmiiaiarn. 

^ 1 5h p hu A clciir rcfrfcticc to Alejcatider. 
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of which receivc but very brief mention- Among the Old Testa- 
meiit characters, Adami Noahj Abraham* (mentioited aboat 
scverity times in iwefity-fivc different surahs aitd ha ving his 
name as a title for aurah [4)1 Ishmael, Lotj Joseph (to whoni 
surah 12 is dedtcated). Moses (whose name oceurs in thlrty-four 
different surahs)* Saul, David, Solomon, £lijaJ)R Job attd JoRah 
(whosc name surah lO btars) figure promineritly. I hc stor}* of 
the creation and fali of Adam is cited five times, ihe flood eight 
and Sodom eight. In faet tbe Koran shows more parallelijsm to 
tiie Pentateueh than to any olher part of the Bible. 

All these narrativea afe used didacticalty^ not for the objeet of 
telling a story but to preach a moral* to teach that Gcxl in former 
times has always rewarded the righteous and pun Isbed the 
wjckcd. The storj^ of Joseph is told in a most interesting and 
realistie way. The variations in this and m such other instances 
as the story of Abraham's response to the call of the one true 
God (sur* 21 i ^li*^**" parallels in the midrasb, 

1 almud and other non-eanonical Jewish works.* 

Of the New Testament characlers Zachariah, John the 
Baptist. Jesus emphasized. 

The last two names are generally associated- Mary the mother of 
Jesus is alsp the daughter of ImrSn and a sister of Aaron. 
Haman (Håman)^ the favourite of Ahasuerus.* is himsdf the 
minister of Pharaoh.^ It is worthy of note that the Arabic forms 
of the names of the Oid Testament characters seem to havecome 
mainly through Syriae (e-g^ Nu^f Noah} and Grcek (e*g- [lyis, 
Elias; Yunus, Jonah) rather than directly from Hebrew. 

A comparativc study of the above koran ic and biblicaJ nar^ 
ratives and such parallel passages as those ih at fol lo w re veals 
ncj verbal depcndence: s 3 r. 2 : 44-58 and Acts 7 * 3 ^" 53 ! stir. 

2 :273 and Matt. 6: 3 ^ 4 ! ^ 2 ; 5; surs. to l 73 ^ 

24: 50 and Deur. 26: 14. iji sur* J 7 - ^ 3 - 4 ^ and Ex. 20 ! 2-17, 
Deut. 5 : 6-21* sur. 21 * 20 and Rev. 4 • sCSr. 23 ' 3 ^nd Matt- 


^ In ihc MudtirKf:^ »iirah* Abralum liwmrj a. yfnalf, a. ^ItnlctA 3 = Hf 
h bdd ai MyhnHimnd'i iiW pr«lei:e*OT, lliC ftpinfiuJ H»rritOF pf Ltlnm 

4 : IJ 4 , 1 r 6l) (md Ihc^ fpytiJer of (i : M« Anht ^Tnend of O«! 

hi: i« dt(?d ifi the Oki IVitiimcfil [If. 4« = * tlb. 10 : 7 )f the New Teriattwat (Jiu- 


a ; ai) små the Kornn <4 J ..r ■ 

* Coiuult TÅf /j'jao' tf/ /jfri3^4 ed. H- R. Bevoft ^^nd C. Suig^f {Onfprd p t 
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• Surt. 19 s 1 &- 19 p J : 3 t- 4 &' 

* SClrt. J&: 3 Ja* 4 *= 3 J*- 
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6 : 7; sur. 36 : 53 and I Th. 4 sur+ 39 : 30 and Malt. 6 1 24; 
sur. 42 t LQ and Gal. 6 t 7-9; sur. 48 : 29 and Mk. 4 : 2&: and 
sfir. 92 : iS and Lk. 1 [ : 41, The only passage which may be 
cnnsidcred a direct qiiotarion is surah 21 : 105, cf- Ps. 37^9. 
Others which Ijcar striking re.semblaficc are sur. 2 i * 104 and 
[s. 34: 4; sur $ 3 - 39 ^ 4 ^ Eiek* t£ : 20^ sOr. 53:45 and 
1 Sam. 2 : 6 \ and sfir. 53 : 49 and 1 Sain. 2 t 7. Such verscs as 
(hose deatiuig \sith an **eye for an eye"* (sur 5 : 49 and Ex. 
21:23-7)* ihe ^"camelandiheneodle"(stir. 7:38and Matt+ igi 34)^ 
the "housc built upon ihe sand” (sur* 9:110 and Matt, 7 : 34-7) 
and the '"taste of death for every man” (surs. 21 -36* 29:57^ 
3 : 183 and Hcb. 9 : 27* 3 : 9, Matt. 16 : 28) c^ddently represent 
old Semitic proverbs and sayings conimon to both Hebrew^ and 
Arabic. The parallels betwecn Matthew and thc Makkan aurahs 
secrn particularly copious, Ccrtain miraculous acts altributcd to 
Jesus the childp such as speakmg in the cradlc (sur. 3 : 41) and 
creating birdsout of clay (sur» 3 + 43 )* reeall sintilar acls recorded 
in the Aponnyphal Gospels, including the Iftjll aJ-Tu/u/tyaA. 
The only conspieuous parallel with any of the contents of the 
sacred books of Persia oceurs in the pichire of heaven and helL 
sketched with a brush dipped in materialistic colours (sur. 
56 : 8-56). which has a counterpart in the late writings of the 
Parsis+ The picttire itseif niay have heen inspired by Christian 
nnnJattires or niosaics representing the gardens of ParadLse with 
figures of angels which were interpneted as being those of young 
men and young women. 

Though The youngest of the epoch-making hooks, the Koran* 
Is the most w idely read bcKik c ver wrilten. for besides its use in 
worship. it is the texl-book from which practically every Mos lem 
leams to read Arabic, Other than the official Translation i nto 
TurkUh noauThorized Moslem translation intoaforeign language 
exists; but there ai^ unauthortzed mtcrJinear free translations 
by Moslems jnto several I angu ages. i ndu ding Persian. Bengalip 
Urdu, Marathi* Javancse and Chinese. In all. the Koran has 
been done Jnto some forty languagcaJ The words (77.934). 

> The åfit rnui^alicm into » kn£mi|{c thut mti> Lalin 

(Cd. 1 l^tj Tky Peter the Venenibk. n bb<^ of Cluny. ^ ho c^ciired thc strvicc^ of three 
Chriiiuii MhoUrm alid an Arab, id an an=tdpt lo irfure Uie ticllcTs of Tdam. Jo 
EurI^ fint tratidntiMi nppeared in 1649 (Undan) Å/^Atrmfr, 
traniJalciL out of Atabique into Ffench; by thr Sirur Du Hyti. , , . Arui nrtfly 
KnEiufaed, far the lalufacttop of all that demr« to loolc into the Tofkish Tanitin". 
Salck UadolatiQn ^1734} from the Dri]g^åtBl AraLie 11 a u^uetLoed tij^ liw 
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verses (65^6) and even the letters ( 3 :^ 3 , 6^0 ^ been pains- 

takingly counted. Tbis unbounded reverence for The Book 
rcached its climax in the later dogma that It js **the unereated 
word'* of God^an echo of the "Logos” theor>'.“ "Let none touchit 
but the purified/'^ In ourown day the sight of a Moslem pkking 
up a picce of paper from the Street and tucktng it carefully into 
a hole in a wall—lest the name of All ah be on it—is not rare. 

The word Qur'an itself means rcciralion, lecmre, discourse. 
This book^ a strong, li ving voice, is meant for oral recitation and 
should be heard in the original to be apprcciated. No small 
measure of its force lies in its rhyrtie and rhetoric and in the 
cadence and sw'eep^ which cannot be reproduced in translation 
without loss, Its length is four-fifths of that of the Arabic New 
Testanient- The religjoua influcnce it cxerclses as the basis of 
Islam and the final authority m matters spiritual and ethical b 
only One side of the stor)\ Theology, jurisprudente and science 
being considered by Moslems as different aspects of one and the 
same thing^ the Koran bec'ontes the scientilic manual the text- 
bookt for acqairing a liberal cducation- In siich a school as al- 
Azhar, the largest Moslem univcrsity in the w^orld^ this book still 
holds ils own as the basis of the whole cumculum. Ils literary 
influence may be appreciated when we realize that it was due to 
It alone that the various dialects of the Arabic-speaking people$ 
have not fallen apart intodistincl languageSg as have the Romance 
languages. VVhile today an may find it a lillle diffieult 

ful ly to understand the speech of a Moroccanp yct he wouid have 
CIO diflficiilty in understanding his written language^ sine* in 
both ab'lraq and Morocco—as well as in S>Tiap Arabia, Egypt 
—the classical language modelled by the Koran Is followed 
closely everywhcre- At the tune of Mu hammad there was no 
Work of the first order in Arabic prose. The Koran was therefore 
the earlicstp and has evw since remained the model, prose work* 
Its language is rhythmical and rhetoricah but not poelicaL Its 
rhymed prose has set the standard which al most every conserva- 
tivc Arabic writer of today consciously strives to imitate« 

l_:nSn Vrt^oa flf Mnmicci'« (] 69 iJ): kodwrll'i (l 86 l) amngti 

ihtffjnlucbraaolcif^rnlly: BÉdrairrV I rin to repeoduw Itie Oficnifll Hivriur; 

M^rmdduke Picktbidri (IMO) » futraiTul. Rirbrxril Bfll 

AttempU n cndcal rtumuipcmcnt of iKc WtM. TTie wMat Afftbic prmUng oI tlw 
Kornn waa dolic bctw^ 14 .S 5 in»d 1+99 Vceh«! hy AlHtandro ik F+eftJiiiu+ 

* Tberv Oth^r enurne ratinn*. “ Cf. JoKn 1 s l; Prtjrtr.B SiIel 56 : 7 S. 
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Of the three monothcistic religions devdoped by the Semites, 
thc Islam of the Koran is the most characteristic and comcs 
nearer thc Judalsm of thc Old Testament than does the Christie 
anity of the New Testament. It has such closcafhnities with both^ 
however^ that in thc conceprion of many medieval European and 
Oriental Christians it stood as a hcretic Christian scct rather 
than a distinet religion. In hb JDivine C&fmdy Dantc consigns 
Muhanrimad to onc of thc lowcr helts with all thosc sowers of 
scandals and schisiti'^\ Gradually rslajii; developcd into an. in- 
dependent and distinet system of l^lief. The Ka^bah and Quraysh 
were thc determining factors in this new orientation. 

In dealing with the fundamentals of their religion Moslem 
rhcologians distinguish hetween tmdn (religious belicf), ^ibådåt 
(acls of worship^ religious duty) and (right-doing), all of 

whieh arc includcd in rhe term din {religion).^ "Verily th£ 
religion [iftii] with God Is Islam/^* 

Imån involvea belicf in God and in His angeb^ His "hooks'* 
and Hb messengers and in the last day. Its first and greatest 
dogma is: /^| itåha tih-l-Ldh, no god whatsoevcr but Allab> In 
$mdn the conceptjon of God stands supreme* In faet, over ninety 
per cent, of Moslem theology has to do with AlJah. He Is the erne 
true God. The profession of Hb unit>' rcceives its most pregnant 
expression in sfirah U 3 * God is thc supreme rcality, thc pre- 
exbtent, the creator (surs. 16:3-17, 2 :27-$), thc omniscient, 
omnipotent (13:9-1?. 6 : 59-63, 2 : too-ior, 3 r 23-7), thc self- 
subsistent (2: 3 ■ 0 ^ has ninety-nine excellent names 

H* sur. 7 ; 179) and as many attributes^ The 
fuU Moslem rosary has ninety-nine beads correspondlng to Hb 


J Cf. Jkl-ShAh^tlfiiii I ip-fl/- cd . Cuteton i £4^-6), p, 37^ 

1/ (CfliPA. 1^141 pp, 12 /ff.; U^ghAwi, 

¥ol. pp. 96-7, 
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names. Hia anribiites (/i/rf/) of love arc ov^rshadowc^f by those 
of might and majesty (sur. 59: 23-4). Islam (surs* 5:5,6: 125, 
49 - J4) is the r^fiigion of "submiasion", ''surrender^p to the will of 
Al]ah. The i»ubmission of Abraham and hia son In the supremc 
testj the attempEed sacrificc by the fat her, expet^sed in the verb 
os/amd (sur. 37 : 103)^ was evident ly the act that provided 
Muhammad with the name for the new faith«^ In this uncom- 
promising monothoisrn, with iis simplo, enthusiastic faith in the 
supremo rule of a trariscendont beingp lies the chief strength of 
[slam. I ta adherents en Joy a consciousness of contentment and 
resignation unknown among foliowers of most creeds* Suicide is 
rare in A-loslem lands. 

1 'hc secoiid d^jgma in hfidn treats of Muhammad as the 
messenger (rasul) of AJlah (surs, 7 : 157, 4a : 29), His prophet 
(7 : 1 56^ 1 58 )p the admonisher (35 ; 22) of hia pesiplep the last of 
a long line of prophels of whom he is the ''stal”' (33 t 40), and 
therefore the greatest. In the koranic S3rstem of theology Muham¬ 
mad is hut a human being whose only mirede is the f '/ds of the 
Korant* but in traditionp folfdore and fxjpular belief he is in- 
^'tøted W'ith a di vine aura. H is rehgian is pre-emtnently a practical 
One, reflecting the practical and efficient mind of its originator, 
tt offers no unattainable idealp few theologica! compHcations and 
pcrplexities^ no mysticat sacraments and no priestly hierarchy 
in vol ving ordination^ consccration and apostel ic succession^'* 

The Koran is the word surs* 9:6p 4S : I5p cf, 6: 

114-15) of Allah* It contains the final reveiation (surs* 17 : i7É>-Sp 

97: tp 44 t 2p 2Si5[, 4 ^ - I 0 ^ "unereated*'. A koranic 

quotation is always introduced with "saith All ah"* In its phonetic 
and graphic reproduetion and in Its linguisric form the Koran is 
Édentical and co-ctcmal with a heavenly archerype (sQrs. 561 
76-9, : 2 i-2)p Of all miracles it is the greatest: all men and 

jinn in collaE>ot^tion could not produce its likc (17 : 90)- 

In its angetology Islam gives the foremost place to Gabriel 
Gihrtljp the bearer of revdation (2 x 9i)p." who is also **the spirit 
^ G, Cr Tottct^ TÅf Jra^ femtufaijitfM js/ /i/am (Nfw York, PF- 9^, lOl 

* The ijf ciimFasiliciij whicH cc^riaUtul^t fu eninÆuloiii chA.T4cter;^ 

Koriui 37 ’ 3 a, 17: Sm ibn-^l^AtniT v-dA 

iViAal^ vol, ilt (CiurOr 1347)* pF- l&’Mt dZ-^jirVA 

(Curo* vol. iip pp. 116^35. 

* Tbil liLnii ccmtiilu tbe Otily <tutinct juiiirrtfiTn uf Gulmcri thr medium 

of mektkm; d*. ifln. Si : 19-jo, SJ ; S- 7 p 
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of holiness" (l6: 104, 2:81) and "thc faithfal spirit” (26; 193). 
As a mess«ng<jr of thc suprcmedcity hc corrcspondii to thc Harmes 
of Grti'k mjrthology. 

Sin can be either moral or ceromonial, The worst and only 
unpardonable sin is i/ttréf joining or a&sociating of other gotb 
with thc one true God (4:51, rt6). Ascribing plurality to 
the Dcily scemed most dctestable lo Muhammad, and in thc 
MadThésc surahs the polytheists are contimially thrcatened with 
rhc last judgmeni (28 :62 21 : 9S In. MMuhammad^s 

mind "*the people of ihe book^*i the Scripturaries^^ Le, the Chris¬ 
tians and Jewsj were probably not included among the poly- 
thcists, though some commentators on sur. 9S 1 5 would hold 
a different vicw\ 
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The most impressive parts of the Koran deal with eschatology. 
One wholc surah (75) is entitled The Resurrcction (al-^fySmuAy 
The reality of future lifc U cmphasi^ed by the recurrent references 
to -^ihe day of judgment" (iS^ 3 S-*t : 17-1®). '*thc day of 

resurrection" (22 : Sr 3^:5^)* "the day” (74^24-5, 31:32), 
”the hour" (i5^S5j I0:20) and *^thc mevitable" (69:1*7). 
Fulure Iife as depicted m the Korjan^ with its bodily pains and 
physical pleasures, impbes the resurrcction of the body. 

The religions duties of the Moslem centre on the 

so-talled five piLlars (aridri) of Islam. 

The profession of faith the first pillar, is summed 

up tn. the Koranic double foonula /a i/dÅa Åfu/mm- 

madun rasQiu-l-LdM (no god whatsoever but Al I ah; Muh ammad 
is the messenger of Allah). These are the first words to strike the 
car of the new-born Moslem babe; they are the last lo be uttered at 
the grave. Bclwcen these two episodes no other words are more 
oflen repeated. They also oceur in the mue^icin's cal! to prayor 
chanted many times daily from the tops of minarets. Islam has 
generally satisfied Jtself wtth a verbal profession; once the formula 
is accept ed and reprodueed the pjcrson is nominal ly a Moslem. 

Five times a day® is the faithful Mosictn supposed to tum his 
face towards Makkah and recite his prescribed prayer. Prayer is 
the second pillar of failih« A bird's-cye view of the Moslem world 
at the hpur of prayer (ignoring the difference caused by longitude 
and lalitude) would present the spcctacJc of a series of roncentric 

* IL LammciLi, L'Iiiam. H imtiimiiffHt (Bcir^tr L f7r Khd 

119,1. 7. * Dftwn, middnyp mid-Jijlcmdni] „ hiiukI mu& Dightfjdl. 
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circles of worshippH^rs radial ing from the Ka'bah at Makkah and 
covcring an cver-wicien!ng arta from Sierra Leone to Canton and 
from Tobolsk lo Captlosvn. 

The word for ritual prayer, ^a/dA, is an Aramatc loan^word^ a& 
its Ara[>ic orthography (with a suggcsis. [f prayer existed 
before Islam it must have been unorganized and inforniaL 
ITiough il is tneouraged in an early sur ah {Sy: Ij) and its re- 
quircmenls art set forth In certain Makkan revelations (t i ^ 116* 
17 : 8 o- 3 i^ 30 : t 6-1 7), ritual prayeri’auth itsprescribed numlierof 
ftvc separate and d Ut i net orUons per day and the prerequUile 
State of legal pnrity or ceremonial cEeanlincss (2 : 23^, 24 ; 57*^ 
4 : 46, 5 : S^9), was nol instituted untll the Madinese period. The 
middic prayer (2 : 239) was the last enjoined. The number fivCi 
aecording to al-Bukhåri,® was a compromise reached after Aliah 
had asked for fifty on the occasion of Muhammad^s vULt to the 
seventh heaven on his nocturnal journey (sur. J 7 I 1), SOr. 4 
seems to suggest that the limitation and Jater interdiction of the 
use of wine may have owed jts orig in to the necessit}" of keeping 
the divine service frec from undue disturbance. 


The ritual prayer is a legal ty defined act performed by all 
with the same general bodily postures and genuflections andi^ich 
the same proper orienfcation. The worshipper should be in a State 
of legal purity (jaAdraA)^ and the use ofArabic as a medium of 
ex pression is absolutely incumbenl upon him, no maner what his 
nalive tongue may be. In its stereotyped form prayer is not so 
mueh petition or supplication* as il is the mention of Allah^s 
name {6z : 9-10^ 3 : 47)+ The simple and meaningful 
often likened to the Lord^s Prayer, U reiierated by the faithful 
Moslem about twenty times a day. This makes it onc of the most 
often repeated form u I as c ver devised. Dotibly mentor lous is the 
Voluntary ritual prayer fwrformed at night ty : Si, 

50 : 3S-9), for it Is a work of supcrerogalion (rfdJf/aA)n 

l’he Fri day noon prayer is the only public One (62 : 9, J : 63) 
and is obligatory for alt adult males. Certain mosques have 
pi aces reserved for women^ One feature of the Friday service is 
the k/tu/åaÅ (address) delivered by the leader (£md 7 H)j in Avhioh 
intercessory prayer is offered on behalf of the ruting head of the 


* Cf. Tif. 55- S; fS ; ii SJ. 

* ThU il uDiv^guliLt^ ^nd piimx^ 4r {i[iirdividii«3 pnyrr^ not to bc confuted 
witb the formal . 
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State. Ttiis conpncgalional asstmbly had for its prototype thc 
Jcwish synagoguc worship.butwas itifiucnccd in itslatcr develop- 
meitt by the Christian Sunday service. In dignity, simplkity and 
orderiiness it is unsurpassed as a manner of collective worshlp. 
Sranding erect in sclf-arranged rowa in the mosque and follow- 
jng the leadership of the ifusfn with precision and reverencei 
the worshippers present a sight that is always impressive. As a 
disciplinary measure this congregational prayer miist have had 
great value for the proud, individualistic sons of the desert. It 
developed in thcm the sense of social equahty and the coU' 
sciousness of solidarity. It promoted that brotherhood of cotn* 
munity of believcrs which the religion of Muhammad had 
theoreticaily snbstituted for biood relationship- The praycr 
groun d thns became ' ‘ the first driU ground of I slant’'. 

3. Atmi- Prescribed originally as a voluntary act of love and considered 

almost idcntical with piety, ^aidk (legal alms, surs. 2 : 216*17. 
263-9, 2 73'S) evolved into an ohligatory tax on property, in- 
cluding moncy, cattle, tom, fruit and merchandisc. In the Koran 
(9:5, 2 : 40, 77, etc.) zakåh is often assotiated with the 
Theyoung Islamic state collected zakåh through regn I ar officials 
and administcred it from a central treasury to support the poor 
among the eommunity, build mosques and dcfray government 
expenscs (sur. g I 60). The word saAdh is of Aramatc origin and 
is more specific than fadaqai, which is voluntary and impJies 
aims-giving in general. ZakSh is a purely denominational institu¬ 
tion, involvingalms raised anddistributed among Moslcms alonc. 
Jts underlying principle tallics with the tithe, whtch, according to 
pliny,' the South Arabian merchants had to pay to their god 
before they were allowed to sell their spices. Ils exact amount 
varied and has been determined in the various cases by 
(religious law), but generally it averaged tw'O and a half per cent, 
Even soldicrs* pensions were not exempt. Latcr, with the disin¬ 
tegration of the putely Islamic State, zakah was again Icft to the 
Moslcm'sconscience. Zakab constitutes the third pillar of thefaith. 

Though penitential fasts are prescribed a number of times in 
the Madineac aurahs (58 15, 19 : 27. 4 : fW. 2 : 192), Ramadan 
as a fasting monlh is mentioncd only once (2: 179*81). That 
particular month, which may have been sacred in pre-Islamic 
days, was chosen because in it the Koran was first rcvealed 

t Bh. Xlt, cb. 11 . 
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(sur. 2: iSi) and ihc victury of Biidr won., Abstincnce from all 
food and drink ts enjoincd from dawn rili snnset (sur. 2 : 1S3)* 
[nstances in which violtincc has been used in modern limes by 
rhe govcmmentor by the populaceagainst a non-fasting bdiever 

in Moslcm lands are nol unknown. 

We have no cvidence of any practice of fasting Sn prc-Islamic 
pagan Arabia, but the institution vvasn of conrse* wdl established 
among both Christians and Jcws (Matt. 4: 2; Dcut. g : 9)^ ibn- 
Hisham ^ States that the Quraysh in the Jåhillyah days were wont 
lo spend one month a year on Ml. yirå" praotising penance 

In a!-Madinah and before mstituting Ramadan. 
Muhammad e%^dently qbserved the ten th of M ubarram ("asAurd'} 
as a fast day; this he had adopted from the Jews." In the Makkan 
surahs the word for fast in g (fati'm) oceur^ only oncc (19:37)^ and 
there apparently in the sense of ^'silencc*^. 

Pilgrimagc (iiyj, surs. 2 : 192-6; 5 ; i-2p 96) Is the 

fifth and last pillar of Islam. Once in a lifetime every Moslem 
of dther sex who can aJford it is supposed to undertake at a 
stated time of the year a holy visit to Makkah. Is the 

tesser pilgrimage to Makkah and may be made indtvidually and 

at any time. 

The pilgrim (Jfdjj) makes his entry i nto the boly precintts as a 
muArim (■wearing a seamless garment) and performs the seven- 
fold circufnambulation of the Ka*bah (/awSf') and the scven-fold 
coursc between the adjacent abSafa mound and the 

Marwah eminence lyl'tg opposiie.* The b^tjj proper begins with 
the march lo "Arafah.* whteh lasts from the seventh to the 
cighth of dhu-al-Hijjah. The haks (wu^u/) take place at the 
outlying sancttiaries of Wrafab, namclyp al-Mu^dalifah and 
Mina. The stone-throwing ceremony takes piaee on the way to 
the Valley of Mina at Jamrat ab'Aqabah. Wtth the sacrifice at 
Mina of a camel or of a sheep or other homed domestic animat 
(Koran 22 : 34*7)p which aiways takes place on the tenth of 
dhu-aUHi}jah and is celebratcd throughout the Moslem worid 
as 'Id abAdha (the festival of sacrifice), the whole cercmoniy 

' SffoAj pp. 151-3. * tliikhllri+TioL iSj p. J08; Uiw* iS j 39. 

’ Moilcmi, ojcctftåmg lo ihdr tTi»ditL>:>iij, peiform llic i«y in commcmCinitiiiEi of 
the fart thai [rngBi-r r-m boet unii fnrtK kvcd timn IjcIwmii thcstc Iwti FmittélHWi 
tocking fof K upriag for her tkirply ton. 

* 'Arar^h H the Taltej' lind 'Arafit the mounUiin« to RiFat* Aitr'dl^ 

Vol. 1, p. 44, but the two wordj arc oftrtl U«d iDtcrchnl]£«AUy* 
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form ally ends. Af ler thc shaving of the head thc 
(iiråP,) is discardcd atid the im condition) resumed. 

As long as he is mu&nm, in a sanctified State, the pilgrim must 
observe in addition to the abstinences imposcd m connection 
with thé fasting of Ramadan, such as scxual inlerconrse, thosc 
special regulalions forbidding the shedding of blood, hunting 

and thc uprooting of plaots. t 

Pilgrimagc to holy places was an ancienl Semibe institution. 

Echoes of h survived to Old Testament daya (Ex. 23 : 14 , i?: 
t 4 ‘ 22-3; 1 Sam. i : 3 ) Originally it may have been a feature 

Ssolar cuU. ihe ceremonies of which eoineided with Ae autumnal 
cquinox and constituted a kind of farcwell to the harsh rule of 
thc burning sun and a ^elcaming to Quzah. the thunder-god of 
fertUity- In pre-lslamie days the annual fai« of North Arabia 
were foUois'cd by a pilgrimagc m dhu-al-Wyjah to the Ka bah 
and 'Arafah. In thc seventh year of the Hijrah Muhammad 
adopted and Islamiised the ancient pilgrim rites ccntring on the 
Ka'bah and 'Arafah. In these rites tslam entered upon its I argest 
sharc of her i tage from prc-Isbmic Arabia, Rif'at* relates that 
when a Bedouin nowadays makes his ritual walk round thc 
Ka'bah hc repeats in colloquial Arablc: "O Lord of this Housc. 

1 lestify that I have come. Say not that I have not come. Forgive 
me and forgive my father, if you will, Otherwise forgive me in 
spitc of your unwillingness. for I have performed my pdgnmage. 

asvousee*"* . -e ^ 

Å constant trek of pilgrints across Central .Afnca. from Sene¬ 
gal, Liberia. Nigeria, is ever on thc move eastwa^ and increas- 
ing in numbers as it goes along- Some are on font. others on 
camcl-back. The majority arc men. but a fcw are women and 
children. They trade, they beg. they work their way m.o thc 
Highly Honoured Makkah (al-Mukarramah) and thc 
Illuminated City (al-Madinah al-Munawwarah). Many fail by 
the viayside and arc martyrs: those who survive finally strikc 

1 W, Smilli, <"* »/ f** Sfmfirt, JpH ed. lijr S. A. 

Cook (Londan, 19^'), PP- ^ 7 *' 

i Thi; itme” cv«he»rd ,1 Beduin w^num adJf««ing 

her»^«ifll K«i*l*ah iKufc “O L*dy LayUh! if y«>i hnngjain to our legioft M ihit 

„,r»»pudi, -1.-^ ■ 

__k!i_il,..- iTVn w KriAtn tht nua I iiHfill- fdet twjtbipgl- 
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a western Red Sea port wherite they are transporled across by 
dhows. But the four major caravans ane thase from abYaman^ 
aU^raqn SyrJa and Egypt- Each of these countries used to send 
annually at the head of its caravan a symbolic of its 

dignily. The Mahm.il, a splendidly decorated litter, is carricsd on 
a camel that is led and nol ridden, Ever since the thirteenth 



/>«■ nriålm jfi/'mt, 

THE EGYPTIAN AND SYRIAN MA^MILS ON TtlEtR DETARTURE 

FROM AL-MUZDALIFAH TO MJNA. 1901 

w 

century thesc Mahmils have been sent by MosLem princes 
anxioua to display their indcpendence and assert their claim as 
protcctors of ihe Holy Places. Current tradition holds thai 
Shajar-al-Dunr, wifeof one of the last Ayynbid sultans^arjginated 
the idea of Mahmil in the middle of the thirteenth centur>'. But jn 
sc^T?ral early works ^ the daim is made that the Umayyad viceroy 
in al-Uråq, the famous aUHajjaj (f 7 * 4 )^ was the one who ininated 
the practice. Whichever of the two storics be correct it was quite 

* Iba Quiaybah, p, 374? Viqar^ jv, p, ^86^ U 65 ilm 

RiJiht«h, p. 193; iil-SuyQdi d/^A'ini« (Bulåq^^ 12 ^)t P- tiÅ, 
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cvidentijr the Maniluk Baybars (1260-77) who celebrated the 
occa$ioii wilh such special fcstivilles lliat the custom was 
eslablishcd ori a firm basis.* In recent ycars the Syrian caravan 
has beeti the only one comparablc to the Egyprian in splendour, 
The average number of pilgrims annually since the firsl World 
War has beeii abom 172*000. The official Turkish statistics for 
1907 make the number for that ycar 280,000^ The Malays norm¬ 
ally send the largcsl numljtcr. some JO,000. In the pilgrim 
caravan the barren y ijaz has its main source of Lncoine. 

Down through the ages this institution has continued to 5cr\'e 
as the major unifying influence in tslam and the most effeetive 
common bond among the diverse believers. It rendered al mast 
every capable Moslem per force a travellcr for once in his lifi*- 
time. The social izing influence of such a gathering of the brother- 
hocd of believers from the four quarters of the earth is hard to 
over-cstimate. It afforded opportunity for negroes, Berbers* 
Chinese, Persians, Syrians, Turks, Arabs—rich and poor, high 
and low—to fraternizeand meet togelher on the common ground 
of faith. Of all world religions Islam seems to have attained the 
largest measurc of success in demolishing ihc barriers of race* 
colour and national ity—at leasl within the confincs of its owo 
community* The line is dravvn only bebveen believefg and the 
rest of mankind. These hajj gatherings have undoubtedly con- 
tributed their share towards the achievement of that result. They 
have further pro vided excellent opportunitiiis for the propagation 
of sectarian ideas among peopies coming from lands not bound 
logethcr by ihe modem means of communication and where the 
voice of the press is not yet a living voice. Such a movement as 
the Sanusi in northern Africa ovres its inception and early pro- 
pagation to the tntercaurse provided by the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Hftiy w*r The duty of jihdd^ ho!y war*(sur^ 2 x 186-90)^ has been raised 

lo the dignity of a sixth pillar by at least one Mostern scct, the 
Kharijites* To it Islam otves its unp ar alleled expansion as a 
worldly power, It is one of the principal duttes of the caliph to 

^ il* p. 74; dL flI-MiMirliri* Gmichi 

Wifi (CiMfio, tbI. in, 3P0£ a/ Sm/^å Ma'rtjai ir. 

M. Q^.-ilrÉifiere* J/iitiftrf dr i dr r (F i $45), ><0^ i 

fpl, 1|* pp. 14^’$0. Tlw SUljiHijb the twttrk^ (Titter) the Jtiiw-aloh ^lnli the Ark 
01 the Ccretinta tnny go hack Iq thr wHirf »u^iecH orij^tn. 

* TbK^rlie?lUy ihere ii oa KeuUr ftiir lu- [aTun^ 
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keep pushing back the geographicaJ %vall ^cparating the ddr 
^I-/sfdm (the land of Islam) from the sidr (ihe war 

teiritory). Thts bipartUe divisioa of the world into an abodc of 
pcace and an abode of war linds a parallel In the conimunistic 
theory of Sovici Russia. Of more recent years, however, 
jihdJ has found Icss supiwrt in the Moslem world. chicfly 
because of the fragmentation and lingeri ng of many parts under 
the Control of various alien governments considered too slrong or 
too Ix-nevolcnt to Iw overlhrownn The last such rall to a im iversa! 
uprbing against non-MoslemSp made as late as the autumn of 
1914 by the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph Muhammad Rashadp proved 

an atter failure. , 

Anolher innportant article of faith is the belief in the di vine 

decree of good and evil (sur. 9 * S^; 3 ^ 3 S = 3)p a dominant 
factor in Moslem thought and conduct throiighout ihe ages* 
The religious obligations (*fdiiscussed above constitute 
the fundamentals of Islam. But they are not the only ones 
instituted by koranic prescriptioit. Right-doing (rhas the 
same authority behlnd it. 1 he sa netions of private as well as 
public morality in ihe Moslem world arc all of a religious 
character. Baskally the will of All ah. as reveal^ through 
Muhammad, determines what ts right (^hafdi = permitted, legiti¬ 
mste) and what is wrong (h^rdm = forbidden). In the hisiorical 
evolution of religion in Arabia* Islam was the first lo demand 
persona] belief and personal morality (surs. S3 : 39^42- 3' : 32)< 
[n the realni of ethical conduct it substituted the moral fcilow* 
ship of religion for the tribal fellowship of biood kinship. Of the 
human virtuea )t insists on beneficence, m the fortn of zakah, 
most urgenlly. In such passages as 2 : 172; 3 * too, 106, I 09 ~ll; 
4:40; 7:31, which stand in favoiirable comparison with the 
best in the Old Testament (e.g. Amo$ 5 ; 23-4; Hos, 6:6; 
Mie. 6: b-li), its ethical ideals are clearly set forth. 


CHAPTER XI 


PERIOD OF CONQUEST, EXPANSION AND COUO^il^ATlON 

K.D. 632^1 


OriA^Jitx Cafi/'Aj 


1, Abij-lii*kr 

2 , "Um^r . 

3, ^Utbmin 

^ 'Ali . 


- 632-34 

^ 6 J 4-44 

* 644-56 

^ 636-6J 


As long as Muhiimniad lived he perfomned the funcllons of 
prophetp lawgjver^ rclig:ious leader, chief judge, comniander of 
the amiy and civil head of thc statc—all in one. But now 
Mu^ammad was dead. Who was to be his successor^ his åådft/aÅ 
(caUph)^ in all citcept thc spiritual function? In his role as tbe 
last and greatcst prophet, who had delivered thc final dispensa¬ 
tion to mankindf Muh^tDmad evidently eould have no one to 
succeed him* 

The Prophet Icft nomale children^ Onlyonedaughter, Fatimah, 
thc wife of 'Alt, sum ved him+ But the Arabi ao chiefdom or 
sheilchdom was not exaetly hered itary; it was more eleetoral, 
following the line of tribal seniority* So even if his sons had not 
predeceased hini^ the problem would not have been solved. Nor 
did Muhainmad clearly designate a successor. The caliphate 
is therefore the first problem Islam had to face» It js still a 
living issue. In March 1924, sixteen months after cancelling the 
sultanatCp the KemUist Turks abolished the Ottoman caliphate in 
Constantlnoplc held by *Abd-abMajTd 11 * and since then a num- 
ber of pan-Islamic congresses have met in Cau*o and Makkah 
to determinc the rightful successor to the Prophet, but all to no 
avail. In the words of the dbtinguished histori an of religionSp a1- 
Shahraståni ^^Never was there an Islamic issue whith 

brought about more hloodshcd than the caliphate 

As always happens when a serious question is thrown open 
for popular decisionp a number of confiicling parties arose 

.i P. 13 . 
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subsequcnt to the death of Muhammad, Thesc wcrc on one side 
the Emigrants (muAéjirun), who based their claim on ha ving 
bclonged to the trib^ of th(? Prophet and on ha ving been the 
first to accept his mission. On ihe other scnod the Madines^ 
5upportcrs(^'4«Jdf")jWhoasscrtcdthat had they not given Mu ham- 
mad and nascent Isiam asylum both wrould have perished. Later 
ihese two parties toaicseed to form the Companions 
Then came the Legitimists (askdå aZ-wÆ/f who 

reasoned that AJlah and Muhammad could not have left the 
communky of bclievers to the chances and whims of an elector ate^ 
and therefore musl have made clear provision for its leadership 
by deaignating some parttcnlar person to sneceed Mubammad. 
"AH^ ihe patemaL cousin of the Prophet^ the husband of his only 
SU naving daughter and one of the first two or three Ijolievers* 
was the one thus designated and the only legJtimatc successor. 
As against the eleciive prmciplCp thJs last partys held to the divinc 
right of rulc. And last but not least came the aristocracy of 
Quraysh, the Umayyrads, who held the reins of aulhorii>\ povver 
and wcalth in the pre-lslamic days (but who were the last to 
profess Islam) and who later asserted their right to the successor- 
ship- It was abu-Sufyån, their head, who had led the opposition 
lo the Prophet until the fali of Makkah. 

'I hc first party triumphed* The aged and pious abu-Bakr, a 
faiher-in-law of the Prophet and one of the first three or four to 
believe in him^ received the oath of allegJance {åa/aA) from the 
assembled chiefs. probably in accordance w^ith a previously 
arranged scheme between himseif, 'Umar ibn-al-Khattlb and 

abu-'Ubaydah ibn-abjarrah—the triumvirate who presided over 
the destinics of infant Islam. 

Abu-Bakr headed the list of the four orthodox {rdsMduH) 
caEiphSp ifiduding ^Umar, 'Uthman and 'Ah. This was a period 
in w hich the (ustre of the Prophet’s lifc had not ccasod to shed its 
light and influenee the thoughts and acts of the caltphs. 
All four w'ere close associates and relatives of the Prophet. Thcy 
lived in a1-MadTnah( the scene of his last mimstry^ w^ith the 
exception of the lasTj Ali^ W'ho chosc abKQfah in al-^Iratj for his 

capitaL 

The shert catiphate of abu-Bakr (^ 632 ~ 4 i)' was mostly oceupied 
ivilh the so-catkd nWdaA (secession* apostasy) wars. As repre- 
sented by Arab chroniclers all Arabia outside of al-Hijaz, which 
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IS allcged to have acccptcd Islam aod ack00wledged the temporal 
aiiLhority of the I’rophet, upoo his cleath broke t>flf from the newly 
organizedstatcatid follo^^'ed ariumbcrof local and false pnophets. 
The faet is that with the lack of comniunkation, the utlcr 
absence of organized methods of mission ary activity and the 
short time involved, not more than one-third of the peninsula 
cDuld actuatly have profcsscd Islam during the Ufe of the 
Prophet or recognized his rule* Even al-Hijaz^ the immetliatc 
scene of his activity^ was not Islamized until a Vear or iwo before 
his death. The delegates reported to have come to pay 

him homage could not have represented all Arabia, and for a 
tribe to become Moslem in those dayssimply meant that itschiefs 
so became. 

Many such tribes in aUYaman, abVamamah and 'Uman felt 
reluctant to pay the zakåh to al-MadTnab. The death of the 
Frophet prov ided the cxcu&e for active refusal. Jealousy against 
the rising hegemany of the Capital was one of the under- 

l^hng motives* The old centrifugal forces characteristicof Arabian 
lifc were once more in fuU operation* 

Abu-Bakt^ howeverp vas adamant in his insistence on un- 
condidonal surrender from "the secedcra^' or war unto dostnic- 
tion.^ Khålid ibn-al- WalTd was the hero of these wars. Wit h in 
some six months his generaJship had reduced the tribea of 
Central Arabia to subtnission. First he subjugated the Tayyi^; 
then theAsad andChatafarip whose prophet. Tal h ah plhe Moslems 
scoffingly styled Tulayhah* and final ly the baim-Hamfah in 
ai-Vamåmahp who had gathered under ihc banner of a prophet 
whosename, Musaylimah^appears derbively in the Ara hi c annals 
in this diminutive form. It was this Musaylimah who offered 
the most stubborn resistance. He unified his religious and woridly 
intertsts wtlh Sajabt possibly a Christian, who was the prophetess 
and soothsayer of the banu-TamTm and whom he married; with 
40,000 men at his command, so we are told, he erushed two 
Moslem armies before EChalid arrived with a third, Even from 
among this \ictorlou3 third IChalid lost enough Koran rceirers 
lo endanger the perpetufition of the knowlcdgc of the sacred 
book, Oiher campaigns were conducted by various Moslem 
generals and with varying measures of success® in al-Bahrayn, 

^ B^lIiiJhult, p. 94, L E4 JUlti, p. t4j, L Jj, 

■ Coaiull pp. - Hlui, pp, 
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'Uman, iil adramawt and aUYaman, whcrc al-Aswad had been 
ackrvQwjcdged prophct. Thus most of thc riddah wars wcre 
dinictcd not ao much toward holding soct-ssionists hy force-— 
which ts tht: view of Arah historians — as toward bringing over 
to Islam matiy who had until that time been outside the fold. 

The peninsula was now united under abu-liakr by the sword 
of KhSHd. Arabia had to cont|ucr itseif beforc it could conquer 
the World. Themornentum acquired in these internal campaigns, 
which transfomied Arabia for a number of montha after the 
death of the Prophct in to an armed camp, bad to acck new 
outlets, and the ncwly acquircd tcchnlque of organized warfare 
had lo be applied somewhcre. The warlikc spirit of the tribes, 
now brought toget her into a nomlnally eommon fratern i ty, had 
to find new channcls for asserting itseif. 

The two Cardinal events of late ancient limes are the Teutonic 
migrations resulting in the disruption of the venerable Roman 
empire, and the Arab conquests which demolishcd the Persian 
empire and shook the Byzantine power lo its very foundation. Of 
these two. the Arab conquests eulminating in the oceupation of 
Spain marked the beginning of the Middle Ages.^ |f some- 
one in ihe finit third of the seventh Christian century had 
had the audaeity to prophesy that within a decade some un- 
heralded, unforeseen power from the hitherto barbarous and iittle- 
knoun land of Arabia was to make its appearanæ, huri itseif 
against the only two worJd powers of the age, fall heir to the one 

the Sisånid and strip theother — the Byzantme — of its fairest 
provin CCS, he wouid undoubtedly have been deelared a lun atic, 
Yet that was cxactiy what happened. Aftør the death of the 
Prophct sterile Arabia seems to have been converted as if by 
magic into a nutsery of herots the like of whom both in number 

an>nvhcre, The militan' campaigns 

ofKhålid ibn*al-Wa!Td and ’Amr ibn-al-'As which ensued In al- 
IrSq, Persia, Syria and Egypt are among the most brillianlJy 
execuled in the history ofwarfare and bear favourable comparison 
wtth those of Napoleon, Hannibal or Alexander. 

The enfeeblcd co^ition of the rival Byzanttnes and Sasånids 
who had conducted interneefne wars against each other for many 
pncrationsj the heavy taxes, consequent upon these wars, 
imposcd on the citizens of both empires and undermining their 

‘ Henri Pirent*, n jrth ed. (ErnsaU, 1935}. - 
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sensc of Joy al ty; thc prtvious domeatication of Arabian tribcs 

in Syria and Mcsopotamia, and particularly along the borders; 

thc cxistcncc of schisn^^ in thc Christian church resulting in thc 

estahlishinenr of Monaphysite communitics in Syria and Egypl 

and N es tori an congregations in al-*Iraq and Pcrsia^ logether 

with thc persecut ion by the orthodux church — all thesc pavéd 

the way for the surprisingly rapid progress of Arabian arms. 

'rhe Byzantmes had ncglected the frontier forts* Afler their 

virtorv of IMu'tah, in the land of ancicnt Moab, over the calumn 
■■ ^ 

sent by thc Prophet (Sept* 629), Hcraclius stopped the subsidies 
which the Svro-Arab tribes south of thc Dcad Sea and on thc 
Madlnah-Ghazzah rouce had rcgularly rcccivcd,- The native 
Semito of Syria and Palestine as well as the Hamites of Eg>'pt 
looked upon thc Arabian ncw^comers aa nearcr of kin than their 
hated and oppressive alien overlords. In faet the Mosicm con- 
quests may be looked upon as thc recoverj.' by the ancient Near 
East of its carly domain. Under thc stimulus of Islam the Easl 
now aw^oke and reasserted itsclf after a miilennium of Western 
dom i nat ion. Moreover, the tributecxactcd by the new conquerors 
was even less than that exacted by the old^ and the conquered 
could fiow' pursue their religious practices with more freedom 
and Jess intcrferencc. As for thc Arabians themselves, they 
represented a fresh and vi gorous slock fired wdth now enthusiasm* 
imbued with thc wrill to conquer and cmboldened by the utter 
contempt of death inculcated by their new faith. But no small 
share of their scemingly miraculous success was due to their 
applJcation of a military tcchnique adapted to the Open steppes 
of Western Asia and North Africa—the use of cavalry and 
cameJry — w^hich the Romans never mastered. 

The "cicrical" interpretation of the Islamic movement, cm- thv 
phastzcd in Arabic sourccsi makes it en ti rely or primari ly a 
religious movement and lays no stress on the undcrlying of the 
economic caiiscs, 1 he corresponding and cqvially discred ited ^ 
hypolhesis held by many Christians represents thc Arabian 
Moslcms as offering thc Koran with the onc hånd and the sword 
with the other, Outsfde of thc Arabian peninsula and espcciaJJy 
in the instance of the aAl ^Christians and JcwsJ there 

was a thlrd and, from the standpoint of thc conquerors. more 
dcsirablc choicc J^esides thc Koran aod the sword—tribute. 

< TlicDphaiKt, pp. 335"^' 
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"Make war . . . upon such of ihose to whom the Book bas 
becn piven until thcy pay tribute offcfed on the back of thcir 
hånds, in a statc of huiniliationr"^ Ibis third choice was latcr 
by the ncccssity of cJrcumstanccs offered to Zoroastrians and 
heathen Berbers and Turka; in the case of all of these theory 
pave way to expediency. Islam did provide a new battlc-cry, a 
convenient rallying-poim and a party watchword. Itundoubtedly 
acled as a cohcsivc and cementing agency for the hetero^ 
geneous masses never before united and fumished a lat^e part 
of the drhring force. But it is hardly in itseif enough to explain 
the con<]ucsts. Not fanaticism but economte necessity drove the 

It^fdes, and most of the aimies of cont^uest were 
reeruited from the Bedouins, beyond the confines of their arid 
abode to the fair lands of the north. The passion to go to heaven 
in the next lifc may have been operative with some, but the 
desirc for the comforts and luxurics of the civilized regions of 
the Fertile Cresrent was just as strong in the case of many 
This cconomic aspeet of the interpretation of the conquests, 
worked out by Caetani,» Becker* and other modem critical 

A, o ff’ '^“ "***entirely ignored by the Arab chroniclcrsofold. 
Al-Baladhun, the most judicious of the historians of the con- 
qurat, declares that in reeruiting for ihe Syri an campaign abu^ 

»h« people of Makkah, al.'få’if, al-Yaman and 
all ihe Arabs in Najd and al-Hijåz summoning them to a ‘holy 
war and argusing thcir desire for it and for the booty to be got 
frøm the Greeks Rustam, the Pctsiaji general who defended 
his ^untrj' agamst the Arab invasion, made the following remark 
o the Moslem envoy: "I have Icamcd that yc were foreed to 
what y<? arc doing by notbing but the narrotv means of llveli- 

hood and by poveny*',* A vense in the of abu-Tam* 

fn^fTi hifts put the Case tcrsciv; 


No, rtpt for did^t tho« tlir nomad lift forsakr; 

B«h«, I bdieve. u wns ihy afler bread and dates. 


Envtsaged in its proper se«ing, the isj; 
final stage in the age-long process of 




expansion marks the 
al infiltration from 


’ Sflr. 5-39, , 

* [n CaiH^nJj^ Mtiiirt'ai l/ishtty (N rw Vi 

■ p, 107=^ Hild, p. 16;. 

Balådliuri, pp. 156.7^ Hitti, pp. 4< ,.|j. 


• Amnali, i j, pp^ 831-61. 
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the barren desert lo ihe adjacent Fertile Crescerit, thc last ^eat 
Scmitic migration ^ 

The chroniclers, aJl of whom viewed the events of theconquesl 
in the Jight of thcir subsequent dcvclopmcnts^ woutd also have 
lis helieve that these campaigns werc conducted through the 
sagadty of the first caliph^, partkularly abu-Bakr and ^Dmar* 
in accordante with carefully prearranged plans. History shows 
but very fcw cases Sn which’ thc coursc of great events was fore- 
seen. by thosc who launched ihem. Far from. bemg eiittrciy the 
result of deliberate and cool calculation, the campaigns seem to 
have started as raids to pro vide nevv outlcts for thc warring 
spLrit of thc tribes now for bidden to engage in fratneidal com- 
bats, the objcctivc in most cases bcing booty and not the galn¬ 
ing of a permanent foothold- But the maehine so built soon got 
beyond the Control of thosc who built it. The movement aequired 
momenuim as the warriors passed from victory to vktory, It was 
ihen that the systematic campaigns began, and the creation of 
the Arab empire followed inevitably- Its creation was rherefore 
- due less to carly design than to thc logfe of immediate cireum- 
stances. 

The elerical or thcologicaJ view favouring a providentiaL 
interpretation of Tslamic expansion, corresponding to the Old 
Testament interpretation of the Hebrew history and to the 
medieval philosophy of Christian history„ has a faulty philo- 
logical basis. The term Islam may be used in three semes: 
originally a religion, Islam later became a state^ and hnatJy a 
cnlture. Unlike Judaism and the oid Buddhism^ the rdigfon of 
Islam proved as mueh of an aggressive and missionary religion 
as C hristianily * Subsequently it bu ilt up a state^ The Islam that 
conquered the northem regions was not the Islaniic religion but 
the Islam it State, The Arabians hurst forth upon an unsuspect- 
Ing World as members of a national theocracy. It was Arabi an is m 
and not M uhamm ad an ism that triumphed hrst. Not until the 
second and third centuries of the Moslem era did thc bulk of 
thc pcoplc in Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia profess the religion 
of Muhammad. Between the military conquest of these regions 
and their religious conv*ersion a longperiod intervened. And when 
they were converted the people tumed prim ari ly hecau&e of sclf- 
mterest“to escape tribute and scek iden tf heat ion with the 
tuling clasSn As for Islam as a cnlture^ it developed slowJy after 
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the mil i lary conquests on a substratum composcd of ihe core 
and hcritagc of the Syro-A ram acan, Pcjrsian and H ellen btic 
civilizations which had prcceded it* Wilh Islam the Near Orient 
nol only recaptured-the whole of ils former political domain bul 
regained in the realm of eukurc its ancient intellectual pre- 
eminence. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THK CONQUEST of SYRIA 


About the same time ihal Heraciius, newly hailed delivtrer of 
Chrjstcndom and restortr of the iinity of die Eaatcni Empifet 
waS in Jerusalem reinstalling the true Cross,^ whieh had just 
hecn rccovcred from the Persians, his trcxips beyond the Jordan 
reported an attaek by an Arabian band which was fepclled with 
littic difficulty. Mu'tah, on the frontier of al-Balqa’ to the east 
of the southem extremity of the Dcad bea, was the scene of the 
encounter. Zayd ihn-Jd årithah, the adopted son of Muh ammad, 
was the leaderi under him were jooo mett,* lost his^ life 
in the raid and the newly converted KhSlid ibn-abWaitd 
succeeded in leading the remnant of the shattered army back 
to al-Madinah. The ostensible objeet of the raid was to avenge 
the martyrdom of the Prophet’s emissary sent to the Ghassanid 
prirtce of Busrai the real one was to secure the coveted Mash- 
raftyah* swords manufactured at Mu tah and neighbouting 
towns with a \new to using them in the impending attaek on 
Makkah* The event was naturally interpreted as one of the 
ordinary raids to which the setilcd pcoples of the borderland 
had long been accustomed; but aetually it was the first gun in a 
struggSe that was not to ceasc until the proud Byzantine Capital 
had fallen (HSS) Jatest champions of Islam and the 

name of Muhammad subslituted for that of Christ on the walts 
of the most magnificent cathedral of C Kristendom, St. Sophia- 
The Mu'tah engagement was the only campaign against Syna 
in the lifetimc of the Frophet, The Tabuk* expedition in the 
folio wing ycar (ATI- 9/630) led by him in perwn was biood ■ 
Icss, though it netted a few Jewish and Christian oases. 

At the eonclusion of the Kiddah wars in the autumn of 633. 


1 14, frso, rifl! «l« hfalHi Wilh bonfi re fftthfi Le|j«UMi, 

* Tatnui, vol, I. p. 1 ^ 10 - Cf. Thoophann, p. 33 ^* 

* From MiflAéri/ d/-i t. lif hlglitnnd* ovirlwt^B 

Mmain mr U Ji (* IW, p- 3 . 
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three dctachmcrtTs of about 30CX) men each, led respeclively 
by *Amr ibn-al-'As, YaiTd ibn-abi-Sufyau and ShurahblJ ibn- 
yasanahp* marched northward and began operations in soulhern 
and soulh'castern Syria. Yazid had as standard bearer his brother 
Mu'åwiyah, the future distingutahed founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty. Yasid and Shurahbil took the direct Tabuk-Ma'ån 
rouie, whercas 'Amr, who in case of unified action was to bc 
commandcr in ehief, took the coaat route via Aylah. Thenumbers 
of each detachment were later augmented to some 7500 men, 
Abu- Ubaydah ibn^al-Jarrah, soon to become generalissimo, 
probably headed one of the reinforcements and took the famous 
pilgrims’ route which foliowed the older transport route from 
abMadinah to iTamascus. 


In the hrat encourter, at Wadi a]-'Arabah, the great depression 
Bouth of the Dcad Sea, VazTd triumphed over Sergius the 
patrician of Palestinc, whose headquartcrs were at Caisarea 
(Qaysan'yah). On their retreat towards Ghazzah the remnant of 
the sever al thousand Byzantinc troops under Sergius were over- 
taken at Dathin and almost annihilated (February 4, 634), In 
other places, however, the natural advantages of the Byzanlines 
were telling and the Moslem invaders were buing harassed. 
Hcraclius, whose ancestral home was Edessa (al-Ruhå') and 
whMe six years' campaigning had deared the Persla ns from 
Spia and Egypt, haste ned from Emesa (hiim^) to organ i ze and 
dispatch to the south a fresh army under his brolher Theodoms. 

In the meafUime Khalid ibn-abWalid, "the svrord of Allah",* 
who was operating in al-’Iråq at the head of some live hundred 
Riddah veterans in co-operatfon wjth the banu-Shaybån, a 
subtribe of the Rakr ibn-Wa i] domitilcd on the Persian border, 
was ordered by abu-Bakr to rush to the relief of his fellow generals 
on the Syrian front. ThougK a minor affair in itscif and under- 
taken possibly without the knowledge of the caliph, chrono- 
iogtcally the raid on al- Iråq stands at the commencement of 
the Moslem miliiary enterprLses. But from the standpoint of 
al-MadTnah and al-l;{ijaz neighbouring Syria was the placc 
of chief concem, Before abu-Bakr issucd his orders aJ-Hirah in 
al-'Iraq had capitulated to Khalid and his ally al-Muthanna ibn- 


^ Cf . nt-Bdjrii, cd, 

* Wjqidi, p. 4 DJ: 3 Ijii-’Aj 4 lkir^ 
voL V (pAnUkunii, IJ33), pp, 91, 103^ 
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Harithah, thr chi^f of the Shayhan Bedoums^ for a consrdt^ratjon 
of 60*000 dirhams. ThU town vrlth its Arab Christian kinglet was 
iliti earlicst acquisition of Isilam cutside the pc?ninsula and the 
first applo to fail from the Persian Lroe. Wyn al-Tamrj a forti- 
fied placc iti the dtscrt norlh-wcst of al-Kufah, had also boon 
captured just l>efore the famous march on Syria, 

Khalid's Itinerar^' through the dcsert presents many historical 
and gcographical problems, for different authors have given us 
di6ferent routes and conflicting datesJ As neconstructed from 
a criticai examination of all the sourccs* his march probably 
started from al-flirah (March 634) and led weslward through 
the desert 10 the oasls of Dumat* al-JandaJ (modern al-Jawf), 
situated midway between al-*lråq and Syria on the easiest route. 
Onee m Dumah he could havccontlnued through Wadi aUSirhan 
(ancient Batn al-Sirr) to Bu^ra, the first gateway of SjTia; hut 
forts lay on the way. Therefore Khålid took the nortb^western 
route from Dumah to Quraqir* on the eastern boundary of 
Wadi Sirhan and thence pushed due norlhward to Suwa,^ the 
second gateway of Syria^ a journey of five davs in an almost 
watericss desert. A certain Rafi' ibn-Umayr of the tribe 

acted as guide. Water for the troops was carried in bags; but 
for the horses the paunches of the old camelSj I ater to be 
slatightered for food, served as reservoirs.* The troops, five to 
ei^ht hundred in all. rode camels; the few horses to be used at 
th^ time of the encounter were Jed aloiigside. At one spot 
with eyes so dazzled by the rays of the sun reflected from 
the sand that he could not sec the expected sign for water, 
besought the men to look for a box-thom As they dug 

near it they slruck damp sand whence water irickled forth, to 

the relief of the distressed armj\ 

With dramatic suddenness Kb al id appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus (Dimashq) and dircetly in the rear of the 
Byzantinc army after on ly eighteen days" journey, [Icre he 

^ Cf. BaldJhuri. PP^ IIOJJJ Va^qutil, vol. ii^ pp. 150-51; Tntwitip 

vol. i. pp. 3ijr-4; ilMi-*As 3 ikir. voL i, p. ijoj 

Ji a/^Tii'riåå, cd, C. J- Tomberg, Tfll, ii {Lc^cn, [»67), pp. JIS’ 13. 

■ AJw MoaU. (Nrw York. 55^-73- 

* M entianed m Cctl>h 35 I I4ii Eb;. 71 :11 f 

* jModem. QullifLlt ‘Qariqir^ 

I Ncflr ™dem Biji^r ficven wclti) ti«rth-cftit of D^n^Ei™. 
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began his marauding expeditions in the course of one of which 
he cncountcrcd and cicfcated the CKristian forces of llie Ghas- 
sanids at Marj Rahir‘ on thdr Easter Sunday. Thence Khalid 
continued h!s triumphal 'march against Busra (Eski-Shamor Old 
Damascus), Here he evidendy succeeded inefTecting a junetion 
with the other Arabian forces, resul dng in the bloody vie tory at Aj- 
nadayn on July 30,654i '*'’hich latd open before them practically 
aJl Palestine. With the junetion of the forces Khålid assumed 
supreme command of the united army. Systematic campaigning 
now began. Bujra, one of the Ghassanid capitals, fdl without 
mueh resistance. Fihl (or Fahi, Gr. Pclla), east of the jordan and 
commanding its Crossing, followed sult on Januarj' 23, 635, The 
road towards the Syrian metropolis of Damascus was cleared by 
ihe rout of the enemyat Marj al-Sulfar^on Fcbr ti ary 25,635, Two 
wecks iater Khålid stood before the gate of the etty rcpuied by 
tradition to be the oldest in the world and from whosc walls 
Paul was let down in a basket on that memorabk night of his 
flight. Damascus, soon to become the Capital of the Islamic 
empire, suirendcrcd in September 633, after six nionths’ stege, 
throiigh trcachery oti the part of the civil and ecciesiastical 
authorities, vvho includcd the grandfather of the cekbrated 
St. John, of Whom we shall later hear under the Umayyads 
Abandoned by the Byiantine garrison, the civilian population 
of L>amascus capitulated. The terms sen’cd as a model for future 
arrangements with the remaining Syro-Palcstintan cities; 

In the namc of Allah, the eompassionate, the mercifuJ. Thi* iswhat 
Khalid i bn-abWalld would grant lo ihc inhabitams of Diunascu* if he 
enters thercln: he promises to give them sccuritv for their lives, properlv 
nnrf rhurches. rheir city walt ahjiH not be dcmolishcd, neitlier ^all^y 
■Moslcm be qunrttri'd in tbei r Iiouscs. Tliercunto w-c give to them the nnet 
of Allah iimJ Uie proiertioti of His Prophet, the cnJiphs and ihr betkvers 
No long as thcy pay the poli tux, nothing but good shal] befuU them.* 

The poli lax wa.s cvidcntly one dinar and otic jatlb (measure of 
wheag on cveiy- head, which sum 'Umar ibn-aJ-KhattSb later 
inereased. lia’Jabakk, Filims, Hamåh (Epiphania) and other 
towris fcll one after the other like ninepins. Nothtng stood in 

= A ftimp about 15 mil« rrom iJiimaKui, nenr 'Adllrj*, 

■ Nol Janni IntijfUj bclwwxt AbRamlah aud »nyt Jibitn (EIcuthcrniKilisl nn rt,, 

I il thjix/Ah'J (rrUHJrm road. ^ ^ 

■ A puin 30 milw stnirh of * BalOdittin, p. i^i HtHuK, p , 3 ^ 
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The 
Jecidlve 
bdtklc: of 
YirmulT 


the way qf the advancing conqueror. "The people &f Shayzar 
[Larissa] went flut to meet him accompanicd by players on thc 
tamboudnes and singers and bowed down bcfore hint.'*’ 

In the mcantime HemcJius had mustered an army of somc 
50,000 again under his brother Thcodorus, and was preparcd for 
a decisive stand. Khålid nelinquished for thc time being I.-iim?, 
c ven Damascus and other stratcgic towns, and coneentrated 

some 2 5 ,ooo men*atthe Valley of Yarmuk.’theeajitern irihutary 

of the Jordan. Mcmlhs of shirmishing cante to a elimax on 
August 20, 636, a hot day clouded by thc wind-hlown dust* of 
One of thc most torrid spots on earth and undoubtedly fixed upon 
by Arabi an gtneralship. Before the terrific onsla ught of the so ns 
of the desert thc efforts of the Byzantinc traops, aided by the 
chants and prayers of their pricsts and the presence of their 
crosses,* j^roved of no avail. Those of thc Byzantincs and their 
Armenian and Arab mcrccnarics who were not slaughtered on 
thc spot were relentlessly driven in to the steep bed of the river 
and the Ruqqåd valley; the few tvho managed to escape across 
it were almost annihliatcd on ihe olhcr side. Thcodorus hfm.self 
feil and the imperial amry was eonverted into a fleeing, pante- 
stricken mob, The fate of Syria was decided. One of the fairest 
provinccs was for ever losl to the Kastem Empire. "Farewell 
O Syria, and what an excellent country this is for the enemyJ"* 
were Heradius^ words of ^dicu. 

The tum of the administrator, thc pacifier, now canie. Abu- 
‘Ubaydah, oneof the most esteemed Companions and members 
of thc Madincse theocracy and hitherto a contingent kader on 
the Syrian front, was appointed by 'LJmar governor-general 
and calipbal vice-regent to replate Khålid, against whom 'Umar 
seenrs to have harboured some person al feeling, Abu.'Ubavdah 
accompanied Khalid northw'ard. No further serious resistance 
stood in thc way of the .-^rabian amrs until the natural limits of 
S>Tia,the Taurus Mountalns, were rcachcd, and no difficulty was 
experlenced in reclaiming the cities previousiy conqueréd. A 

^ EtaLadhurL, p. I ^ pp. 

■ Arab wliLCLUtrt uf the BjrÆantinc Hjuiy tiE loa/xa la emd of sbe Muslcfin 

wiTHy ftA Iinrettiililr ua thc cL Michn^l Ir Syrien^ td 

J.-fl, Chabckt.vol, iv(FArifl, p.4j6|;tr.Chub(H,v^L£l(t»i,rii^ iWLp 4ll ' 

* Nmlt thc junetion of thc VArmi^lE And ul-Ruqqlld. No* lo bc coh/lunl'with 
Jiimuth of Josh. lO- 5, modem Khirhfit Vprttiuk^ mur AjnJLiUyn, 

* Scc IL R. P, Di-ckiou^ Tå* ruit 0/ tJtf />r:fr,r/(Ipp as!^-62 

* Butflri, p. iUn^ A*akir, voT. i. p. 163. ■ Bid^dluitri, p, 137 = Hlitb p, aip. 
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THE CONQUEST OF SVRIA 


statement attributed to the peopie of ^im? is representative 
of (he sentimen t cherLshed bv the nat i ve Safians to iv ards the 
new conc|ucrors: "We like yotir ruie and jtistice far better than 
the State of oppression and tyranny under which we have been 
livin^"^* Antioch^ Aleppo and other northern lowns were soon 
added to the list. Qtrinasrin (Chaleis) was the onLy eity that was 
not easily dcalt with. In the south only Jerusalem and Cscsanea^ 
whieh was st riet ly J lellcni^ed, held their gates smbbornly closed 
in the face of the invaders, the former till 63S and the latter 
till Oetober 640. Cæsarta rtceivcd help by sea which the 
Arabians had no means of interceptingt but after seven years of 
inttTmittcni raids and siege it suceumbed before the attack of 
Mu^åwiyah, aided by the treachery of a Jew within the waSls. 
Between 633 and 640 all Sjria from sotith to north was subdued. 

This '"^easy conquest” * of the land had its own special causes. 
The Hellenistic culture imposed on the land since ifs conquest by 
Alexander (532 B.C.) was only skin-deep and limited to the urban 
population. The nifaJ people remained ever conscious of eulturaT 
and racial differences betwccn themselves and rheir masters. This 


racial antipathy between the Scmitic population of Syria and the 
Greefc rulers vrås atigmented by sectarian differences. The Mono- 
physice church of S>Tia insisted that Christ had but orte nature 
instead of the two (divine and human) formulaled by the S>mod 
of Chalcedon (4$^ accepted by the Greek church of By^an- 
tium. The christological compromisc of HeracUuSp promulgated 
in 638 on the basis af a formula devised by Sergius* the patriarch 
of Constantinoplci aJmed at ignoring the que$tioii of the nature 
or natures in the person of Christ and cmphasizmg his one will 

Hence the name Monotbelitc for a Christian who 
accepted the new formula. Liké other religioua compromises this 
one neither pleased the orthodox nor satisfied the dissenters. 
Instead il jvsulted in the crealion of a third problem and a new 
party. But the bulk of the population of Syria remaincd Mono- 
phj'site, Behlnd thclr development and maintenance ofa separate 
Syrian church there undoubtedly Uy a submerged^ semi-artjcu- 
late feeling of nation ality. 

Just before the fali of Jerusalem the Catiph ^Umar came to the Tur 


* p, I j7, i. ij = Hjtti, p, jj 1. 

* [tuliiiihun, p, nfi, |. p. 136, If 13 151-ISilta, p. 170. 3 ^ 17. 

P- 1 - 7 - * A Syruii oC JiiixiliMtc liiueiiiff. 


p. J 93 , 1 33 ^ 
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militant camp of al-Jabiyah^ which lay north of the Yarnitik 
battlpficld and whoae name is sti il borrie by thc western gate of 
Damasctis' hts purpose was to solenen isse the eonquest, fiic thc 
status of the conquered„ consult wjih his gencrnJissimo, abu- 
'^Ubavdah, whom he had substituted for Khalid after the Yarmuk 

T r 

battlc^ and lay down necessary' regulations for the administration 
of the newly acquired territory. When Jerusalem feil it too waa 
vished by 'Umar. As the palrbrch of JerusaJerrip SophroniuSp 
styled thc "honey^tongued defender of the church"^ was showing 
the aged caliph round the holy pi aces he was so impressed by 
thc uncouth mien and shabby rainacnt of his Arabian visitor 
that hc issaid to have turned to an attendant and remarked in 
Greckj *Truly this is the abomination of dcsolation spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet as stand i ng in the holy piacc*’J 

Sdon abti-*Ubaydah feli victim at *Amwås (or "Amawåa) to 
an epidemic which Js said to have carried off 20,000 of his 
troopSp and after the death of his suceessorp Yaztd^ the power 
passed to the hånds of the shrewd Mu^åw'iyah. 

Syria was now divtded into four military' districts (sing./ iTiIWé/) 
corresponding to the Roman and Byzantinc provinces found at 
the lime of ihe conqucsi. These wxre^ Dimashq^ Him^p a1- 
Urdunn (Jordan) comprising Galilee to the Syrian deserts and 
Filastin (Palcstine), the land south of the great plain of Esdraclon 
(Marj ibn-*Åmlr). The northem distrietp QinnasrTnt was added 
latcr by the Umayy'ad Cabph Yazfd [, 

So swdft and easy an acquisition of so strategic a lerritory 
from the hrst potent ate of the age gave thc newly rising power 
of Islam prestige in thc eyes of the worid and| what b more 
important, confidence in its own de5tinj\ From SyrSa thc hordes 
swept Into Egypt and thence made thcir triumphant way through 
the rest of northern Africa. With Syria as a base the onward 
push to Armen i a* northern Mcsopotamiai, Georgia and Adhar- 
hayjan became possiblc^ as did thc raids and attacks which for 
many ycars to come w'crc to be carried on against Asia Minor. 
Witb thc he!p of S>Tian troops Spam in far-off Europe was in 
!esg than a hundred years from the death of thc Prophet brought 
with in thc ever widening circle of Islam. 

■ lTM»p]iaiirtpp,33,<>;roti*^CtHyc fldni!rwiirthdoimp«nQ”H 

tn J.-P. Crwa, roL (Paris, t3*4), cq|, 109;; Dm. u : ii, 
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CHAPTER XIir 


AL^'IRAQ and I-EFtSlA COSQUERKD 


When Khalid m 634 mad(^ his mtitiorabk dash westward from 
al-Hirah he Jeft the ^Iraq from in thc hand^ of his Bedomn ally 
aUMuthanna ibn-Harithah, sheikhof thc barm-Shaybån. In the 
mcantime the Pcrslans werc preparing a countcr-attack and suc- 
cocdtrd In almo&t annihiUting ihe Arabian bands at the BatElc 
of thd Bridge ^ nrar al-HTrah^ NoYxmber 26, 614. Undaunted^ 
al-Muthanna undrrtook a new raid and in October or Novemloer 
of the following yoar scorrd over the Perslan general Mihran a 
victory at al-Buwayb on the Eiiphratcs. Dut al-Muthanna was 
no more than a Bedouin chicf, with no MadTnese or Makkan 
connec tions p and had not heard of or accepted Islam untLl after 
the death of the Prophet. The Caliph ’Lfmar therefore chose 
Sa'd ibn-abi-Waqqaf p oneof those Coniparikms pram ised Paradise 
by Muhammad at the conclusioft af the Battie of Badr, as com- 
tnander in chief and srnt him at the head of new re in fordemen ts 
to al-'Iraq. By thal time the victon- of Varmuk had bren won 
and the fale of Syria sealed. Sa*d with his 6000 rnen measured 
his strength for the first lime with the Persian Rnstam^ the 
administrator of the empire, at al-Qådistyahp not far from aU 
yrrah. The day (the last of May or first of June 637) was 
extremely hot and was rcndcred dark by the wind-blown dust^ 
a day not nnlike that on whicb the baftic of YanmQk was fought. 
The same tactics were used w^ith the same results. Rustam was 
killéd, the large Sasantd army dissolved in panic and all the 
fertile lowlands of al-'^Iråq* wft&X of the Tigris (Dijlab) lay open 
to the invaders. The welcome on the part of the Aramacan 
peasants was no Icss cordial than that tendered by the Syrian 
peasants, and for mueh the same reasons. The Semit ic 'Iraqis 

^ Acrosj the KuphmLH. Enlndhurit pp. 251-3; Tatari, t^iI^ pp4 + 

* * latin-wmi ftom “lDwlttndi''',ctifT<ipontl!i to 

Ar. JiflroJj/, hiaek kiiJ, (o tw 4 ( t)w eontnutc; *tv\ih the Ambi^h dwn. 
voUiil, |j. 174; c£h A. T. Olmatefid. (New York, 1937), ji, ^ 
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looked upon the Iranian masters as aliens and felt doser km- 
ship with The newcfimers* As Christians they had not been 
espéciaily favoured by the followers of Zoroaster* For centuries 
beforc Islam petty Arab chieftains and kinglet$ had ftouTisbed 
on the '’lraq-Arabian border. The Ar ab control of the valley of 
the two rivers was antici pated by intim ate relations with its 
pcoples dating to ihecarly Babylonian erap by growing acquaint- 
ance with its culture and by the admJxturc of horder Bedouins 
with its inhabitants. As in the ease of Syria after Yarmuk an 
influx of fresh Arabian tribeSp atlracted by the new economic 
ad vantages, took place inco the newly conquered territory. 

The Persian capitalp CtesiphoHp^ was SaM"s next objective. 
With character istic dash and energy hc pushed ahead and at a 
convenient ford effeeted the Crossing of the Tigris, mueh svvollen 
by the spring floods. The feat was accom pi ished without loss 
of Itfc to the army and was hailed as a mirade by Moslem 
chroniclers. In June 637 SaM made his tritimphal entry into the 
Capital u hose gairison together with the emperor had deserted it, 
Arab chron id ers nutdo themselves in their exlravagant destrip- 
lion of the booty and treas ures captured ihcrein. Their estimate 
is ninc billion dirhams^^ 

The oceupation of thegreatesl royal city in hither Asla brought 
the sons of barren Arabia into direct contact with the ItJxiiries 
and comforts of the then modern high life. The /wdft Kisra^ the 
royal patacc with its spacioua audience chamber, graceful arches 
and sumpmous fumishings and decoratioris—all celebrated in 
latcr Arabic pwerry—waa now at the dtspasal of Sa'd. Amiising 
as well as instructivc ar« some of the aneedotes embedded in the 
Arabie ebrciniclcs whieh throw light tjpon the comparative ru f- 
ture of the two pcoples. Camphor, never seen beforc, was 
naturally taken for salt and med as such in cooking,* "The 
ycllow ' {a/-fa/rå\ i,e, gold), something unfamiltar in Arabia, 
was ofiered by many in exchangc for "the white" {af-åaydd^ 
silver),* \Vhcn an Arabian warrior al abHirah was bl amed for 

' Anlnr »I■ a(1b in, HictuUt tht titics, which iofluded SclEuei« and Ctesiphon 
Oli ndirr iid( of ihf Tifiri* MlnE ro milM wuih^cut of Bnehdid« 

' T-bari, vol. i, p. 143^ cf. Ibn Athii, vol. il, p, ^gfr. Cuctimi, Aw-rali, Vol, ili 
pp. 

! Ito “I Jliitono, •/■AuW«. Ild. II. IlerrnbourK (P.ri«, iS^s), p. *14, 

W-yiW/, cd. V, Guirgi« (Leydfn, 
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sdling a nobkman^s daughter who feil as his share of boo ty for 
oniy (ooo dirharns, his feply was that he '*never thought thcre 
was a number abavc ten hundred" V 

After al-QadisIyah and aUMada^in the sysitimatic conquest 
of the ompire began from the newly founded niilitary base at 
aJ-Ba^rah. By express cammand of the caliph the milttary camp 
of aJ-Kufah, near oldcr al-tfirah, waa to bc the Capital in prefer¬ 
ence to Ctesiphon, where Sa'd had btiih one of the first Moslem 
places of worshJp in al-^Iråq* 

In the meantime the Sasånid Yastdagird HI and his impKerial 
court ’tt'ere fleeing northward. Another futile stand (end of 637) 
al JaluLå* on the fringe of the Persian highlands and all of 
al-^Iraq lay prostrate at the feet of the conquerors. In 641 al- 
Maw^il ^ Mosal)* near the s i te of ancient Ninevcht waa reached 
and captured^ This brought to a successful cuIminatLon the 
e^pedition which was started from northern Syria by 'lyad ibn- 
Ghanm. Irt the same year the last great battlog that of Nihåwand 
(near ancient Ecbatarta)^ wa^ fought^ with a nephew of Sa*d 
ieading the Arabian forces, and resulted m a disastrous defeat 
of the last remnant of Yazdagird's army. KhP^istin (ancient 
Elam I later Susiana« modem 'Arabistan) was oceupied in 640 
from al-Ba^ah and abKQfah. In the meantime an attempt was 
made on the adjoining provjnce of Fårs (Fans, Persia proper),^ 
on the castem shore of the Persian Gnlfp from al-Bahrayn, which 
with al-Ba^rah and al-Kufah formed now a thirJ military base of 
Operation against Iran. The stiffening resistance of the non- 
Semitic population was finally broken by ^Abdallah ibn-'AmSr, 
the govemor of al-Basrah, who otcupied I^takhr (Persepolb)^ 
the chief city of Fåris, in 64^-50,’ After Fåris the tum of the 
great and dbtant province of Khurlsan^ in the north-east, carnOp 
the path ihen lay open to the Oxus, The subjection of Mukrån^ 
the Coastal region of Baluchbtan. shortly after 643 brought the 
Arabs to the very borders of India. 

As carly as 640 an attempt was made on Byzantine Armenia 
by Tyåd^ Aboul four years later an ex|>edltion set out from Syria 

^ B^lldhuri* p. 144 i; Hirti, p. 39^1 cf. pp. i I4'r5- 

* T\k Persian* CaJtcU iheir country Ir 4 n» flf whiiJi Får* (the hame of ita twxj 

eru|<«c dyi^jutic4, the Achnerfletud aiul the SlsSoid) waa but Lbe khieK^fii pfovincc. 
The Clrvrks forniptcd oM Per«. /Umu Co and used il for fhe wholc kingcJoji]., 

• Sm Tabari* vol, t, pp. 5545-5*; CiicLini, toJ. IVp pp, 151-J, vcL v, pp. lcj- 5 ?p 

tc 4 . vii^ pp. 1 l 4 S^ 5 b. 
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under (hc leRdcrship of l;|abTb ibn*Mas]Amahi but the district 
was not conipletely rcduced till about 652.' 

1 he military camp ai-Kufah becamc the capttal of the newiy 
conquercd territoncs. Hcedless of’Dmar’s insistencc on ihe old- 
fashioned stmplJdty characterUtic of al-f,lijå2, Sa’d erected bcrc 
H rcsidenoc modellcd on the royal paJacc of Ctesiphon. The gates 
of the old Capital were transported to the new, a symbolic 
dustom practised rcpeatedly in the Arab East. Buiit first of reeds 
as barracks to housc the sotdiers and their families, the canip 
exchanged its huts for unbaked brick houses and soon grcw into 
an important metropolis* Atong with its sistcr camp al-Ba$rah, 
aJ-Ktifah became the political and intelJeclual centre of Arab 
Mesopotamia umil the 'Abbasid aJ-Man^ur built his xvorld- 
famous city, Baghdåd. 

Jn 631 or652 theyoung and ilj-starred V*azdagird, deeing with 

his Crown and treasureSf feli victim tc> the greed of one of his own 

peopJe in a miller’s hut ncar Marw (Pcra. Marv).‘ With his death 

ihere came to an ignoble end the last ruler of an empire that had 

flourishcd with one interruption for somc twelve ccnturics, an 

empire that w'as not fully 10 rise again for eight hundred years or 
more. 

This initial and inconcluslve conquest of Persia took about a 
decade to aehieve; the Moslem arms met with mueh more 
stubborn resistance than In Syrla. In the campaign same 
35,000-40,000 Arabians, inciusiveof women, children and slaves, 
most have taken part, The Persians were Aryans, not Semiiea; 
Thcy had cnjoyed a national existence of their own for cemuries 
and represcnied a well^organized military power that had been 
measuring swords tvith the Romans for over fogr hundred years. 
In the courscof the following three centurics of Arab rule Arabic 
became the ofhcial language as well as the spcech of cultured 
society and, to a limited extent, of ordinaiy parlance. But the 
old spirit of the subject nation was to rise again and restore its 
neglected tongue. Persta contributed a large s hare of the Dar- 
matian (Camtathian) movement which for many vears shook 
the caJiphate to ils foundation; it also had mueh to do with the 
development of the Shl'hc sect and with the founding of the 
Fatimid dynasty which ruled Egypt for over two centuries. Its 


> c«tuult BnlSdlHiH, |>p. 193-rii: CuEani, vol.!?, tiu. io-ti 

■ CL MIch«t I« Sjrirn, tv, p, 418 - vS. li, ^ 414. 


vii, pp, 4514, 
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al'irAq and persia conquered 

art^ Ifs Jiteraturep it& philorøphy, its tTi(?dkinep I>ccame the commor^ 
property of the Amb worJd and cotiqaercd the conqucrors. Sornc 
of the most briJliant stars in the Intdlcctual firmament of Islam 
during ita first three centuries were Islamizcd Iranians. 

While thb column of Arabian troops was operating castward 
Under Sa d another under the more illustrtous ^Amr ibn-al- 
A$ was operating to the west» 1 he latter was bringing \^ithin 
the horns of the rising crcscent the people of the valley of the 
Niie and the Berbers of North Afrida. Ostcnsibly religious, but 
TTiainly political and economic, this unparalleled Arabian expan- 
sion had now grown into an empire as far fiimg as that of 
Alexander, with the caliph at al-MadInah trying to regulate the 
flow of a torrent whose tri but aries* e ver increasing in number and 
slze^ were swdling the stream beyond alJ controL 


I 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EGYFT, TttirOLlS AND BARQAU ACQUIRED 



The strå teg ic position of lying so dangerously ne^ to 

both S>Tia and the richness of its grain-prodncing soilp 

which made the land the granary of Conslantinople, the faet that 
its Capital Alcxandria was the base of the Byzantine navy and 
thal the country was the door to the rest of the North Afncan 
corridor—all these eons iderat ions caused Arabiait eyes to tum 
covetoasly towards the valley of the Niie quite early in the cra 
of expansion. 

The conqtjesl of Egypt fdls within the period of systematic 
campaigning rather than casua] raiding* Seeking new ficlds in 
which to ontshine his illuslnous rival Khålid, *Amr ibn-alAAs, 
w*ho in the jihillyah days had made many a caravan trip to 
l^gypt and was familiar with itsciHes and roads/ took ad vantage 
of the presene« of 'Umar in Jerusalem to securc his half-hearted 
authorization for a campaign against the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs. But when ^Umar had returned to al-MadTnah and 


consultcd with 'Uthman and others w^ho pointed out the risks 
and perils involved^ he dispatched a messenger to halt the 
advance of the column. The cahphal message, we are told^ over¬ 
look just before Crossing tho Egypt-PaJeslinc border^ but. 
scenting the unfavourablc contents thereof and ha ving in mind 
"Umar’s previous instructions: my letter ordering thee to 

tum back from Egypt o ver takes thcc before cn lering any part 
of il ihen turn back; but if thou enter the land before ihe receipT 
of my letter, then proceed and solicit Allah'g aid" * ‘Amr did 


not open the letter until he got to al-'Arish (December 639). 
This ^Amr was a Qurayshite. forty-five years old^ warlike, fiery* 
eloqnent and shrewd. He had aircady to his credit the conquest 
of Palcstinc West of the Jordan. The part he was latcr to play 

* ^ il 168^, cj. ibii pp. WcLuLkusea, 

^ihu tiitJ parar^tfif, voJ. vi, »r d/Jtifrit CticiMtt dti liistmi 


(Beflin, 1S993, p, 93. 
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in ihe capture of tht caliphatc for hss bosoro fricnd Mu*å\v'i)^ah 
won him thc epithct ^^onc of ihe four Arabian ^polilical genioscs*^ 

of The route Hr took with his -^ooo riders 

was tht same beaten track along ihc toast ttod by' Abraham, 
Cambyses, Alexander^ Antiochus^ the Holy Family^ Napoleøn 
and Djema! Pasha, It was the international highway of thc 
ancient world con netting its most important centres of civilisa¬ 
tion.* 

The first fortified place wivich the Arabian coltitnn. struck— 
and that In ihe middle of Jannary 640^—was abFarama^ 
(Pelusium)j the key to castern Egypt* Aftcr about a month of 
resistance the city feil and its defeoceSj probably not re paf red 
since the recent Persian invasion (616) and occupation, werc 
ra^ed. BiIbays (variants HilbtSp Balbis) north-eastof Cairo came 
next, and others foliowed auit. At last thc atrong caatle of 
Babylon* (Babilyiin), across from the isle of aURawdah in the 
Nilcp stood in thc way of further progress, Cyrus (Ar* al- 
Muqawqb)^ who since thc reotciipation of thc country in 6ji 
by Heraclius had been acting as patriarch of Alexandria and 
imperial representative in civil administration, hurried to Baby¬ 
lon wiih his commander in chief the Augustalis Theodorus 
and ihe troops, 'Amr pitched campoutsidi! Babyloot biding his 
lime and awaiiing reinforcements. Soon ihey came, headed by 
al-ZubajT ibn-aU'Awwain, thc celcbrated Companton of thc 
Praphetp ihus augmenting the Arabian column to about 
10,000 men who were to oppose the 20*000 or so of the Byzan- 
tine amiy exe lus i ve of thc fortress garrison numbering about 
5000. Wbite besleging Babylon ^ 'Amr attacked 'Ayn Shams^ 
in July 640, The B^Ttantine army was utterly rtiuted. Theo- 
dorus fled to Alexandria and Cyrus was shut up in Babylon. 
The siege was pressed by the Arabians, who ha<l no engineering 
or ntechanica! dcvices for reducing the fort. The treacherous 
Cyrus sccretly sought to buy off the besiegers* but to no avaiJ. 
The usual three choices wwe offered: Islam, iributc or the s word» 


^ 7 ’ilwjf* v (Cdira, p. 3, 

* Scc Olm»t«ad, Nif/pry pp- 

* Ttiii u wvti os Ihr other Eidtei of eociqufst of Egypt a.n not nrtiiÉn. 'I'ahari, 
v<> 3 ^ i, p, i59z, j. lO, thiK«ef Rahr 1, 16 

cE ibn-^Alid-Al-tltLkjiin, pp- 531 

* Set A. J. DulJerp 7'^^ Araé ef Bgypi (tfiseforU, fOOJ*), ppi, ^45''7" 

* Uu '"the Fpring of tbe 5Lin'\ pindtnt KtllMpp^u^ Oa [Od) a( tlu? Old Te^amoit 
anif ibe hwrBulyphic iiuciiptaoiu. 
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The following words put in tht? mouth of, Cyrus* ciivoys puq^nrt 
to up the impression trcated by the Arabisifist 

\Ve Jmve wilnirsscd a people to cach and c very one of whom dcrath is 
preferablc to lifc, and Imtrtility to prominencCj and to none of whoni this 
worJd has tlie leasi attrEtclion. 'Iliey sil not except on the groundj and 
cat nanght but on their knees, Their leader is like unto onc of 

theni: the low canngi t>B disungtiishcd from the high, nor the mnsiter 
from ihe slavCn And when the lime of prayer comea notle of ihem 
absems himscif, all wash their extremitics and humbly ohiserve their 
prayer,* 

AskJng for a delegation to meet hirn at abRaw^ah to negoliate 
pcace, Cyrtis was shooked to rcceivc one headed by a negro, 
'Ubadah ibn-al-SåmitH The three alternatives were rciterated, 

T 

Cyrus agreed to pay tribulc and hastened to Alcstandria to 
forward the terms to the emperor, Thry werc not pleasing to 
HeracliuSj wlio charged his episcopal viceroy with ireason and 
sem hfm into exile- 

In the meanttme the siege of Babylon was being earried on 
without intcrmission. At the end of se ven months abZubayr 
with his comrades succeeded in filling a part of ihe moat, scalmg 
ihc wall on a ladder and overpowering the gnard as well as the 
garrison. The batlle-try of Is{am» AllaAu aiåar (God is most 
great), echoed vicloriou&ly in the halls of the fortress on April 6, 
641.* 

Aftcr rcducing the eastern border of the Delta the iron grip 
of ^Anl^ began to fasten ilself on the apex+ Nikiu (Ar+ Naqyust 
modern Shahshlr) feU on May 13 and a bloody slaughterensucd. 
But Alexandria (ablskan,dariyab)^after Constantinopie the finest 
and strongest city in the worid, was still ahead> 

With fresh recruiis from Arabia swetling his ara\y to about 
20,000 'Amr found htmscifone moriiing gåring al the seemingly 
impregnable line of walk and towers guarding Eg^-ptk Capital 
and Jeading port. On one side rose ihe lofty Serapeuirip^ whith 
once housed ihe tcmplc of Serapis and the great library of 
Alexandria; on the other loomed the beautifuj cathedral of 
St. Mark, once the Cæsarion' tcniplc begun by Cleopatra In 

* Ibn-'Abd-AhfrEikHjmi, p. 

* Balflrihuri, p. 11^ ~ Hitti. 336: pp. 61 

* CmUed L&t«r hy ihc Arubft ' Amii4 al'^nv£np itom DiaeWtiun"« pilluiT wliKh iliU 

mark« iKc »potr M^qrld, «1. Wict^ toI. iiip pp. 

* The QA 7 filnyAh of the AraW. lbo*"Abd-al-y*lt[Urt, pp, 411 4*- 
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hanour of Julius Cnxsar and finished by Augustus; fart her west 
åtoad thc iwo red Asw'an-granite needles ascribrd lo Cleoparrai 
bul in rcality ihe wark of Thutmosc III (fej, 1450 the ^ame 
fwo which now adorn ihe l'hames Embankmcnt in London and 
Central Park in New York; and in the background towered 
the PharoSp flashtng the sun's rays by day and iu own fire by 
night and rightly considered one of the se ven wonders of li^e 
World,* No doubt to the desert Arabs the impression of such a 
slght must have bcen not uniike that which the skyline of modem 

New^ York, wUh its towering skyaerapers. makes upon the im¬ 
migrant, 

Alexandria boasted garrison some 50^000 strong. Bchind 
Jt lay the whole strength of thc Byzantine navy, of w^hkh the city 
was thc base. The invadersp far inferior in number and in 
Ciquipmentf had not a singJe shipp no siege machines and no 
immediate source of supply for their man-pow^cr. 

John of Nikiu. a contemporary aulhorityp deseribes the first 
repulsc the helpless Arabians sulTered under the pounding of 
catapulrs from the high w'alls.^ Lea ving a comingent behindp 
'Amr fought his w*ay back to Babylon and Jater engaged in a 
fcw marauding expeditions to Upper Egypt, After the dcath of 
Heraclius (Februarj’ 641) his immature son Cdnstans [] (Qus- 
lantin, 642-6S) succcedcd. Cyrus, res tor ed Eo favaur, rGturrted 
to Alexandria in order to eoneliudc peace. Hoping to administor 
thc country for the Arabians independently of Constantinople, 
thc bishop sjgncd with 'Amr in Babylon on November S, 641, 
a treaty which may bc termed the Treaty of Alexandria, accept- 
iiig thc payment of a fixed tribute of iwo dinars per adult head 
and a land tax payable in kind and agrecing not to allow a 
Byzantine army to return or attempt to recover the land. The 
city was cvacuatcd in Septemlicf 642. The Emperor Constans, 
weak and young, ratified thc treaty which meant the transfcienixi 
of One of the fairest provinccs of the empire to Arabian hånds. 

The glad tidings were sent to "LFmar in ahMadtnah In the 
following words: "1 have captured a city from the description of 
which I shall refrain, Suffice it to say that I have seized therein 

4000 villaa with 4000 baths, 40,000 pol|-tax.paying Jews and 


» S« Maqiizip tdI, iii, pp. SuyAli, ffuim, i pp 

• 11 Zoical«fE A'rtl™. Ttxu witt 
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four hundred placcs of cntrrtaJnment for fhe royalty/' ^ The 
caJiph cntertained hi,s getieral/s messenger with bread and dates 
and held in the Prophc/s Mosqtie a simple hut dignificd ser^'iee 
of thanksgiving. 

The nativc Copts of Egypt^ we are mformed by tbn/Abd- 
al-Hakam* (t gives us the earliest surviving 

account of the conque&t of Eg}"pt, were instructed from the ver>' 
beginnmg by iheir bishop in Alexandria to offer no reslstancc to 
ihe invaders. This is not surprising in view of the religious per* 
seculioiT to which thcy as Monophysites had liecn subjertcd by 
the ofRcial Melkite (royal) chureh* Foryears lleraeljus had iried^ 
through his agent Cyms^to forbid the E| fyptian (Coptk) form 
of worship and to force hts new Monothelite doctrine on a 
reluctant church* On account of his relentl^ persecut ion of the 
priésthood of the Coptic church C)tus was regarded as the 
Anlichrist by the lalcr native tradition. 

In accordance with ^Omar^s policy the site on which ^^mr 
pilched his campoutside Babylon became the neweapitabreceiv- 
*ng the narne abFustat* and corresponding to the military camps 
of a!-jsblyah in Syria* aUBasrah and al-Kufah in al-Traq. Thore 
Amr crecced a simple mosque, the first to rise in Egypt (64r~2)p 
which has survdved m name until today and whose present form 
is the result of repeated rebuddings and additions. AUFustat 
(Old Cairo^. Misr aPAtIqah) continued to bc the Capital until 
the Fatlmids in 969 built their Calro (al-Qåhirah)^ In order to 
open a dircct waterway lo tiic holy cities of Arabia 'Amr now 
cleared the ancient Pharaonic canal which under the name 
Khalij (tanal of) Amtr aI-Mu"minTn passed through Hellopolis 
and connected the Nile north of Babylon with al-QuJziim* on the 
Red SeaA Trajan had cicared the canaf but through neglect it 
had sihed upsince his reign. After a fcw' monthsof foreed labour, 
and before the death of *L 7 mar in 644, hventy ships laden with 

products were unioading their cargoes in Arabian 
ports/ Thfe canal vrås later knovrn as al*lChaJTj al-Idåkimi, after 
the Fatimid Caliph aJ-Hakim (f 1021)^ and under many other 
names continued lo exist in some parts tdl the end of the nitte- 
tcenth century. 

* J Abcl-^aJ-l.ldkaim, p. p. 463^ * Pp, 5S'9. 

* Latsnydijj'dJifM =r4ntpp thrnujtb F>-i. Gt-. 

* Th£ Klyima qf uitiquityp Sy«. 

Cf. voLiv, p 99. * Ya'q-libi, vohii, p, 177, 
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l’he old machincry of Byzantinc admini&tmtiDn^ mcludin^ the 
financial ny^tem^ was—as One might expect—adopted by the 
ncw ru lers with certain amcndmenls in the line of centralization. 
’l'he timc-honoartd policy of exploiting the fertile valley of the 
Nile and using it as a "miich oow” was maintained to the utmostp 
judging by the evidence fumished by newly dbeovered Egyptian 
papyri, Shortly before his death ^(Jtnar, feeling that ^Amr was 
not securing enough revenuep put ^Abdullah ibn-SaM ibn-abi- 
Sarh in charge of Upper Egypt. The new caliph^ "Uthman, 
recallcd 'Amr from the country and appointed (ra, 645) 
dullah^ who ’vi'as his own foster brother, over all Egypt, 

Toward the end of 645 the Alexandrians, restive under the 
nevv yokep appealed lo the Emperor Constans, who dispatched 
some 300 ships under Manuel, an Armenian, to reclaim the 
city.^ The Arabian garrison of 1000 men was slaughtered and 
AJexandria was once more in Byzantine hånds and a base for 
new attacks on Arab Egypt. Wmr was immcdiately reiustated. 
He met the enemy near Niktu, where the Byzanlines sulfered a 
hea\y slaughter. Early in 646 the second capture of Alexandria 
took place^ The impregnable walls of the city were demoiished 
and the ancient Egyptian eapital has ever since remained in 
Mosleni hånds. 

The story ihat by the caLiph'fi order "Amr for six long months 
fed the numerous balh furnaecs of the city wjth the volumcs of 
the Alexandrian library js onc of tho^ tales that make good 
fiction but bad^histor)\ The great Ptolemaic Library tvas bumt 
as early as 48 B.C. by Julius Cæsar. A lafer one^ refcrred to as 
the Daughler Library^ tvas deslroycd about 389 as a 

result of an edict by the Emperor Theodosius. At the time of 
the Arab conejuest, therefore, no library of importance existed 
in Alexandrta and no contemporary writer ever brought the 
charge against ^Amr or *Umar, ^Abd-al-Latlf aLBaghdadi,* who 
died as late as A+H. 629 (1231), seems to have been the first to 
rcUte the tale. Why hc did it we do not know’ howeverj his 
version was copied and amplificd by later authors.* 

^ Bituilhtiri, p. iii- Elitti, pp, 3:47^8, 

* Al /fdd^A and lr+ (I-fltm} J, Wlule (OurnTd, ifloO^ P- < 

* ALQyiii d/'^/ftkannf , «L Lipptrt (L«pu^, 1903), pp^ abu- 

iil-Fflraj ibn-al-'Ibri, / jVIjU Åfu^åtiisitr ai-hafWtå/, td. A. (Bciriil, 

pp, M^aqTid^. voL iil, pp, I Ci^ivfuIe pp. 401*1^; 

cd, Byfjr, V 4 > 1 . Vp pp. 452 - 5 ' 
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After the conquest ^Urhmån w:inted Wmr to remain at the 
head of the anny with 'Abduljah as the fi nand al aclminisLraton 
The suggestion dicked From ^ 4 mr the famous reply: 
poi^ition will then bc that of onc who holds the cow by ita two 
horns while another milks it"/ ^Abdullih was thereupon rdn- 
stalled as ealiphai vicegerent. 

Less a sol dier t han a ftnancierp *Abdullåh now proceeded to 
carry on campaigns to the west and south mainJy for booly- 
Hc succeeded in extending the bound aries in both di reet tons. 
But his greatést fjerformanee was his part in the establish¬ 
ment of the firs I Moslem fteetp an honour which he shares 
with Mu^åwjyahp the govemor of SyTia, Alexandria natur¬ 
ally the main dockyard for the Egyptian fleetn The maritime 
opera tionSp whether from Egypt under ^AbdiilEah or from Syxla 
under Mu'awJyah, were directed against the Byzantines« In 649 
Mu^åwiyah seiied Cyprus (Qubrusjp another important Byzan- 
tine navaL base loo dangeroiisly edose to the Syrian coast for 
comfort. The firsi maritime victory was thus won for Islam and 
the first Island was added to the Moslem State, Arwid (Aradus)^ 
close by the Syrian coastp was captured the following year. In 
652 ^Abdullah repulscd the stiperior Greek fleet off AJexandria. 
Two years Jater Rhodes was piIJaged by one of Mii^awiyah's 
captain,s.* In 655^ the Syro-Egyptian flect of Mu^åwiyah and 
^Abdullåh destroyed the Byzantine navy of about 500 ships ofT 
the Lydan eoast near Phcenix. The Emperor Censtans II, who 
led the fight in person, barely escaped with his Mfcn This battie, 
known in Arabic as dhu-al-Sawari* (that of the masts)^ sealed the 
fate of the By kantine naval supremacy* But because of inlcmal 
tlisorders the Moslems failed to press their victory and advance 
against Constaniinoplep the chicf objective. In 668 or 669 a navy 
of 200 ships from Alexandria ventured as far as Sidly(SiqilIiyah^ 
Siqilliyah) and piil aged it. The Island had been sacked at Icast 
once before (652) by one of Mn‘'åwiyah*s generals.* In Mu'åwi- 
yah and ^AlxluUah Islam developed its first two admirals,* 

That these naval cxpcditions were rarried on al most in spile 

* Ibfl^'Abd-nl-fJoLkjuxip p. ijS; cT. H4il5irrlhuti+ p. 22J. ~ tliltip p. 

* A liitffr rKpedition in A.ir. 51 (ti 73 ) ia dted in BnlSdEiuri, pp ^35-^ Hillli, 

* Cl". C. II. Gffrkfr, *rt. "Abd AlULh B, lapif Jttt af 

* ]bn-'Abd-KM.Iiituk 37 k, pp. * BaEudhurip p. 235= llitti, p. 375. 

* The dftaiU about the mivaJ cperationi of the periml« howevce^ af« lamf ntnbl^ 
tneagrr En AraLtie 
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ofj ralher than in co-pperation with, the Madmes* caliphs Ss 
jiulieated by si^nificant passages m the early sources* ^Umar 
wrote instriieting ^Anir in Egypt: *VLct no water intcr\^ene be- 
tween me and thec, and do not camp in any place which I can- 
not rcach riding on my mount".^ 'UthmSn authorized Mu^åwi- 
yah's expedition to CypruSp after the latter had repjeatedly 
emphasized the proximhy of the islande only on conditlon that 
he take his wife along.’ 

The fail of Egypt kfi the Byzantsne provmccs bordcring om 
ils West defencelessj at the same lime the continued occupation 
of AlexandHa nedessitated the conqnest of thosc provinces. Aftcr 
the first fall of ALcxandria and m order to protect his rear, 
'Amr, with characlerislicswtftncss, pushed (642-3) at ihe head of 
his cavalr)'^ Westward to the neighbouring PentapoUs and oceupied 
Banqah wilhout any rcsistancc* He aiso reeeived the sub miss ion 
of ihc Berber tribes of Tripolis^ iiicltiding the Lawatah.* His 
successor^ \'\bdullåh^ advanced through 'I’ri|X)lis and subjugated 
a part of IfrTqiyah whose capital Carthage (Qartajannah) paid 
tri bute.* ^Uthman extended even to the pagan Be rberSi not 
w ilhin the category of Scriptur aries, ihe same pn vi leges as those 
of the Dhimmah. Attempls werc also made on Nubia (al- 
Nubab) in the south, whtch wilh its paslurage was more iikc 
Arabia and lietter adapted than Egypt to a nomadie mode of 
life. For centuries before Islam a more or leas continual Arabian 
infilt ration into Egypt and c ven into the Sudan had been going 
on. In 652 ^Abdullah entered into treaty relations with the 
Nubians,* who were then far from Ixring subdued. For centuries 
to come the Christian kingdom of Nubia^ with Dongola as its 
Capital and with a mixed population of Libyans and negroes^ 
stood as a barrier against the farther southward onrush of Islam, 

ViL'T^ubi+ vqI. iip p. 1^. p. 114^ reparta ihat 'Uitlat wrclc In ihn- 

in d^^lrau jukiuir htjn lo lpt fm ifitervent bctwwn |hi> raliph iinii ihc 

■ pp^ 152-3= Hifti, pp, 335-1^ * p. 179. 

* Lbn-'AbdHai'ljHiknm, p. iSj* 

^ Q.iliLdhurt, pp. a37-K - HittL pp- 
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How to adm i nister such vast territorier newly acquired and how 
to adapt the uncodified ordinances of a primitive Arabi a n 
society to the needs of a huge cosmopolitan conglomerate tlvin^ 
under a muUitude of conditions uncontemplated by the original 
Jawgivtr was the great taak now confrontmg Islam. 'Umar was 
the first to address himself to this problem. He is represented by 
tradition as the one who solved it and therefore as the founder 
of the second theocracy of Islam — a sort of Islamic Utopia— 
whichj however, was not deslined lo Jast long. 

*Umar made his starting-point the theory that in the peninsuLa 
itseif none but the Mosletn religion shoiild ever be tolcrated. To 
this end and in utter disregard of earlier treaties^ he expelledp 
A^H. t 4 “i 5 (635-6), among otherSj, the Jews of Khaybar,* who 
fpund abode in Jerichoand other ptaces^ as well a^ the Christians 
of Najrln, who fled to Syria and al-'Iraq.^ The seqond Cardinal 
point in "Umars policy was to organize the Arabians, now all 
Moslems j in to a complete religio-military commonwealth with 
ils members keeping themselvea pure and unmixed—a sort of 
martlal aristocracy~and denying the privitego of citi^nship 
10 all non-Arabians. With this in view the Arabian Moslems were 
not to hold or cultivale landed propciiy outside the pen i nsul a. 
[n the peninstila itsdf the native who owned land paid a kind 
of a tithe (^us^r) thereon. Accordingly the Arabian conquerors in 
Syria first lived in eamps: al-Jiblyah, yim^p'Amwås, T'^bariyah^ 
(for the Jordan distnct),and al-Ludd (Lydda) and lateraJ-Ramlah 
for the FilaslJn (Palestine) dbtrict* [n Egypt tliey settled in 
al-Fustit and the Alexandria camp. Tn al-^Iraq the newly buiJt 

^ pp. 3 ^ 1 -J, and abu^Vdiur^ (Gaim, 

1 34!^}, pp, 354^^ fcf the tETmi die Prophet £;a’?r. 

* An Ooiii nbout lom milce harth of al-MadEnatt an the road to Syria^ 

* p. 66 ^ Hitdf pp. lDi-2. 

* Modem TMba.ti]yyBh ^ TibvriAH. "Amwji« or ^Amawåi« andent EmmAUéj 
Llf, 24 : tj, 
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aJ-Kufah and al-Ba^ah scrv^ed as headquartens.^ In the con- 

quered teixitortcs the subject pcoples were left in their professions 
and the cuUivatlon of [he soilp occupying an In ferier status and 
regarded as a kind of reserve for the benefit of the Moslems 
{r/jÆddaf Even when converted to Islam a non- 

Ar ab was to oceupy a position subsi diary to that of the Mos lem 
Arabian. 

As Dhimmis/ the subjcct peoples would enjoy the protection 
of the Moslems and have no milltary duty to performp $irtcc they 
wtre barred by religion from service in the Moslem anny; but 
they would have a heavy tribute to pay. Being outside the paie 
of Moslem law they were allowed the jurlsdiction of their own 
canon laws as administercd by the respcctivc heads of their 
religions communitics- This State of partial autonomy* rccog- 
nized later by the sultans of Turkey, has been retained up to the 
present day in sueh eountrics as Syria and Palestine, 

When a subjcct %vas converted to Islam he was freed* aecord- 
ing to this primitive system ascribed by tradition to ^Umar, from 
all tributary obligation s^ inckiding what wa5 later term cd pol I 
taxn The land tax inhercd in the land whenever the land was 
considered i.e. for the whole Moslem community, 

and the Moslcrn continued ta pay iL The only exception to the 
/ay lands was constituted by tliose districtai whose inhabitantSj 
according to tradition^ voluntarily surrendered to the Arab 
conquerors on condition that they be allowed to retaJn their 
lands, Such districts were eaked d&r (the terrilory of 

capitulatSon)* Instead of the poll tax the con vert ineurred 
a nevv obligatjon, that of the zakah (poor rate); but cn the other 
hånd he shared in the pensions and other benefits aceruing to 
him as a Moslem. 

Later dcvcIopmcntSj the result of many years of practice^ were 
attributed by this tradition to the initiative of *Umar, The faet 
b tbat the original part which the first callphs and the early 
Moslcm go vernors played in the imposition of taxes and the 
administration of finances coutd not have been great. The frame- 

^ In tlie fii9t Mnilcm centnry a. number Cjf »udi nulilnry c^tnEcetncht Aras«, Sn- 
cluding 'Asknr Mukmm In KhQEut&n, ShlrSx In Fani« onj Parqoh a»<t 
fmwDii in Noflli Afnc*, 

■ Vaby* ibp-Ad^i JuvTibatl (Lcydcn, tS^), p, 17+ 

* Of ja/-/fAtmmaå (pcopi« of the Oavmiiiit or oblig^nticRi)^ a torm fimt upplioil 
Q11J7 to d/-i.c. Jtws, ChmuAni and (ndl to be cxirafu^ed willl 

Sabamna) Hild Inlcr itilerli’rtteJ to tncludc 2 !iO(outnaiis midi Cthen. 
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Work of the Byzantine proviricial govemment in Syria and Egypt 
wa5 continued in Allah*5 name^ and no radical changes Avere 
introduced i nto the machinery of locai administratian in the 
former Persian domains. From the very beginrJng tribute 
varied according to the nature of the soil and the system that 
had prevailed in that locality under the old rulcp. whether Byzan- 
tine or Pcrsian; it did not depend upon the acqaisition of the land 
by capitulation or by force nor upon any 

legislative act on the part of ^Umar* Conquest by capitulation 
and conquest by force as used to explaln the variation in taxa- 
tion was a latc legal Betion rather than the real cause thereof. 
Likewisc the distinction between Jizya/t as pol I tax and åAard/ 
(from Gr. or Ar am* i^ra^gd) as land tax had not arisen at 

the time of the sccond cahph (634-44). The two word s in this 
early period were nsed interchangeably and both meant tribute 
in general. In the Koran the only occurrencc of the word jtsyaA 
U in sQr. 9 : 29p where the word has in no sense a legal meaning* 
The form kkardj oceurs also only once in the Koran (23 l 74)* 
and then in the sense of remuneration rather than land tax. 
Evidently the original terms made with the conquered people 
were well-nigh forgotten by the time the historians began to 
record those events* which they interpreted in the light of iater 
conditions and developments* 

The differentiation betAveen the two forms of taxa tion implied 
in jizyah and kharåj Avas not made until the time of the late 
Uma>yads. The land tax was paid in instalments and in kind 
from the produce of the land and from cattle^ but never in the 
form of wiriCp pigs and dead animals. The poll tax was paid in 
a lump sum and as an index of loAver status* The latter was 
generally four dinars^ for the welFto-do, two for the middle class 
and one for the poor. In addition the subject jieople were tiable 
to other ex actions for the maintenance of Moslem troops* These 
taxes applied only to the able^bodied; Avomen^ children, beggars* 
monks^ the aged, Itisane and intmrably sick being exempt except 
when any of them had an independent income* 

The third principle said to have been enunciated by 'Umar 
In consonance with the vdcAv of his ad visers amon g the Com- 

^ From Grcck-Latan i/iTfløriåin ihc umt of gold currcncy in ihc cjtiiplulc, wilh a 
nomiiul valuc of Jibout lOoi.p ^2.40, In time the of 

I o dirlmmij TatÉr 11. 
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panaoris^ w:l& tbat on ly mo vable property and priseners woo as 
booty constJtuted ^Aammah^ and bFelonged to the warriors as 
hitherto, but not the land. The land as well as all moneys received 
from subjects consti tuted and belonged to th^ Moslem 

community as a whole. Cultivators of /arj* cstates contmued to 
be bound to pay land tax even if they adopted Eslam, All sucb 
revenues were deposited in the public treasuty'j, and whatever 
remained after the payment of the con^imon expenses of ad¬ 
ministration and warfare had to be divlded amon g the MoslcmS i 
Inordcr to accomplish the distribution a census became necessary* 
the first census rccorded in history for the distribution of State 
revenue* *A*^ishah headed the list with a pension of ta^ooo 
dirhams* a year, After the AA/ nZ-Bayi (the Prophet's family) 
came the Emigrants and Supportens^ each with a subsidy accord- 
ing to his prcccdence in the profession of the new faith- About 
5000 or 4000 dir hams per annum was the average allotment to 
each person in this categor\\'‘ At the bottom came the mass of 
Arahian tribes airanged in the register aceording to military 
service and knowledge of the Koran» The minimum for an 
ordinaiy' warrior t^as 500-600 dirhams; even women, eb i Idren 
and eltenwere inciuded in the register and received annuitjes 
ranging from 200 to 600 dirhams^ Thb institution of the 
(whence Fr. (/ouatief for eu$tomhDU 5 c)i or public registers of 
receipts and expenditures, ft ith which 'Umar was credited was 
evident ly borrowed from the Perstan syste as ^ 

asserts and as the word ilself (from Pers. dfu^én) indicates, 

^Umar's military communisdc consHtution set up art ascend- 
anev of Arablsm and secured for the non-Arabian believer a 
status superlor to ihat of the unbeliever. But it was too artificial 
to stand the lesi of time. Under ^Umar^s immediate succfissor, 

^ Ibn'Sa^d, rat. LLi^pt. fj+ 212. 

* For ft diKuuioh ui^kcitimsÅ undnrr 0/- « 

M. Knf^frr >I BcKniip 1^531),! pp. 117-45; ftbu-Yo^urp pp^ 11^31. 

* AccoriHng lo iiir. : 4lp only Ohe-Stth of tht booty vat tbc ibal? of AH-nti and 

ih« Pfophet, Le« ihé ih« rctnaitiitif; lout-fi^thj; l^longcd to the w^tTion who 

sccuFcd it. 

* An tiirAam from Gr. the wttil tihtr coinage In the 

Anib manetary lyilein, tktid thf nQimnoJ voJue of A pre-wu French oboUC 

lOd. (19 ecnli in U.S+ money)^ hut naturally its reol valuc earled a. great dcaL 

* itiL pt. 1^ pp. 113^14; M&wanli, pp^ 3474 ^ aLu-YfliuL pp. 50'5-lf 
Eftladburi, \\p. 45JO-51. 

*■ jl/jtorJ/L ft notk^Atnh embirftdinif Tslnin and aÆHaticg hiDucIf viiTdik 

an Arahian trihe. HU ^^-!de^«W^d Ttmk plftced hitil hclow the Mnalcm AraMtLCyi, 

’ p. ] i 6; cf. MSvraidi ^ pp* 343-4, 
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^Uthmåiij permission vi-as given to the sons of Arabia to hold 
Unded property in the newly conquered icrriEories^ With thc 
lapse of years the arislocracy of the Arabians was stibmergcd 
by thc rising tjdc of the MaTVåli. 

The army was the tbe whole nation, m action 4 Its Tiw 

iimlr or commander in cbief was thc caJiph in aJ-Madinah, who 
dclegated thc authority to his lieutenarits or generals. In the 
early stages the general who conquered a certain territory wotild 
also act as teader in prayer and as judge. AbBalådhuri^ tells ns 
that 'Umar appoinlcd a qå^i Damascus and tlie 

Jordan and another for IJIm? and Qinnasrjn. [f so hc was the 
caliph who established the institution of judgeship.* 

The division of the army into centre, two wingSp vangnard and 
rear guard was already known at Muhanrmad^s time and betrays 
Byzantine and S^ånid influence. The kfuimls (five) was the term 
used for this military unit, The cavalry covered the wings^ In thc 
division ihe tribal unit was preser^^ed* Each tribe had its own 
standard, a cloth attached to a lance, home by oneof the bravest, 
The Prophet^s banner is said to have been the *ifqåå (cagle). The 
infantry used bow and arrowp slingp and sometimes shield and 
swordj the s word was carried in a seahbard flun g over the right 
shoulder* The l^rhah (jaVelin) was intrcwiuced later from Abys- 
sinia. The chief weapon. of the cavalry was the mmh (iance), 
the shafts of whteh^ famoiis in Ara bie literalurc as were 

so named after a!-Khaf|^ thc coast of al-Bahrayn, where the barn* 
boQ was first grown atid whither il was later imported from 
India. This, together wJth thc bow nnd arrow, formed the two 
national weapons. The best swords were also made in India^ 
whence thc name hiftdi. The defensive armour was ihc coat of 
mail and the shield. The Arab armour was lighter than the 
Byzantine-* 

The order of battic was primitive, in lines or rows and m 
compact array« Hostilities began with individual eomhats of 
distinguished champions who stepped forward out of the mnks 
and delivered a challenge. The .\rabian warrior received higher 
remuneration ihan his Persian or Byiantinerival and was sure of 
a portion of the booty, Soldiering w'as not only the nohlest and 
most picasing profession in the sight of All ah but oJso thc most 

^ P. 141 ±t Hitli, Pr tt% * Ibq-S»*d, tal. iii. pt- I, P- a*2, U. iJ-S. 

• On Af*b w«pqni ■« ibn-QvUjrlalip vol. i, pp. 133-^1. 
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profitable. The strenglh of rhe Moskm Arabian army lay ncither 
in the supcrioritj^ of its ann& nor in the excellence of fts organiza- 
tion but in jts^ higher morale, to which religion undoubtedly eon- 
tribuled its sharc^ in its powers of endurance, uhidh the desert 
brecding fostercd; and in its remarkable mobility^ due mainly to 
camcl transport,^ 

By the eonquest of the Fertile Crescent and the lands of Persia 
and the Arabians camc into possession not only of geo- 

graphfcal areas but of iheearliest seats of civilization in the whole 
World* Thus the sons of the desert feJl heir to these hoary culturcs 
with their long trad itions going back to Greto-Rom an^ Iranian, 
Pharaonic and xAssyfo-Babylonian times. In art and architecture, 
in phtlosophy^ in medidne, in science and literaiure, in goverri' 
ment, the original AArabians had nothin g to teach and every- 
ihing to learn* *And what voracious appetites they proved to 
have! With an ever s harp sense of curiosity aund with latent 
potentialittes never aroused before^ these Moslem Arabians in 
col la borat i on with and by the help of their subjcct peoples began 
now to assimilate^ adapt and reproduce their imellectual and 
csthetic heritage. In Ctesiphon^ Edessa^ Nisibis^ Damascus^ 
Jerusalem and Alexandria they viewcd, admired and copicd the 
Work of the architect, the artisan, the jeweUer and the manu- 
facturen To all these centres of ancient culture they camc, they 
saw and were conquered- Theirs was anot her instance in whieh 
the victor was made captix^e by the vanqubhed^ 

What wc therefore call ''Arab civilisation^" w*as Arabian 
neither in its origins and fundamental structurc nor in its 
principal ethnic aspects* The purely Arabian contribution in it 
was in the lingu istic and to a certain extent in the religious 
fields. Throughout the whole period of the caliphate the SyrJans, 
the Persians,^ the Egyptians and othersp as Mosicm converts or 
as Christians and Jews, were the foremost hearers of the torch 
of cnlightcnment and learning just as the subjugated Greeks w'ere 
in their relation to the victorious Romans. The Arab Islamic 
civilization was at bottom the Hellenized Aramaic and the 
Iranian civilizations as developed under the asgis of the caliphate 
and cxprcsscd through the medium of the Arabic tongue. In 
another sen se it w^as the logical continuatioii of the early Semitic 

* For A COnifnirikiii the Byuntinc umy com^dtt Char]« OduIi, vi 
tf/ tÅ^ j 4 ri (/ /it tÅ£ ind cd. tLoftda^n^ [934)1 Wil. h pp. loS irf. 
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civilizatioit of the FerliJe Crescent or%inat«d and devcloped by 
the Assjto- Babylon la ns, PhoenkJans, Aramaeans and Hebrsws. 
In it the unity of the Medlteiranean clvilkation of Western Asia 
found culmination. 

The conquest of the world rccciving its impulse under abu- 
Bakr reached its high-water mark under Umar and came to a 
temporar>’ standstiU under \M\, whose caliphatc was too cloudcd 
with intemal disturbances to admit of further t^xparision. At the 
end of a single gen(iration after the Prophet the Moskm empire 
had extended from the Oxus to Syrtis Minor in northem Africa. 
Starting with nothing the Moslem Arabian caliphate had now 

grown to bc the strongest power of the world^ 

Abu-Bakr (632-4), the conqaeror and pacifier of Arabi a, 
lived in patriarchal simplieity. In the first sjx months of his short 
reign he travcllcd back and forth daily from aJ-Sunh (wbere 
he lived m a modest household with hia wife, Ijabibah) to his 
Capital al-MadTnaht and received tio stipend since the State had 
at that time hardly any income.* All State business he trans- 
acted in the cou.rt>'ard of the Prophet^s Mosque. His jjersonal 
qualitiés and unshaken faith in his son-in-law Mu hammad 1 who 
was three vears his senior^ make him one of the most attractive 
characters in nascent Islam and have won him the titlc of 

(the hclievcr).* Jn character he was endowed with 
mueh more strength and forcefulness than current tradition 
crediis to him. Phj'sically he is represented as of faircomplexion, 
sien der bu ild and thin countenance^ he dyed hisbeardand w alked 

with a stoop.® 

Simple and frugal in man ner, his energetic and lalentod 
successor, 'Umar (634-44)* tovrmng height, strong 

physique and bald-headed,* continued at least for some time 
after becoming caltph to support himself by trade and li ved 
throughout his life in a styk as unostentatious as that of a 
Bedouin slieikb. Tn faet "Umar* whose namc according to 
Moslem tradition is tbc greatest in carly Islam after ih at of 
Muharnmad, has been idoli^ed by Moslem writers for his piety, 
justice and patriarchal simplieity and treated as the personifica- 
tion of all the vlrtucs a caJiph ought to possess. His irreproach- 

^ viJ. fii, pp- ibn-nl AtKlrt l/tJ af O'Adhitå / A/a'ri/al 

12^). vol. ii], p. 

» Uauollr "th. Tcrtfipui”. Bul ibn-SB.!, m|, m, pU I, pp, iao-11. 

* Ya’«iflbi, ¥ol. iJ, p. t£7. ' P- '*5' 
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able character bccame an excmplar for all conscientioiJB suc¬ 
cessors -to follow. Hc owncd, wc are told^ one shirt and one 
mantie only, both conspicuous for their patchwork^* slept on a 
bed of palm Jeaves and had no concem othcr than the main- 
tenance of thc porit)' of the failhj the upholdmg: of justice and 
the asoendanty and sccurity of Islam and the Arabi ans, Arabic 
literature is rcpictc with anccdotes e^tolling 'Umar^s stem 
character. Ht is said to have scourged his owm son to death* for 
drunkcnncss and immorality. Having in a fit of anger inflictcd 
a number of stripes on a Bedouin who came scekmg his succour 
against an opprcssor^ the caliph soon repen led and asked the 
Bedouin to inflict the same number on him. But the latter 
rcfused- So ^Umar retired lo his home with the following 
soliJoquy: 

O son of al-Khauåbl humble ihou wert and Allah haih elevatcd thec; 
ostraVp and AUah hath gu ided ihee; wcak^ and ALlah halhstrcngthened 
thcc. Then He caused ihee lo rule over the nccks of thy people^ and 
whcti one of them came seeklng ihy aidp thou didsr strike himl What wilt 
ihou have to say to thy Lord whcn ihou prescntcst thysclf bcfore 

The ont who fixed the Hijrah as the commencemctit of the 
Mostern era, pres ided over the conquest of large portions of 
the then known world, instituted the statc register and organieed 
the go vern ment of the new' empire met a tragic and sudden deatb 
at the very zenith of his iife when he w^as struck down fNoven’iher 
3 h ^44) by die poisoned dagger of a Christian Persian slave* 
in the midst of his own congregation* 

*ljthm 3 n, vrho commilted the vrords of Allah to an unalter- 
able form and whose rcign saw the complete conquest of Iran, 
Adharbayjan and parts of Armeniat vrås also a pious and well- 
meaning oid mati^ but toq weak to resbt the importunities of 
his greedy kinsfolk. His foster brotherj, 'Abdullahp formerly the 
Prophet^s amanuensis, who had tampered with the words of 
revelation^ and vrho w^as one of the ten proscribed by Muham- 
mad at the capture of Makkahp he appointed over Egypt; his 
half-brothcFi al-WalTd ibn-'Uqbah, w*ha had spat in Muham- 

*■ Ibn^SaM, vol. pt. 1* pp, 

■ (Ouro^ ■ voL Lig p. jSl, U.^ 5-4! 4LNtiiirayri+ 

AVA Jj'd/ c/^A Mi, rol, iv (Cairu^ 1535)^ pp. 

* Ibn^iLl-Adilr, tfp, ttt, voL iv, p. 61^ 

* Tnlwtlj, vdL i, pp. ijai-j- YA‘qiibL+ vqL ii. V- i*J. 

* Konn 6 : 93 : råj. i, p, joo. 
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mad’s face and had hccti condemned by thc latter^ hc made 
go vemor of al-Kufah; his ^couain Manviin ibn-al-l:takam, a 
future ’Umayyad caliph^ he put in charge of the diwåu, Many 
important officcs were hlled by Umayyads* the caliph^s faiuilyr* 
The caliph himseif accepted presents from hLs go ver nors or thelr 
partisans, tneluding a beautiful maLd offered by the governor of 
aUBa^rah.. Charges of nepotisiti bccame widespread. The feeb 
Ing of discontent aroused by his unpopular administration was 
fanned by the three Qurayshite aspirants to the caliphatc: *^Ali| 
f alhah and al-Zubayr* The gprislng started in aUKufah among 
*Ali's foliowers and proved particularly slrong in Egypt, which 
in April 655 sent some five hundred rebcis to al-Madlnah^ The 
insurgents shul the venerable octogenarian in his residence^ and 
\vhilst he read the copy of the Koran* which he had canonized 
the house was slormedj Muhammad, son of abu-Bakr his friend 
and predecessor* broke tn and laid the firsl vLolent hånd upon 
him.* Thus feli the firsl caliph ivhose biood was shed by Mqsleni 
hånds Qune 17, å;6). The patriarehal cpoch of Islam, during 
M’hich the awe inspired by the Prophet and ihe hallowed associa¬ 
tion eonnccted with abMadTnah were still an aclLveliving force in 
the Uvds of the successors of ended In a stream of 

biood let loose by the struggle for the now vacant throne, first 
belween *Ali and his dose rivak, TT^Jhah and aUZubayT,and then 
belween 'Ali and a new aspirant, Mu'awiyah^ ihe champion of 
the Umajyad cause of which ihe iiiurdered '’LJthmSn was a 
representative- 

* Ibn-HajAT^ TtJ. PTp pi>. ibn-Sj^'d, »d 1 . Hi, pL i , p. 44 ; Mii'ildii. ifol- 
pp. 257 

■ (t tJvTh pp- 10*1 djismithiil when he visited i.l-Bitfrah 

iti maieiiie ntHI pKKTired "Uthmln'i copy til the Kanui with hij hlood »tiiimn^ the 
p4|;[e on whidl oceun 5Élr+ 2 : JJU whrXti ACOifdlng to iEni^Sa.^d, Vtid. iii, pi, %i 

thcStiwini^ bloodar the wounded catiphAtopped- See Qn^trcinCTc 

Tol. vi pp^ 4t-5, 

* lb}i-Sa*d, vo 3 . liip fi p-SU 
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THE STRUGGLK BETWKEN 'ALI AND MU'AWIYAII FOR THE 

CALIPHATE 


Abu^BakBp onc af the earlie^t supporters and staunchest friende 
of Muh ammad ^ whofie alt^r €g& her was and who had conducted 
ther public prayers diiring the last illness of the Prop hot ^ was 
designated (June 8, 632) Muhammad's successor by sortie form 
of clection in which those Jeaders present at the capitaJ^ al- 
Madinahi took part* He to assumc all tho^e duties artd 
privilcges of the Ptophet with the exception of such as relaied 
to his prophcHc officc—^which had ceased with Muhammad's 
death. 

The designat ion khallfat Rasui Aliåh (the successor of the 
Messenger of Ail ah)* applied in this case to abu-BakCj, may not 
have been used by hin^ as a title. The term khalifah oceurs only 
twice in the Koran (2 : 28^ 38 : aj); in neither case does it seem 
lo have any technical significance or to carry any indication that 
it ^'as intended to be applied to the successor of Muhammad. 

'Umar* the logicat candidate after abu-Bakr^ was designated 
by the latter as hb successor and is said at first to have used 
the titic with the designation khalifat khaltfat (the caliph of 
the caliph of) Atiåh^ which proved too long and was con- 

scquently abbreviated- - The second caliph (634-44) credited 
with being the finst to bear in his capacky as commandcr in 
chicf of the Moslem armies the distineti ve titic amlr al-munnn%n 
(commander of the believers)^. the ^^Miramolin" of Christian 
medieval wrilers. Before his death 'Umar il represented as 
ha ving nomi nated a board of six electors: 'Ali lbn-abi- 1 'ålibT 
'Ulhmån ibn-^AfFan, al-Zubayr ibn-al-^Awwamp Talhah ibn- 
^Abdullahi Sa^d ibn-abi-Waqqa^ and ^Abd-al-Rahman ibn* 
^Awfp* with the stipulation thal his own son be not eicctcd to 
succeed him. The constitution of this board called al-Shurn 
[consultatinn)j including the oldest and most distinguished 

* tbcL-SA^d^ toL iii, pt t, p. vol. iu+ jkl pp. 145 
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Companions siir\'i v ing, showctl that the antient Arabi an idea 
of a tribal chicf had triumphcd over that of the hercditary 

monarch. 

In the case of the third cajiph, 'Uthman (644), seniority agaiti 
deteimined his election over 'Ali. 'Uthman rcpreaentcd the 
Umayyad aristocracy as against his two predecessors who 
represented the Emigrants. None of these eallphs founded a 
dynasty. 

Subsequent to the murder of 'Uthman, 'Ali was proelaimed 
the fourlh caliph at the Prophet's Mosque in al-Madinah on 
June 24,656- Practically the wholc Moslem world ackno-wledged 
his succession. Xhe new calfph was the first cousin of Muham* 
mad, the husband of his favourite daughter, Fatimah. the father 
of his only two survivtng male descendants, al-U^san and ab 
hiusayn, and either the second or ihird to bclieve in his prophet* 
hood, He was affable, ptous and vaitant. The party iie repre¬ 
sented, aht 'W'al-ta'ytn'^ (pcoplc of divine ordinance and 

designatlon "the legttifnists), had stoutly averred that from the 
beginning Allah and His Prophet had clear ly designated 'Ali as 
the only legidmatc successor but that the first three caliphs had 
cheated him out of his rightful office. 

'Ali's fiist problem was to dispose of his wo rivals to the high ^ ^ 
office he had just assumed, X^b^h and al-Zubayr, who repre^^j.^ 
sented the M akkan party. Both X^lb^ al-Zuba^T* had 
followers in aUHijaz and al-'Iråq who refused to acknowledge 
'Ali’s succesaorehip. 'A’ishah, the most beloved wife of the 
Prophet and now "the mother of the helte vers", who had Con¬ 
ni ved at the insurrection against 'Uthman, now joined the ranks 
of the insurgents against 'Ali at al-Ba^rah. The youthful 
'A’ishah, who had married so young* that she brought toys with 
her from her fathcr's fabu-Bakr'sJ home, hated Ali with all the 
bittemess of a wounded pride; for once, when she loitered behind 
the caravan of her husband, hc had suspccted her fidelity until 
Allah intervened in her favour through a revelation (sur, 

24 : [ 1-20). Outside of al-Ba^rah on December p, 656, All met 
and defeated the eoalition in a battle styled "the battic of the 
camel", after the camel on which 'A'ishah rode, which w-as the 

* p. iS- 

* mother WU & »Uter at the fAilicr. 

■ At tJi* age of niiw ar Icfli, ftccanliiif tO itn-Hiihiiin+ p. iwl. 
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ralJyin^-point for thc rcbd warriors. Both ri\"als of fcll; hc 
magnEinimously moumed the fallen and had thtm honourably 
buried.* ^A'lshah was captured and treated most consideratcly 
and in a manner befitting her dignity as the lady'^ of the 

Und- She was sent back to al-Madlnah. Thus came to an end 
the firsL but by no means the last^ encounter in which Moslem 
stood against Moslem in battie array, The dynastic wars that 
were to convulse Islam from time to time and occasionally shake 
te to its very foundation had just begum 

Ostenaibly secure on his throne, 'Ali from his new capiEal 
ahKufah inaiigurated his régime by dismtssing most of the pro¬ 
vin ciat governors appointed by his predecessor and eitacting the 
oath of fealty from the others* With one of them^ Mvi^awiyah 
ibn-abbSufyån^ governor of Syria and ki nsman of 'Uthmlnj 
he did not reckon. Mu'åwiyah now came out as the avcngcr of 
the martyred caliph. He cxhibited in the Damaseus mosque the 
blcK>d-5tained shirl of the murdered ruler and the fingers rut 
from the hånd of his wife NåUUh as she tried to defend him.^ 
With the tactics and cloqucnte of an Antony he endeavoured to 
play on Mosicm emotions. Wlthholding hia homage from 'Ali, 
Mu'åwiyah tried to conier him wlth this dilemma: Produce the 
assassins of the duly appointed successor of the Prophet of 
accept the position of an accomplice who U thereby dbqualified 
from the caliph ate, The issuep howeverp was more than a person al 
one; it transcended Individua! and even famdy aflFairs, The real 
question was whether al-Kufah or Damascus, al-^Iråq or Syria, 
should bc supreme in Islamic affairs^ Al-Madlnah+ which 'Ali 
had left soon after his instalLation in 656 never to revbit, was 
already out of the way, The weight of the far-flung conquests 
had shifted the centre of gravity to the norlh. 

On the plain of SifFTn south of al-Raqqahp on the west bank 
of the Eiiphrates, the two armics finaliy stood. face to face: ^Ali 
wdth an army reported to have compriscd 50*cxx3 Tråqb and 
Mu'awiyah with hb Syrians, En a half-hcarted mauner, for 
neither side was anxious to precipitate a final decision^ the 
skirmishes dragged on for weeks. The final encounter took placc 
on July :26, 657. Under the leadership of MiJik al-Ashtar, 'Ali/s 
forces were on the point of victory when the shreivd, wily 'Amr 

* A liltk hu I^DWII vouml the totnb of KLZubayr. 

* fakÅn\ pp. rjf. 
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ibn-al-^A?^ Mu^awiyah'a leadcTp resorted to a nisc, Copits of thc 
Koran fastcnod to Jantes were suddenly seen thrust in theair" 
a ges ture inteqireted to niean an appeal from the decision of 
arms to tJie decision of the Koran. Hostilities ceased^ Urged by 
his foliowerSp the simple-hearted ^Ali accepted Mu^åwiyah^s 
pnoposal to axbitrate the case and thus spare Moslcm biood. 
The arbitratlon was, of coiirsep to be “according to the word of 
Allah*'*—whatever that may have meant. 

Against his better judgtnent the caliph appointed as his per¬ 
sona! representative abu-MOsa aI-Ash*art+ a man of undoubted 
piety but of lukewarm loyalty to the ^Alid causc^ Mn^awiyah 
niatched him with *Anir ibn-al-'*A5, who has been dubbed a 
political genius of the Arabs.^ Armed caeh with a wrillen docu- 
ment gi ving him ful I authoriscation to act and accompanied by 
feur hundred witncsses caeh^ the two arbiters (sing^ Aakam) held 
their public session in Januarj* 65Q at Adhnjh on the main cara¬ 
van route between abMadmah and Damascus and half-way 
between Ma^ån and Petra, 

Exaetly what transpired at this hislorical confercnce is diffi- 
CTjlt lo ascertain* Various versions appear in different sources,^ 
The current tradition is that the two umpires agreed to depose 
both prSncipsIsj thus clearing ihe way for a ‘yark horse"*; bul 
after the cider of the two, abu-Musa, had stood up and dedared 
the ealiphate of his master null and voidp *Amr betrayed his 
colleaguc and confirmed Mu^ 3 wiyah* Bul the criticaJ studies of 
Ptre Lam mens/ preceded by those of VVellhausen,' tend to show 
that this tradition reflects the view of the ^Iraqi school, lo ^^*hich 
mosl of our extant sources belong, which flourished under the 
^Afabasids—the Umayyads" mortal enemics, VVTiat probahly 
happened was thal both refefees deposed both principals, which 
Icft ^Ali the loser- Mu*awiyah had no caliphate to be deposed 
from* He was but a govemor of a province- The very faet of the 
arbitratlon itself had raised him lo a level cqu i valent to thal of 
Wht whoae position was thereby lowered to that of a mere 
pretendcr- The sentence of the judges deprived of a real 

^ For 1I1E Hrbklralii?n docutnent »k C^flaWAn, pp, m6-a. 

* Ma^'adi, tol. fv, p, 39t. S« bdpWp p. 196, Cf. p. J&l. 

* Ct Tabtui, vol. 1 , pp. vol. it^ pp. 39^ 40 ^; vnjt, 

pp+ 1.27-30. 

* ÉTmdti IMF du r^f/i fimuivadr J/if'rftrrJi fBeirdt, ch. ra. 

‘ jPtf/ ora^jrÅt itfiu Siatri (Bc-rliri, lp«), ch. ii ^ TÅf Ar^ 

and ttt /«//, tr. I G. Wor {CKlcutt^, 1 ^7h ^ 
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ofEcc, and Mu^awl>^3h of a fictitious ctaim which h& had nat yet 
dared publicly to assert* Not until 66l, two years after thc cur- 
ta in had been lowered on the arbitrarion farce, did Mu^awiyah 
prodaim himself caliph at Jurusalem, 

The acceptanee of the principle of arbitration proved disastroos 
to ^Ali iti more than one way: it alienated the $yinpathy of a 
large body of his own followers, These (seceders)^ 

as they werc called^ the earliest se^:t of fslanrij proved his deadly 
foes- Adopting as a slogan la åukma iUa (^arbltration 

belongs to All a h alone), ihey rose in arms to the number of 
4000* under the leadcrship of "Abdollåh ibn-Wahb al-Raaibi. 
On the bank of the Nahrawån canal *AU attacked the ir camp 
(659) and almost annihiEated them, but they rose agatn under 
various names and remained a thorn in ihe side of the caliphate 
till ihe ^Abbasid period. 

Early on January 24,661 p as TAli was on hi3 way to the mosque 
at al-Kufah he vias struck on the forehead “with a poisoncd 
sabre. The weapon, which penelraled to the brainp was wielded 
by a Kharijitc, *Abd-al-Rahman ibn-Muljarrij who was actuated 
by the desire to avenge certain relatives of a lady, a friend of 
bis^ who were slaughtered at Nahrawån, Tradition makes ibn- 
Muljam one of three accompUces who under oath at al-Ka^bah 
had concocted a plan to rid the Moslem community on the same 
day of its three disturbing elements; ^Ali, Mu^awiyah and ^Amr 
ibn-al'^ 4 ^*—all of which sounds too drama tic lo be mic. The 
lonely spot near al-Rufah where ^Ali was interred*^ the present 
Mashhad *Ali in al-Najafp has developed i nto one of the great 
centres of pilgrim age in tslam. 

To his Shf ite partisans the fourth caJiph sooti became pre- 
eminently the satnt of the sect, the WaJi (friend and vicegerent) 
of Allahj just as Muhammad had been the Prophet of Islam and 
the Messenger of Allah. ^Ali dead proved more offecti%^e than 
Ali living. As a canoni^ed martyr he retrieved at once more 

^ Alio l:2iijDriyjLh, ft<tm lilaniri' in VAqatp taI. p. ^46). 

* p, 130^ Cf. Kom^tp 13 : 70^ ^ in Stmhraiti+nij p+ 

Cr Dinawjitip p. 237^ 

Tht sitCp tu tlwt Stij itu tnkdltv^ri- wm chcate in w.pf^rw ^n'n - ^ with tluc 

of Ali, who CHt!cr«i tliat hu corp&c be put on k loose icamd und burii^ 
vhtmtt the caracl hneU, The pJacc weu Itept tcercl dunng aml afler Éhe UmJkTVJid 
period until Håriin el Raihhl in 791 fcl! upon it by di4nc«. Fnr the fint detBiled 
Atieount of thi? (oeub m e<L dc OoeUr 

(Leydcti, 1872), p, 
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th;in he had tost iri a llf-ctime. Though lackJng in those iraits 
that cdnstitute a leader and a palitician^ viz, alertnesst foresight^ 
resolution^ esÉpediency^ he sUH pgs&esscd the qua^lLtic3 of an 
ideal Arabian.* Valiant in battle, wise in counselj eloquent in 
apeeeh^ true to his frienda, magnaniinous to his foes, he bccame 
both the paragon of Moslem nobility and chivalry and 

the Solomon of Arabic tradition^ around whos* name poems, 
proverbs, sermonettes and aneedotes innumerable haveciustered. 

He bad a swarthy complexion, large black eyes, bald head, thick 
and Jon g white beard, and was corpulent and of medium ataturc^^ 

His sabre dhu-aUFaqår (the oleavcr of vertebra;), wicided by 
the Prophet on the memorable battleheld of Badr, has been 
immortaii^ed in the words of the verse found engraved on 
many medieval Ar ab s words: zv£i~ 

ia fala itta *Alé " ^^No sword can match dhu-ai^Faqar^ and no 
young wairlor can comparc with 'Ali!" The later Fityan move- 
ment^ whicb devcioped ceremonies and insignia savouring of 
medieval European ch i val ry and the modem Scout movements^ 
took 'Ali for its first Fata and model. Regarded as wise and brave 
by all the Islamio worJd, as ideal istic and cxemplary by many 
Fityån and dervish fraternitics^ as sinJess and infallibie by hia 
partisans and even held to be the incarnation of the deity by the 
Ghutah (extremists) among themiH he whose worJdly cancer was 
practically a fa i I ure has continued to exert a posthumous in- 
fluence second only to that of the Prophet himself. The throngs 
of pilgrims that still stream to his mashhod at abNajaf and to 
that of his son abtitisayn* the Shfah arch-saint and martvT at 
near-by Karbali\ and the passion play enaeted an nu al ly on 
the tenth of Muharram throughout the Shfah world testify 
to the possibility that death may avail a Messiah more than 
tife. 

With the death of *Ali (66i) what may be termed therepublican Pferioilii 
perjod of the caliphate^ which began with abu-Bakr (632), camo 
to an end. The four caliphs of this era are known lo Arab his* 
torians as al-RÆshidun (orthodox). The founder of the second 
caliphate^ Mu'awiyah the Umayyad, a man of the world, noml- 
nated his own son YaiTd as his successor and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty. The hereditar>^principle was thereby intro- 
duced i nto the caliphal succession never th ereafter to bc enltrcly 

» SUiTnål, p. 1^7 
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abondoned. The Umayyad caliphatc was the first dynasty 

{malk) iti the hlstory of Islam. The fiction of election was 

preserved in the åayait' Øitcrally "sale”), the ceremony by which 

the leaders of the pcople litcrally or figyrativcly look the hånd 

of the new caliph as a sign of homage. The Umayyad caliphate 

(661-750) wilh its Capital at Dam ase aa was foUowcd by the 

'Abbasid (750-1 zjS) at Baghdåd. The Fa^imid caliphate 

tl7J), whose main scat was Cairo, was the only Shi ite one of 

primary importance. Atiothcr Umayyad caliphate at Cordova 

(Qurtubah) in Spain lasted from 929 to lojl. The last great 

caliphatc of Islam was non-Arab, that of the Ottoman Turks 

in ConStantinople {ca, 1517-1934). In November 1922 the 

Grand National Assembly at Ankara declared Turkey a cepublic, 

deposed the Sultan-Caliph M o hamm ad VI and made his cousin 

''Abd-aLMajid caliph, denying him the sullanate. In March 

1924 the caliphate itseif ’was abolished.* 

' Ibn-KliiiMQn. Mu^aJtl^mak^ ij!. wL i*f KttJh al-^'Jbarwt-Olttfån ui-Mi^lada' 
woh/Ckat«r (C«.ini, I 3 $ 4 ), pp. 174-5 = PP- 37*-7 “f ie iVstutt 

tt fxtraifs etc.p vol. jcvi l^5S)p pp- 4 14 '^ Slime t tf,* vol- n* 

(Fanfe»lS6a)- t_ 
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We should hc-re guard against thc common fallacy that the Th« 
caliphate was a religioua Office. Jn this rcgard analogies drawn 
from thc headship of ihc Holy Roman Empire and from thc **^y^*^ 
modem Christian disti net ion betivecn the spheres of temporal 
and religious powers are misLeadmgr As amlr 
commander of ibe bel ic vers, the mi lit ary Office of thc caiiph was 
emphasized. As imdm (bader in public prayer) the caiiph could 
and did tcad the religions service and pronounce the Friday 
ÅAu/åa/^ (sernion)j but this was a funetion which the humblest of 
Moslcms coutd perform. Succession iq Muhammad (AAi/å/iiA) 
meant succession to the sovereignty of the state^ as 

a prophetp as an instrument of revelation* as a messenger 
(rasul) of Allahp^ couLd have no successor. The caliph^s relation 
to religion was merely that of a guardian. Hc defended the faith 
just as any European emperor was supposed to do^ snpprcsscd 
heresies^ warred agginst unbelievers and extended the l>ound- 
arles of thc Dår al-lståm (the abodc of Islam), in the pcrfornianec 
of atl of which he employed thc power of his secular arm.* 

Latcr theoretical bgists, dourishing moatly m Makké-ihp ab 
Madinah and othe^r centres, and out of touch with the course 
of cv'cnts En the Islamlc capitaU of Damascus, fiaghdad and 
Cairo, worked out nicely-drawn qualifications, privileges and 
funerienssaid to pertain to the caiiph. AbMåwardi* (f lOj^) in 
his utopian treatisc on politits^ abNasafi (f ibn-Khaldun 

Ct 1406) in hU famous critlcal probgomena^ and later wrifers 
represent! ng the Sunnite (orthodox) theory list the fol lo wing 
caLipbal qualiffcationst membcrship in the Qurayah family; 
being male and adult; soundness of body and mlndr courage, 
energy and other trails of character necessary for thc defence of ■ 
the rcalm' and the winning of the allegiance of ihe communic>'^ 
hy an act of åtsy^nh. The Shfah, on the other hånd, who make 
Icss of the eallphate and more of the Imamate^ confine the Office 
to thé family of ^Ali,, who they hold was nominated by Mubam- 
mad as his successor on the basis of a di vine ordiriance (nasf) 
and whose qualihcations passed on to his descendants pre^ 
ordalned for the high Office by Allah** Among the caliphal func- 
tions according to the Sunnite schooL are: protection and main- 

^ Canudt TtKmta* Anudiltli, T’jt# CflAjp'Aaft (OxfbnJ,, l9-4)i PP 9^4 

* Pp. ^ |;fr KiHI. 

• SlLahrutuAlp pp, lijS-'S: ibti-KIrnktud, pp. iM'S- 
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of the faith aod the territor)* of Islam (particularly thc 
twQ sacrcd places— al-itaram^yrt —of Makkah and al-Madtnah) 
and in case of ncccssity the declaration of a holy war 
appointment of slate officials; collcction of taxes and admmistra- 
tion af public funds; punishment of wrongdoing and the cxocu- 
tion of justice** The privileges inclnde the mention of the caJlph s 
name in the Friday iAufåaA and on the coinage; the wearing of 
the åurdaA (the Prophet's mantie) on importaol State occasions; 
the custody of such holy rellcs as the staff* seal, shoo^ tooth and 
hair that are said to have been 

Not until the latter part of the cighteenth century did the 
notion prevail in Furopc that the Moslem caliph was a kind of 
pope with spiritual jxirisdiction over the folio wers of Muh am¬ 
mad throughout the world. In his géfiéra/ de rtmptri 

othoman (Paris, 1788)^“ d^Ohssoni a Constantinople Armcnian, 
was one of the first to give currency to this fallacy. The shrewd 
^Abd-al-HaniTd II made Capital of the idea to strengthen his 
prestige in the cyes of the European powers wha had by this 
time come to dominate most of the Moslems in Asia and Africa. 
An ill-defined movement had its inception in the latter part of 
the last century and under the name pan-Islamism 
al-IsiåmiyatC} exerted special effbrt to bring about some vinily 
of action to oppose the Christian powers. With Turkey as 
rallying-point it unduly stressed the ccumenical character of the 
caliphate. 

I- pp. 33-^1 al-NualR, a/-. 7 uaaø 4 p «J- W. Cureton 

(t^don* l£43)r PP' 

* Al thv lait coliphi th^ Oltomnn iiiltani had chiirg« of tlicie PraphtiUc 

Lrcuuir» {dÅaÅÅjfir , which Sultan Sidlni 1 n 1517 brciUiflit to CopJlattliii- 

Oph uptwi hil irtum ffflm ibe conqucsl of Egypt. Thv J^Hci have cTtr iiocc bctn 
imidirinod in h ipfeial paviUnn within thf stionj^hold of (Ko Ciiimd Scni-gho ond 
dberiihrdi a 4 ihe pricotcssi insigniA of iHc exoltcd offic« of ihe ra.hphatc. 

* Vel. L pp^ ^13 
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THE UMAYYAtl CALIPHATE: MU'AWIVAII ESTAULISHES 

A DVNASTY 


'Abd-Mimlii 


'Abd-Shiinu Hisliim 

I 1 

Abd-iU'Multiiliu 


Abn-Jil-'A^ Harb 

I 

AlHikam 'Aflau Abu-Stifj-ån 

i I i 

MarwS« '(jTItHÅH Mu'XwiYAit 


Al-Haritfa Abu-TSBll Abu-LalrtU ’Abdiiltllti 4- Amlhub Al-'AHii* (.[amrah 

MU^lAltMAO 

Mu'Awiyah was prodaimcd caliph at lUyS' (JtTusalem) in ti« 
A,H. 40 (661).^ Wkh hb accession the seat of the pro vi nc i al ^ 
governmefit, Dainøscus, bccame the Capital of the Moslcm 
empire, though that empire was sgmewhat circumscribed. After ^ 
the arbitration 'Amr ibn^al-'A?, Mu'awiyah's right-hand man, 
viTested Hgypt from the 'Alids, but al" Iriiq dedared al- ];;{asan, 
the eldcst son of 'Ali and Fatimah. the legitimatc successor of 
'Ali, and both Makkah and al-MadTnah were lukewarm in their 
loyalty to the representat ions of the Sufyånids, who had failed 
to acknowledge Muhainmad until the fali of Makkah and "whosc 
Islam was therefore considered one of convenience rather than 

t Tsbari, td. ii. p. 4 ; rf- Mu'ndi* 'oL '’i P- >4- 

tso 
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con viet ion, The mterests of Eil-IIaiartH who wai5 more at home 
ifi the harem than on the throne, lay in fields ot her than ihosc 
of imperial administration. It was not long before he ahdicaled 
in favour of his more able rival and ret ired to al-Madinah to a 
I i fe of ease and pleasiire^ a step which he was indaeed to take 
by Mu^awiyah's guarantee of a ma^nificent subsidy and pension ^ 
which hc himseJf had fixed and which included five million dir- 
han^s frem the Kufah treasury^ pliJ5 the revenue of a district 
in Persia for the duration of his lifetime. Though he died at the 
age of forty-fi ve (fff - ^69), possibly poisoned * becauae of some 
harem intrigtiep abi;Iasan is said to have made and unmade 
no less than a hundred tnairjages^ which eamed him the title 
of frn\t/d^*‘ (great divorcer). The Shfah laid the fatal act at 
Mu^awiyah's door and thus made al-yasan a lAaÅfJ (martyr), 
in faet the **sayyic/ [lord] of all ma^t)Ts"^ 

His youngcr brother al-Husayn, who had also lived in retirc- 
ment at al-MadInah throughout the rule ol Mu^iwiyah^ In 680 
refused to acknowledge Mu'awiyah's son and successor Yazidp 
and in response to the urgent and reiterated appeals of the 
'Iraqis* who had deel ared him the legitimate caliph after ab 
H^isan and '^Ali* started at the head of a weak escort of relatives 
(zncluding his harem and devoted foliowers) for al-Kufah. 
*Ubaydu 1 låh^ whose father Ziyåd had been conveniently acknow- 
ledgcd by Mu"^awiyah as his brother^ was now the Umay>^ad 
go vemor of al-Traq and had establ ished outposis on all the 
roads Icading from al-HiJaz to al-Traq, On the tenth of Muhar- 
ram, AiK* 6l (October lo^ 680), *Umar, son of the distinguished 
general Sa^d ibn-abi-Waqqi$p in command of 4000 troops sur- 
rounded aUHusayn with his insignificant band of some two 
hundred souls at Karbala\ about twenty-five miles north-west of 
al^Kufaht and upon. their refusal to surrender eut them down- 
The grandson of the Prophel fell dcad wlth many wounds and 
his head was sent to Ya^Td in Damascus. The head was given 
back to al-Husajm's sister and son, who had gone with it to 
DamascuSp* and wa.s buried with the body in Karbali', In 
commemoration of al-blusayn's "mart>Tdom" the Shfah Mos¬ 
lema have cstablished ihe practicc of annually obseiwing the . 

^ S« ibh Hajarp V&U li, p, I j; UfuHiifiiri, p, ■ 'fahsiri, ti, p, 3. 

* Yft'qabd, voi. ti, p- 266. * Ibn/A^altir, vol. it, p. 31b, t at. 

* llin-dajar, vo). a, p. 17. 
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first ten days of Muharram as days of lamentation, and have 
developed a passion play stressiitg bU "hcroic” struggle and 
suffering. This antiual passion play is cnacted in two parts, one 
calkd 'Åskurd' (the tcnth day) in al-Ka?imayn (close by Bagh' 
memory of ihe battie, and the other forty davs after thc 
tcnth of Muhairam in Karbala' entitled **the Return of the 

Head". ‘ 

The biood of al-I^usayn, even more than that of his fathcr, 
proved to bc the seed of thc Shi^ite ‘^church , ShI ism was^born 
on the tentb of Muharram. From now on the imamship in Ali s 
progeny becaine as much of a dogma in the Shi i te creed as that 
of the prophcthood of Muhammad in Islam, Fiju^w fthe day 
oO Karbaia gave thc ShI'ah a battlc-cry summed up in the 
forniula "vcngeancc for al-Idusayn", which ul ti mately proved 
One of thc factors tbat undermined the Umayyad dynasty. In 
the other camp the Sunnites aigued that YaiTd was de facto rnler 
and that to question his authority consrituted a treason punish* 
able with deatb. They insisled that the Shrites should not view 
the facts otherw'ise. But how a pcople actually do view an event 
lly more important as a moving force in history than how 
they should view it. The great schtsm was made in Islam and 

the breach has never stnee been filled. 

Although the Umayyads were for some time sccure in the 
caliphate in so far as the 'Alids were concerned, the strugglc 
was in reality three-comered, for the third party ivas not 
eliminated. As long as the powerful Mu'Swiyah lived Abdullah, 
a nephew of 'A’ishah and son of al-Zubayr who had frultleasly 
disputed the caliphate with 'Ali, kept his peace in al-Madinah. 
When Yaaid, well known for his frivolity and dissipation, 
succeeded to the throne 'Abdullåh dedared openly against thc 
new caliph and cncouragcd al-liiusayn to undcrtakc the periloui 
step which cost him his life and left Abdullah thc sole claimant. 
All al-yijaz proclaimcd 'Abdullåh. YazTd was quick to dispatch 
against the malcontcnts of al-Madinah a disciplinary force which 
included many Christian Syrians, and was headed 1 ^ the one- 
cyt'd Muslim lbn‘'Uqbah, whose old age and infimiity nccessi- 
tated his cairiage all thc way in a litter. The punitive cxpeditlon 
encamped on the volcatiic plain of al-l;f arrah cast^of aUMadlnah, 
gave battie on August 26, 683, and i*'as victorious, The story 
of the three day-s in which thc imchccked Damascene soldiery 


IS ui^ua! 
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3acked ihe city of ihc Prophet is apocryphaL The army thcn pro’ 
cecdcd tp Makkah. Qn the way Muslim died and was succt^cdcd 
in ihc chicf command by al-Hu^ayit ilin-Numa>T abSakuni^* who 
had his catapults rain stpncs upon thc Haram (hnly musquc) of 
Makkah on whose in viola ble soiL ibn-aJ'Ztiba>T had taken refuge^ 
in thc course of thc sscgc the Ka^bah itseif caught fire and was 
burn cd to thc ground. The Black Stone was split in three picets 
and the housc of AHah looked "’like thc torn bosoms of mourning 
women^'.^ While theso operations werc proceeding Vazid had 
died and ibn-Numayr, fcaring consequcnt disordcrs in SvTia^ 
suspcndcd oti November 27,6S3, the operations which had begun 
on September 24. The sccond civil Vi'ar of Tslam, which like the 
first beiwccn W\i and Mu'Swiyah was aiso a dynastic war, camc 
to a temporary halt, 

Subseqiient to the death of his rival and the consequent wilh- 
drawal of enemy troops from Arabian soil ibn-ai-Ziibayr was 
proeJaimed caliph not only in al-hZjjåz, wherc he had his seat, 
and in aU^Iraq, where his brolher Mu^^ab was made his repre¬ 
sentative^ but in Souih Arabia, Hg>'pl and parts of Syria. Over 
DaniascuSp however, al-Dahhåk ibn-Qays abFihri, leader of thc 
Qaysite (North Arabi an) party which had favoiired ibn-ab 
Zubayr* had been appointed by this caliph provision al regent- 
Al-Dahhåk was finally erush^ in July 684, at Marj Rahit* 
—a second for the Umayyads—by his Kalbitc (inciuding 

thc Vamanite or South Arabi an) opponents, whu supported the 
aged* Umayyad Marwin ibn-a 1 -yakam* The Kalbites were 
Syro-Arabs domiciled in Syria bcforc the Hjjrah and mostly 
C Kristi anized. Marvvan (683-5), eousin of XTthman and 
fomlerly his sccrctary of state, then becamc the founder of thc 
Marwånid branch of the Umayyad dyn asly, He folio wed 
MtrawSyah 11 (6S3),, Yazid's weak and sickly son^ who had ruled 

* ^ 1 . K P' 3-10; VDL''qatj4p v^iL Ji, p, 2 ^ 9 . 

* vfil, U, p. 417J JS AAAlfdr 

ed. F, Wililciifcld (tflpjij?, IS59>, pp, iS Atrsiqi, Akkådr AfaJtAaA, p, A- 
Tl*r K&'boh wi* rtbuill hy ibn^al ZuUyr dn Uitf wilKdrawal of thc UmiiJTad 

nrmy. 

■ A p]:iin i-AJit ef ihc vi^acc Mili^ *Adhrl" fwt far fmm S« Vfif. 

vpr ii| pPh ¥ol, v, p, Ttics« intertml feudf Qay*i 

icprcKntiTiR (hc tiew cmkunnU iwtn Norlti Aiabia, ajid tlic Kilb, wha were ctfcr 
rtaunirh of thc Unuyytid eau«, arnnne ihc eventa which pfV- 

ciplt 4 |jcdi thc fafl of the Uninryad dynn^tyL T|^ Qayii and Vairiani partirf fifpjrcd 
even in thc modem palidet a( Lebanon and Syria^ below p. 28j. 

* Va^qubij vcL Hj, p. 3.04^ 1. * 
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ofily three montha and lefl no successor.* But the dcfection of 
al-lHijåz under the rival caliph contin ued until Mang an's son 
and successor, '. 4 bd-al-MaUk, sent his iron-handed general al* 
[;Iaj}åj, fomierly a achoolmaster in al-Tå'if, at the head of a 
Syrian army which gave the coup de grdce to the anti-caliphate. 
Beginning March 25. <^ 2 ■ al-Wajjåj pressed the siege agaiost 
Makkah for six and a half months and used his cat apults 
ivcly.* Inspired by the hcrolc cxhortation of his mother. Asmå , 
daughter of abu-Bakr and sister of '. 4 'ishah, ibn*al-Zubayr 
fought valiantly but hopelessly until he was slain. His head was 
sent to Damascus * and his body. after hanging for same time 
on the gibbet, was delivered to his aged mother. Wiih the death 
of ibn*al*Zubayr the last champion of tlie old faith passed away. 
'Uthmin was fuily avenged, if not by Musiim certamly by at- 
yajjåj. The Anfår’s (Supportens’) power was for ever broken. 
After this debade a number of them began to leave Makkab 
and abMadInah to join the armies operating in North Africa. 
Spain and othef theatres of war. Henceforth the history of 
Arabia hegins to dcal more wilh the effeet of the outer W'orld on 
the peninsula and lesa with the effeet of the peninsula on the 
outer World. The vigour of the mother “island" had spent itself. 

Aftergainin g supremacyovcr the oppostn g parties Mu'iwiyah 
( 66 t- 8 o) was free to direct his efforts against the gr cat enemy of 
Islam to the north-west, the Byzantincs. In 'Akka (Acre) hc 
found soon after the cønquest of Syria well-equipped Byzantinc 
shipyards (Miig. ddr wbence Eng. arsenal) which he 

utilized for building the Moslem navy. Thesc dockyards were 

‘ Til* in* ih™* th* SiibinW hriftcb of ih* UniJi 3 T™d ilfUMty in it. 
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prob-ibly the &econd aftqr th&S(i of E^*pt in I si am i c maritime 
history. The SjTian yards^ according to aUBajadhuri^* wcre 
transforred by latcr Umayyads to Stir (Tyre}p“ where they 
remained until ihe "'Abba^id period. This fleet must undoubtcdly 
have been man ned by Greco-Syrians accustomed to scafaring. 
The Arabians of al-l;Iljas^ the mainstay of Islanip had only little 
aequaintatice with the sea, for it was a prindple of 'Umar's 
policy to let no body of water intervene between him and his 
lieutcnant^. Such a policy expUinSp for instancej ^^hy 'Umar 
would not authorize the propoged invasion of Cyprus (Qiibrus) 
by Mu'åwiyah. It was ^Umar''s successor, ^Uthmån, who was 
final ly persuaded to yield a half-hcarted assent to the invasion 
of the island; and it was in compliance with the caliph^s order 
that Mu'åwiyah had hb wife aCcomparty hi01(649).® presencc 

was proof positive of the proximity of Cyprus and of the contem- 
platcd case with which it could be subdued. 

Mu^iiwlyah's reign witnessed not only the consolidatton but 
the extension of the territories of the caliphate. To this period 
belongs the expansion in North Africa for whitb ^Uqbah ibn- 
Nåfi* was in the main responsible^ In the east the contplete 
egnquest of Khurasån was undertaken (663-71) from al-Bagrahp* 
the Oxtis was crossed and Bukhåra in far-away Turkestan 
raided {674)^ Thus Mu^åwiyah became not only the fat her of 3 
d>masty but the second founder of the caliphate after *^Umar^ 

In sccuring his throne and extending the limits of Islamic 
dominion ^ Mu^Swiyah rebed mainly upon Syrians, who were 
still chiefly Chrsstianj and upon the Syro-Arabs, who were mainly 
Yamanites, to the exdusion of the new Mosicm immigrants 
from ai-Hijai, Arabic chronicics dweli upon the sense of loyal ty 
M'hich the people of Syria cherished towards their new chiefA 
Though as a soldicr hc wascertainly inferior to ^\li, as a military 
Organizer Mu'åwiyah was steond lo none of hb contemporari^- 
He whipped the raw material which constituted his Syrian army 
in to the first ordered and disc i pi i ned force known in Islamic war- 
fare, He rid the military machine of its archaic tribal organiia- 
tion, a relic of the ancient patriarchal days, He abolished many 

^ P. iiJi = HiuitP- iSih 
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tTiidition^i fcttiiiriis of thc g'overnnncrtt And on earlicr 

Byz^ntin^ framework built a stable* wcll-orgajilzed sta^tc^ Out 
of seciniiig chaos he developed an orderly Moslerti &ocie(y\ 
HiSitorians crcdlt hiiri with bcing ihe first in tslam to iiistitute 
the bureau of rcgtstry and the first to interest himself in postal 
service, ai-bandt^ Vi hich developed under 'Abd-al-Malik in to a 
well-organi2ed system knitting together the various parts of the 
far-flung empire. From among many other wives hc chosC as his 
favouritc a Syro-Arab Kai bi te of the banu^Bahdalp Maysun by 
name, who scorned court Jife at Oamascus and yeamed for the 
froedom of the desert- The verses attributed to heri though she 
may never have composed them* express the feeling of home- 
sickness vrhich many Bedoulns who were now passing into an 

urban State must have experienced .* 

Maysun was a Jacobite Christian llke her predecessor 

Nå'ilah, ^Utbman's wifc, who also belonged to the Kalh tdbe. 
She often took her son Vaaid, subsequenily the successor oi 
Mu^åwiyahp to the badtyak (Syrian desert), particularly to 
Palmyrenaj in which her Bedouin tribe roamed and wherc the 
youthful Crown prtnce became habiruatcd to the c hase, hard- 
ridingj wine- bibbtng and vetse-making. Ab Bad iy ah from this 
time on became the school of the Umayyad princes, wherc they 
acquired the pure Arabic * unadulterated with Aramajcisms and 
where they also eseaped the recurrent city piagues, Later 
Umayyad caliphs, including 'Abd-al*Malik and al-WaUd 11, 
continuing the tradition, built country rcsidences on the border 
of the Syri an desert and called them "al-Badiyahs * 

Man^ur ibn-Sarjun (Gr. Sergius),* who figured in the ^acher- 
ous surrender of Darnascus at the time of the Arab invasion* 
Was the scion of a prominent Christian family some of w^hose 
niembers had occupicd the position of financial controller of 
the State in the last Byzantine period. Next lo the supreme 
command of the army this officc became the most important 
in the Arab government, The grandson of this Man^ur was the 
illustrious St, John (Yuhanna) the DamascenCn who in bis 


* p. i4;S, Snje bdow, Pr jaa. 
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youLh was a boan companion of YazTd. The caliph^s pbysician, 
ibn-Uthil, was likeivise a CbristiaTi, whom Mu'åwiyah made 
fin ane i al administrator of the provStice of —an xinpre- 

cedented appointment for a Christian in MosJem annals-* The 
LJitiåj^ad poet laureatCj al-Akhtah another boon conipanion 
of YaKid^ bclonged to the Taghlib Christian .\rabs of aJ-tiTrah 
and was a frtend of St- John. ThLs poet of the court would cnler 
thecaliphal palace with a cross dangling from his neck and recite 
his poems lo the delight of the Moslem calipK and his entonrage. 
jacobites and Maronites brought their religions dLsputes before 
the caliphp* who is reported by Theophanes* to have even rebuilt 
a Christian church in Edessa which had betn demolished by an 
earthquake. 

When in 679 Mu'awiyah noniinated his son Vazid as his 
successor* and caused deputations to come from the provmees 
and take the oath of allegiance^ he introduced into the caliphate 
the hereditary principle foliovved thereafter by the leading 
Moslem dynasties ^ Ind udi ng the *Abbasids+ Following this 
precedent thereigning caliph would prodaim as his successor 
the one among his sons or k i nsmen whom hc considered most 
competent and would e^caet for him an anticipatory oath of 
fealty, first from the Capital and then fr^m the olhcr principal 
towns of the empire. 

No smal] mcasure pf the success of the Caliph Munwiyah 
should be attributed to the cirde of coJlaborators with whom he 
surrounded him^lf^ particularly ^Amr ibn'al-^Asp the vjeegefent 
over fertile Egypt, abMugbirah ibn-Shu'bah^ the govemor of 
turbulent al-Kufah, and ZiySd ibn-Ablh, the ruler of malcontent 
al-Basrah. Thesc three with their chief^ Mn^awiyah j constiluted 
the four political geniuses (duAdl) of the Arab Mosterns. Ziyad 
was at first styled ibn-Ablh becauK of the doubt whicb douded 
the identity of his father. His mother was a slave and prostitule 
in abTi if whom abu-Sufyan, Mu*awiyah''s faiherp had known. 
Ziyad was pro-^AHd. In a cridcal moment Mu^awiyah acknow- 
ledged Ziyåd as his legitima le brother.* Ziyåd proved a great 

^ 1 liD-*Asalcirp vol. Vj p. SP> 
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asset lo his caliph hrolhcr. His unrulenting: hånd weighed 
heavily os'tr al-BiisrJihji a centre of Shl^isniH After the death of 
al-Mughlrah hc was de vated to the gavemorship of al-KQfah, 
a position which made hini the absolutc mier of the castern part 
of the cmpircp induding Arabia and Persia. Wlth a tiramed body- 
guard 4000 stro-ng who acted also as spies and policct he mied 
ryrannically and tracked dovm mercilessly anyone who dared 
show favour to descendants or revile Mu'awlyah. 

In Ma'awiyah the sensc of firtis was developcd to 

a degree probably higher than in any other cahph+ Xo his Arab 
biographers his supreme virtue was his that unusual 

ability to resort to force on ly when force was absolutely neces- 
sary and to usc peaceful measures m all other instances. His 
pnident itiildness by which he tried to disaim the urd 

shame the opposition, his slowness to anger and his absolute 
sclf-control Icft him onder a|J circumstanc« master of the situa¬ 
tion. *'I apply not my sword", he a itrported to have declared, 
"wheto my tash suffices, nor my Jash where my tongue is enough. 
And even if there be pne hair binding me to my fellowtnen, I 
<io not kt jt break: uhen they pull i loosen, and if they loosen 
I pull,"' The following is a copy of a letter he is supposed to have 
forwarded to ai-I;Iasan on the occasioti of the latter s abdication, 
*'t admit that because of thy biood relationship thou art more 
entiticd to this high office than 1 . And if J Averc sure of thy 
greater ability to fulfil the duties involved I would imhesitaringly 
swear allegiance to thee. Now then, ask what thou wiit." En- 
closed was a blank for al-I;iasan to fill in, already signed by 

Mu^awiyah.* 

Despite many excellences Mu’åwiyah was no favouritc with 
se\'eral of the hbtorians whow works have come down to us. 
They regarded him as the first rNa/ik (king) in Islam; and to the 
true Arab the titk was so abhorrent that it was applied almost 
exelusively to non-Arah poten tales, The hisioriana* attitude was 
a reflcction of that of the puritans, who accuscd him of ha ving 
secularizcd Islam and changed the at-ttubuoh ftbc 

prophetic, l.e, thcocratic, caliphate) lo a itutfk*' -a temporal 
sovereignty, Among his profane creations, they point outp i^as 

‘ p, MS: VfJ. ti, p- yn: Mju'lwI:. iwl. r p 410. 
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the maq^urah^^ s sort of bpwet inside the mosqilc reserved 
for die cxclitstve use of the caliph. The Friday noon sermon 
(khufbak') he read whLIe seatcd.^ He was the first to institute a 
royal chrone (sarjr The Ara bie annals, mostly con^* 

pOEicd in the ^Abbisid period or under Shf ite influence^ impugn 
his piety- The Si^ian traditjon* huwevcrj preserved in ibn- 
*Asakir* reveals him as a good Mosleni« To hb Umayyad 
successors he bequeathed a prccedcnt of clemcncy, energyj 
astuteness and statesmanship which many trlcd to emulate/ 
though fe w É sacceeded, He was not on ly the first but alao one 
of the best of Arab kings. 

^ Vft'qillil, lu Pr X65; UlMwsid:, p* 239; val. ii, p. 70+ L 

■ [bn'iil-Mbn, p. iB*. 
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While Mu'å’wjyah was stiil inse<^yrt! in hb n^w pOisiLion and 
had hi^ hånds fuH with domcstic alfairs hi; found it expixlient 
to purchas«; (658 or 659) a truce from the Empi^ror Constans II 
(642-68) at the price of a yearly Cribmc mentioncd by Thco- 
phanes^ and rcfejT«d to in passing by al-BaJidhuri.* Bul soon 
afien^^ard tht tributc was rcpudiated and host i lities against the 
Byzantme possessions both by land and sea werc pfcssed more 
zeaJon^ly and persistently tJian by any of Mu^Swiyah‘'s immediate 
successors. Twice did Mu'åwiyah slretch out his mighty arm 
against the enemy Capital itseJf^ The main object of tbese raids 
in lo Biléd a/-Rum (the tenritory of the RomanSp As La Mi nor) 
was of course the aequisitlon of booty, though the dim spectack 
of Constantinople may have beckoned beyond in the distant 
background^ Gradually the razzias becameannualsummeraffairs 
and served the purpose of keeping ihe army* physically fit and 
well trained. Yet the Arabs never succeeded in eslablishing a 
permanent foothoJd in A$ia Minor* Thcir main energy was 
directed eastward and westward along the lines of least resist- 
ance* Olherwise ihc story of Arab-Byzantine relations in Asia 
Minor and even across the Hellespjont might have been different. 
On the north the lofty ranges of the Taurus and Antt-Taurus 
seem to have been etemally fixed by nature as the boundary^ line^ 
and the Arabic language appears to have frozen upon thclr 
Southern slopes. Though brought I ater by Saljuq and by Otto¬ 
man Turks wjthin the politicaJ orbit of Islam, no part of Asia 
Mi nor ever became Arabic speaking^ Its basic population from 
earliest antiqutty, beginning with Hittife day^, has aiways been 
non-Semitic, and its cljmate has proved too rigorous for Arab 
civiljzatiori to strike deep root in its soiU 

The long cordon of Moslem fort i heat ions strctching from 
Maia ty ah (or Malafiyahp Mel i tene) by the upper Euphrates to 
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Tar^us ncar ihe jMcditcrrancan coast and mcluclmg Adhanah^ 
aJ-Ma^^T^ah (Mopsucstia) and Mar'ash (Germanitia) had its 
units alt strategically sUiiated at thc intcrsettions of military 
roads or at the entrances of narrow mountaiit passes^ These 
stronghoids with their environs werc called But 

in the narrower sense meant the inneFf the southem, 
line of fortresses within the military rnarches in contradistinetion 
to the outer^ northerOt strip of land called which shrank 

under the ^Abbåsids^ reaehing only from Awlas on the Medi- 
tenranean pastTarsus to Sumaysal (Safnosata)on. the Euphrates.® 
The line guarding Mesopotamia to the north-ea^t was styled 

^I-/a£anyaA\ that guarding Syria^ a/-tAugAt7r a/- 
SJ^arriiyitA,^ wbich comm anded the Southern entrance 

of the celebrated pass aeross the Taurus known as the Cilician 
Gates and ser^'ed as a military base for Arab attacks on the land 
of the Greeks^ was no less than four hundred and fif ty m iles in a 
direct line from the Bosphorus, The oiher pass by which the 
mountain range of the Taurus could bc traversed lay to the north- 
east and was callcd Darb abyadath* It led from Mar'ash north 
to Abulustayn* and was less frequented. These Arab marches 
fomted a "no nian's land” and their stmngholds changed hånds 
again and again as the tide of war ebbed or flow'ed. Under the 
Uma^yads and ^^bbaslds almost every foot was fought over 
repeatedly and bitterly; scarcely any land in Asia is more soaked 
in bloodn 

As early as A.H- 34 ( 655 ), while Mu^awiyah w^as still govemor 
of Syria under ^Uthman, his fleet under Busr ibn-abi-ArtSh® 
Jn co-operation wdth the Egyptian fleet under ^■\bduUlh ibn- 
abi-Sarh met the Greek navy led by the Emperor Constans Hf 
son of HeracliuSp at Phoenix (modem Finike) on the Lycian 
coast and scored the first great naval viclory of Islam. This 
maritime engagement is referred to iit Ambic ehroniclcs as dhu 
(or dhåt) -ai-Sawari (ih at of the masts),’ The Arab^ transformed 

1 Cr, Cuy Lf Stnmge, 7"^* ZdMifjr .gaitmt CalifiÅait {Combrul^e^ 
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the sca fight into a hand^to-hand encounier by lying each Arab 
ship to a Byzanfine vcsscL* The battte proved, a sccond V^atmuk; 
the Bysjantine forces were completcty destroyed.® Al-X^barP de* 
ser i bos the water of the sea as saturated with biood. The Arabs^ 
however, did not lake ad van tage of flie vktory and push on to 
Consfantinoplei probably because of the niurder of 'Uthmån, 
whfch oceurred about this time^ and other concomitant civil 
disturbances. 

Three times was Constantinople attacked by Umayyad forceSp 
theonly occasions on which Syro-Arabs ever succeeded in reaching 
the high trtple waiJ of the mighty Capital. The first was in Adf+ 49 
(669) under the leadership of the crown prince Yazfd^ whoac 
warriors were the first ever to set eyes on Byaantmn^,* VazTd was 
sent by his faihcr to- support the land campaJgn of Fadåiab ibn- 
"Ubayd abAn^arip who had wintered (bås’-gi) Chalcedon (the 
Asifldc subtirb of Byzari!lium)p and as a response lo those puritans 
who might Look askance at Yazid's tnlended nomination as 
successor lo the rcigning callph. The siege laid by YazTd and 
Fadilah in the spring of 669 tvas raised in the summer of the 
same year; Byzantium had a new and energetic emperor. Con- 
stantine IV (^8-85). 

In legend Yazid distingubhed himseif for bravery and forti- 
tude below' the w^alls of Constantinople and eamed the iTtle 
/a/a ai~ Arab (the yoiing champion or hero of the Arabs). 
The Aghåni^ relates that altematc shouts of Jubilation W'ere 
heard from two separate tents as the Arabs or the Byzantines 
made headway in the balfk. On learning thal one tcrit was 
oceupied by the daughter of the king of the Rum and the other 
by the daughter of Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham^ YazTd was spuired to 
extraordinary activily in order to seJze the Ghassinid king's 
daughter. But the real legendary hero of the campaign was the 
aged abu-A>7ub al-An^arip the standard-bearer of the Pmphet* 
who had harboured Muhammad in ai-Madinah on the occasiun 
of the Hijrah* and whose prescnce in YazTd^s contingent was 
desired more for the bicssing it might bring than for its milicai^-^ 
value* In tbe course of the siege nbu-Ayyub died of dysentery 
and was buried before thetvalls of Constantinople. Histombsoon 
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becamc a shrtne even for thc Christian Gr«ks, who made pil¬ 
grim ages lo it in time of drought to pray for ratn.' Dunn g ihe 
siege of Constantinoplc in 1453 by the Turl«, ihe tomb 
mlracnlously discovercd by rays of light—an episode comparable 
to the discovery of the holy lance at Antiocb by the carly 
Cmsaders—and a mosque was buiit on the site. 1 hus did the 
Madinese gentieman become a saint for three nations. 

The second attack on Constantinoplc was made in the so- 
callcd seven years’ war* (54-^/674-30). which was waged 
mainly between the two fleets beforc Constantinoplc. I hc A råbs 
had secured a naval base in the Sca of Marmora on the pen in¬ 
sula of Cyiicus,* evidentJy “the isle of Arwåd”* in ihe Arab 
chronides. This served as M'inter headquarters for the mvading 
army, whence hostilitics wefe resumed every spring. 1 he Arab 
accounts of ihese campaigns arc bad ly confused, The use of 
Greek fire is supposed to have saved the city. This highly com- 
bustible compound, which would burn even on water, was in- 
vented by a Syri an refugee from Damascus named Callinicus. 
The Greek accounts dilate on the disa.strous effeet of this fire on 
the enemy ships. Agapius of Manbij,* who follows Theophanes, 
emphasizes the habitual use of Greek fire by the Byzantmes, 

who were the first to cmploy it in warfare- 

To this period also belongs the temporaiy oceupation of 
Rhodes (Rudis,* 672) and Crcle (IqrTtIsh, 674). Rhodes was again 
tcmporarily oceupied in 717-18. On a prevlous occ asion (654) 
it had b«n pillaged by the Ar^bs, and two ycam later the re¬ 
nt ains of its once famous colossus were sold for oid metal to a 
dealer who is said to have employed nine hundred camels to 
cairy them away. Later it was again conquered by Arab 

adventurers from Spain^ 

On the death of Mu'åwiyah (680) the Arab flect withdrew 
from the Bosphorus and Aegean waters, but attacks against 
"the territory of the Romans" were by no means relinquished. 
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1912 ), VO\. ¥ 1 * 1 ^ Pr 

■ Bdlådihurf. p, 33^6 =- Hittip p. J 7 S- 
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We read of al most yearly summer incursiom 
notle assumed importance until the taliphate of Sulaymati 
(715-17). SuSayman cons idered himsdf the person reførred to 
by thecurrent that a caliph bearing'a prophct's namc w^as 

to conejuer Constantinople, The ^cond atid last great siege of 
Constantinople was conducted (August 716-Septcmber 717*) 
under his rcign by the stubbom Maslamaht the caliph's brother+ 
This remarkable siege, the most threatening of the Arab attackg^ 
ts the one best known becausaof the many descriptions extant. 


The besiegers were reinforc«! both hy sca and by land and 
receivcd ald from Egyptian shipa- They were provided with 
naphtha and special siege artilleryp" The chief of Maslamah's 
gu ard p ^Abdullåh al-Battalj particularly distinguiahed himseif 
and won the title of champion of Islam. In the coursc of a later 
campaign (740“) he was killed- In later tradition, as Sayyld 
GhazL al-Batt^l became one of the Turkish national heroes. His 

' r ■ 


grave, at whleh a Baktashi faåtyak (monastery) wlih a mosque 
has risen, is still shown near Eski-Shahr (medieval Dor>daEum), 


His was another instance of ^'an illustrlous Moslem for whom 
Christians have raised a statue in one of their churches 


At last Emperor Leo the Isaurian (717“40)p a soldier of humble 
Syrian orlgm from Mar^ash who knew Arabic as perfectly as 
Greekt* outwitted Maslamah and saved the Capital. !n connec- 
tion with this sicge we have the first historical reference to the 
chain which harr^ the w*ay of the attacking fleet Into the Golden 
Horn. The famous Grtek fire and the attacks of the Bulgars 


wTOUght havoc in the ranks of the invaders. Famine, peatilcnce 
and the rigours of an unusually severe winter also did their 
share. But Maslamah persisted. The death of the caliph in Syria 
did not deter him from pushing the siege^ But the order oHhe 
new caliphT ^Umar ibn-^Abd-al-^AzIa (717-20), he had lo heed. 
On the way back a lempest finished the work beguii by the 
Byzanlincs^ out of the iSoo vessels, if we are to believe Theo- 
phanes,* only five were spared to reach port in Syria. The Arab 
armada vrås gonc. The Syrian founder of the Isaurian dynasty 
w'as hailed the saviour of Europe from the Arab Moslems as 
Heraclius, the Armenian founder of the Heradean dynasty, had 

^ T^LLd, v^iL iL p. cf. Etiry, xoL il, p. n. 1 . 

* Aj/ai w kL dc Gcwjc (Lcyfktl, iSyi), pt, 3, p. 34 

* TabofL voL iiK 1716. * val p* 74. 

^ pi. 3 , p. 2S^ ■ Ep m* W- 
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bcfore him b«n dcclared the deliwrer of Christendom from 
heathen Persia- Only on onc othef occasion after this did an 
Arah host venture to make its appearance within sight of 
Constantinoplc. and thal when Harun. son of the Caliph al- 
Mahdi, encamped at Sciitari (Chrysopolis) in 782 and the Empress 
Irene hastened to make pcace by a^ecing to pay tribate, The 
"city of Constantine" was not again to s« a Moslcm anny 
beneath its walls nntil some seven centurics had passed and 
a new racial element, the Mongoloid Turks, had become the 

stand ard-bearers of the religion of Muhammad. 

'l'hough ending in fallure, this determined and encrgeric 
FKpedition by Maslamah, Hke the one preceding it, bas Icft many 
a Icgcndary souvenir, including tales of the building of a mosque 
by the caliph's brother in Constantinople,* of the erect ion by him 
of a fountain* and a mosque* at Abydos (Abdus) and of his 
en trance on horscback into St. Sophia* Writing in 9 ®S> 
Maqdisi* has this to say: "When Maslamah ibn-%Abd^aUMalik 
invaded the country of the Romans and penetrated into their 
tciritory he stipulated ih at the Byaa ntine dog should erect by 
his own palace in the Hippodrome (may^idn) a special building 
to bc oceupied by the [Moslcm] notables and noblemcn wheo 

laken caplivc*\^ 

One factor in tht check of the Arab policy of westward penetra¬ 
tion was the activity of the Christian Mardaites (rebels) in the 
service of the Bystanrine cause. A peoplc of undetermioctl ongm 
leading a semi-independent national Itfe in the fastnesses of 
aULukkåm (Am anus), these JarajimahClesa torrectly Jurajimah), 
as they were also styled by the Arabs, furnisbed irrcgular troops 
and proved a thoni in the side of the Arab caliph ate in Syria* 
On the Arab-Byzanline border they fotmed **a brass wall" * in 

W. roppcT iBcriclry, 1909-1 voJ- ii* ptT^y p 40, | 3 - refmJo m 

åAttfåaA proQCFumrrtt in ttkiji mnsque. Src ibncnl"- Qfll Æj ii *i| Ta^riAA 

tdr II- F. Amcilfor (Beiratr 190SJ, p. Il The mcuquo mrrivtd sn tradttiem 

In ihe MafnlSJk period. 

■ Ibn-Khurdfldhbitip « 1 . do Goej-e (I-eydea, lSS 9 ')ii‘ 

p. 104,1. p; Maa'udl vctl. p. 317^ calis the pkee Anj/xrlffM- 

^ Itrø^fti^Fai^Ib (jiJ-llamflLdhRni)p liåfdA cd. de Cpjcje (LcydcB. 

p, 14^^ U tj; p* 374. Tcfera la the lowtl under the Ikame ^ » mU- 

Loke Tcir AmUis 

' P- 147 - 

* Tid* UiitdmR^ F i* tderml lo in vql. lp p. 709p om beicg in usc 

at tJw time of Sayt'id^IhivtUh ni-ttamdiiiii (944-67)« For etTmdogy flf Itf/if/ 
bclow^ p* n. 1 ■ Thcoptjin«, p* 364- 
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dtfcnce of Asia Minor, About (566 thcir batids penetrated i nto 
the heart of Lebanon and bccame the nucleus around which 
many fugl ti ves and malcontents, among whom werc the 
Maronites, grouped themselves. Mu'åwiyah agreed to the pay- 
ment of a heav>' an nu al tri bu te to the Byzantinc emperor in 
consideration of his withdrawal of support from this intemal 
enetnyi to whom hé also agreed to pay a tax, About 
Justmian n orxcc more loosed the Mardaite highlanders 
on Syria, and 'Abd-al-Malik, following "the precedent of 
Mu'åwiyah", ’ accepted the new conditbns latd down by the 
emperor and agreed to pay a thousand dinars vrcckly to the 
Jaråjimah. Finaliy the majority of the invaders evacuated Syria 
and settled in the inner provinces or on the coast of Asia Mtnor, 
where they became seafarersj others remained and constituted 
one of the elements that entered into the composition of the Maro- 
nitc community that still flourishea in the northem Lebanon. 

» Balitihun, p. l6o. I.S mn«,p. L 
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MaRWÅN (683-5)1 the foufider of th<j Manvajiid branch of ihc 
Umayj'ad dj-nastyp was succei^dtd by his son \^bd-ai-Nraliit 
(685-705)* thc "father of kinga". Under ^'^bcl-a 1 -Malik*s rule 
and ihat of the four sons who succeeded him*^ the dynasty at 
Dama^cus reaebed the meridian of its power and glory- During 
the reigns of aJ-Wal 7 d and Hisham the Islam 10 empire reached 
itsgreatest expansioUp stretthing from the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Pyrenees to the [ndus and the conbnes of China 
—^an extent hard ly rivalled in ancient times and surpassed in 
modem times only by the British and Russian empires- To this 
glorious period belong the subjugation of Transoxtanap the 
reconquest and pacification of North Afriea and the acquisition 
of the largest European country ever held by Arabs—Spain. 

This cra wttncssed the nationalt^ingp or Arabieizingp of the 
administration^ the introduction of the hrst purdy Arab coinagc* 
the development of the postal service and the creedon of such 
monuments as the Dorne of the Rock in Jerusalem—the third 
holiest sanetuary in Islam. 

At his accession and during his first decade as caliph ^■^bd-a 1 - 
MaLik was hemmed in by many foes^ and like his great pro 
decessoFp Mu^iwiyah, whose counterpart he was, had to face 
énemies on various fronts, Yet when he died at the close of a 
second decade hc passed on to his son al-Walid a Consolidated 
and pacified empire that inciuded not only the whole world of 
Islam bul also new conquests of his own. Al-Walld proved a 
worthy successor of a capable father. 

The acquisition of Syria, al-Traq, Fersia and Eg^^pt under 
*Umar and 'Uthmån having brought to an end the first stage 
in the history of Moslem conquest, the second now begins under 
^Abd-abMabk and abWaJTd. 

> A 1 -\Va 1 ^ (705^15^* SuIavHia-n (JI 5 “I 7 >n Jt {720-14) aad llishatø (7^4- 
743). (717-20), who uitffiTUi^liéd Ihc SUol fqixwlHDCi, waa 4 Km df 

brotJur 'Abd-tJ^’AiJz. 
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The brilliant tnilitarv achicvements of thcae two reigns centre An 
On the naines of al-Ejlajjåj ibn-Yusijf al-Thafiafi in thc east and 
Musa ibn-NusajT in the Mtel. 

Al-yajjåj, the young schoolmaster* of in al-yijax 

who had laid down the pen and taken up the SM'ord in support 
of the tottering Umayyad throne^ was appointed govcmor of 
Arabia after ha\ing; crushcd ( 652 ) at the age of thirty-one the 
fomiidablc pretender 'Abdullah ibn-al-Ziibayr* who for nine 
yeara had held the title and power of caliph^ In two years al- 
I;Jajjaj paciBcd abl;Jijaz and with it al-Yaman and even al- 
Yamåniah to the casi. and was in December 694 summoned 
by ^■\bd-al-Mal^k to perform a similar task in turbulent and 
dissatished al-’^lraq, whose peoplc were "men of schism and 
hjrpoerby".^ Hcre the 'Alids and the Kharijites had continually 
made trouble for the Umayyads- The iinexpected arrlvaJ of ab 
at the famous mosque of abKufahp in disguise and accom- 
panied only by twelve cameleers, his brusque moundng of the 
pulpit and removal of the heavy turban which veiled his face* 
and his fiery oration, arc among the most dramatic and popular 
episodes reeounted in x 4 rabic literaturex The proclamation of 
his policy in unequivocal terms showed the ^Iraqb from the 
very start that his would bc nt> kid-glo ve methods of deaiing 
wiih a disLoyal populace* Introducing his oration with a verse 
quoted from an ancient poet; 

"I smi bc whp sc^ilcnsch daricness and dimbetb lofty fumniiu. 

As 1 lift the lurban from my face ye will kaow 

the speaker continuedj '^O people of abKufah! Certain am I that 
[ sce heads ripe for cuttingr and verily I am the man to do it^ 
Methinks I sec biood bel 1 .^'een the turbans and the beards. ,.. 

In faet no head proved too mighty' for the rdentiess Umayyad 
viceroy to emsh, no neck too high for him to rcach* Even Anas 
ibri'MåJik* the prolihc traditionbt and highly respected Com- 
panion of the Prophet^ accused of sympatby with the opposition, 
had to wear around his neck a collar bearing ihe vjceroy's seaL* 
Human lives to the number of T 2 o^■DOO* are said to have been 

* p. Jl^; iha-DuRiyd, 187^ 

* Yi'qQbd, vol, il, p, Msu'ildS ^ vuj- p. 195. 

^ Mubarrad, pp. Jl5-l6| cf. Va'qiåbi, wd.ii, p. 3®$^ voL v* p. 294. 

* tAburi, vulr pp. BS4'S- 

* Jbn-^/lhri, p. 19S: tL MEu'fldl, vci_ V, p. ^1; Tanm, p, TAbuix v^. ii^ 
p. 1123* 
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sacrificed by this govmior of ai-^Iraq^ who is repr-escnled by thr 
Arab his torians^ most of whom^ it should btr noted, were Shritcs 
or Sunnitcs writing du ring the ^Abbasid regime^ as a biood- 
tfiirsty t)Tantp a veritablo Ncro. In addition to his blood- 
thirstincss, his gluttony and impicty are favourile themes with 
tho histoiians.^ 

Jiisdhablo or not, th^^ drastic measurcs of al-Hajjaj did not fail 
ta rcstoro order both among the robellioos Ba^rans and KQfans 
and throughout his vast viccroyaltyp which induded aU^lråq 
and Persia* His licatcnants, led by aUMuhallab ihn-abi-Sufrahp 
practical ly eictcrmi nated ( 69 B or 699 ) the Aaraqis,* the most 
dangcrous to Moslem unilry of all the Kharijites* who under the 
Jeadership of Qa|ari ihn-al-Fuja"ah had acqaired control of 
Karman p* Fåris and other castern provdnees. On the opposite 
coast of the Petsian Gulf, *Umaii, which in the days of the 
Prophet and "Amr ibn-al-’A^ had been nominal ly brotight under 
Islam, was now fidly incorporated with the Umayyad realm* 
From his ncwly buik Capital on the west bank of the Tigris^ 
Wåsit (medial)* so called from its half-way position betM^een the 
two key cittcs of abHråq—aUBa^rah and al-Kufah*—the Syrian 
garrison af abHajjåj held all these territories tn submission. His 
blind faith in his Syri an troops, like bis untamted loyalty to the 
Umayyad causc, knew no bounds. 

With his domain pacificd and well rounded out, ihc cnergetic 
%MCcroy now felt free to authori^e his lieutcnants to penetrate 
further east, One of them^ ^Abd-aJ-Rahmin ibn-Muh ammad 
Lbn-al-Ash^ath, a scion of the ancient royal line of Kindah and 
governorof Sijistin, who later led a frightful revolt against the 
authority of al-Hajjajp was sent ( 699 ^ 700 ) against ihe Zunbfl 
(less correctly Rutbil)* Turkbh king of Kåbul (in modem 
Afghanistan), who bad refused to pay the customary tribute.* 

Dbuiviidp pp. 330-22: Mita'udir iroL vib p- 31 % T^barip vol, ii| pp- 

1121-3; ibn-^ Anakirp. yoL iv^ p. iSi. 

* So tnllrd from their IcnHcf, Jioå'ibii-aJ+AjtnKl, wbo L&uijfal Lhat nll folloiAUrf 
of Dlhcr thwi KbArijile diKlrint w^rc without cxffpliciii in£ddi und doomed lo 
dttth with thcir viv« and children; Shaliraståiii, pp^ 8^90. 

* Or Rimiin; Yoif^Dl, tial. lYp p. 263, 

* vd. iv, pp. S81-2; dl T^bafip, vnK iip pp. The tavm Li liut a 

mound of rliirii. 

* \S^e 1 lhaiiiHti, /frirå^ p, 144^ Q, 3^ “Zunhe"* witri 4 1 ik li?^- Thm« klngb may hEkve been 
retiintt. 

* Alment all the suhjeETli of ihLs and other kingi in Ccntrid Aiiia wrre IiraniiLn; the 
tl^To^ie« Jiid armin vm nitxtly TulkiKh. 
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'Abd-al-Rabman's campaign at ihe head of such 3 magmficently 
equipped army that it was stylcd "thc army of peacocks”^ was 
cntircly successful, but his txpbits palcd bcfore thosc of Qotay- 
bah ibn-Muslim and Muhammad ibti-al’Qasim abTbaqafi, a 
son-in-law of al-hlajiSj. Ou thc recomniftidation of ab^ajiaj. 
Qutajrbah was in 704 appointcd govcrnor over KhursisSn with his 
caoita] at Marw; according to al-Baladhuri* and al-Tabarl* he 
had under his e^mmand in Khuråsån. which he hetd as a sub- 
ordinate of al-lrlajjaj, 40-OOO Arab troops from al-Basrah. 7™ 
from al-Kufah and 700O cJicnts. 

The Oxus,* which until now had fbnncd the traditional, CDnqwu 
though not historical, boundary-line between “Irin and Turan', 
i,c* between the Persian-speaktng and the lurkish-speakinig rlref" 
pcoplcs, was now under abWaiTd crossL-d and a permanent 
Moslem foothold establ ished hejnond it. I ti a series of brilliant 
campaigns Qutaybah recovered (705) lower T'ukhåristan with 
its Capital, Balkh (the Bahtra of the Greeks), conquered (706-qj 
Bukhåra in aUSughd (Sogdiana) and the tciritory around it 
and redueed (710-12) Samarqand (also inal-Sughd) and Khwa- 
rizm (modern Khiva) to the west. In 713-15 hc led an expcdition 
into the Jaxartcs provinces, particularly Farghaoah, thus estab- 
lishing nominal Moslcm rule in what were until recent times 
known as the Central Asian khanates. The Jaxartes rather than 
the Oxus formed the natur al polilical and racial front ier bclween 
Iranians and Tturks, and its Crossing constituted the first direct 
challenge by Islam to the Mongoloid peoplcs and the Buddhist 
religion. Bukhara. Balkh and Samarqand had Buddhist mon- 
asteries. In Samarqand Qutaybah feil upon a number of idols 
whose devotccs expæeted instant destruction to overtake him 
w^ho dartd outrage them. Undeterred, the Moslem general set 
fire to the images with his own hånd, an act which resultcd in a 
number of conversions to Islam.* But no large numbers accepted 
the new faitb until the pious caliphate of *Umar II (717-20), 
when they were accorded the concessbn as Mosfcms of paymg 
no tribute. Likewise the bre-lemple of Bukhåra with its »nc- 
tuaiy was demolished. Thus Bukliara with Samarqand and the 
province of Khwarirm werc soon to become centres of Arabi c 

CcD.1,13, 11. * IMLldhur., p. 4rl- 
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culturc^ Jiurscrks of Islam io Central Asia, corrcsporiding to 
Marw and NaysabOr (Pers, Nishåpur) in Kh ur asa ti, Qutaybah is 
said by al-Tabari^ and o thers to have eonquered (713) Kas hghar 
tn Chincse Turktstan and cven to have reached China propert 
hut this tradition is evidently an anticipation of the iater con- 
quest by Na?r ibn-Sayyar and his successors.* This Nasr was 
appointed by the Caliph Hisham (724-43) as the first governor 
of Transoxiana and had to reconquer, between 73S and 740, most 
of the territory said to have been overrun eariter by Qutaybah. 
The Arab agents establIsbed by Qutaybah in the conquered 
provmees were merely military overseers and tax-collectors 
funttioning side by side ivith the nadve rulers, who probably 
rctained the civil administration. In 751 the Arabs oceupied 
al-Shåsh (Tåshkand)^ north-east of Samarqand, ihus definitely 
cstablishing the supremacy of Islam in Central Asia so firmly 
that U was not further disputed by the Chinese," 

Thus was Transoxiana (ma wara al-ri(j/tr^ what lies beyond the 
river) at last incorporated with the rising empire of the caliphs. 
The World of Islam was thereby brought into vital contact with 
a new racial element and a new' culturc in itself old—the Mon- 
gotian^ We ahall Isner deal at Icngth w'hh the significant part 
played by thesc fresh recmits to Ulam. 

The olher column in the eastem theatre of ivar was in the 
meantime moving southw^ard under Muhammad ibn-aUQåsim* 
Advancing in 710 at the head of a considerable army, of which 
6000 w^ere Syrians^ this son-in-law of al-ldajj3j subdued Mukrin^ 
pushed on through w'hat is now termed Baluchistan and tn 
711-12 reduced Sind, the lower vaUey and delta of the Indus 
(Sindhu). Among the citics captured here were the seaport 
al-Daybiil, which had a statue of the Buddha (Ar. Budd) "Vtsing 
lo a height of farty cubits^',* and aUNTrOn (modern lylaydarabad). 
The conquest was extended (713) as far north as Maltan in 

*■ Vol. Pr ii7S^ 

* H. Ar H, Gibb in tÅ^ Sråfi*/ Sludf^ 

*>ir, vol. li (lSi2I>p pp. 

■ The Jialtvr rultni df KhwirEnn and wctv pcFhflp« rclnlcd by 

nujnARc EO th< JcMn, or khiq^Eip of tlw \V«tem Turks, tb&ugb ihcy ap|mr in Arab 
hiBtorirft m\h snch Peman till« M Akmi/Jkt iAdk nnd The r^er of 

trililtng *t SiunAxnand, rtUo boje Lbe Fcfiian liElc at did the tine of Far- 

5 « itm-Khurdadhbih, pp. ^9 4^; vol, ii, p. 4^9. Tbr At^bAfipnlicd 

ttitf term ^Turk'* lo fliiy non-Pertsun prople rKitnh-«ut of ibe Dxui. 

* Ya^4|abi, vol. li, p. J46, 
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Southern Paiijab^ tbe &cat of ^ renowned shrinc of the Budd ha, 
where iiic invadfini faund n lai^e crowd of pilgrims, whom they 
took captive. This led lo a permanrnt oceupation of Sind and 
Southern Panjibp but the rest of India was unaflfeeted until the 
close of the tenth centur)'^ when a fresh invasion began under 
Mahmud of Ghaanah* Thus were the Indiaji border provinecs 
for evcT [slamiJ.edi As late as 1947 the ncw Moslem state of 
Pakistan was bom. Contacl belv'een Semit ic Islam and Ind i an 
Buddhism was pemi anent ly establ ished, just as farther north 
eontact was made with Turkish cultttre. AUdaJjåJ had promised 
the governorsbip of China to whichever of his tivo great generalsp 
al-Thaqafi or Qutaybah, should first set foot on its soLL But 
neither of them ever crossed the frontier. China propcTj exrlusive 
of TurkestaOp with its present-day fiftcen or more million 
Moslems, was never brought within the orbit of Islam. Sind in 
the southp Uke Kashghar and Tåshkand in the north, became 
and remained the easternmost limit of the caliphate^ 

Whilc these major operations w^cre going on in the east the 
Byzantine front was not entirely negiected. In the early part of 
his reign^ and while ibn-al-Zubayr was contesring the cabphate, 
'Abd-al-Malik follow^ed '‘the precedent of Mu'awiyah'^^ in pay- 
ing tribute (a.H- 7o/ 689“90) to the 'Tyrant of the Romans”, 
whose agents, the Chrbtian Jarajimah of abLukkSm, had then 
penetrated the Lebanon. But when Lhc intemal political hori- 
zon cleared hostilities were resumed with the etemal enemy* In 
692 Justinian II w'as defeated near the Cilician Sebastopolb, 
and about 707 Tyana (al-Tuwanah), the most important/ortress 
of Cappadocia, was taJeen. After capturing Sardis and Pergamos* 
Maslamahf as we learned before, underlook his memorable siege 
of Ccnstantinople (August 7l6-September 7I7 )h The Moslem 
anny which crossed the Dardanellcs al Abydos w'as equipped 
’with siege arrillery^ but the armada bad to anchor near the ’walls 
of the city in the Sea of Marmora and in the Bosphorus, as 
passage into the Golden Horn w'as barred by a chain^ This was 
the aecond time the Byzanttile capital had been besieged by an 
Arab army (above, p. 203). Scarcity of provisions and attacks 
by the Bulgars foreed the Arabs to retire after a whole year of 
bcleaguedng,* Armenia, w'hich had been conquered for Mu'awi- 

^ SkuWvct But^akun, |i. E6ap 

* Coii*uh Tbeopkkuin, pp. 3S^-99: toI. ii, pp. il>ti^ml«AlbSr, 

vtiL V, pp. 17-1 
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yah by ^abih ibn-Maslamah al-Fihri as tarly as 644-5* 
later lakcn advan tage of ihe ibn-al-Zubayr debaclc to revolt ^ 
hut was now agam reciuced.^ 

The conqupsts on the western front under Mu&a ibn-Nu^ayr CocKtutn^ 
and hi3 lieutenants werc no less brilliant and spectacular than ^ 


those on ihe easl by al-yajjåj and his generals* Soon after the iod mulk 
sqbjugation of Egypt (640-43) raids were carried westward in to 
[fnqiyah,® but a thorough conquest of that territory was not 
undertaken until the Foundation of al-Qayrawan* in 670 by 
*Uqbah jbn-Nåfi\ an agent of Mu'awiyah, who used it as a base 
for operations against the Berber tribes* ‘Uqbahj who is said 
by tradition to have advaneed until the waves of the Atlantic 
slopped his horse, suffered a martyr's death (683) tiear Biskra 
in modern Algcriat where his tomb has become a national 
shrine. Even tben the Arab hold on Ifiiqiyah was so precarious 


ihat soon after *Uqbah's death hU successor had to evacuate the 
terriloryi Not until the govemorship of 1:la5san ibn-abNu*man 
ai-Ghassani {cn. 693-700) was an end put to Byaantine autbority 
and Berber resistance. With the co-operation of a Moaleni fleet. 
Massan drove the éyzantines from Carthage (698) and other 


coast towns* He was then free to take the field against the 
Berbers, now led by a ppophetess (Ar. éa/ttna&) * who exercised 
a ni>'slcriotJS influence over her foliowers^ The heroine was al 
last defeated by treachery and kilied near a well that still bears 
her namc* Bir al^Kahinah. 

the reconqueror and pacifier of Ifriqlyab, was followed 
by the famous MQsa ibn-Nu?ayr* under whom the govemment 
of the region* adminblered from al-Qayrawån, vraa made inde- 
pendent of Egypt and held dtrectly from tbe caltph in Damascus. 
Mma, whose father (toget her wdth the grand falher of ibn- 
Isbaq.the Prophet''s biographerj was one of the Christian captives 


who fdl in to the hånds of Khahd ibn-aJ-Walid w-hile they were 
studying ihe Gospels In ihe chuteh at "Ayn aUTamr,^ extended 

* BilMhuri* pp. 105 pp. 322 

* Mere «iuc{ than " trrTqT]^'^; namt botrow«! by AraU frpin Røwiu bmkI given 
to ihe Cft&tcm yaart af Brtrheiy, Lhr wtmi Maghrlt \?ting rcHTned for the wcitcra part- 
Tffllay the lerni rfiiqiyah inclmltfi the wh&ie cdminenf of Africa. 

^ Ftokn Pen. wlirn^e Kng« caravnne 

* BaUlilhurit p. 219; vol. vifc, ppv. 8^3^ #/. 

Afmg^rtA fi AkkAdr cd. R- <Leyden^ vd|.|, pp, 30^34, Thut 

she bclonged tO a Jetd^h tribe u doublful. 

* fHhen etium hc wsijm Lakhmid or YanieJulCr <-X BaladJiLiri, p. 230; ibn-^'ldhari^ 
vuL i, p, 24. 
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thc boundeiries of his province as far els Tangitr. This brought 
Jslam defimtely and permanently into contact with another 
racial group, the Berbers- The latter belonged to the Hauiitic 
branch of thc white and in prehistoric umgs prob- 

ably formed One stock with thc Scmites.^ At the time of the 
Moslem conquest most of the Berbers on thc strip of fertile 
land bordering on thc sea had hecome Christians- In this 
region TcrtxilUanp St+ Cyprian and above all St. Augustine 
became princes among carly Christian fathers. Otherwise the 
population was not dccply touched by Roman ctvilizationt for 
ihe Romans and Byrantine* lived mainly in towns on thc coast 
and represented a culture that was quite alien to the mentality 
of thesc nomadic andsemi-nomadicNorth Africans*On theother 
hånd Islam had a special attrattlon for pcople in such a cultural 
stage as that of thc Berbers; moreover, thc Semilic Arabsi akin 
to thc carly Phocnicians who had colonized parts of norchem 
Africa and devclopcd in Carthagc a formidable rival to Rome* 
readily established intimatc relations vrith their Hamitic cousins. 
Punic survived in country places until shortly bcfore the Mosicm 
conquest. This explains the scemingly incxplicable miracle of 
Islam in Arabicizing the language and lslamiz.Lng the religion of 
thesc semi-barbarous hordes and using them as freshrelays in the 
race loward furllicr conquests. Thns did thc biood of thc con- 
querors find fresh cthnic straLns for its enricJimenti the Arabic 
tongue a vast field for conquest and rlsing Islam a nevr foothold 
in its climb toward world supremacy^ 

After the subju gation of the North African coast as far as the 
Atlantic by Musa,* the way was open for the conquest of the 
ncighbouring south-westem part of Europe. In 711 Tiriq, a 
Berlier freedman and licutenantof Musap took the momentous 
step of Crossing into Spain on a maraudlng expedition, The raid 
devcloped into a conquest of thc Iberian Peninaula (al-Andalus) 
(bclow, pp. 493 This constituted the last and most sensation al 
of thc major campaigns uf the Arabs and resuhed in thc addition 
to thc Moslem world of the largest European tern tory ever held 
by them. After the capture of se veral towns in Southern Gaul thc 
advance of the Arab-Bcrbcr army was checke<l in 73a between 

^ Engr guucralJy u capilii|^ ulHranlcIy from Ar.. Bar^r^ 

may h»ve mbic, to^ther with the Afahst form^ from L. A^rrintr, {orij^iulL^ G Laf' 
haniini, fippUrd in currctit by Ehc Umlnixicd citie« of n Afrioi to ml] tutivti 

who did mrt adorpl iht t.-aUO lob^uG. » 1 bn-'ALd-tl-B »kutrt, J»p. BOj-j. 
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Tours a.nd Poitiers by Charles. MiirlLeI+ This poinl niarJts the 

north-western limit of Arab penetration. 

The year 732 marked the first centennial of the Prophet's 
death. From this vantage point in liistory and ^eography let os 
pause to view the general situation. One hundred years after the 
death of rhe foundcr of Islam his followers were the masters of 
an empire greater than thal of Rome at ils zenith, an empire 
extending from the Bay of BLseay to the Indus and the confines 
of China and from the Aral Sea to the lowcr cataracts of the 
Niie, and the name of the prophet-son of Arabiap joined with the 
nanie of almighty AllaJip was being called fivc times a day from 
thousands of minarets scattered over south-western Europe« 
northem Africa and western and central Asia. Damascus^ which 
young Muhammad according to tradition hesitated to enter 
because he wished to eiUcr paradise onty once* had beconie the 
Capital of this huge empire-^ In the heart of the city, set like a 
pearl in the emerald girdle of its gardens, stood the glittering 
palace of the Umayyads, commanding a vicw of floiirishing plain 
which extendtd soulh-westward lo Mount Hermon* with its 
turban of perpetual snow^ Al-Khadra'* (the green one) waa its 
namCh Its bu I Ider was none ot her than Mu^åwiyaht foiiiidcr of 
the d>Tiastyp and it slood beside ihe Umayyad Mosque which 
aUWaJid had ncwly adomed and made mto that jcwtl of architect- 
ure which still attracts lovers of beauty. In the audience chamber 
a square seat covered with riebly cmbroidered eughions formed 
the caliphal throne^ on which during formal audicnccs the catipht 
in gorgeous flow:ing robes^ sat cross-legged. On the right stocxl 
his patemal relatives in a row according tp seniurity^ on the 
left his maternal relatives.^ Courtlersi poets and petitioners stood 
behind* The more formal audicnccs were held in the glori dus 
U mayyad Mosqutp even loday one of the most magn ideen t 
places of w^orship in the world. tn some such setting must al- 
WalTd (olhers say SulaymanT who had just ascended the throne) 
have received Musa ibn-Nu^ayr and the conquerons of 

Spain, with their vast train of prisoners^ including members of 

For Othcj tradjtioni DamalKUi ibn-^Aiikir, Tttl. lp pp. 46 

* |[iTyhnrJ^ m«untaiD. 

^ Ibfi-Jub*rr, p. 269« b 3; tbi gfwn. dorne, Ku 

vol, vi, p. vol, ivp p, &>. 

* JOpOåO according lo GÅttfH 

ni. Uoity, WriBlit *■/ s/. {Uy^tn, 1^55). vol. i, p, J44; cf. iba al-Adirrp ^cl. Sv. p. 44S. 
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the fair-hair«d Gothk royalty and imdreamt-of If any 

single episode can cxemplify the zenith of Umayyad glorj^ it 
is this^ 

The Arabiciiation of the stalc under *^Abd-al-Ma!ik and al- 
WalTd consisted in changing the language of the public tegistera 
(dlwdn) from Greek to Arabic in Damascus and from Pahlawi 
to Arabie in ab^Iraqand the castern provinces and in thecreation 
of an Arabic coinage. With the change of language a change in 
personnei naturally look place. The early conquerors^ fresh from 
the desert and ignorant of book-kceping and financef had to 
retain in the exchcquer the Greek-writing officials in Syria 
And the Pcrsian-ttrfiting officials in aUTriq and Persia who were 
familiar with the work. But now the situation had ehanged. 
Uttdoubtedly certain non-Arab officials who by ihfs time had 
mastered the Arabic language were retained, as waa the old 
system itsclf, The transition must have been slowp beginning 
under ^Abd-al-Mabk and continuing during the reign of hts 
successor. This is probably the reason why some authorities 
ascribe the change to the fatlier and others to the son,^ The step 
was part of a well-planned policy and not due to any auch trivial 
cause as that put forth by al-Baladhuri^—the urination of a 
Greek clerk in an inkwelL= In al-^lrlq and its easlern depend- 
encies it was evidently the famous al-l^ajjaj who initiated the 

,^nge. 

In prc-Isiamic days Roman and Fersian money was current 
in al-Hijaz, together with a few Himyarite silver eoins bearing 
the Attic owlr *tJniari Mu^awiyah and the other early caliphs 
contented themselves with this forelgn coinage already in circula- 
tion* and perhaps in some cases stamped on it certain knranic 
auperscriptions. A few gold and silver picces were struck befor« 
the lime of'Abd-al-Malik^ but thase were imitations of Byxan- 
tinc and Persian types* 'Abd-al-Malik struck at DamascuS| in 
695, the first gold dinars and silver dirhams which were purely 
Arabic/ His viccroy in ah^lraqp abldajjåj, minted silver in aJ- 
Kufah in the folio wing year.* 

Besides instituting a purely Islamic coinage and Arabiciring 
the administration of the empire^ ^Abd-al-Malik developed a 

* Bol^dhuri, pp, J9J.P joo-ioij Ma^rdifpp. 34910? il, p, 332- 

* P. 191 = HitLiip p. 101- ■ llalflilhijrip pp, 4*5 

* l'nburi^ vol, ii^ p, 039; p. 340 * 

* cf. vii^Dt, vol. iv, p. m. 
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rcgular postal ser\-ice,' using relays of horses for the convoyancc 
of travellers and dispatches bctwcon Damascus and the pro- 
vincial capitals, The service was designed primarily to meet the 
nceds of government officials and their correspondence, and the 

postmasters were charged 

mnong otbci* dutica witK the 

task of kccping the 
posted oit all i m por tant hap¬ 
penings in thelt røpective 
terri tortes. 

I n. connection w ith the 
monetary changcs it may be 
w^^\\ to note the fiscal and 
administrative reforms that 
took pla« at this time- In 
principlc nO Moslem+ what- 
ever his narionality might bc. 
was under obligation to pay 
any tax other than the Kakah 
or poor rate, though in practite the pr i v ilege was often 

liniitéd to Arab Moslcrtis* Taking advantage of this theory many 

new converta to Islam, par* 

ticularly from ab"^iråq 
Khurasan, now began to 


AK 


i>ritiitxitKÅÆn 
Crrujifr C*n, Jifrtim} 

IMITATION IK GOLD OF A 
BVZANTINH COIN WITH AKABIC 

IKSCRIPTtOK 

on tht nbven^ itic of 

Her^cliujt llEriLcliui Comtantine^ finfl 
Itcraciconas, nfnJ nn the mcilÆ a 
modibed BywniiliBC tros?, Ne mmt 
nnme i* ^ven. 


W 


here 

they had w’orked as agri- 
culturists and flock to the 


Ffvm Jft Anv A'åniffiiåt 

u 4 * Cr^J^rr iw^ Srrhn)^ 

COPPER COIN OF "ABD-AL'MALIli 

Unring on the abver»e his imag« und hU 
niunc and on the cvvcnM ^ oii four 
frticpi tagiilher with fAaJji^aÅ nnd 
the tflint nnime', Øa'Ufcmtk. An imitation 
of th# Bj-iantinifi dmnr. 


citieSi hoping thereby to 
join the army as mawåli 
(clients)^* This constituted 
a double loss to the treasuryp 
for at eonversion their taxes 
Were gteatly redueed and 
upon becoming soldiers they 


werc entitlcd to a special snbsidy* Ai-l:Iajjåj took the neces- 


sary measures to restorc suth men to their farms ^ and rcini' 
posed on them the high tribute they had paid before con version ^ 


^ Ah'Umah, TarF/ ^-o/-ÅfuFfafaA (Coira, t j I ?>, p, 1S5, 

^ vard, usch:] Uiln" ff^lrnen, had at thb time ud cainmlJitioc fd infciioriiyk 

* Miihari^i p- 
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which mcluded the cqu i valent of kharåj (!an.d tax) and |ityah 
(prall tax), He evcn made Arabs who acquired property m a 
kharåj torritoiy^ pay the usual land tax, 

The Caliph 'Umar II (717-20) tried to remedy the resultant 
dis^atisfaction amongtheNeo-Moslems byre-establishing theald 
princjple of hb earlior namesake that a Mosleirti whether Arab 
or matvia^ noed pay no tri bu te whatsocver^ but he ins bted that 
the kharåj land was the joint proper ty' of the Mos lem com* 
muTiity*^ He thus prohibited after the year 100 (718^19) 
the sale of kharåj lands to Arabs and Moslems and declared that 
if the owner of sueh land be converted his proper ty shoutd revert 
to the viltage community and he might continue lo use ir as a 
leascholder, 

Though inspired by the best of intentions, ^Umar's poliey was 
not succcssful. It diminished the rc venu es of the statc and in- 
creased the number of elients in the cities/ Many Berbers and 
Persi ans embraced Islam to en joy the pecuniary privilcges ihus 
accorded them. Lnitcr prsctice reverted to the system of ab 
Hajjåj^ with minor modibeations. It was not untit then that the 
distinqtion was drawn between jbyaht a burden which ^"falls 
oflF with the aeceptance of 1s1am"» and kharåj, which dæs not. 
Since the jizyah tvas a comparatively small item,, the treasury 
continucd to receive its main income from the kharåj and did 
not in the long run appreciably suffer. 

Other cultural and agrJculturnJ reforms are altributed to the 
versatility and energy of abHajjij, He dug a number of new 
canals and restored the large one betwccfi the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. He drained and ti lied submerged or uneuiti vated 
lands. He contributed to the developmcnt of diacHtical marks in 
Arabic orthography to distinguish such similarly wntten letters 
as bd\ td' and fhd'\ dd/ and dAdl^ and lo the adaptation from 
Syriae of vowel signs, damma/t (f#)p /aiitaå (tf) and hisraA (i), 
inserted above and below the eonsonants,* In this orthographic 
reform he was prompted by the desire to prevent eirors in the 

' ItiFi-Sa'd, voL V, pp. ?77; ibQ-*A*åkirT vfi|, iv, p, fia; SVqilM, w>], 

[K .163; iLn-oldavrtf^ Sirif ' C/Mar (Odra, pp* SS-9. 

■ Ibrt-JkJdftWTi, pp. i^ioa. 

* Iba-Khatliknnr (Cairo. 139 ®), i. pP- XI Slanr, 

/Am (Parii, i, pp, 359'$0; cF. 

Su^utir /ffdMf p. 171; TIw^ot N^dck«, (GåttingEti, 

pp. 305-9; cf. G. C. NtiJrStikktfr Æaft toI. ™i 

VP. a| 6 - 42 . 
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recitation of the aacred text. of which he evidently prepared a 
critical revision. He who started lift as a schoolmaster never lost 
interest in literatiire and orator^'. His patronage of poet^ and 
science was notable. The Bedouin satirist Jarir, who with his 
rivals al-Faraidaq and al-. 4 khlal formed the poctica! trium- 
virate of the Umayyad period, was his panegyrist as well as poet 
laurcaie of the Caliph 'Umar. His physician was a Christian 
named TayådhQq.‘ The "slave of Thaqlfas hc was dubbed by 
his 'Iråqi enemics, dicd in Wåsit, June 7J4. at the age of fifty- 
three, leaving a namc that is undoubledly One of the greatest in 



rchiitrct- 


urål monu- 
fljrnti 


tbc annals of islam. 

Among the outstanditig achievemcnts of the period werc the 

many architeclural monuments, some of which have sundved 
to tht present day. 

In Palestine the Caliph Sulaymån biiih on the ruins of a 
more ancient town the city of al-Ramlah,® which he made hb 
residen ce. Traces of his palnce could hc scen there unttl the time 
of the World W'ar* and the minaret of his Whitc Mosque (which 
after the Umay>^ad Mosque of Damascus and ihc Dorne of the 
Rock in Jerusalem became the ihird Icading sanctuiary of SjTia) 
as rebuiU by the Mamluks in the early part of the fourteenth 
cenlury is still standing. Wilh Sulajinån the imperial Capital 
ceased to bc the home of the caliphs. Hisham resided in al- 
Ku^fah, a Roman settlement near ahRaqqah.^ In 691 'Abd-al- 
Malik erected in Jerusalem the magniheent Dorne of the Rock 
(Qubbat abSakhrah), wrongly styled by Europeans "The Mosque 
of *Umar^*p in ofder to di vert thither the pil gr image from Makkab 
which was held by his rival ibn^aj-Zubayr. That ''Abd-al-Malik 
was the buildcr is attested by the Kuhe iiiscriptton still preserved 
round the dorne. Ov'cr a centiir>' bter the struerure underwent 


restoration by the ^Abb^^d Caliph abMa^mun (813-33)1 
unscrupulously suijstituted bis own name for that of Wbd'al- 
Malik but inadvertcntly forgot to change the date.^ The ^ 4 bbasid 
architect set dosc together the letters of the new name.^ crow^ding 
ihem into the narrow Space originally oceupied by the name of 

^ Or TiyaiBiuai Thjtodocti«., p. 1^. 

‘ Balådliun, p. 143 = Ibnl, p, jio, 

* hy CrflWTi wltb al-Oiiyr id'^SKiLrql, riuii of pAlmyr*. 

The insetipUDri in Jtt prcænl Toiin niiu ju folio wk KaTH bUlLT Tilis 
tur SRRVAKT or CiDP Amr>lV LLAH AL-IKAu A.L^Ma''mOs CaluVANnEJl op 
T itt BRURVERS tx TUE YEAM TW'O AJJp SR^IUTY.—MaY CoO ACCEFT OP UlsJ A^D 


PAvova mut Amk?-' 
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"Abd-al-Malik,* CSose by th* Dorne and in the southcm sectton 
of the iiacrcd arca \^bd-aUMalik erecied another mosquc, pos- 
aibly on the of ao carlier church. Locai uaage dcsignate^ this 
mosquc al-Masjid al-Aqsa (the fartber mo&que^p but the term 
is also used in a more general senso lo include tbe whole collec- 
tion of sacred buildings on ihat area, Al-yaram al-Sharif (the 
noble sanetuary) is another name for this ETOUp, only less sacred 


than the two Harams of Makkah and al*Madmah- 

The greatest Umayyad bu i I der, however, was al^Walid^ son 
of ^Abd-al-Malik, whose mk was onc of comparative peace and 
opulence. So great was this caliph's penchant for budding that 
during his reign whenever people in Damascus met together 
fine buildings formed the chief topic of conversation^ as cookery 
and the fair sex did under Sulayman* and religion and the Koran 


under 'Umar ibn-^^bd-al-’AiiTz.* This al-Walid, who IL ved only 


forty years, eniarged and bcautified the great mosque of Mak¬ 
kah,* rehuik that of al-Madinah^ erected in Syria a nuniber of 
schoois and pi aces of worship and endowed institutions for the 
lepcrs, the lame and the blind.® He was perhaps the first mier 
in medieval times to budd hospitals for persons with chronic 
diseasesp and the many lazar houses whicb later grew up in 
the West followed the Moslem precedent.* From a church in 
Ba^labakk al-WalTd removed a dorne of gilded brass which he 
set over the dorne of his father's mosque in Jerusalem^ But his 
greatest accomplishmcnt was the Gonversion in Damascus of the 
site of the Cathedra! of St. John the Baptist, which he seized 
from his Christian subjects, into onc of the sublimest places of 
worship in the world. This Umayyad Mosque is still considered 
the fourth hollest saneluary of Islam^ after the three Harams of 
Makkah, al-Madinah and Jerusalem. Befon? al-Walid the Mos¬ 
lems shared a part of the sacred enclosure with its Christian 
owners. To justify the seizure later tradition claimed that the 
eastem half of the city was captured by force and the ivestem 
by capitul ation and ihat the two Mos lem contingents^ each 


* EN; VogQ^, Zr <* /énåia/rm pp. fisA dii- 

ftivpr ihc f^éouion. 

* FrcitQ K rercT^ce to ibc sitf ID Ronn 17 i I ■ Al-A atojs thffe, 

p, T73.^ huIe« kl-Walkl the hijildcr of nhAqfa. 

■ p, 173 ; Tibafi, pp. 1372 « 3 . 

* BalidhiJiip p. 47 =r Hitti, p. 

■ Tnbari, voLii, p. 13.7I; ihn'fll-FAqttk, pp. 106-7, 

* CcAiuk Hjui, wt, ’^ChivAlry; Arahiq'V p/ tAr 
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whhout knowing w^hat the other had dofit?, met in the metro¬ 
pol itan cathedrak The cathedral stood on the site of an earher 
Roman tempie almost in ihc centre of the town. Over the lintel 
of the Southern portal of the entlostirc:, Ion g sin te walkd up, an 
ancient i nscript ion in Greek can still be read: '*Thy kingdoni^ 
O Christi is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth 
throughoui all generations'^^ 

Of the remaining caliphs in this ptriod of Umay}'ad glorj' 
there Is linie to be said save of ^Umar II (717-50) and 
Hishåm, ^Uinar was entirely under the jnfiucnce of the theo- 
logians and has enjoyed through the ages a reputation for piety 
and asceticism that stands in glaring contrast writh the al leged 
impiety of the Umajyad régime* He was, in faet^ the Umayyad 
saintr To the later traditionp which expected a fnaFiiiA (oite sent) 
to appear every hundred years to renovate Islam, he becamc the 
one sent "at the head’* of the second centtiry (A.H+ 100), just as 
al-Shafi’i stood "at the head" of the third. Hb hiographer" telb 
us that ^Umar wore clothes with so niany patches and mingled 
with his subjects on siich free terms that when a stranger came 
to petition him hc w^ould find it difhcult to rccognize the caliph- 
When one of his agents wrote that his hscal reforms in favour 
of new converts would dcplete the treasury ^Umar rcpliedp 
"Glad would [ be, by Allah* to see everybody become Moalemp 
so that thou and I would have to till the soil with our own hånds 
to earn a livmg."* ^Umar discontinued the praetice established 
in the time of Mu'awdyah of cursing '‘Ali from the pulpit at the 
Friday prayers.* The piely of *Umar, W'ho died at the age of 
thirty-nlne^ saved hb grave from thedesecration which was visited 
by the ^Abbaaids iipon the other tombs of the preccdlng dynasty. 

WLlh Hbham {724-43)^ the fourth son of *Abd-al-Maiik, the 
Umayyad golden age came to a close« After Mu^awiyah and 
^■\bd-al-Malikj Hisham was rightly considered by Arab author- 
ides the third and last statesman of the house of Umay^ah,^ 
When hb young son Mu'*aw iyah, an cestor of the Span ish 
Umayy^adSj feil from his horse whilc hunting and was killed, the 

^ Cfi Pir 145; tj; Htt, 1 ; 8, ’ pp. J 7 S' 4 p T4S 

^ /åiift. pp, JCitdå /S 

Goc^ (Lejden, p. 4. 

* /'niHnV p. it^i'. 

* Mu'Odir 'fi P- 4V^ cf. Ll, p. 3^3; ibn^QutaiybAli, 

p, 18si voL 1, p, a 16; Xiidh UyéWf p. 69. 
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fathcr'g comment was, "I brought him up for ihe caliphart and 
hc pursucs a fox!^* ^ His governor of al^Mraq, Khatid ibn- 
'Abduliåh al-Qasri, under whom the region pros pered especially 
through the engineering and drainage Works of ^assan al- 
Nabatif appropriated for hlmself a surplus of i^^ooo^cjoo dir- 
hams aftersquandering revetuie to nearly three tiitics ih at sum.* 
Subsequently Khålid met the same fate that befell others likc 
him—he was apprehended in 75 ®j jailed+ tortured and required 
lo give an accoimt of the State moneys and make repayments. 
Hts case is only one illustration of that mal administration and 
comiption in the body politic which helpcd to undermine the 
Umayyad throne and render its oceupants an easy prey for their 
^■\bbIsld rivals. 

* Tabjjn^ toL ii* pp. 173 S’ 9 , 

* TAhari, Tol. ii, p, 1642; Va'q^ilLi^ vol. iir P- 
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CHAPTER XX 


POLITICAL AUMtNISTRATION AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

UNDER THE UMAYYADS 
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The administrative divisions of the empire in Umay>^ad and 
even *Abbasid limes corresponded in general to the ptovinces 
of the pteoeding Byzanttne and Persi aji empires^ They com* 
prised: (l) Syria-Palestine; (2) a 1 -Kufahj Incliiding ål-*Iråq; (i) 
aUBa^ah with Persia, Sijistanj Khurasånp al-Bahraynp *Uman 
and prohably Najd and abYamåmah; (4) Arttiema; (5) al-l;lijai; 
(6) Karman and the frontier dlstrlcta of India; (7) Egyptl 
(8) I friqiyah; (9) aUYaman and the rest nf Sotilh Arabia.* Gradii-- 
ally combinations were made and five viceroyaltics resultcd* 
Mu^awjyah combined al-Basrah and aUKOfah into one vice- 
royal ty p* that of ab* I rå which included most of Persi a and 
eastern Arabla ^and Kad al-Kufah for its Capital. Latcr the 
viceroy of al-'Iraq was to have a deputy govenior for Khurasan 
and Transoxiana, usually resi ding a t Marw^ and another for 
Sind and Fanjåb. Likewise abflqaip al-Yaman and Central 
Arabi a were combined inlo another viceroyalty.. AbJaiTrah (the 
northem part of the land between the Tigris and Euphrates) 
with Armenia, Ådharbayjån and parts of eastern Asia Mi nor 
formod ihe third. Lower and Upper Egypt constituted the fourth. 
IfrTqiyah, which embraced norlhem Africa Avest of Egypb 
Spaln, Sicily and olhcr adjacent islands formed the fifth vice¬ 
roy alty with al-Qayrawån as its Seat of govnernment, 

The threefold governmental functlon of pohtical administra¬ 
tion, tax collection and religious leadership ivas now directed as 
a rule by three different officials. The viceroy (rfimirj would 

appoint his o\vn (agent, prefeet) over any particular dis- 

trict and simpJy forward the name to the caliph. Under Hisham 
(724-43) we find the new'Iy appointed go vernor of Armenia and 

» Cf. Slm-Khaldun, twl l\i^ pp. 4, 10, 15,17, 134-41; Alfml tma Kmiier, 
dtt On'rmft nmf*r dem miK i (VieiHi*, ifi/S). pp. 

■ tqI ji, p, 273. 
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Adharbayjin remainifig in Damascus^and sending a ttaiå (ac- 
credited deputy) in hb stead, The vkeroy had ful I charge gf 
poh tical and mil i tary administration in his province, bul quitc 
often the rcvenues wcre under a special officer^ ^Akib al^kh^rdjy 
respons i ble directly to the caliph^ Mu avi^iyah was apparently the 
first to appoint such an officer^ whom he sent to al-Kiifah*^ 
Previously the govcrnment of a province in the Moslcm empire 
had meant chiefly it$ Anancial adminisiradon. 

The revenue of the State was deri ved from the same sources as 
under the orthodox caliphate, chief among which was tri bu te 
from subjcct peoples- In the provin ces all expenses of lacal 
administration^ State aximjitiesi soldiers" stipends and miscel I ane- 
ous services were met from the Icxial incontej and on ly the baRnce 
went to the caliphal treasur^'. Mu^awiyah^s measure of deducting 
the zakahp about 2 \ per cent., from the iixed annuities of the 
Moslems,^ bears a close rcsemblancc to the income tax of a 
modem state^ 

The judiciary had to do with Moslcms only, all non-Moslems 
being allowed autonomy under their own religious heads- This 
explains why there were judges onty in large citieSr The Prophet 
and the early caJiphs adminUtered justice in person p as did their 
generals and prefeets in the provinces^ for the various funetjons 
of govemmimt were as yet undifFerentiated. The first purely 
)udicia[ ofliciaEs in the provinces received their appointment from 
the go vernors. Under ihe ^^bba 3 ids appointment by the eaJiphs 
bccame more common. Tradition, however, credits *Umar with 
ha ving appointed a judge over Egypt as early as A,H. ^3 

(643)** After 66 1 we find in that country a regutar series of judges 
succeeding one anothef. Thcy were aiways reeruited from the 
/a^ih class, whose members were scholars Icamed in the Koran 
and Moslem tradition. Besjdes dectding cases they administered 
piotis foundations estates of orphans and im¬ 

beciles. 

Discovering that someof his signed corrcspondence was bciiig 
forgedt Mu'awiyah created a bureau of regis try p* a kind of si ate 
chancery* whose duty it was to make and pnserve one copy of 

^ tbii KLaldun, vol. iii, p. 4, J- U- * vol. ii, p. L lo, 

’ Al.KitwIi, nl-fVum, cd. R. GoMt (BdriU, I 903 >. pp, Scc 

ibn-Qut&jfbAh, toI. i, P- 

* DlwJjt al-åÅJlim, of tht T*btui* toI. lij pp. 205-6^ FAf^Ari\ 

p. 149. 
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each official d&cunnent beforc sealing and dispatching the 
original. By thc lime of ^Abd*al-Maiik the UmayyaiU had 
devclopcd a state archi ve in Damaueus.^ 

The Umayyad army was modelled in its general organization 

after thal of the Byzantifies* The division was into five corps: 

centre» two wings, van guard and rca.rgtjardi The foimalion a^ 

of oid was in lines* This general plan continued until the time 

of ihe last caliph, Mans-ati II (744-^0), who abandoned the old 

division and introduced the small eompact body of iroops calicd 

kun/Hs (cohort)** In outiit and armour the Arab warrior was hard 

to distinguish front the Greek. The wcapons were essentially the 

same. The cavalry used plain and rounded saddles not unllke 

thoÆ of thc Byzantlncs and precisely like the oncs still in fashion 

in thc Near East. The heavy artillery was represented by the 

ballista the mangonel (manjiinlgy and the bat tering- 

ram ({iisAiffSah ^ Such heavy engines and siege maehJnes 

togciher wilh the baggagc were carried on camels behind the 
army. 

1 hc forces kept at Damascus were chiefly Syrians and Syrian- 
izcd Arabians. Al-Basrah and al-Kufah were the main reeruiting 
grounds for ihe army of all thc eastern provinces. Under the 
Sufyånids the Stan din g army mjmbered 6o,ooo^ entailing a 
yearly expenditure of 60^000,000 dirhams, including family 
stipends » Yaiid III (744) reduced all annuities by 10 per cent. 
and thereby wøn thc sobriquet (diminisher, aiso dcii^ 

cient)** Urider the last Umayyad thc army is said to have reached 
i20,oaOp® a figure which b probably a mistake for 12,000* 

The arab navy was likcwise an imitation of the Byzantine 
model. The fighling unit was a gaJley with a minimum of twenty- 
five seats on caeh of the iwo lower decks. Gach scat held two merii 
and the hundred or more rowers in each s hip were armed- But 

thosc who specializcd in fighling took up their positions on the 
upper deck. 

The evenings of thc cahphs were set apart for cntcrtalnment 
and social intcrcoiirse* Mu*åwiyah was particularly fond of 

■ Miu''udi, vol. Vp ]!. 

t ' vot 11^5 t 16 u, 25.- 

ibii-ftl-Alhir, tdL v, p. 3*7, IL 74. ^ 

* Mni^udi, 

* 1 AthiSr, wel. v, p. xto; Ya'qftbi, voJ. ii, p 401 

t p, i, p.„,,S„ bele*-, p, ifi;. 
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ILstening to hi&torical narratives and aneddotes, pneferably South 
Arabian, and poeticaJ recitations. To satiafy this dosire he im- 
pwrtcd from aJ-Yaman a 5 tor>"-tdlcr^ *Abfd ibn-Sharyah,. who 
cntcrtaincd the cabph through many long nights with lales of 
the heroes of the past. The favouriic drink ^vas rose sherbet* 
celebrated in Ara bie song^ and still cnjoyed in Damascus and 
oiher £ as tern towAS. It was relished parlicularly by the women* 
Alu^awiyah^s son Ya^id was the firsl confirmed drunkard 
among the caliphs and won the tille Yaztdal-khumur YazTd 
of wines.* One of his pranks was the training of a pet monkey, 
abu-Qays, lo partietpate in bis drink i ng bouts*^ Yaridt wc are 
toldp drank daiSy, whereas aJ-Walid I contented himsclf wiih 
drinking every other day^ Hishåm, once every Priday after the 
di vine ser vice, and ^-^bd-al-MaJik only once a nionth* but Then 
so heavily ihat he perforce disburdened himself by the use of 
emctics.^ Yazid IZ felt such attachment to two of his singing 
girls^Sall^ah and !;f ababahpthat when the latter was choked on 
a grape which he plajdully threvv into her moulh the passiona te 
young caJiph fretted himself to death.* But the palm for drinking 
should be handed to his son abWalid II (745^4)* an incorrigible 
IJberti ne, who ts said to have gone swintming habitually in a pool 
of ^vine of which hc would gulp enough to lower the surface 
appreeiably,* AU\\'alid is reported to have o(>ened the Koran 
One dayp and as his cyc fch upon the verse "And every froward 
potentate was brought to naught^"*^ he shot the sacred hook to 
pieces w-iih his bow and arrow,. meanwhiJe repeating in dehance 
two verscs of his own composition.* 

This caliph spent his time in his desert casttes, o Ae of which 
stood by al-Qaryataynjinidway beiwccn Damascus and Palmyra. 
The Ag/idni* has prcseni'ed for us an eye-witness^s report of one 
of his debauched drinking parlies* As always, dancing, singing 
and music served as the handmajds of drinking. When the caliph 

^ Vijl. XVp p. 4^, L 1 !t, 

* vol. iiip p. 403; Nuwmjni* jVåÅdjfsA, vd. w* p, , 

■ Mu'Citi* voL V* p, 15^7^ 

* Moi-t of o ur Lafomulian about the lighttf fide ot ibc caliphi* lim comH trom 

pritnarilj a limilAr bocrlug wbldl iliould not be tAkcD too 

literallvn Ag-kmf vol. i, p. J, gi™ tius criterioti for the choiee of tUmtOi '"ckfAnc«; 
that picawj tho ofl^looker and cxitrilaitia the hrarcr'*. 

* A'jM (l^ 5 )p pp. 40 -+l; cfr vol. julir p. 165 . 

" Al-]>hAwij]p //ii/jlW^vAArwpn'4^/{Caira^ l^99)i P- 9^- 

* Siir, 14 : 18, ‘ vol. «, p. 125 * Vd. tS, p 70- 
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was ont of thosc who matntaincd reasonablt sclf-rcspect h«: 
screened himself behind curtain^ which 5tparat^^d htm from ihc 
entertainers. Ofcherwispp in the case of al-Walid, he joined 
the party on a fcxjtiiig of equality.^ 

Siich fest! vi lies as these were neverthelcss not entirely lackmg 
in cultural va[ue> They undoubtedly encouraged the develop- 
ment of poetryp music and the csthetic side of !ife in general and 
werc not always mere orgies. 

Among the more mnocent and fashionable pastimes which 
enga ged the interest of the caliphs and their courtlers were 
hunting, horsc-racing and dicing^PolOi which became a favourite 
sport under the ^Abbasids^ was probably introdueed from Persia 
towards the end of the Umayyad period, and cock^fights at the 
time werc not infrequent- 'fhe chase was a sport early developed 
in Arabia, where the satuki from Saluq in al-Yaman) 

dog was at first exelusively used. The cheetah {faid) came on the 
scene later. Legend makes Kuiayh ibn-Rabf ah, hero of the War 
of BasuSp the lirst Arabian to use it in hunting. The Persiarus 
and Indians had trained this animal long before the Arabians- 
Yaiid I, son of Mu^awiyah, was the first great hunter in Islam 
and ihc first who trained ihc cheotab to ride on the eroup of a 
horse. He adorned his hunting dogs wdth gold anklets and as- 
signed to each a special slave.’ Horse-racing was eKtrcmely 
popular antong the Umayyads* AbWalid, 3on of 'Abd-al-Malik, 
was one of the first caliphs to institute and patronize public 
races.’ His brother and successor* Sulayman, had just completed 
arrangements for a national competition in horse-racing when 
death overtook him,* In one of ihe courses organized by their 
brother Hishim the number of racers from the royal and other 
stabics reached 4000, “ vrhtch findg no parallel in pre-lslamic or 
Islamic annals",* A favourite daughier of this caliph kept horses 
for radng.’ 

1 he ladies of ihe royal household seem to have cnjoyed a 
relatively high degree of freedom, A Makkan poet, abu-Dahbal 
at-jumahi, did nol hesitate to address love poems to ^Atikah, the 
beauliful daughter of Mu'åwiyah, of whom he had caught a 
glimpse through the liflcd ve ils and curtains as she w*as on a pil- 

* ai-r^/y^kt rd. A^mad Zaki (Cair?, 1914)^ p- JJ- 

* FiåÅåri^ p. 76. i ^1, ti, pp. 

* Iba^Eil-JiATu, Sirji p. ^6. * Mu'udi, toL V* p. 466. 

i (ISSS). p. 6®, L I j, ^ ^ 
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^rimage and whom he !ater follovvcd to her father's capitaL The 
caliph had at last to "cut off the tongu* of ihe poet'" by offering 
him a subsidy and Itriding him a suitable wife*^ Another poet, 
the handsome Waddah al-Yamanp ventured to make love to oite 

p p ^ ^ 

of the wives of ahWalid I in Damascus in spitc of the threats of 
the dahpht and finally paid for his audadty with his li fe.* The 
infitience exercised by the shrewd and pretty ^Atikah, grand- 
daiightcrof Mu^åwiyah, over herhusband-ealtph, ^Abd-aUMalik, 
may l)e illnstrated by the story which tells how she locked her 
door when angry with the caliph and refused to open it until a 
favourite courtier came weepmg and faisely said that one of has 
two sons had kitted the other and tb at the caliph was in tent on 
cxecuting the fratricide.* The harem system, with its concomitant 
aiixtltary of eunuchSp was not, it seems^ fuUy insti tuled iintil the 
time of al-WaJTd IL* The first eunuchs were mostly Greeks and 
were evidently inlroduced into the Arab world folio wing the 
By Kantine precedent.** 

It is safc to assumc that Damascus has not mueh changed its Thn 
general tone of life and character since its days as the Umayyad 
capitaLThenjasnow jnthe narrow^ covereds ir ects the Damascene 
with his wide trousers^ red pointed shoes and huge turban could 
be scen rubbing shonlders with the sun-tanned Bedouin in his 
loose gown sxirmountcd by Jttu/åyaA (head shawd) and (head 
band) and occasionally meeting a Eufopean-dressed 
Here and there the aristocratp the w^cU-to-^o Damascene, might 
be seen on horseback cloaked in a w'hitesilk and armed with 
a sw'ord or lånte. A few' vromen, and those all vciled, cross the 
streets; others stealthily peep through the latticcd wdndows of 
their homes ovcriooking the bazaarx and public sqtiarcs. Sherbet 
scllcrs and sweetmeat vendors raise their voices to the highest 
pitch in compctition with the incessant tramp of the passersr-by 
and the multitude of donkeys and caniela laden with the varied 
Products of the dc?sert and the sow^n. The city atmosphere is 
eharged with every kind of smell which the olfactory sense is 
capable of pcrceiving- 

* vut, vS* pp- 1 sS-61. ' |)p- ^ P- -49- 

* Tcil, pp. ayS'S- * iv^i pp- 

J. B_ Dury^ TÅf SyiUm im jViwfA 

(LctDiion, t^ll), pp. IKS pielJ, (PKrii^ 

p- 154 “ 

■ X Frank, 4 word uwd far hII Europeanj; capniiilly rmtimon durång ihe Cnmdt>. 
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As in other citics the Arabiiins lived in separate quartcrs of 
thctr own accordlng to thetr ir I bal alfiliation. In Damascoa, 

1:1 imf, AIcppo ( 1 : 1 alab) and other towns 

are still well marked, Tlic dcxiiT^ay of cach house opened from 
thc Street jnto a courtyard in the centre of which uaually slood 
a I;irge water-basin witJi a fiowing jei emitting from time to 
time a veii-likc spray. Art orange or citron tree grew by the basin. 

The rooms surroiinded the court> ard, which in brger houscs was 
provided with a cloister^ It k to the cternal glory of the hanw- 
Uiiiajyah that they suppHed Damascus with a water sy'stcin 
which was uncxcclied in the contemporarj' Orient and still con- 
tinues to funetion. Yazld's name is borne today by a canal, Nahr 
Yaztdp which thissonofMu'Swiyah dug from the Barada,or more 
probably widenedt^ in order to perføet the irrigation of the 
Ghutah^ This rich oasls outside Oamascus with its Iiixurious 
gardens owes its vety existence to the Barada. Besiiies the f^ahr 
Yaakl, ihc Barada sends off four other arms or channels which 
spread fertility and freshness throughout the town. 

The population throughout the empire was di vided i nto four Spdeiy 
social danses. The highest consisied naturally of the ruling Mos- 
lema headed by the caliphal house hold and the aristocracy of 
Arabi an conejuerors. Kxaetly hoAv numerous was this class can- 
not be ascertainedr Under abWalid I thc number of annuitics 
apportioned to Arabian Moslems in Damascus and hs dist riet 
(Jurtd) reached 45,000.* Under Marwan I, Uim? and its district 
registered 5O,0OO pensions, The number of converted Moslems 
eould not have been great bcforc the restrictions imposed by 
'Umar II. Although the Capital of the caliphate may have pre- 
sented by thc end of the Umayyad pertod the aspcct of a Mosicm 
town, S>'ria as a whole remained largdy Christian until the third 
Mosicm centuty* The small towns and villages and espedally 
the mountainous regions—-alwrays the home of thc lost causc" 
preser\^ed their native features and andent cultural patterns, in 
faet the Lebanon remained Christian in faith and Synac in 
spoéch for centurics after the conquest. On ly thc phystcal con- 
flict had ended with the conqueat; thc religious, thc racial* 

* Conault It^akhri, p. rfl H. SflUTain:, ''[Jrteriptiaa dc Damw 'Oyoto 

Tawårikhp Jwr Mohamw^d cbn Clilker''p/flPirPMt/ Kf. 9 , vol. vw 

P« ^00, ^ 

■* Comult tt^ l-JLcnineiiip voL ip p(>. 
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thc social and above all tKc linguistic conflicts werc just be^ 
ginning. 

Next bclow ihe Arahian Moslems tame the Neo-Moalcitis, 
who by force or persuasion had professed Islam and were thereby 
admitted in theory, though not in practice^ to the full rights of 
Islamit citEKenship^ Herc Arabian chauvinism^ pLtted against 
thcoretical claimSp proved too strong for those claims to be real- 
ized. There is no doubt tbal throughout practical ly all the period 
of the UmayyadSp holders of land, whether believers or unbe- 
licvcrs* were made to pay kharaj (land tax)* There is no evidence 
of mass conversiDn to Islam in the provinces until after such 
slringenl regulations aa those of "Umar II and the ^Abba^id al- 
Mijta\^-akkil (847^1), In Egy'pt resistance lo the new rdigion 
was aiways Icast obstinate. The revenue of that country was re- 
duced from fotirtecn million dinars in thc time of ^Amr ibn-ab^A^ 
to five in the time of Mu'awiyah and later 10 four under the 
'Abbasid Harun al-Rashid (786-809).■■ In al-Traq il fcll from a 
hundred million under *Umar ibn-aUKhattab to forty million 
in the days of 'Abd-abMalik.* One of the causes for tho declinc 
of State revenue was undoubtedly con version to Islam. Under 
the øarly ^^hbKidSp thcEgyptianSp Persians and Aramaeans who 
had accepied lalam began lo outnumber the Mmlems of Arabian 
origin. 

Rcduccd to thc position of clicnts (wÆM'tf/O, these neophyte 
Moslems formed ihc lo West stratum of Moslem society p a status 
which they bitierly resented. This explains our hnding ihem in 
maiiy casea espousing such causes as ihe Shfite in al-'IrSq or 
the Kharijite in Persia. Some of themphowcver,as often happens, 
proved religiously “more royal than the king"% and their zeal 
for thc new failh, bordering on fanaticismp made ihem persecute 
non* Moslems. Amon g ihc most intolerant carly Moslems were 
some of ihese converts from Christianity and Judaism. 

Wiihin thc Moslem society ihescclients were na tu rally the 6rst 
to devote themselves lo Icamed studies and fine arts, for they 
represented the longer tradition of culturc. As they outshonc the 
Moslem Arabians in ihe intellectual field they began to contest 
with thetn ihe political Icadcr5hip+ Through their intcrmarriagcs 

■ Af/då /Jtåjtflj/Fmj cå. de Coejr fLcvdHi^ !». J39. 

' Cr YA&M, iip p. lyy: T, W, Arn£44p TÅt p/ /gfam, jnd «d. 

ILqndoD^ 1$^)+ P- ^1- 
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wlih thc conqucring stock they scrve^d to dilutc thc Ara bi an 
biood and uhimatciy make that element 3nconi^picuou3 amidat 
the mixture of varied racial strains. 

The third eJasa waa made up of members of tolcratcd sectSp Ohimmii 
professors of revealed religions^ the so-calicd aM aZ-tiåttnmaA, 
i.e+ the Christians^ Jews and Sabians with whom the Moslems 
had made covenant, The Sabians^ who were iden tical with the 
MandeanSt the so-called Christians of St. John who still sttrvive 
in the marshj*^ district at ihc mouth of the Euphrates, are men- 
lioned thrice in the Koran (2 r jq, 5 i 73^ 22 ! 17). From this it 
would appwar that Muhammad regarded them as bel levers in 
the true God, This rccognition of toleratcd religions, %s"hMe de- 
votees were to he disarmed and compelJed to pay tribute in re¬ 
turn for M oslem protectioriT was the chief political innovation of 
Muhammad and was lai^ely due to the estecm in which the 
Prophet held the Bible and part ly to the aristocratic conneetions 
of the banU'Ghassån^ Bakr^ Taghlib and other Christian tribes. 

!n this status the dhimmJs enjoyed^ against the paynient of 
land and capitatlon taxeSp a wide measure of lolcration, Even in 
matters of civil and criminal judicial procedure* except where a 
Moslem was Jnvolvedt these people were practicalJy under their 
own spiritual heads. Moslem law* was too sacred to be applicablc 

to them. Essential parts of this system were still in force as late 
as the Ottoman period and the mandatory regimes of Traqi 
Syria. and Palestine. 

Originally confined to the aAl (Scripturaries) of the 

Koran ^ who came under the ru le of Islamt the tolerated status 
was later extended by the Moslems to include the fire-worship- 
ping Zoroastrians (Afq/sts^f the heathen of IJarr^n and the pagan 
Berbers. Though not devotees of a revealed religion and thus 
technically outsidethe pale ofprotectionp the Persi an Zoroastirans 
and the North African Berbers were oflfered by the Moslcm in¬ 
vaders the three cholces: Islam^ the sword or tribute^ rather than 
the fijst iw'o on ly. Hertr whete the sword of Islam was not long 
enough to rcach all the necks in vol ved, b^chnicalily gave way 
to expediency. In sucb inacccssible regions as the Lebanon 
the Christians remained al way s tn the ascendant and dehed 
even ^Abd-al-MaJik at the height of the Umayyad caliphate^^ 
Throughoiit all S>Tia the Christians w^erc well treated undrr the 

* S ari- ^ : ag; 3 j gg, bojs 3 : 63-65 n ni»vc* p, 10 ^. 
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baiiu-Ucniiyj'sK until tht rtign of the piou:^ Omar II^ As wc 

have already Icamcd, Mu'awiyah's wifc w as a Christian, as werc 
his poet, physician and secrelao' of finance- Wc read of oiily one 
donspkuous exception^ that of alAValfd I, who put to death the 
chicf of the Christian Arab tribe ofthe banu^TaghUb for rcfusjng 
to profess Islan>J Even in Egypt Gopts roscscvcral times against 
their Moslem overlords before they finally succuitibed in the days 

of the ^Abbasid abMa'^mun (S (3-3,3)^* 

The fame of *Umar II does not rest solely on his piety or on 

hisremission of taxes imposed oti neophyté Moslems. ’Umar was 
ihe first catiph and the only Umayyad to impose humiHating 
rcstrictions on Christian subjects—mcasures wtongly ascribed to 
his earlicr namesake and matemal great-grandfather, *^Umar L 
This so-cal 9 ed ^kovenant of *Umar"', implying "^Umar [» is re- 
corded in se veral forms,* mostly in Jater sotirces; and the pro¬ 
visions presuppoae doser intercourse between Moslems and 
Christians than was possible in the early days of the conquest, 
The most striking rcgolations sssued by this Umayyad caliph 
were the cxcluding of Christians from public offices^ proh i biting 
thdr wearing turbans, requiring them to cut their fordocks, to 
don dislinetive cloihcs with girdles of leather, to ride w^ithout 
saddles or only on pack saddles, to erect no plsccs of ivorship 
and not to lift their voices in time of prayer* Actording to his 
decree if a Moslcm kilied a Christian his penalty was only a fine 
and no Christian*s testimony against a Moslem in courts could 
be accepied. The Jev?s w^ere evHdently also induded under some 
of these restrictions and exeluded from govcrnmental positions,* 
That many of these enaetments werc nol long m force is indi-^ 
cated by the faet that Khalid ibn-^Abdullah al-Qasri^ govemor 
of al-Traq under Hisham, built a church in al-Kufah to pie ase 
his Christian mother/ granted Christians and Jews the privilegc 
of building pi aces of worship and even appointed Zoroastrians 
lo posts in the govemmtnt. 

^ jijfkåMft Tol. k, p. 99. H. Laininffism /jtirtTtal Ger. 9, Vol. i? (1^94)1 

pp, 438-9. 

* Kindl, pp. 71 ^ Si , 90 , 11 ?; ÅTÅifaf (B-Qldq, 1170 )+ vciL P- 

’ iKn-*Abd-id-ynkima, pp, I 5i-2J ’vdL. L, pp. 178-80; ul-lbibthlr 

aJ‘AfuJfa/Ta/ (CairO, 1514), vo!, j, pp, loo-ioi. 

^ Abu^YOsu^ pp. 152-j; Sirttf p. IKJ; 

vol- ii, pp. 339"4<^; ibn-nTAtlilr, tol. t, p, 49; A, S. Tnlten, TJka C^ipkt 
njit'Afvjirm Su^Jifts (Dxfard^ i93di PP- 5-3 ^ 

* Ibu-KiiiHLItln, vol. i, p. 302 =rdc S^bF, voi I, p. 485^. 
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Al thc bottom of society stood the slaves.* Islam preser^cd 1 
thc ancient Semitic institution of slavery^ the legal i ty of which 
ihe Old Testament admitted, but it appreciably amcHoratcd ihe 
condltion of the slave. Canon law forhadt thc Mostern to eri¬ 
sl ave his co-religionist, but proitiised no liberty to an alien slave 
who adoptcd Islam. Siaves tn early Islam were rtcruitcd from 
prtsoners ofwartincluding women andchildrenpUnlcss ransomedp 
and by purchase or raiding^ Soon the slave iradc became very 
brisk and lurrative in all Moslem lands. Some slaves from East 
or Central Africa were black; othcrs from Farghinah or Chinese 
Tlirkes t an were yellow; still o thers from the Near Easl or from 
eastem and Southern Europe were ivhite. The Sp^anish slaves^ 
callcd from Spanlsh ésct&v&f fetched aboui a thoti* 

sand dinars each, while Ttirkish slaves fetched only six hundred 
apiece, According to Islamic law the offspring of a femate stave 
by another sUve^ by any man other ihan her master, or by her 
master in case hc does not acknowledge the fatherhood of the 
c hild, is likewise a slave; but the offspring of a male slave by a 
frccwoman is free- 

An idea of the number of staves flooding the Moslem empire 
as a result of conquest may be gat ned frorn such exaggeraled 
figureSp as thc following: Musa ibn-Nusayr took 300,000 captives 
from Ifriqiyab, one-fiflh of whom hc forwarded to abWalid^^ and 
from the Golhic nobihty in Spain he captured 30,000 virglns;^ 
Qutaybah*$ captives from Sogdiana aione num bered loOpOOo:^ 
al-Zubayr ibn-al-"Awwåm bcquealhed among other chattels one 
Lhousand male and femalc slaves*" The famous M akkan poet of 
lovcp 'Umar ibn-abi-Rabrah (t 7 ^ 9 )> had many more than 
’ seventy slaves.^ For an Umayyad priiice to maintain a retinue of 
about a thousand slaves was nothing extraordinary. Even chc 
private in the Syrian army at the bat tle of had from one 

to ten servants waiting on him.* 

Between the master and the fcmale slave coneubinage, but 
not legal marriage^ was perm iss i ble* The cbildren of such a union 

^ Aj. 'oAd ipl« 'aålJ)r eipKialiy Lf olher™«' mtm/vé {pi. 

■ KAtrw term usrd by the Aiab« for thc SIatv. S« belfiw^ p. S^S* 

* MlU|i)Krip vol. lp p* 148.^ * Ilm-al-Atiilrp Ttfcb p. ifliiJS. 

■ /Aidr v*l, IT, p, 4 S 4 - * Maj'adi, wl. W, p. 354- 

^ vol, ip Pp 37 * 

* M&s^Qdip toL bty p. 3S7* CodWlt Jurji Ziiydan, dA d/- 

^rd ed. (CdifO, T, pp- ti . 
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belongcd to the magter and thercforc frec; but the atatUÆ of 
the concubtnc was tbcrcby raLscd only to that of 
(mother of chiIdren)^ who could neither be sold by her husbande 
master nor given away and who at his death was deel ared freé. 
In the melting-pot proeess whicb resuUed in the amalgamation 
of Arabians and foreigners^ the slave trade undoubledly played 
an cxtremély important r 51 e. 

The liberation of slaves was aiways Jooked upon as a good 
Work (j^råa/i) entitJing the master to a special reward in the 
next World- When liberated the slave cnjoyed the status of a elient 
to his former master, now his patron. In case the patron died 
without heirs the client inherited his estate, 

The quiet llfe of aL-MadTnah» rendered venerable by its early 
Moslem association^ attracted thither would-bc $cholars devoted 
to the study of the mementos of its saered past and to the 
collecting of legal and ritual cnaclments. The city containtng the 
buriabplace of the Prophet ihus bccamc ihe first centre of I slam ic 
tradition^ which under such men as Anas ibn-Målik (f bemeen 
709 and 711) and*AbduJlah ibn-^Umar ibn-ahKhaltab^ (t ^3) 
developed i nto a science of the first onder. 

The sehool of Makkah owes its reputation to \^bdullah ibn- 
ah'Abbas, sum amed abu-aU*AbbSs (f fa* 63 S), a coiJ$in of the 
Prophet and ancestor of the *Abbåsid caliphs^ a man who was 
50 universally admired for his knowledge of profane and sacred 
tradition and jurisprudence and for his skil I in commenting on 
the Koran that he won the enviable tltlc of ^jår (the 

sage of the community)* Modem criticTsm, hovwver, hasexposed 
him as a first-class fabricaior of hadiths. 

Under the Umay^ads the iwo citics of al-H i}å;E entirely changed 
their aspect. To ahMadinah« the forsaken capitaJ of Arabia^ now 
ret ired niany of those anxious to kcep aloof from the turmoSL 
of political activity or desirous of enjoying undistiirbcd the great 
fortu nes which the wars of oonquest had gained for them- Fol- 
lowing al-Hasan and al-Uusayn, a large number of 
rifAéi flocked ihere. Inside the ciiy arose palaces and outside it 
villasj all swanning with servants and slaves and providtng their 
oceupants wilh every^ variety of luxury * Makkah shared with its 

* EkJ»t «n of the sceond CAlijih. Aa a iTaditioiiist hc u oonundtind BW« r^iliaHe 

thim ibn-MUiVp trhrte coUecti&n tms b«B ptrxmd in thr A^nud ihti~ 

E^TitnW. 

* vcl.iv, pp, 354-^. 
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sisttr city iKb attractivcness for lovens of pleasum;. As lifc in the 
two citics bdcatnc more luxijrious its excesses btcanie more 
noiorJous.* Pilgrims from all over the Moslem world broyght 
o Very s'ear vasC fresh supplies of money- What a contrast to the 
primitive time^ when ihe Caliph ^Umar's agent arrived from al- 
Baljrayn ciaiming to be the bearcr of tribiitc amounting to 
500^000 dirhamsl The caliph questioned tbe possibility of such a 
figtirej and when doubly assured ihat it was * a hundred thou- 
sand five hc summoned the peoplc and proclaimed, O yc 

men^ we have just received an enormous sum. If ye wish. we 
shall give each hb sharc by measure, otherwbe by count/^* 

With ihb increased fiow of weallh the two Holy Cities becarne 
less holy. They devcloped loto a centre of worldly pleasure and 
gaiety and a home of secular Arab music and song^ In Afakkah 
was cstablLshed a kind of dubhouse patronized by guests who, 
we are told, had facililies for hanging their outer garments on 
pegs—apparently an innovation for al-yijai^ before indulging 
in chessp backgammon, dice or readtng** To al-Madinah Persian 
and Byzantine slave songstresses (^iydn) flocked in increasing 
numbers. Amorous poelry kept pace with other new develop- 
ments. liouses of ilL repute ^lA^ryd«) flourished in al- 

Madlnah and were patronized by no less a poet than al-Farazdaq 
of national fame.^ As these female slaves sang and played soft 
melodies for the entertainment of their wealthy masters and 
guests, the latteri attired in colourful robes, reclSned on square 
mattresses or cushions while they inhalcd the perfume of burning 
spices and sipped from silver gobJets the ruddy wmes of Syria. 

Al-Madinah boasted under the early Manvånids the proud 
and beautiful Sayyidah" Sukaynah (t 7353 ^ daughter of the mar- 
t>Ted al-I^usayn and granddaughter of'Ali, one of the most rt> 

markable women of the age. 

Sukaynahb rank and Icamtng combined with her fondness for 
song and poetty and her charm, good taste and quick-wittedness 
to make her the arbiter of fashion, beaur>' and literature in the 
region of the sacred citiesK Sukaynah was noted for her j^ts 
and hoaxes.* The erude humour apprecialed even in the high 
society of the time is illustrated by the occasbn when she 

*■ P- * tbn-Sad, voL uK, pt. I, p^ 

* AfÅJHå^ ¥<ilr IT, p. 5JJ dl-. beJflW,. p, 535, * /hiJ. vot pr Tg* 

■ a tillc origVftilS/ rcKfvcd ftir iht descEndmdli 91 AU VW Fltimih, 

* tqI l liv, pp^ i 64 ' 5 e itiI, pp. ^7 h loi ^J. 
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made an old Peniian sheikh sit on a basket of eggs and cluck 
like a hen, lo ihc merriment of her incOTning guests. On another 
sbe sent worå to the chief of police that a Sy dan had bmken 
into her apartment; when the chicf hiinsdf and his aide arrived 
in haste they found her maid holding a flea.* Then aa tiow Syria 
was cvideiuly noted for its fleas. The briJliant asiicmblies of 
poets and jurists held in her rcsidence^ a sort of saloOp never 
failed to bé enlivened by her saUics of repartce. Special prlde 
she took in her ancestry^ in her daughter^ whom she liked to 
bedeck with jeweisp and in her own ha ir, wlijch she had her o’ftTi 
pecuJiar way of dressing* This coiSure å /a Sukaynah (jurraA 
SuÅaywyaAy becarne popular among men and was at a later 
date strictly prohibired by the puritan Caliph ‘Umar Ilp* one 
of whose brot hers had married Snkaynah without consurnmating 
the union. As for the successive husbands whom the charms of 
this lady captivated for a longer or shoner periodp they could 
hardly bc counted on the fingers of two hands> In more than one 
instance she made compiele freedom of action a condition pre- 
cedem to marriage. 

Sukaynah had a rival in al-'J'å^iO the famous summer resort of 
Makkah and ahMadTnah, whose patricians W'itnessed a number 
of siriking scenes and episodes centring on young ^A*ishah 
bint-f^Ibah. ^A^shah^s father was a dbtinguished Companion 
of the Prophetj her mother was a daughter of abu-Bakr and 
siatcr of 'A^isbah, Muhammad's favourite wdfe. This daughter 
of Talhah eombined w^ith noble descent a rare beauty and a 
proud and lofly spirit—'the three quatitJes most highly prized in 
a woman by the Arabs, No favour she requested couJd very 
well be refused. Her appearance in public was even more im* 
pressive than that of Sukaynah.^ Once when she w'as on a 
pilgrimagc to Makkah she asked the master of ceremonies^ w'ho 
was also the govemor of the town^ to defer the public religious 
service untll she h ad completcd the last of the se ven prcscribcd 
processions around the Ka^bah. l'his the gallan t governor of 
course did^ which rcsulted in his dismissal from office by the 
Caliph Abd-aJ-MalikL* A ishah^s record of marriage^ included 
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on ly three Whcn her second husband, Mus'ab ibn-abZubayr, 
who had also married Sukaynah and is said to have given caeh 
a million dirhams as dov^iy.* took her to task for never veUing 
her face her characteristic reply was, '*Sincc God, may He remain 
blessed and exalted, hath put upon me the stamp of btauty, it 
is my wish thal the public should view that beauty and thereby 
recogniae His grace unto them. Under no conditions, therefbriif 

will I veil myself,’** 

* JfrifjviH vol. p, taa. 
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INTELLECTUAL ASPKCTS OF LIFE UKDFR THE UMAYYADS 


The invaders from the desert brought with them no tradition 
of leamingp no heri tage of euhure, to the lands they conquered.. 
Tn Syrisp in Egy pt* in al-Traqp in PersiaT they sat as pupiJ^ at 
the fcet of the peoples they subdued. And what acquisitive pupits 
they prox^cd to be! 

The closeness of the Uma^^ad perlod to the Jåhillyah age, 
its many ’wars, civil and forcigrip and the u nset Lied social and 
economic eonditions of the Moslem worid — *aU these militated 
against the possibility of intellectual devclopment in that early 
epoch. But the seed was then sown and the tree of knowledge 
which came Into full bioom under thé early 'Abbasids in Bagh- 
dåd certaJnIy had its roots in this prcceding period of G reck, 

Synan and Persian cutture^ The Umajyad age^ therefore* was in 
generat one of ineubatron. 

As PersianSt Syriansj Copts^ Berbers and others docked whhin 
the fold of Islam and intermamed with the Arabians the original 
high Wall raised earlier between Arabians and non-Arabians 
tumbled down. The national I ty of the Moslem receded into the 
background. No matter what his nationaJity may originally have 
been, the foliower of Mubammad now passet! for an Arab, An 
Arab facnceforth becamc one who professed Islam and spoke 
and wrote the Arabic tongue^ regardless of his raciat afiiliation^ 
This is One of the most significant facts in the history of Islamic 
civilisation, AVhen we therefore speak of ""Arab medicinc" or 
Arab philosophy or ^Arab mathematies^^ wc do not mean the 
medieaJ scienccp philosophy or mathematics that are necessariJy 
the product of the Arabian mind or developcd by f>eople I i vin g 
in the Arabian peninsiiUp but that body of knowicdge enshrined 
in books wntten in the Arabjc language by men who flourished 
chiefly diiring the eaJiphate and were themselves Persians, 
SyrianSp Egyptians or Arabians, Chrislianj JetsTth or M oslem p 
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and whci may havt drawn some of iheir materi al from Greek , 
Aramacan, Indo-Pcrsian or othcr sourcea^ 

As the tw'o sister cities of Makkah and al-Madinah, Ai-Bainh 

became under the Umayyads the home of inusic and song, love 
and poetr^j, so did the twin cities of aU^Iraq, al-Basrah^ and 
aUKufah, develop during this period mto centrea of the most 
anlmatcd iiitelfectual activity in the Mos!em world. 

These hvo capitals of aU'Iraq, as we have learned hefore, were 
originally military camps built by order of the Caliph ^Umar in 
the Moslem year 17 (63S),* Al-Kufah, the former Capital of ^Ali, 
arose not far from the ruins of ancient Babylon and in a sense 
fell hetr to its ndghbour.al-Hirahpthe Lakhmid Capital. Through 
favoured location^ commerce and immigration the sister towns 
soon grew into wealthy and poputous cities of over a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. A 1 -Ba?rahp from which Khurås^ waa 
governed under the Umay^^ads^ is said to have reachccl as 
early as the year 50 (fijo) a total population of 300,ocxj and to 
have had at a later date 120,000 ( 1 ) canals.* Here on the barder¬ 
land of Pérsia the scientihc study of the Arabic language and 
grammar was begun and carried on mainly for foreign con- 
verts and partly by them. The first impulse came from the 
desirc to supply the linguistic needs of Neo-Moskrns who 
wanted to s tu dy the Koran* hold government positions and 
con verse with the conquerors. In addition, the cvcr-widenlng 
gap bctwcEn the classical language of the Koran and the 
everyday vernacular corrupted by Syriae, Persian and other 
tongues and dialects was partly responsiblc for evoking such 
linguistic interdst. 

11 was by no mere chance, therefore* that the legendary fou nd er 
of Arabic grammaCj abu-al-Aswad al-Du^ati (t 68S)* should have 
flounshed in al-Ba^rah- Accordi ng lo the famous biographer 
ibn^Khallikan* it was "**Ali w^ho laid down for aUDu^ali this 
principle: The parts of speech are three—noun, verb and particle^ 
and told him to found a compicte treatise thereon'*. This he 
succcssfully did* Arabic grammar, however^ shows slow and long 

^ Eng. BnsMini. Pmcnf BA|ni>i li« WK pnllts to the north-njt of ihc nndctit 

otv, 

* Al^KafiLh røy liftvc twen built <inc or twu »fter al-Pa?T*li; yib^Qi, toL 

PP‘ 

* Iffnkhri^ p. 3 c»; P' ^59' 

* Vol* pp. 43^30 —^e SIado, toI. i* p, 663, 
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dcvtflopmcnt and bears striking; marks of the infJnence of Greek 
logfic. Al-Du*ali was foilowed by al-Kball! ibn-Ahmad, another 
Ba^ritc scholarj who di ed about 786* To al-KhaliU who was the 
first to compile an Arabic dictionary, the /CifdS al-^Ayrt^ bio- 
graphers allribute the dUeovery of xArabic prosody and its rulcSj 
which still hold sway today^ His pupil the Fersian Sibawayh (f 
793) composed the first systematic tcxtbcxjk on Arabic grammar^ 
known by the honorific tilk (the book), which has 

ever since been the basb of all nat i ve studies of the subject. 

The study of the Koran and the nccessity of expoundiog it 
gave rise to the twin Sciences of philology'^ and lexjcography as 
well as to that most characteristically Mos I em litcrary activity 
’—the science of tradition (AadUAf literally '^narrative*')^ In its 
technical sense a tradition Ls an. act or saying altribuled to the 
Prophet or to one of his Coinpanions. The Koran and tradition 
pro vided the foundation upon which theology and Øaw), 
the obverse and reverse of sacred law^ were raJsed- Law tn Islam 
is more intimately rclatcd to religion than to jurisprudence as 
modem laTA7?rrs understand it* Roman law^ dircetly or through 
the Talmud and other media^ did undoubtedly affeet Umayyad 
legisiationi but to what extent has not been fully aseertained^ In 
faet, of this period, from which hardly any Iiterature has come 
down to U 3 , we know only a few of the traditionists and jurists, 
the most renowned of vs^hom were ai-Hasan al-Basri and ibn- 
Shihab al-Zuhrl (t 742}- The latter, who traced his descent to 
the Prophet'a tribe, ivas alw'ays so dceply absorbed in his studies 
to the ncgleet of all w'orldly concems that his wife once remarked, 
"By Allah, these hooks of yours are worsc to me than three rival 
wives possibly could bel^"^ ^Al-Basriwas highly tsteemed as a trans¬ 
mitter of tradition, since he was believed to have known pcrsonally 
soventy of those who took part in the battie of Badr, Most of the 
retigious niovements withSn Islam trace thclr origin back to 
al-Ba^i. The Sufis felt throughout the ages the last mg influence 
of his ascetlc piety, theorthodox Sunnis* never tireof quotinghis 
devout sayings and even the Mu^tazilitcs reckon him as one of 
themselves. No wonder the poputace of aI-Ba$rah lumed out in 
a body to follow his funeral on Friday the tenth of October 728, 
and none was left to attend or conduct the afternoon prayer in 

* Ihn KhttUÉkin, \iA. p. ajj; vqj. i* pp* 

■ Se« Lderw^ p, n. 2, 
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thc mo^que that day — *311 vinprcccdcnted happening in thc 
hfstory of Islain**J 

The contribution^ of th& Jicklc and unorthodox Kufans^ many 
of whoni wcrc S haltes or ^ Al ids, to ArahicphSlology and Moslern 
learning "wcre almost, but not quite,. as brilliant as those of thtir 
netgh boars the Ba^rites. RivaW betwecn the scholars of thc tivo 
camps devcioped two weIl-rccognl?ed schools of Arabic gram- 
tnar and lilerattire^ Amon g the cdebratrf CornpanionSjre^arded 
as authonties on Mostern tradition, who settled in al-Kilfali 
during thd caliphates of ^Umar and "Ulhman was the red- 
haircdj ihiri-leggcd ^Abdullah ibn-Mas^ud (ca. 653)p who is ssid 
to have been responsiblc for eight hundred and forty-eight 
traditions** It was a pecnliar feature of ibn-Mas^ud, when giving 
information atjout the Prophet, to tremble^ ex ude sweat from 
his forehead and express hJmself with deliberate and hesitant 
caution, lest he transmit something inexact* Equally dis- 
tinguished among ihf?' Kufan traditionists was Åmir ibn- 
Sharåbil al-Sha"bi (f rd- 728 )t onO of thc many South Arabians 
who gained eminence in the early days of Islam, who is said to 
have heard traditions from some hundred and fifty Companions* 
which he related from memory without putting down a single 
line in black and w^hite. Withal, the general judgrnent of modem 
critics is quite favourablc in regard to his trust worthiness. The 
most eminent of al-Sha'bPs pupib was the great abu-yanifahn. 

We haveit on the authority of abSha^bi that hc himself was sent 
by the Caliph ^^bd-aI-Mai^k on an important mission to the 

Byzantine emperor ixi Constantinople, 

It was under the ^Abhåsids, as we shall see laterp that these 
iMrin cities of al-Traq reached their highest level of intelteclual 
endeavour and achievement. In their Jater development the 
Traq schools of tradition and jurisprudence werc not swayed by 
the old conserv^ative traditions as were the schools of ah^ijaz^ 

Arabic hbtoriograpby^ ivhich also began at this time, started 
in thc form of tradition (/iadftk). It was therefore one of the *'*^‘^* 
earliest disciplinen cuhivated by the Arab Moslenis. The desire 
of thc early caliphs to scan the proceedings of kings and rulers 

^ ] Ln-Khji]ii]uiir tot. i, 

* Ihn^Sii'dp iw, pr h PP' ^ 
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hcfore their lime, tht of the belicvcrs in coJIceting the 

old storis about the Prophet and his Companiotis—whicb storios 
bccamc the bastø of later books on biographjr and con* 

quests —the necessity of aacerlajning the genealog ical 

relationship of each Moslem Arab in ordcr to determin« the 
amount of stipend he received from the public trca3u^>^ the 
elucidation of passages in Arabic poetry and the jdentification 
of persons and pi aces cited in religions workSp the anxiety 
of the subject peoples to record the past aehievements of their 
races as a counterpobe to Arab chauvirLism—all these pro vided 
the stimulus for histoiical research* *Among the early distin- 
giiished story-telJcrs was the&emi-legendary South Arabian^AbTd 
PUbayd) ibn-Sharyahp ’^ho on the invitation of Mu'awiyah went 
to Damascus to inform the caliph about "the early kings of the 
Arabians and their races'*Ahid composed for his royal patron 
a jiumber of works on his specialty, one of which^ the 
ii/~AIu/uk wa-AkAådr fthe book of kings and the 

histor>' of llie ancients), waa ih wide clrcalation at the time of 
the historian abMas^udi^ 9S^)' Another of those versed in the 
^^science of origins" a/^awd^tl) waa Wahb ibn-Munabbih 

(■fin San'^a’p 72S)p a Yamaniie Jew of Persian origin who prob- 
ably professed Islam and one of whose works has recent ly been 
publishcd.* Wahbp whose trustworthiness is open to grave ques- 
tion, became one of the chief sources o f i nformation j or rat her 
misin formation I about pre-Islamic South Arabia and foreign 
lands.^ Still another was Ka‘b aUAhbår (tta'b of the rabbis, 
1 652 or 654^0 y im?), also a Yamaniie Jew^ who accepted Islam 
under one of the first two caliphs and acted as teacher and coon- 
sellor to the court of Mu awiyah when the latter wasstill govemor 
of Syria.* Thus did Ka b beconac the earliest authocity for the 
Jewish^Moslem traditions. Through Ka'bp ibn-Munabbih and 
ot her Jewish converts a liiimber of talmudic stor Jes ultimatcly 
found their way into Moslem tradition and were uicorporated 
wilb Arabic histoncal lore. 

1 M 'SaA^mM-^iAnf£f eå. G. Fliig^l (Lripwjr iS73),p. i. afr. cf. ibn 
lik^n, Tftl. ii, p. 365- 

* Vttk iv, p, 

* Ar^rydttfi 4 /«/«* 1347 ), with H tuppicmcnt {pp, 311 - 

4 S 9 J entitlpd Aihblir AbRi^\ "Ab^. 

* Ibn'Kbnllik&np rot. illp pp, lofr;; TAbarip ¥idI, iii, pp, 14^3*4^ Nawawi, p. 019. 

‘ Cof«uU S^wnwi, p, 523; ibn vol. vii,pn a. p, 156; ibn QutayUlip i/y'Jn/, 

p* 319- 
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In thcr Umayyad périod wc can also dctect ihc rudiments of 
many of thosc rcljgioKphilosophical ntovements which werc later 
to shake Islam to its v«y foundation. In the first half of the 
cighth century there flourished in a]-Basrah a certaLn Wå^il ihn- 
'Ali* (t 74S), the foundcr of the famous school of rationallsm 
lermcd Mn'tazilah. The Mu^taiilitcs (seceders, schSsmatics) 
were so called because of their major' doctrinc that hc who com- 
mits a mortal sin scccdcs from ihe ranks of the believers 

but does not become an unbeliever; heocenpies a medial petition 
between the two.* Wåsil was a pupil of al-Hasan abBasii, who 
inchned for a time to the doctrine of frec wilb which doctrine 
bccame another Cardinal point in Mu'^tazilitc belief* This doctrine 
of frec will was at the time held by a group called Qadarites 
(from ■=* power) as opposed to the J abrites (from jii&r » 

compulsion)^* The Qadarites represent a reaction against the 
harsh prcdcstinaHanism of Islam^ a qorollary of God's aJmighti- 
ness so strongly emphasired in the Koran,* and betray Christian 
Grcek influencen The Qadajritcs werc ihe earliest school of 
philosophy in I slam p and how w'idely spread their idea;^ were may 
bc inferred from the faet thai two of the Uma^yad caliphs, 
Mu’åwiyah I! and Yazid III, werc Qadarites.* 

To the Cardinal doctrine of free will the Mu^tarililes added 
another: the denial of the coexbtence -with God of the di vine 
attributes, siich as powecp wisdom and li fe, on the gro und thal 
such conceptions ivoitld destroy the unity of God. Hencé the 
Mu^tazilitcs^ favourite appellation for themselves: "the partisans 
of justice and unity” p This ration al istic moi^ement attained 
significant importance under ihe ^Abb^ids^ cspecially aJ- 
Ma^mun (S 15-55), as we shall see later. [ntellectuaJly^ Baghdåd 
began wherc al-Ba^ah and al-Kufah ended. 

One of the principal agents through whom Christian lore and St John 
Greek thought at tbis time found their way mto Islam was St. 

John of Damascus (Joannes Damascenus), sumamed Chrysor- 
rhoas (goIden-tongued)H as his earlicr Antiochene namesake was 
sumamed Chrysostom. Although he wroie in Greek, John was 

^ Mu'Qdi, vo>. vi, p. vil, p- 3 J 4 - Cf- ShiJirastinL p, 
al-Blm (libinbul, 1 , vH 3 i. 4 SSSi , A/uåAmar «!. 1 iiltL 

(C^itOp 1^14)* p. 93: nJ-Naw^khtL a/SÅttiÅ, hI. H. Rittcf (Titanbal^ IMOp 

P- 

■ Cf. ttl-l)!, Å'iidå tå. Tb. SofrenMn (Lcipug, ifi4S)„ pp. 334, 3*2. 

• SOnu 3; 25-26^15:36# 4J -/o, 54 : cf. ibn-Uuia, vol. iii, p. Jl. 

‘ Ibn-iU''J bfi, p. I Ya'qubif wL u, p. 4 *^- 
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not a Greek bul a Sy rian who spoke Aramaic at home and kneWi 
111 addition to both of thcfsc ArabiOp His grandfather 

Mansnr ibn-SarjfiEi was the financial administrator of Daniascus 
at the time of ils Arab conqucst and connivcd with iu bishop 
in siirrendering the town. Hc kept his position under the Mos¬ 
lems and John^s father succeedcd to the office. As a young man 
John was the boon companion of Mu'åwiyah-s son YassTd and 
laler followed his fathcr in that most important office in the 
Arab govemment* This he held until the caliphate of Hishani 
(724-43)p when he retired to a life of asceticism and devotion in 
the monastcry of St, Saba ncar Jerusalem. Herc hc died about 
74B, Ameng St. John's works is a dialogue with a "Saracen” on 
the divinity of Christ and the freedom of human will whieh is 
intended to be an apology for ChrUtianity, a nianuaJ for the 
g^udance of Christians in ihelr arguments with the Moslems. 
John himseirprobably held many such debates in the presence of 
the catiph. H IS influence is not hard to delccl in the formation 
of the Qadarite school, lo St. John tradition ascribes the story 
of the ascctic Bariaam and the Hindu prince Josaphat^ perhaps 
the most famous religious romance of ihc Middie Ages. Modern 
critics recognize the story as a Christian version of an episode 
in the life of the Buddha, who under the name Josaphat (or 
loasaph) was^ strange as it may seem, canonized by both the 
l.atin and the Greek Churches. Thus did the Buddha twice 
become a Christian saint^ The writer of the story of Bariaam 
and Joaaphat was evident ly an obscure monk by the name of 
John who lived in St. Saba in the sixth eentury. Men tion Is 
made in the Fiftrist ^ of a Ki/då a/-B$idd (the book of Buddha) 
and of a KitdA Buddia/^ both of whtch were evidently transi ated 
from a Pahlawi original and were not based on the Cteek 
romance^ John Dam ascene is considered the greatest and last 
theologian of ihc Oriental Greek Church. In ecclesias tical li lera- 
ture the hymns he composed (same of whieh are still used in 
Protestant hymnaU) mark the highest attainment of beauty by 
Christian Church poets. As hymnologist^ thcologian, oralor^ 
polemic wTilrr and codtfter of Byzantinc art he stands out as an 
ornament tfj the body of the Church under the caliphate. 

KhårijitM The Qadante waa the eartiest philosophicai school of thought 

in Islam, but the Kharijiies formed the earliest religio-poli tical 

* P. 305. 
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sect. Thesc deadly opponents of on« his supporters. rc- 
peatedly arose m artned opposition to the prerogative conferred 
on the Quraysh that the caliph shouid be one of their number^^ 

In cndcavoormg to maintain the primitivep democralic prin¬ 
cipis of Islam the pnrilanical Kharijites caiised rivers of biood 
to flow in the first three Mosiexti centurics. In course of time 
they forbade the cult of saints with the atten dant local pd- 
grimages and prohihited Stift fraternities. Today they siirvive in 
the form of a subdivision calicd Ibådite (eommonly Abaditc), aflcr 
ibndbad* (second half of first Moslem century), the most tolerant 
of the Kharijite founders of snb-sectSp and are scattered in Algertip 
Tripolitania and ^Umanp whence they later crossed to ZanzihaTr 

Another sect, but of minor importance, whith arose in the Mufjnt« 
Umajpy'ad age was the Mitrji*^itej whose fiindatnentaJ articie of 
faith eonsisted in the suspension {tr/if) of judgment against 
bel levers who commit si ns and in not declaring thetn infidels+^ 

More specifically, the Mur}i*ices reftised to see in the suppression 
of religions law by the Umayyad caliphs a jtistifiable cause for 
dcnying thal house the homagc due them as the ds/ix^ti> political 
leaders of [slanri+ To the followers of this doctrine the faet that 
the Umayyads were nominally Moslems sufficed. *^Uthmån and 
'Ali as Well as Mu^åwijTih were all servants of God, and by God 
alone mtist they be judged. In generalp Murji^ile infiuence was 
on the side of tolerance. The most illustrious representative of 
the moderate iving of this school was the great di vine abu- 
yanifah (t 767)* who founded the firsl of the four orthodoK 

schools of jurisprudence in Islam, . 

The Shrahp onc of the two hostile camps into which early 
Islam split on the issuc of the caliphate^ took defiriite form during * > 
the Umayyad period. I he imåmship then becamep and has since 
con tin ued to bOp the diffcrentiating element between Sunnlte^ 
(orthodox) and Shriles. The persistence with which the Shfah 
clings to its basic bclief in 'Alt and *Ali's sons as the true imams, 
not unlike the persistence of the Roman Catholic Church in ihc 
dogma of its relation to Peter and his successorsp has ever re- 
mained its dlstinguishing feature^ The foundcr of Islam made a 
revelation, the Koran* the intemiediary between God and man; 

■ Ibfi-nJdHw-ii. (CairQ, P- 

* ShAhr^dtAni, p. lOO; B^gbdadip ed. J^p- 87'^! Ijb P- 

* Cf. B^iEhdSdj^ ff/, //I- pp^ I Ja ■ J; ibn-Uaxnl, li, p. 
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the Shf ah made the intermediary a person^ the Imåm/ Tq "1 
bcliévc in Ailah the ane God" and "I believe m the revelation of 
the Koran, which is unercated from eternity", the ShT'lles now 
added a new artitle of faith: "1 lielieve that the imam espeeially 
chosen by Al bh as the bearer of a part of the di vine being ia the 
leader to salvation^V 

The institution of the imamate was a product of thcocratic 
opposition to the profane conception of might* According to 
its theory^ a^ opposed lo the SunnJte view^® the imam b the sole 
legjtimatc head of the Mosicm eommunity, divinely designated 
for the supreme olBce, He is a lineal descendant of Muhammad 
through Fåpmah and "Ali. He is a spiritual and rehgious leader 
as well as a set u I ar one^ endowed with a mysterious power tran s- 
mitted to hini from his predecessor.* As such he stands far 
superior to any other human being and enjoys impeccabilit)* 

Extremists among the ShT*ah went so far as to consider 
the Lmåm, on account of ihb divine and luminoms essenecp the in^ 
eamation of God himself * To them 'AJi and hb descendent 
imams constitute a rontJnuous divine re velat ion in human form. 
Alaier ultra-Shritesett even held that Gabriel mistook Muham” 
mad for who was originally intended for the reception of 
the rcvelation. In all this the ShT*ite stands in opposition to the 
Snnnite creed. 

liow mueh Shi ah in its blrth and evolution owed to Persian 
notions and how mueh to judaeo-Christian ideas is hard lo 
ascertain^ The Mahdi hypothesis which developed later and 
in vol ved the expectation of a saviour-leader who will usher in a 
new era of Itbcrly and prosperity was undoubtedly a rcflcx of 
Messianic and allied Jdeas^ The enigmatic "Abdullih ibn-Sabi\ 
who was convefted to Islam dnring the caliphate of "Ulhman 
and embarrassed Ali with his excessive veneration, thus be- 

* Ktqih ui Aiahic mrAnini; ta ptveede^ la lt»J, The Irrm, 'vriucb (KeufA in 

th« Kornn (2:1 jSp 15 ; 75, 25:74, 11 ) in iVd tcchniH^nl »cnscp ordblnrily npplicd 

ta the pcnati tn Ihc cADonkoil Hnicvs icidimt« tlie ritunl rno^rftwnM, OrijfiBc 
nlly thr rmphcti niwl nfter hlm the cnliph» Of their ddiegnton, AlM (hi* office- 
Ibn-KhnJdtln, pp, 159^^^ 

* For tHU view ciHuult Iji, pp. jpé 

* ShnhrnAlilm':| pp. MiUi'iliLip vol, i, p. 70. 

* Inimunily tfom error and rin it Ascribed in varyin^ drgreei hy ^unnltci to tht 

pniphetJ onljr. «pecinHy to Mu^^mod. Iba nuim.vtA. iv, pp. z t. Uddiihcf 
in /Vr vol. lU pp. ajK ^s; IjS^ pp. 21^ iff. 

^ Sce brkrw, pp. 440 . 

■ Bncbdødl, ed. Hitti, p. 157; itm^d-Jawti, pp, 103^4. 
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coming the foundcr of cxtrconc Shi isrti,' was a Ti afnanite Jftw. 
GnosticisTTi aiso undoubtcdly contribiitcd its shorc to the devclop- 
ment of the imåmate conception. Of ail the lands of Islam^ aJ- 
'Iråq proved the most fertile soil for the germination of *Alid 
doctrincs, and to the present day Persia with its fifteen millions 
is the bulwark of the Sht'ah.* WLthin the Shi'itc community 
itself an almost unlimitetl number of minor sccts arose. Diffcrent 
memhers of "the hoiise of the Prophet ^ht i.e, Ali and 
his descendants) bccame the natural centre of attraction for all 
sorts of nomeonformists and malcontents, econotniCi social) 
polltical and rellgious. Many of the heterodoxies which arose in 
the first eentury of islam and were in themselves a veiled protest 
against the v'ictorious religion of the ArabianSh gradually gravi* 
tated to the bosom of Shfah as the representative of opposition 
to the established ordcr. The Isma Tlitcs, the Qarmatians, the 
Druzes, the Nu.^a^xis and the likc, with whom we shall deal later, 

were all dffshoots from the Shrite sect. 

Public spcakin^ in its scvcral forms was cuUivaled during 
the Uniia.yyad cpoch as never before and attained a height ufi- 
surpa^s/cd 5n later times. Th* khafib used it as an instrmncnc of 
religion in his Friday noon sermons, the general rewrted lo it as 
a means of arousifig ntilitafy enthusiasin among his Lroop:S and 
the provincial govemor depended upon it for instilling patriotic 
feeling in his subjects* In an age MTith. no special facilities for 
propaganda^ oralory providcd an excellent channel for spreading 
ideas and kindling emotions- The highly ethical orations of Ali^ 
with their rhymes and wise 5a3dngs, the scririoncttes of the 
ascetic al-Hasan abBasri (f 728) delivered in the presence of the 
Caliph ‘LTmar ibn-'Abd-al-'Azfz and preserved by the lattcr's 
biographer,* the military and patriotic speeches of Ziyad ibn- 
AbTh and the ficr>" abHajjaj—all theseare among the most voJu- 
able literary treasures handed dowm to us from that early age,* 

1 

* Ij'iSi ^!tr* arc todaSf khujc 3 j.aap,iMD Shf (tes, of »Kam mlunrt fifrwn miffintu 

li»r In Imn, five is litdi«. two in (J-'lrilq, iwo in at-VamuS, »Kere llicy o« Known liy 
the tuime 0 / Zanlilc., s4o,«» in JjcbatKtft aml Syrift, »Kere ihcy go 1^ thr m 

M .tå*iUh (Lc. tmftUan. [nf '.AliLl . Uh n SKfite »ed., ineJudmg the Iimi. Hlte., 
Dn««. Vnifdi« .nvt' Ali- llihw, nreil the tol.1 to ■Jiprosumiitrlr 4 S.OWVJ«, 

«1»ut 15 per i»nt, of the whaJe M Oflcm body. Cf, .hove, p, 3; below, P ■ M9- 

* Caanilt Tot. 11. pp- 211 

vol. I {Ciiixoj 192^). pp. 177 «tfrp vul. iiy pp, 47 viil-pPr 172 

S 
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Politiral coirtspondcnce under thc orthi^dox caJiphs was scj 
brief and tn the |X}inl that wc hardly have an official note more 
than a fcw lines in lengthJ To 'Abd-al-f^amid a[-Katib (i,e. 
thc Æicribc, t 73^5)^ secretary of the last Umayyad caliphsp is 
ascribed by ibn-Khallikåin ^ the introduction of the flowcryi 
long-dra\vn-oi 4 t slyle with its convcntionab politc phraseology 
bclraylng Pcrsian Influcnce, This affectcd stylc bccamc a modei 
for future i^cncrations of writers. A favourite Arabic saying^ had 
Jt that "'the art of epistolary composition bcgan with 

Abd-al-fjamid and endcd with ibn-ai-*AmTd^\* Persian hterary 
influence can aJso be detcctcd in the many wise sajdngs and 
proverbs attributed to to hislieutenant al-Ahnaf (thc bandy- 

Icgged)* ibn-Qays (f aftcr 687 ) and evert to Aktham ibn-Sayfi 
of pre-Islamic reputation^ one of whose ti ties was "the sage 

of ihe A^abians^^* 


The greatest intcllectual mcasure of progress achieved under 
ihe Umay^^adsj howevcTp was undpubtcdly in thc field of poctical 
composition. That the birth of Islam was noi favourable to thc 
chicf of the Muses is evineed by the faet that thc glorious periodof 
concjuest and expansion inspircd no poet in a "nation of poets^". 
With the accession of thc worldly Umayyads the old connection^ 
with the goddesses of wine, song and poctry werc ce-cstablishcd. 
Foc the first time thc poet of love makes bis full appearance in 
ArabiCr While many pre-Islamic bards did prefacc their long 
pieces with a few verser of erotic character^ yet none 

of them could bc said to have specialized in love poctry (gAacal)- 
From this amatory' prciude of the early gapifaås Arabic 

lyric poetry arosc under the influence of Persian singers and af ter 
their example. 


The peninsular school has 'Umar ibn-abi-Kabrah* (f Jig) 
as its chicf exponent. This prince of erotic poetry, "the O vid of 
Arabia , w'as an impious Qurayshitc of indcpcndcnt mcans*^ 
who made it hts business to make love to thc beautiful damscis 

! »pcciroeni nniult Qalqajhjindii rd, vip tro, 

* Vd. i, p. SS^; ff- Mai'iJdi, Td. j “Tf 

■ A virirot Rukci-al-Dnwlak Lhe &tjwavhid. 
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* vol. i, JJ, Jfi, &re Afa'åri/, p. 2165 Joban. vot. li 


i tw-Quta viish, *j/, p. 1 jj; cf. ^vol. sy . p. r j, I . is. S« j ai>i» , 

f j' U,P 63 . ■ Hl*«), Psol * V^l*, l^t- 9 )■ 
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pilgrimaging m Makkah and al-Madinah as well as to such 
charming residents as thc famous Sukaynah.‘ In bn^agc of 
Intense passion and eTtcjuisItie feli city Ke hnmortalized hU fecling 
towards the fair sex* The frcshness and chivalry of his verse 
stand in marked contrast to ihe primitive passion of ImruLal- 
Qaj-s on thc one hånd and to the stereotyped sen timent of a 

later on ihe other-^ 

If 'Umar repn^nted free love in poetry* his contemporary 
Jamrl (t 7^0 banu-^Udltrahi a Chriatian tribe of Yaman- 

ite origin settkd in al^Hijaz, sto«l for pure and innoceiit love 
of thc pi atonic type. Jamfl’s versts, all addr^sed to hi5i sweet^ 
heart Buthaynah^ who bclonged to tho same tribe/ breathe a 
dpirU of tendemess onparallelcd in that Becawse of their 
cs the tic valne and simple unaffeeted language the>^ have since 
been set to music by many Arabic singers- Ltke Jamd al- Udhri, 
the semi-mylhical Majnan Layia/ whosc original narne is said 
to have been Qays jbn-al-Mij|awwi'ahj* represents the lyne type 
of poetical composition, Qays, according to legend, bccame in- 
fatuated to thc point of madness (whence his sumame 
with a woman of ihe same tribe naTned Layla« who reciprocated 
his love but was obliged to marry atiother to satisfy' her father* 
Crazed with despair^ Qays passea the rest of his lifc w anden n g 
half^nakcd among thc bilis and valleys of his nativc Najd singing 
the beauty of his t>eloved and yeaming for a sigbt of her. Only 
when her namc was mentioned would he return to his normal 
scif.* Thus did Majnnn Layla become the hero of numbcrless 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish romances eKtolling the power of 
undying love. Undoubtedly many of the poems attached to the 
names of JamTl and Maj nu n were not actually compoaed by 

them but were originally ballads and folk-son 

Besides love poctry, poUtical poelry made its appearance under 
Untayyati auspiecs, The first occasion was the re<juest made of 
MiskTn al-Dårimi to compose and sing publidy vers« con^ 
memorating thc nomination of Yazid to the caliphate.^ To this 

^ 1bn-0utAyb«K, J^j^rp p. 349 - ^ r jw j 

* See W,G- EtiayS^a EarUrtt »M Londoo p P- 579^ 

■ CoEmilt fcbo^Quta^baiip Ski*r, pp. léo-éS; wL vii, pp. J7-i J*- 

* ™L i, p. i 69> qUOtcd by Itio^KhaJlilOn, toI. i, P- Jpf. 

* AI^Kutubi, CBalaq, 12^), yoI fi, p. t7J* mak« tb* tUle af 

til* d«««th ftbeut A, U. So 3 6991^ 

* lbq-Qut«yU4li^ Såi*r^ pp- ^ 

^ xvili p pp, ihn-QEitAybiin, j*f 347 - 
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period alsD bplong^s th^ first attempt to compilc antirnt pre- 
Idaniic poetry, whkh attcmpt was undcrtaken by l^ammad 
a]-Rawiyah (Le. thc transmitter, ra. 713-72V tJammad was 
bom in al-Kufah of a Dayiami (Persian) prisoner of war* and 
spoke Arabic with an accent 1 but he was one of tho3e famcd in 
Arabic annals for posscssing^ phcnomcnaJ memoHcS- In answer 
to a question by abW'alTd 1 [ he offered to recite of tho 
poems aloncp rh>Tning in each of thc letters of the alphabet^ at 
leasl one hundred different odes for each letter. After listening 
in person and by proxy to 2900 guffdaftSt ^ ^re told* al-Waltd 
felt satisfied and ordcred icx>^txx:> dirhams for thc reciter.’ 
yammad*s great merit, no doubt, was his collcction of the 
famous Golden Odes, othen^'ise called Mu^aJlaqat. 

The provincial school of poelry in the Umayyad period was 
headed by al-Farazdaq 640-732) and Jarir (f erf- 729)* that 
of the Capital by aUAkhlal (£a. 640-rii. 710). All three were 
bom and brougbt up in ab^Iraq. They were satlrists as well as 
panegj'risls. As poets the trio stand in the very front rank among 
ihose with whom Arab criticism has found nothing to comparc 
sLnce their time. Al-Akhtal, the Christian^ Avas the champion 
of the Umajyad causeagainstthethcocratic party;* abFarazdaq* 
the dissolute, was the poet laureate of 'Abd-aFMalik and his 
sons ai-\VaIfd, Sulayman^ and YazTd: Jarir, the grealest satirist 
of ihc age, was the court poet of al-ffajjaj * In their panegyriesp 
on which they Jived rather than on their lampoons^ thesc poets 
performed the same funetion as the party press today* Al* 
Farazdaq’ and Jarir ofcen attacked each other in thc most 
virulent and abusivc language, and al'Akhtal as a rule sided 
wtlh the former. How lightJy CKristianity sat on the heart of the 
profane, wine-bibbing Akhtal is illustrated by the words of con- 
solation hc addressed to his prcgnant wife as she rushed to toueh 

* FiAnii^ 91; ibn-KhallikAri, voL 1, p, J94. 

* Ibci-Qutn^'biilif Afa^iri/f p, 3^. 

■ Itpft'KbAllikAn, vel. i, p, vgl, v, pp, 164^5, S« tii, pp. 

* 1 bn SAi' r* pp, joj .4, 

■ /AiVr pp. 197 '®' FartjfcdFiq'i cu| 4 i|pn af hit p*tren Cftltpbt ice hu 

B. (PArit^ iS75)j/^uifiP4, 

* Ibn-QiJtiLybah, p. 3^7 . For Hlllpk i uf hu cneoimiimj mc hi* /?(CutDi, 
IJI3I1, vo]. i. 

^ On hilU m AfÅå»i, frul, viil, pp. l®b-97, va{. Jtfji, pp, 3'53| ibn-Khalliliiio^ 

™l. iti, pp. 136-46 la de SkiM, VoL iii, pp. 6tl-aS; Jimeph Hdl, 

(Lcipft^^ 1903)- 
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thc pam^cnt of a passi n g bishop and succceded on ly in rcaching 
thc tail of rhp donkey hc was riding; "He and thc tail of his ass 
thcrc is no difTerence!" * 

Education of thc formal type was not common in those tlays- Eci«jtlnn 
To the carly Umayyad princcs the bSdiyak, Syrian desert, actod 
as a sort of school to which they sent their young sons to aequire 
the pure Arabic tongue and become T^ell versed in poetry, It vrås 
thither that Mu'åwiyah sent his son and future successor Va/id. 

The public considered him educated who could read and wrlte 
his nalive language, nae the bow and arrow and swim. Such 
a person was styled af-kåmil., thc perfeet one,* The value of 
swimming was enhaneed by Ufe on thc Meditcrranean coast* 

The ethical ideals of education as gleancd from thc litera- 
turc bearing on the subject were courage, enduranæ in time 
of trouble obacrvance of the rights and obligations of 

neighbourliness O'ia'^'O- manlioess {muru’ah), generosity and 
hospitality, regard for women and fulfilment of solemn promiscs. 

Many of these will bc recognized as thc virtues highly prized in 

Bedouin life. 

After the time of 'Abd-al-Malik thc tutor or prcceptor 
imuaddib\ usually a dient or a Christian, became a standing 
figure in the court. The tutor of this caliph s sons received the 
foLLowing injunction fifom their fatheri Tcaeh them to swim 
and aecustom them to little sleep".* Umar II took his children 
so se ver dy to task for violating thc rulcs of Arabic ^grammar 
that he was inditied to use corporal punishment.* Significant^ are 
the Instructions he communicatpd officially to their tutor, "Let 
thc first moral lesson impressed upon them be hatredof means of 
amusement, whosc initiative is from thc devil an4wKose con* 

scquence is thc wrath of God"-® ^ 

The public desirlng to sectire an education, as’education went 

in those daj-s, patronked the mosques where classes centring 

on the Koran and hafiith werc given. The earHest teachers m 

Islam were ihcreforE thc Koran readers J. As carly as 

the ycar 17 (638) the Caliph 'Umar sent such teachers in all 

‘ Agkåmi, vol. vU, p, låj, vrttm II« .n«dotf il » iUuitnac 

Ic rdifkm, . ,, ^ 

[bo'Sa’d, vdI, lii, pt. i, p. 41. U- ’«l* »* P- *■* 7 AgkJitt. 

TOU Vl. p* 165 J. 9. 

• irtiL S (Lerdfflp 

*■ [ba-Al-Jawz]| 25 . 7 -Sh Con*uU VcLn, pp. *33-43- 
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dircctions and ordcred ihc pcoplc to meot ^vith on F^^d^^y3 
in the mcsquc^^ ^Urnar II sent as chicf judge to Eg:>'^pt Yazrd 
ibn-abi-I:iabTl> (t 746)> who is said to have becn the first to 
dbtingnish bimse I f as leacher thcre.^ In al-Kufah we read of a 
ccrtain al-Dahliåk ihn-Muzåhim^ (f 725)^ who kept an eienient' 
ary school {ÅjiiiÆå) and made no charges for instruction*® In 
the second Moslem centiiry we even hear of a Bedouin settling 
Ln al-Basrah and conducting a school whcre fees werc chargcd/ 

"Science/^ the Arabs say^, ascHbing the words to the Prophct, 
“is twofold: that whfeh relates to religion and that which rclaEcs 
to the body [i+e» medicine]/' 

The pen insul ar mediciiie was very primitive indeed. Legitimste 
reinedics minglcd with magical praettees and talismans against 
the evil eye^ A few prescriptions Iimiting treatment to the tise 
of. honcy, cupping and bleeding embcddcd in tradilions termed 
**thc Prophel's medicine"^ have been preserved and handed down 
to posteriiy. The critical ibn-Khaldun in his famous 
(/fjwj//® speaks slightingly of this type of medicine, dcciaring 
ihat the Prophet was sent to teach religions laws and principles 
rat her than medication. 

Scientific Arab mediclne springs from sources mainly Greek 
and partly Persjan. Persian medicinc itself was influenced by 
Greek tradition^ The list of Arabi an phy sidans in the first 
ccntriry of Islam is headed by aj-tiårith ibn-Kaladah (t ra. 634) 
of abTi^X who studkd in Persia,^ Al-PIårith was the first 
scientjfically trained man in the peninsula and w^on the honorary 
tit le of "the doctor of the Arabians^*.^ In the art of heallng he tvas 
succeeded, as was eustomary, by his son al-Na^r, w hose mother 
was the Prophet*s matemal aunt.* 

By the time of the Arab conquest of Westen^ Asia, Greok 
science w^as no more a Iiving force. It was rather a tradition In 
the bands of Greek^ or Syriac-wntmg kommentators and practi- 
t ioners. The court doclors of ihe Umayyads belonged to this 
group* Outstanding among them werc ibn-Uthab the Christian 
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'AbH|-n^^fnlik'l wn*. 

2 Q| ^ 3^ ^ i 

]lin-»tii-UfAyh4'nb.'6>d4 al-Mnåd'fi «!-Å. MOlier (Cifiroi 

). »ol-1, p. f 09 : iliii-»|.'Jbn, p, 156. 

Ibn'oI-’Tbti, pp, ijé-?; p. [6i, 
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phvsician of Mu'awiyah/ and Tayådhuq, the tvidently Grcek 

ph'ysictan of al-Hajjåj-* Some of TayadhQq's aphorism. hav. 
bc€n prcservcd, but none of tho three or four booKs ascribed to 
him. A Jewish physician of Persian origin, Måsaijawayh of al- 
Ba^rah, who flourished in the first days of Maman ibn^al- 
Plakam, transiated (SBj) into Arabie a Syriae treatisc on 
medieine originally composed in Grcek by a Christian priest in 
Alexandria, Ah run by name,* and was thus responsible for ths 
earlicst scientifie book in the language of lalam. The Caliph 
ai-Walld is credited with ha ving segregated persons afhicted witb 
leprosy and with ha^ång made special provision for their treat- 
ment.* 'Umar II is said lo have transferred the schools of 
medicine from Alexandria, where the Greek tradition dourished, 

to Antioch and ffarrån.* u 

Alchemy, like medicine, one of the fcw Sciences in which ihe Akhwiy j \ 

Araba ister made a distinet contribution, was one of tbc disdp- 

Uncs early developcd, Khilid(t7^4*^t 7 oS)! the son of the second 

Umayyad caliph and the '* philosopher [Aijiiw*] of the Mar* 

wanids”, was according to the J^tArist* |[our oldest and best 

source of information) the first in Islam tO have translations 

made from Grcek and Coptte books on alchemy, medicine and 

astrology. Though proved Icgcndary,’ the ascription of this 

activity to Khalid is significant, since it points out rhe truth that 

the Arabs drew their scientifie knowledge from the older Greek 

sourccs and received their first impulse therefrom. With the name 

of this Umayyad prinee legend associat« the name of the famous 

Jabir ibn^Idavyan (Latinized Geber)j but Jabir flourished later, 

about 776, and will bedealt with under the 'Abbåsids. Likewise 

the astrological and aichemical treat ises ascribed to Ja'far al- 

Sådlq ^700^765,3,* a descendant of Ali and one of the twelve 

imams of the Shi^ah, have been discredited by critical modem 

scholarship.* The most unfortunate faet about the intellectual 


^ ll}ta'abhU4A)^bk'[Llif vo). 1| p- 116 
■ Ibn p. 19=. 

» Tbn aLi.U^ajrhi^nhr voL I, p. Jl- 25 6 


*■ féiJ, p. S ;r; 1« abowp p. ZiOr 
*• /Ali/, p. I95J Tol. iij p. 

* l>, J 4 z, 35 ^. 


» JuUus Rusk«, ^ wi'jfrta, I. CåMJ /hu Jtufd /*» 

{H 1 C 124 ), pp-^ , , 

* p. 317^ 1. 55; ibn-KlMillLkliii wl* !* p- SImc, VoL i, p+ 3 «; 

Hijji KhAl/iih, Å'aiJt/ FJucRdp 

T(i|, il fLdpxiir^ 1837), ppr gSi r (LmddP, 484^}^ pp. 5J, r jS* 

* J. AroAttrAr AUA^miiftJTM åtr/^r StfAfU 
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Ilf« under the Umayyads is that it left no extant traces in the 
fomi of dneumctits from which wé can properJy evaluat« it. 

If fhcre wer was an Indigenous Ar ab Jan architecture it could 
have existcd only in al-Yamanp conccrning whkh our present 
State of ]nvestigation and exploration is as yet unabk to afford 
sufHcient data. Even then South Arabian art could not have 
played miich of a part in the northern Ufe of the peninsula. Herc 
ihe tenl was the ordinary dvi'elljng^ the open air the lempie and 
the desert sands the tomb. The inhabitant of the rate oasis hadp 
as hc still has toda/p a rude architecture represented by build- 
ings of sun-dried brick covered with flat roofs of palm wood and 
clay^ devoid of decoration and ornainent and suUed only to the 
simplest needs. Even the (dijaz national shrme^ abKa^bahp was 
nnihjng but a primitive cube-like structure with no roof. As the 
structure stood at the time of Muhammad it was the work of a 
Coptic Christian carpenter who used wood sal vaged from the 
wreck of some By kantine ships cast a&horc at juddah. The rock- 
cut tombs of Mada^in Sallb (ancient al-fdijr)j the picturesque 
chambers carved in the muIti-coloured sand clifTs of Petrap 
the colonnadcd and arched pal aces and aanetuaries of Pab 
myra^ such churches as the magnificent one rebuilt by the 
Ghassinid phylareb abMundhtr ibn-abl;^årith on the grav« of 
the martyred St. Scrgius at aJ-Ru^åfah—ail these indeed reveal 
a high ord er of artist k tcchnique, but it k a technique borro wed 
fmm Helknized Egj'pl and Syria and is not characlcristically 
Arabian. 

Architecturep as the first and most permanent of the artSp has 
in Ils religious variety aiways been the principal representative 
of ihe buildmg art. The place of worshipp literally the home of 
the deityp is the first structure on which the ncwly awakened soul 
strives to impress a loftier character than thal requited to satisfy 
the matcrial needs of a human habitation. In the case of the 
Moslein Arabs art found its supreme expression in religious 
architecture. The Moslem architccts* or the men they employed, 
evolved a scheme of building^ simple and digniftedj based on 
carJkr patterns but sin gular] y expressive of the spirit of the new 
religion. Tbus tve have in the mosque (from Ar, mus/idt a plac« 
to proslrate oneself) an epitome of the histor>' of the developnient 
of Istamic civiJization in its interracial and internatiotia] rela- 
tionships. Perhaps no clear er example could be cited to Lllustrate 
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the cultural inttrplajr b^twecn Islam and its neighbours than th* 
mosqutf. 

The simple mosquc of Mult^ammad at al-Madinah rather than 
the Makkan sanetuary fortuitously became the general proto¬ 
type of the congregational mo$quc in the first centur>' of Islam. 
This mosque consisted of a courtyard open to the sky eneloacd 
fay walls of sun-baked clay.^ As a protcction from the snu the 
Prophet Jater extended the flat roof from the adjaeent buildings 
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THK MOSQUE OF MAKKAIt SEÉN FROM THE EAST 


to cover the wholc open coqrt, The roof consisted of palm trunks 
used as columns to support a cover of palm fronds and mud.* A 
palm trunk fixed in the ground served fim as a pulpit 
for the Prophet to stand on while addressing the congregation.* 
This was later replaced by a small platform oftamarbk wood with 
three steps copied from those seen in Christian churches in Syria. 

* pp. 3l6-3fr 

* nAL^ihiiri, Øukhiri, rol, pp. 

■ tn OneMfa/i^ Tå feder ^4^/dféf, td. C. Beipld (Gicsku, 19Cs6)* 

ifoU n PP- 33^ C- JI- Becktr li4J< thuwn thitr itic miMAer wm oriBinnlly a. raiKd 

Milt cr throac lucd by tfac nilrr juid ncit usociiited With irør&hip, 

* Ibn-Sa'il, vol. t, pt. 1, p. 9^ WikMXtn^clå, Cftf^åieAu dtr SfeJf (CflÆ- 

tinden. p, 63: cf. Bvkhiri, ™l. I, ji, 107, 
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WhtthcLr thc Prophet found h necessary t<J trcct an mdirator 

of thc dir^tion of prayer (^f^/u/j) in his inosc[ue is noE 
CH^rtain. In reciting their praycrs worshippers arranged 
thcmsdves in ranks parallel to and facing thc wall, originally 
loward Jcnisaleni and I ater lo w ard Makkah .^ From thc top o f 
ihe datroof the Ab)^inian Bilål with his stentorian voicc called 
thc hel levers to prayer.* Here. rhen^ we have in their simplest 
forms almoat all thc rudiments of a congregational mosque—a 
courtp some cover to shelter the worshipper and a pulpit^ 

Ihe subsequent advance of the Arabians fanwise through 
W^estern Asia and Korth Africa brought them into possession 



THE INTEKIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF AL-MAl>lNAil 

of ntimbcrlcss standing and ruined structures reprcseniing a 
high artistic development andi what is moreessentiah it put them 
in Control of the li ving technical knowlcdge and skili inherited 
by members of the conquered races from ages past. This tech- 
nique, appJied to the religions needs of the Moslcm community as 
indicated by the Madfnah Mqsque and modified by local con- 
dit ions in different regions, produccd tn coufse of titne what 
has been variously designated Sa^acenic> Arabian, Moslem and 
Mohammedan" art. The structural materiaJ, whether slone^brick 

^ Ibn-SuM voL i, pL 1 , pp. J- 5 . . -x . r 

■ One or t™ yeart bdi arrlv^L in aJ-MBidlniLh the Prophrt dc^dlKl on ihe 

^JÅdM BH thc formBit CJiU lo ifter rtnwdcnnfi thc pOWJbiUty of uiing the 

(woodcti ^ Chrisriart chofth«- Ihn'S* *1, pL Zp p. 7- 

* Mod<m Mn^iMleuii objcct lo thc ux of thi* term braiu*« o( iu pamJtetium lo the 
term '’ChnitiKa'^ applicd lo the wpnhipperj of Chlilt, whilc theV* hi ibej' iiuiiatåjn* 

uo not wontuppen of M u^uninad. 
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nr clay, was in each case dctcrmined by vvhat had prevailed \n the 
particular locality. In Syria Mostern arcbitecture was influenced 
by the pre-exUtent Christian Syro-Byzantinc style with its native 
and Roman anteccdcrit5+ (n Mesopotamia and Pers i a it was 
ajfeeted by the Nestorian and S^ånid farms based on an earlier 
native tradition» lii Egypt many decorative motifs were sopplicd 
by the local Copts^ Thus there graduaLly developed a number of 
distinet schools of Arab art: (j) SyrO'Eg^'ptian^ foUowjng the 
Grcco-Ronian and native prccedentsj {2) T raqo-Persi an p based 
on SSsanid and anclent Chaldaean and Assyrian styles; (3^ 
Spanish and North Africanp showing native Christian and 
Visigoihic influenee and often callcd Moorish or Maghribi; and 
(4) Indian, bearing clear marks of the Hindu style. In China the 
mosque is almost a repLica of the Buddhist lem pie* 

The firsi mosque crccled in a conquered land wag that of al- 
Ba$rah built by ^Utbah ibn-Ghazwan (637 or 638), who abo 
founded the city' itself as a winter camp for the army, Thts place 
of prayer was at first an open space fenced roiind with rceds, 
The edifice was laterrebuilt of clay and sun-dried bricks (/iån) by 
abu-Musa al-AshWi, ^Umarb governor, who covered the roof 
with grass*^ In 63® or 639 the invading genera^ Sa'd ibn-abi- 
Waqqa^, establishcd the other military camp, abKofah, with a 
simple mosque as ils centre. Closc by the mosque stood the 
go vemor *s residence(£/iSr^j/-jwff™A')* As in al-Ba^ahp the mosque 
w as originally an open square with walb of reed and Uter of clay 
and sun-dried bricks * Ziyad, ihc viceroy of Mu'awiyahp rebuilt 
this mosque with a colonnade folio wing the S as an id model. In 
other respccts the mosque conformed to the type fortultously 
formulated by Muhammad in aUMadmah. No trace is left of this 
structurc or of the Ba^rah mosque. Of fhc *Ali mosque in al-Kufah* 

erected aboui 656 and vbited in 1184 by the famous Andaltisian 
traveller ibn-JubayCj*^ little b known. 

The third important camp in Islam was ihat of'Amr Jbn-ab 
'A5 in al-Fuståt (Old Cairo). liere in 642 'Amr laid om the fint 
Mostern placc of prayer in Africa. In iis original form 'Amr's 
mosque, of which thert is likewise no trace,* was like the others 
a simple quadraitglc with nu niche (miArdi) to indicate the direc- 

’ Bdadhim, pp. 346-7, Vftqut, vel. i, p. 643* 

* T«lHrip vol.ip p. 148^; VSqut, vot. iv* pp. AJ3 4. * t>p, ail-lt. 

* Fof mAny eariy rchtuldmgji it uniltrwrtta 1« VAqCitp voh Jii, pp, £99^90^, 
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tion of prayer and with no minaret "Amr equJpped 

it later wjlh a pulpit built and prese^ntcd by tht Christian king of 
Nubia.*^ The next important mosque was that of ^Uqbah ibn- 
Nafi' in al-Qayrawån (67C5-75) which, like al-FastSt^ was a 
milirary camp. ’Uqbah started wilh thc mosque and govemment 
house as a centre and groupcd the pcopk's dwcllings around 
them.* The mosque was rebnilt sevcral times by his successors 
and hnally by the AghUbid Ziyadal-Allah I (817-38), stnce 
whose days k has stood as one of the greatcst sanctuaries in 

Islam. 

In those cases where Moslems established themselves in 
towns aircady standing, use was made of older stnictures., In 
al-Madii^in, Sa^d ibn-abi-\Vaqqa? used the lurdn (arched hati) of 
the Pers i an emperor as a placc of ^vorship.^ t n Damascus the 
Cathedra! of Si, John was rcbuilt irsto a mosque by al-WaJld 
Hul in F;fijn$ thc same buitding is said lo have been used in 
common as a mosque and as a church.® 

The miJ^råb^ a recess or niche in the w'all of the mosque indicat- 
ing thc dircction of prayer* was a later addition into the equip- 
ment of the mosque taken over from the church. Al-WalTd and 
his governor* ^Umar ibn-'Abd-al-^^^Tz, are usually credited ’with 
Jts introduction,* though some credk Mu^åwjyah.^ The MadTnah 
Mosque was evidently thc lirst to get a mi/irdt, The mikråb 
rapidly became a common feature of all mosques and hke the 
Christian altar appropriated for itself the largest measurc of 
sacredness. As such ii became the recipient of the varied fornis 
of decoration lavished on il by the believers and may therefore be 
considered the standard for dctermining the qualLly of thc con-' 
tinually changing styles of Islamic decoraiivt art. 

A profane innovation in ihe mosque for w^hich Mu^åwiyah* is 
generally bl amed is the maq^ilrah^ a fenced-off part in thc in- 
lerior of the mosque reserv'cd for thc use of thc caliph. Different 

' nqnz] CBuluq)^ ^oL li, p- 3 - JO- * YSqat, vwl. p. 31 J. 

* T^tmri, j, jip. 2443. 3451- 

' BnUdhuri, p. rz^; YljqiSl, vol, It, p- ; ibnJubajfT. p- 26 Z, 

* T^l&Vbri, p. 6l; p,. 117; M;jiqilj*i, p. 156. 

* MiiqT£ci\ wL p. ^ 47 . 13 * i^i-17! Mnq<ilKfp p- I- ^ ]hn-Ba|ra[al^ inoL i, pp. 

171* 373; ibn-iyuqmiq, if-H'dnfaJ cd. Vallen 

L Sujrttii vftL iip p* i 49 - 

' i[bn'i]-Paqih4^ p. 109, L: 3 . 

■ Vm*qCfcbit rvrL ii, p. 571, Olticn a*crjt» it lo Marian ibn-^-ZjakKin {Bala 4 hiii 1 ^ 
p. 6j L t6 = Hilti, p. io) or ti> 'Ulhmin (Maqnii, Tdl. 11^. p. 147J. 32). 
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rt^asotis have been assigned for its Lotroductionp the chief being 
prolection for the person of the caliph after the Khirijitc attempt 
upon h is Iife+^ Tht* mii^stitaA was evident I jr used bjr the caliphs 
for retirement and rest or for deliberation-* 

Likethem/^rrt^i the minaret was introduced by the Umayyads. 
SjTia was therefore the original home of the minaret. Hcre the 
minaret took the form of the native watch-tower or of its suc-^ 
cessor the church tower, whieh was square^* 

One of the earliest anthoritics * to mention a minaret on the 
Umayyad Mosqiic in Damascus explicitly States that it had been 
a watch-tower {nåfur) belonging to the Cathedral of Si. John. 
In Hgypt the minaret is satd lo have been introdured by a 
govemor of Mu'åwiyah who provided each of the foiir romers of 
the Mosqtje of ^Amr in al-Fusiat with one.* In aUMraqthe Ba^rah 
Mosque was provided by Mu^awiyah's govemorp Ziyad, with a 
stone minaret/ But it was again the famous Uma^'yad bnilderi 
ahVValTdp who was probably responsiblc for many minarets in 
SjTia and al-Hijåz. Al-Walld‘s govemor^ "^Umarp introduced the 
new feature into the Madinah Mosque/ After his time minarets 
becamc more and more ntimcrous. 

While the square stone minaret of Syria was the oldest in 
Islam and serv^cd as prototype for oihersp e$pec:ially in North 
Africa and Spain, it waa not the only type develaped. Moslem 
minarets fotlowed the traditional shape of the towers of the 
country in ivhich they arose. In Egypt minarets for many een- 
ru ries were bu ilt only of brick and the famous lighthouse of 
Alexandria p the P h aros^ is said by some to have exercised sonie 
archilecturaJ influence. In al-'Iråq a ninth-century Moslem 
tower-minaret at Samaira on the Tigris reflects the aneient 
Assyrian (high place) with its seven storics representing 

the sun, the moon and the five planets then known/ 

Bccause of its biblical association and as the first qfålaA of 
Islam* and the traditional stopping-place of Muhammad on 

^ DItuiwilH^ p. jatj; ibu^KhsttiaEi ^ , pp, f^-6; rf. toL i, 

P- ^^ 9 - 

* Cf. K vi> 3 . Mii, p. 116, 0 . » p, IL JLg. 

* ]bn-jii-F 4 iqlbi IcA: cf. p* 303, 

* Ma*^rS-dit Ti'ol. p. i4Sr ^ ■ BjilAdhun, p. J4?t, 

^ Waitfofcld, p. 7S; iblU'BiiEiatAK, \i p. 372, 

* Mama JucrciWt Jr.» øf Aijjns (Philadflphu, 

5 ) P PP- 376^7^ ^ bdow* pp, 41B-1 

* Iljm-SA'di vol* i* pL 1, p. 3: Karati i : 1^. 
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his famous noctumal journay hcavcnward, Jtnisalem vcty carly 
acquircd special sancthy in thc cyes of alJ Mos!ems.^ In 6^8 
whcn the Caliph ^Umar visitcd the ct(y hc possibly crected a 
simple place of worshsp of timber or brick on the Moriah hili, 
whero once stood the Tem pie of Solomon and later a heathen 
sanetuary and a Christian church* When ^Abd-al-Malik felt 
the need for a centre of worship that should outshine the Church 
of the Holy SepukhrCi* rival the Mosque of Makkah then in the 
hånds of the anti-calipK ^AbdlulUh ibn-al-Zubayr and deviatc 
therefrom the current of pilgrimage^^ he bu ilt in. 693; on tlie same 
sile in Jerusalem the Dorne of the Rock, AVTongly called the 
''Mosque of The Dorne therefore stands on onc of the 

most sacred spots on earth, a spot hallowed by Jewish, heat hen, 
Christian and Moslem associations and considered by tradition 
the place wherc Abraham i nten d ed to saertfiee his son Isaac- 
The Kuhe inscription round its dome, a part of which was later 
fahified by the Caliph abMa'mun^^ is one of the oldest Islamic 
writings extant.* ^Abd-abMalik used materials dertved from the 
Christian buildings that had stood there before they were 
destroyed or damaged by Chosroes II in 614 and employed native 
craftsmen, some of whom may have been of Byzandne origin. 
Here was a radical change from the old pattem^ in vol ving the 
introduetton of mosaic and other decorative modfs and a dorne 
intended to surpass ihc bcautiful cupola of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre.* The result was an aj-chitectural monument of 
such noble beauty that it has scarcely been surpassed anywhere+ 
To the Moslenis the Dorne of ihe Rock is more than a place of 
archteological interest and artistic valuta—it is a living syTnbol 
of their faith. xAlthough it has gone through a few changes and 
repairs, particularly as a result of the terrific earthquakc of 
ro 16/ the Dome has preserved in general its original form and 
is thereforc the earlicst Moslcm nrionument surviving. The oldest 
descripdon of it is that of ibn-abFaqthp‘ written about 903^ 
followed by that of al-Maqdisi* written about 985* 

* For J<^rusdl?m ai lliG icenc df jLudgmcdr day sn Nuwayri^ voL b PF- 

^ p. I$0- “ V»'<iubb vol. ib p, M, p. 120. 

* tn th^^ Af*.b ^liueuiTiL at Caiio ii a tomLAtont foiitid in the ermetery of Old 

Ciilro b«trin.|; rt Kufic inscriptien fktrd A.U. 31/651-2- S« IJoian Mu^amniFid 
al^lawliTi in voK xxxviii (1930)1^ pp^ i 179-91, 

■ p. 159. The Dome wu m^dlrd afler the cAllaednil of Cf M. S. 

and (Oltfomb 1934), p, J?. 

' Ibn-al-AlhlT^vol. ir, p, 309 . * Fp. [OCkIOI, ' Fp, 
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The Dorne h the shrine of which the Mosqtie b the The 

sanctuary, The term al-MasJid al-x^qsap we have learncd ^*1^ 
beforc, b used in Arabic Iheraturc In a generaj sense to i nel ude 
thc whole collection of sacred buildings comprbing the Dome 
the tombs* dcrvbh mDna3teries (smg. iaÅiynA or sdixfiyafi) 
and public fountaJns (sing^ soAif) erected bv many caliphs from 
'Abd-aUMalik to the Ottoman Sultan Sulaymån the Magni- 
ficent which cover an areaof some thirty-four acres. Strktly, the 
word Aq^a is appHcd to thc mosque huiU by ^Abd-al-Malik not 
far from the Dome. In its construction use was made of the ruins 
of Sl Church of Justinian, which stood on ihat aite until 

demolished by Chosroes. The Aq^a was rebuilt abouE 771 by 
the ^Abbåsid al-Mansur folio wing an earthquakcp and was later 
modificd by the Crusaders. Sa1ah-a]-D?n (Saladln) rcslored it 
(1187) to Islam^ As in the case of the Dome our cariiest dcscdp- 
tion of it dates from ibn-al-Faqih ^ and al-Maqdisi.* 

In 705 ^Abd-aJ'Malik's son al-Walid took over the siteof thc tims 
basitica of Damascus dcdicated to St^ Johni originally a tcmple 
of Jupltcrp and bu ilt there the grand mosque named after the 
Umayyads-^ How mueh of the Christian construction was pre- ^ 
served in a]-Walfd*s mosque b difhcult to ascertairtp The two 
Southern minarets stand on ancient church towers which be- 
longcd to the old basilica/ but the northem minaret, used as a 
beacon tower^ was certainly construeted by aJ-Wal!d and became 
the model for similar structures in Syr ja, North Africa and 
Spain. It is the o! dest pureJy Moslem minaret sunnving. The 
three naves and a transept, above which rises thc great domct 
with thetr mosaics, are abo the work of this caHph who, we are 
loldp cmployed Persi an and Indtan craftsme n as well as Grcck 
artisans pnovidcd by thc eniperor of Constantinople.* Papyri 

recentty discovered show that material and skilled workmen were 

■ _ _ 

I m ported from Egypt/ The Avalis were Sumptuously decorated 
with marblcs and mosaics. The geographer al-Maqdbip^'who 
visited the mosque in the latter part of the tenth century^ speaks 

^ 100. * pp, 

* Among tbe pruci^t Itading mosi^Lifii of Aleppo,. tiimi i*ml OHrut nmornC whtch 
'frere chiircH«« in thc pMt. 

* Cf, Vol. iip p. 59ix 

* |s* 158; ibn-^AEjikir, »ol. ^p p. 201; Uin-Jubayr, p, 261; cf. 
vol. Ki, p. tlg4, 

* H+ J. Bell in Dfr Mam, »ol. i\ (1911L PP-* ^74f 374- 

^ P- 1 S7i itc ■!» tf(diJiH p p, 57; iba-RuitMli^ p. jatl. 
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Df i ta mosaics of gold and precious stones repreMnting trcea and 
citie^s and b<?aring btraudfnl inacriptiona. These same representa- 
tionSj covered I ater by some pioos calLph^ were redJseovered 
in 19^8.^ In this mosque we find thefirst appcarance of the senil- 
circular niche for prayer (mihrMy Here the horsiishoe arch is 
also apparent. The vignette decorations served as a model for 
those of the great Qayrawån Mosque as rcmodelled by the 
Aghlabids in the ninth century. Though it was burned in 1069^ 
again m 1400 by Tamerlane and for the last time in the 

Umajiyad Mosque has ahvays held its place in Moslem imagina- 
tion as the fourth wonder of The world.* It is also eonsidered 
the fonrth sanetuary in Islam (above* p. 2ar)K 

In the period l>etwten the first primitive place of worship of 
aJ-Madinah and the tii'o sumptuous mosques of Jerusalem and 
Damascus the evolution of the Moslem congregalional (jarftaaA} 
mosqne was rendered complete. The congregational mosquep be 
It noted, has alwa>rs been more than a buildidg for devotionj it 
serves as a general assembly hall and as a politJcal and educationaJ 
forum The physical nceds of the congregation are now amply 
provided for by a sheltcred sanetuary and a covered approach; 
the ritual needs are mel by the minaretST, niches^ pulpits and 
ou tside fountains for abJution" and the pol i tical needs by a majesty 
of plan and splendour of ornament that help to serve notice on 
the World that the followers of the new faith are in nowise behlnd 
those who worship in the grand cathedrats of Christendom- 

Tn architcctura] helds ot her than the religtous the Umayyads F«Ibc«i: 
left but few monuments. Chief among these are the desertl^'JJ^ 
palaces erected by princes of the caliphal famiJy, Most of the 
caliphs themselves^ iike the Ghassanid miers before them, had 
country seats, and apart from Mu^åwiyah and ^Abd-al-Malik 
hard ly any of them lived in Damascus. In the capita! itscif 
nothing is lefl of the Khadra"** the impcrjal residence adjoining 
the great mosque, nor are any traces left of aUtIajjaj*s residence 
of the same name, al-Qubbah al^KhadrS\* in Wåsif, But the 

^ de Lorcy und M l vim Berchem, Ltr dt /0 rmirfttét déi ^ 

Damai (Prtfts, 19^). K. A. C- Crrtw^Hp, ArrÅftevtmre, prt. l (Ojeførd, 

pp - 119-20, 

* Ibn-kl-FKqTh, p, iq 6; ibn^^Aukir, vqL 1, p, 193; YAq{lr, voL il^ p, ^91« 

* In rccctit ycATi the pnadpal outbmki aipiiTLit Europnn authont^ IH Syria 
4 n 4 Effypt hnve had thnr inc^rptton in th« Fridny tnoiqtlc mcclin^i. 

* Ste Kbove^ p. 215, ] bti'al Athtfp ifflL t, p, 3x4. 

* BAtldhuH^ p. 290; Mw'&ctL TiutAlå, p, % 6 o; Va'qebi, p, 
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fringes of the Syrian desert src strewn wjth the remaiiis of 
palacca vvhieh were originally eithcr Roman for tresses on the 
/hnes repaired and rcmodciled by Umayyad archllccls or whicb 
were erected by those architeetø on By kantine and Persi an 
paUems. The ruins of a palacc known by the modern name of 
abUkhaydir lie not far from ^Ayn al-Tainr on the eastern side 
of the Syrian desert, but it is not certain whether they betong to 
a late Umayyad or an carly ^Abbå5id semeture.’ On the south- 
Western edge of the desert the remains are more numerous« 

Herc YazTd* son of 'Abd-abMalik, either built or restored a 
palaceealled MLiwaqqar,*of which few remains are lefL Kis son 
al-Waltd who was addleted to the ehase and less mnoeent 
pastimeSp oceupied the neighbouring QastaPand al-Azraq** both 
Roman posts in Transjordan. To this same Caliph ai-Walid II 
Ls aseribed the budding of another palace in this region known by 
the modern name al-Miishatta (al-Mashra),“ which was the first 
in this region to be vtsited by archæologists The strueture was 
Icft unhnished at the death of its eaJiph-budder. The magnificently 
carved facade of this beautiful chAteau is now in the KaUer 
Friedrich Museump Berlin.* The besl known palace in thU group 
is^ however, Qu^yr (the liltlc castle ofj ^Amrahp lyingcast of the 
Jordan in a direct line from the nortbern edge of the Dead Sea. 

This castle, probably built betwisen 712 and 715 by al-Walid 1 ^ 
was dtscovered for the leamed worid by Alois Miisd^ in 1898. 

The name is prestimably modem,+ sinte we sec no trace of it in 
Arabie literature, \Vhat makes this budding especially remark¬ 
able is the citraordtnary mural paintings lo be discussed in the 
ncxt scction. 

Most theologians of Islam maintained that the representa- r^intin« 
tiDji of men and animab was the prerogattve of God alonc and 

* Gertrude L. Bctb 4 / (OjcfarJi 

* ¥a). jv, p, tM&j, Al-BAla«', yfhtn Uie poUce stood^ wai tlur s^uthem 
region of tbe cAMten Joitimti dlllrict wd »mprued uidcst .Moab. 

* Ffom LAtiii rmtle. Vl^Stp vol. i% p. 55, 

* Tidxirft tdL ilf p. 1743. 

* Dedorjln profiuncUtiMi MihnUa, winter re*art. 

* Coo^Aill R, E, Bnimiiow and A, Oqitluicw^LL Dm* /ViUFi'jin^ 

vol, ti {StrusbiLTg, PP- lOJ-70; TL Scbuli and J. StttrgOw^liL “MKhina”, 

JtiÅréM*-Å dtr val ^v {1904^ pp. 

* uirJ dfn^trf StÅ/iflStT JfllifÅ iwf pi. I (ViennBp I902)p 

pp, 5 fM.j MlumI, A'iiwr t* (V^ieaiw, 1907). Mutil »niidered al- 

WaUd II tht bLulder.. 
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considered him who Jntrudcd on thb domairi a blasphcmer. This 
hostile attitude toward repræsentation al art^ a corollary of the 
uncomprornising monotheism of the Koran and its prohibition 
of idolat^y^ derives its direct sanction from a /tadfi-k in which 
the Prophet is reported to have declared that those to he most 
severely punished on the day of judgment are the painters.^ 
T'he teem used^ (portrayers)* would apply to stulp- 

lors as well. No representation of human beings therefore oceurs 
anywhere on mosques, though in a few cases we find it on palaces 
and in books. Almost all decorative motifs in Moslem art are 
der i ved from the vegeta ble kingdom or from geometrical figiares- 
The success achieved in later ages in this ficid is evinced by the 
term *^arabcsque" appHcd to this style of decoration tn most of 
the European languages. But the Arabians themselv^cs had no 
devclopcd feeling foreither plastic or pictorfaJ artp as their remains 
in the peninsula and the literary descriptions of their sanetuaries 
clearly indtcatc. What we call Moslem art was eclecttc m its origtnp 
motifs and execution, mostly the product of the ar tis tic genius of 
the subjugated peoples, hul developed under Moslem auspices 
and peciiliarly adapted to the demands of the Moslem religionp 

The earhest illustrations of Mos lem pictorial art are the 
frescoes of Qu^a>T ^Anirah^ which suggest workmanship of 
Christian paintepi. On the walb of this Transjordanian pieas ure- 
housc and bath of the Umayyads are pictures of six royal per- 
sonagesj indudmg the callph himseif and his enemy Roderick, 
the last VLsigothic klng of Spain. Other symbolic hgures repre¬ 
sent Victory, Phtiosophy, History and Poet^>^ A hunting-scene 
depicts a lion atlaeking a wild ass. A number of nude pictures 
represent dancers^ musicians and merr>’maker 3 . The ornament 
consiats of draperies, foHage growing out of vaseSj vines, palm 
trees woth clusters of fruiti laurcl and birds of the desert. The 
inscriptions are mostly Arabic, with 3 few names in Greek. 
Nowhere cIsc in the Mosicm world have murals been preserved 
in such perfeet condition. 

In pre-Islamic time the Arabians had various types of song: 
caravan, martialt religions and amorotis* Traces of the prim i- 
ti ve religious hynms are stil! preserv'ed in the /aihyak^ of the 

* Bukk&n, Vftt Tii, p. 61. 

* 'The rficitalion of the hymh be^naini;; nilli ** (hitrt I Hm}; Bukhiri, 

ii, p. 135, 
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pilgrimage ccriimony. The inshdd^ dr charitingof pKjelryp 
tained in the cantlllatioti (tajwtd) of the Koran. Rut the caravan 
song^ Åudå*, was their favourlte andj in tht![r estimatiorip the 
first form of singing^ The /luda —50 goes the legcnd m a!' 
Mas'udt'—€figi nated wheii onc of the founders of the race, 
Mudar ibn-Ma^add,* fcll from his camef fractured his hånd 
and in his beautifut voicc began to cryp "Ya-yadåhl Va-yadah!" 
(Op my hånd! Op my hand!)^ vrhich synchronized wtlh the xteps 
of the camel and kept it mening, It was tJiis cry that created 
the metre of rajas used in caravan sbngs and the simplest of 
alJ poetical metres* 

The South ArabJans undoubtcdly had their own types of song 
and musical mstruments* about which vcr>^ htile is knowop but 
it is doubtful whether that tradition formed a part of the heritage 
of the Northern^ and tonscrqucntly the Mos lem, Arabians. The 
pre-Islamic inhabitants of abJ;f ijai used as their principal instru¬ 
ments the squarc lambourine (^/wjf), the Hule 
and the reed pipe or oboe (ramr, mhmåry* They also knew the 
skin-bellied lute At about the time of ihe Prophet 

foreign musical mfluences were bcginning lo te IL The G has¬ 
så nid princes kept choruscs of Greck gtrl singers. The Lakhmids 
of al-bllrah had the Persian wooden-bellied lute whence 
Eng, “lute^‘)* which the !;lijåEis borrowcd. One tradition makes 
aLNadr ibn-al-Hårith ibn-Kaladah, the pbysicFan and poet- 
minstrel whose pagan recitals competed wJth the revel ations of 
Muhammad in winning the favour of the people,* responsible 
for the introduction of this instrument mto Makkah front 
al-fjirah^ Another tradition credits Ibn-Surayj (f rtf, 726 ) 
with introducing this Persian lute, Hc is said to have seen it 
for the first time in the hånds of Persian workers brought to 
Arabia in 684 by ^Abdullåh ibn-ai-Zubayr to rebuiLd the 
Ka''bah** La ler the wood-wind instrument called in Persian wJy 
(verticaJ flute) was likewbe borrowedp together with the name^ 
as the rcscarchcs of Henry G. Farmer* indicatc. Evidently 

^ Vtil. viiip p. ^2. * CL in t Cb, 1 : 30, 

* M u'udip vol. vaii, p. 9 vol, ii, p, 1 7 J. 

^ vol, liC p, 1^71 vol, viÉi, p, 93, 

^ Hc il juppoiéd ro bc the onc rcfctrcd to in lur. 3J : 5-6, 

' vol. viil, pp. 91^-4, * vol, i, p, 

• Atiatif Så<åtiy {1929), pp, j 19 pp, Hf,; A 

ArMan A/unt lÅt X/l/tÅ (London, p, 7, 
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most of the fåhilivah professional singers were fejnale* and 
rhe itaelf a book of songs» has handed down to u$ tho" 

narnes of a fow of them * Some of the elegi es moumifig the 
famous hero Sakhr by his sjster al-Khans å\ a contemporary of 
the Prophet and cclebrated as the greatest poetess of the Arafas* 
were evidently composed as songs** Most of the pre-blamic 
poets evJdently sang iheir compositions to music. 

Mo ham mad "s denunciation of poets* was not directed against 
ihem as such but merely as the mouthpicces of heathenism^ The 
Prophet may have looked with disfavour upon ntusie also be- 
Cause of hs association with pagan religious rites. According 
to a /taditÅ he ts said to have deel ared the musical instrument 
to bc the deviPs muezzin, serving to call men to hb ivorship.^ 
Most Moslem Icgists and thcologians frowned on music; some 
eondemned it in aJJ its aspects; a fcw looked upon it as religicmsly 
utipraiseworthy thongh not actually si nful (fi&råm); 

but the view of the masses was better expressed in the adage+ 
“Wine is as the body^ music as the soulp ar;d joy is their off- 
spring 

Soon after the first awe inspired by Islam had wom off the 
tendency of sociaJ change in al-yijaz veered toward the esthetic 
side^ especially undef ^Uthruan^ the first caliph with a taste for 
wcalth and display< Harmony between voice and instrument 
was then learned. What rhe A rable authors style al- 

mutqan or al-raqtq, artistic or elegant singingp that highly 
developcd type in which there is application of rhythm lo 
the melody of songp became well esublished m al-Hijåz, Male 
professional musicians appear for the first time under the 
sobriquet mukhannathiin^ i,e* effeminatep men who dyed their 
hånds and affecled the man ners of women. Siich a man was 
Tuways (the little peaeock, 632-710) of al-Madinah^ considered 
the father of song in Islam. Tuways Is supposed to have intro- 
duced rhythm into Arabic music and to have been the first lo 
sing in thal language to the accompaniment of an instrumentp 
the tambourine.* 

^ thI, idii, p+ t 4 Q- * Sur- 3 ^: 734 6 - 

* Co?V$ult N^uwayrlj ^VtAJ/aÅ, vøl, iY> pp. 113-5; Fanncr^ ^raåiitH AfmJtCi pp, 34 - 5 ; 

A- Jih Wtmintkp A 0/ Jradårt^tt (Leydcn, 1927 }p 

p. 173^ 

* Nnwliijji p+173. Coibult Nuwayii, \'iqL Iv^ pp, 136 tig. 

^ vol. iii PP* 170* 17 175^ 
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The first generation of Mosicm singers^ headed by "ftiways^ 
consisted of foreign libertines, ^ of s^tudents, 

chief ainong whom was ibn-Snnayj (ca. 634-726)^ rcgardcd as 
One of the four great singers of Islam*^ Besid es credhing hiiti 
with the introduction of the Persian lute tradition ascribe^s to 
him the tise of the baton for directfng musical pcrformances. 
Ibn-Surayj was a freedmant the son of a Turk, and enjoyed 
the patronage of the famous beauty Sukaynaht daughlcr of al- 
flusayn. He eounted among his teachers the M akkan negro 
client Sa*fd ibn-Misjah (or Musajjah, f ru. 7 ^ 4 )' SaTd, the first 
Mak kan musician and perhaps the greatest of the Umayyad- 
period, is said to have travelied in Syria and Persia and to have 
been the first to put Byzandne and Persian songs into Arabic.® 
Hc is evident ly the one who sj'stematizod Arabi an musical 
theory and practicc of classica) times. Another student of his 
Mras al-Gharid,* a half-brced Berber who, as a slave of Sukaynah, 
was also trained by ibn-Surayj * and^ after his second master^ 
attained the enviable rank of one of the four singers of Islam* 
The other two were ibn-Muttrix. (t 7 ^S% Fersian origin, 
|>opulariy dubbed "the rymbalist Arabs",^ and 

Ma^bad ("[■ 743)# ^ Madliiese mulatto who was a special favourite 
at the courts of al-WalTd I, Yazld II and al-WalTd 11 .* Before 
Set tlin g in the capital Ma'bad had wandered as a niinstrel all 
over Arabia. Among the songstresses (jfiydtt) JamHah (f ra. 
720), a Madinese frcedwoman, was the artistic queen of the 
first generation J Her rcsidence proved a centre of attraction for 
the leading mtisicians and singers of Makkah and al-Madlnahp 
many of whom were her pupils; conspieuous among the frequent 
auditors at her concerts was the poet of love, ^Umar ibn-abl- 
Rabf ah- Among her pupils shecounted Hababah and Sallimah, 
the favourkes of Vazid II. The crowning ev<sm of Jamflah^s 
picturesque career was her imposi ng pilgrim age to Makkah at 
the head of a gorgeous procession of singers and songstresses, 
poets and musicians^ admirers and friends^ all in gala dress and 
On richly caparisoned mounts;* 

Occasional concerts and briJIiant musical events held in the 

* j 4 ^ÅJnå\ vol. i, p. E^S. * /^‘d. v**!, iih p. S4 . 

* flit Snt mimr was ^Abd-at-MaSi^. GÅarId mtnnu '"the ffopdl 

^ i, pp. 99-JOO. * /éid. voL i, P- tj*- 

” /^idr pp. 19 ToLvii, pp, 124 

* /Aid. vol. vii, p, 135, 
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homts of aristocralic ladies atrracted tltrong> of diLtitt&nti. The 
wood-bollicd lule introduced from Persia through al-IjErah had 
by this lime parily superseded the nat 5 ve sk i n-bel lied lute. 
Anolhcr favourite stringed instrument the a kind of 

psaltety. The wind instruments included the flute and 

rced pipe(^Ar/ 5 Wid’r)aswellasthehorri(#w^),Thc pereussion instru¬ 
ments were represented by the square tambourine^ especially 
favo ured by the women, and by the drum Qaéf) and cymbals 
or castanels (sufiuj). Notes* when known, were transmitted by 
word of mouth from one generation to another and have eon- 
sequently been entirely lost. The A^Ådfti is replete vvith versea 
set to music under the Umayyads, yet it has preserved not a 
solitary nole for us. On the oeeasion of a visit to al-Hijåz by the 
Christian Hunayn al-Htri, dean of the Traq singers, such a 
CTOwd gaihcred at the residence of Sukaynah in hear him that 
the porch on whkh they met eollapsed, resul ting in ihe death 
of the distinguished visitmg artist.* The holy pilgrimagc, with all 
ihe celebrities it hrought from different parts of the Moslem 
World, alforded the Hijåz musici ans and singers an annual 
opportunity for the display of their talent, It was customary for 
them on special occasions to meet the caravan and perform en 
route. The has left us a description of a pilgrimage- 

parade in which 'Umar ibn-abt-Rabfah, the representative of 
the poctical spirit of the age^ dad in his Anest attire and dirting 
with female wayfarers^ took the leading part- In hU company 
was ibn-Surayj, whose singing of "Umar's versts distracted the 
pilgrims from the observance of their ri tu at is tic ceremonies.* 
Thiis did Makkah, and more partieularly aUMadinah, become 
in the Umayyad period a nursery of song and a conservatory 
for musk." As such they supplkd the court of Dan^ascus with an 
everdnereasing stream of talent. In vain did the conservatives 
and ulema press their objections, linking music and song with 
wine-bibbing and gaming as forbidden pteasures {mafdAi) and 
quo ting Prophetic iiadllhs which placc such diversions among 
the most powerful mcans by which the devil scducczs men. The 
tide could not be slemmed; the Muses stood too high in public 
favour to sufifer from such verbal attacks. Their devotees could 
quote equally striking sayings ascribed to the Prophet * and 

' vol^ii, p, IJ7. ■ /ilt/, vol. I, p. loj. * Vf/, Uit p- aj7. 

^ Chuzålij, /A>£i* ^ Ufwm dA (Coiro, 13^4)^ vd, U, pp. 138 
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iTiight very wdl argue that poetry, music and song did not alwayis 
tcnd to d^base, that thcy contributed their share to the rcfine- 
ment of social intcrcoorse and to the sublimation of the relation- 
ships between the sexes.^ It was the s^ond Umayyad caJiph, 
YazTd It hJmself a composer, who introduced singingaud musical 
instruments into the Damascus court,^ He initiated the practice of 
holding grand festivities in the palace which featured wine and 
song, hereafter inseparable in royal festivab^ *Abd-al«Malik 
patronized ibn-Misjah of the Mijaz school. His son al-WaJldp 
the patron of artSp summontd ibn-Surayj and Ma^bad to the 
Capital^ where they ’^^'ere recclvcd with great honour, Yazid II, 
successor of the aiistere and puritanical ^Umart reiiistatcd poetry 
and music in public favour through his H^babah and Sahlmah.^ 
Hishåm bestowed his patronogc on Hunayn of abyirah. The 
pleasure-lo\Hng Walid II. himsclf a player on the lute and com* 
poser of songs, welcomed to bb court a host of musician-singers, 
including the noted Ma^bad.* HU reign coincided with the 
blossoming of music in the twin cities of al-HLjåz. So widely 
spread was the cultivation of the musical art under the last 
Umayj'ads that it providcd their enemies* the \Abbåsid faction^ 
with an effeetive argument in their propaganda to undermine 
the house of **ungodly usurpens”, 

^ vfli. iii^tip! 235-6; Naw&ji^ pp. 

■ vot. Jrtip p, 70; cT* v, pp, 156-7- 

* Mju^adi, vd, Vi pp. 446 Yfll. vi, p. 4. 
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Mu^mtniid 5,/Abti-At-MAJ-iK (tiS^-7Q5} 


S, ^Umar II 


A me ^owing th« ^cnriilagicflJ TcInLLoiiEhip af ihc MarwAniil 

CRliphfe of th« UmnyyAd djri^Mty 

Ak AB authoritie« highly estcem Hi&him andp as wc Icamcd 
befortp rightly rank him after Mu^awiyah and 'Abd-al-Malik as 
thc third and last true st^^tcsman of the banu-Umayyah* HU 
four successors^ with thc cscccptian of Man\'ari II, who cndcd 
the dynasty, proved incapable if not dissolute or degenerate. 
Even before the time of Hisham it became the fashion for the 
calipht as exemplified by Yazid H, to pass his time in the chase 
and over hU wine cup and to be absorbed more in music and 
poetry than in the Koran and State affairs. The eunueh systemp 
which made the harem institution possiblCj was now fully de- 
veloped. Indulgencc in luxury due to inereåsed wealth and a 
superabundance of slaves was rife. Even the reigning family 
could no longer boast pure Arabian biood. Yazid 111 (744) was 
the first caliph in Islam born of a slave mother.^ His two suc“ 
cessors were also som of such freed women.* Sueh evils among 

^ THbd.rif tal. iip p. 1874; VA^ci-dljh voL Ut 401; vnU di pp. Jl-l. S(c 
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tlie ruling cla&R were only too sympt om atic of gcitieral moral 
turpitudc. The characteristic vices of civilisationH espcoially 
tliosc involviogf winc^ women aiiid song^ had seiJicd iiport the 
sons of the dcscrt and were bcg^inning to sap the vital i ty of the 
youthful Arab Srociety^ 

The ancient and typical weakness of Arabian social lifOf Mrith 
ita Qver-empha&is on individualism, tribai spirit and feuds 
(^a^aålyaA\ was again reasserting itself. Such bonds as Islam 
had tcmporarLly provided for holding in check the centrifugal 
forces latent in social life organtzed on a large scaie were now 
bccoming loose. Beginning with *^Uthmånp the hitherto reprcsscd 
family apirit began to assert itself^ 

North Arabian tribos had before [slam emigrated into ai- 
Iraqp where they established the Dlyar Rabrah (the abodc of 
the Rahfah tribe) along ihe Tigris^ and the Diyar Mudar (the 
abede of the Mudar tribe) along the EuphrateSh The first place 
among the banu-Mudar was held by the Qays dan- Other tribes 
who had settled in Syria originally came from South Arabia 
and were therefore called Yamanites. In the Yamanite party 
of Sjria the leading faction was the banu-KaJb. The Arabs of 
Khuråsanp the north-eastem province of Persia, were mainly 
coionists from al-Basrah and were therefore mostly North 
Arabians; the leading tribe there was TamTm, comesponding to 
Qays in the Euphrates region. In Khur^In the Yamanite party 
went by the appellation of Azdite, afler the name of the leading 
family^ In other regions the Qaysites were called Nizarites or 
Ma^addites.^ But no matter what name these tribes went by 
the alignment was usuaJly that of North Arabian against South 
Arabian tribes. Consciousof some deep^rooted racial distinetionp 
the North Arabiansp who traced their descent to Ishmael and 
styled themselves ^AdnajiJp were never ful ly amatgamated with 
the South Arabiansp who carried their pedigree back to Qahtanp 
the Joktan of Genesis lO: 25 sif. The Qaysites became in course 
of time the nucleus of one political partyp and the Yamanites of 
another. 

Mu'åwiyah, the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, raised his 
Syrian throoe on Yamanite shoulders. His aon and successor, 

1 Oli Arab Iriba COtliulE jba-Duray p F. WOi^eidield^ 
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Yar.id, whose mother, Mapun, l>eIonged lo ihe KalbitciS of the 
Yamanile party, contracted a marriage with a Kalbhe woman, 

The jcaJou5 Qaysites refused to recogni^e his successor, 
Mo'awiyah II, and deel ared forthe pseudo-caltphibn-al-ZubajT,. 

The decisive viciory of the Kai bi tes over the Qa^'sltes at Marj 
Rahit (684) secored the thronc for Marn''ån, the father of the 
Marwånid branch of the Umayyad house. Under aJ-WaIid I 
Qapite power reached its culmination in al-Hajjaj and his 
cotisin Muhammad, the conqtieror of India, and in Qutaybah, 
the subduer of Central Asia. Al-WalTd^s brother SuLayman 
favoured the Yamanites. Yaald 1 [j hovrev^^ under the [nfluente 
of his M ud ari mother patron[j£ed the Qaysite party, as did al- 
VV^alTd [I; Yazld lll relied upon Yamani arms !n wrestmg the 
sceptre from the hånds of his predecessor^ abWaltd H. Thus did 
the caliph in the latter part of the Umayyad period appear to 
be rather the head of a particular party than the sovercign of a 
United empire. 

The polarisation of the Moslent worid by this Arab dualism 
of Qays and Yaman, who also appear under other names, beesme 
now complete. it precipitated the downfall of tlie dy^asty and 
ils jII effeets were manifest in years to come and m widely sepa¬ 
rated pi aces. The district of Damasciis itsclf was once the scene 
of relentJess warfarc for iwo ycars all bccausc, as we are told^^ 
a Ma*addite had dlched a water-melon fromaYamanite^s garden. 

In distant Murcia In Spain biood is said to have dowed for 
se veral years because a Mu darite picked a vine leaf from the 
yard of a Yamanitc^* Evcrywherej in the Capital as well as in the 
provinces, on the banks of the I ndus, the shores of Sictiy and 
the horders of the Sahara, the ancestral feud, transformed into 
an alignment of twppolitical parties, one against theother^ made 
itscif felt, It proved a potent factor in ulttmatcly aifesting the 
progress of MoAlcm arms in Franee and in the dceline of the 
Andalusian caliphate. In Lebanon and Palestine the issuc seems 
to have remained a living one unril modem times, For we knonr 
of pitched battles fought belwcen Ihe two parties as late as the 
early part of the cjghteenth century* 

The lack of any definite and fixed rulc of hereditary succession The pro- 
to the caliphal thronc caused no smalt measure of national dis- 
turbance. Mu'åwiyah initiated the wisc and far-sighted policy 

* Ak4riiPFida\ «|1. ii. p. *4- * Ihn-'JdiLan, -rcirii* p, 
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of nominating his son as his succ^ssotp but the antiquate^i 
Arabian tri bal principlc of acniorJty in succession s tood in con- 
stant conflict viulh thc natuml ambition of tbe ruling fathcr to 
pass tht sovcrcignty oii to his son. Homøge by thc peoplc bccame 
the on!y sure title to the throne. Of the fourteeti Umayy'ad 
caliphs only four—Mu^åwiyab I, Yaatd I,. Marwln I and 'Abd- 
al-Malik—had their sons as immediate successors, The already 
complicated problem was rendered more complicated by the 
precedent establ ished w^hen thc founder of the Marwanid branch 
designatcd his son 'Abd-al-Malik as his successor, to be fol¬ 
io wed by his other son Once in power, ^^bd-al^ 

Malik did the natural thing: hc tried to divert the succession 
from his brothcr "'Abd-al-^Azfz to his owm son ai-Walid, in the 
meantime designating his other son, Sulaymån, as the second 
nominec.* Al-Walid in his tum made an unsuccessfuJ cflFort to 
deprive his brothcr Sulaymån of his right in favour of his own 
son. All thcse manæuvres were, of coursep far from being con- 
ducive to the stabiiity and continuLty of the regime, 

The dissentient Shritcs, who nevcr acquicsced in the rule of 
the -^Umayyad usurpcrs^" and never forgave them the wrong 
they perpetrated against *Ali and al-Huaayn;, bccame now more 
activc than evcr, Their wholc-hearted devotion to the descendants 
of the Prophet made them thc focus of popular sympathy. To 
their camp railicd many of those who werc dissatished poIiticaUyi. 
economically or socialty ivhh the rule of the banu-Umayyah, 
In al-^lraq, wherc the majority of the population had by now 
becomc Shf ah, opposition lo Syrian rukp which arose originally 
out of the feeling tbat it deprived tbclr country of its national 
independencet now took on a religious colour« In the Sunnile 
ranka themselves, the pietists charged the caliphs with worldli- 
ness and neglecrof koran ic and tradirional Uw and were every- 
where ready to give rcligiokis sanetion to any opposition that 
might be raiscd. 

Still another destructive force was in operation. The *Abb^ids, 
desccndants of an unde of the Prophet» al-*Abbas ibn-^Abd~al- 
Muttalib ibn-Hashim, began to press their claim to thc throne. 
CIcverly they made common cause wilh the \Alid5 by emphasii- 
ing the rights of the bouse of H^him, The ShT'ah regarded 
this family as consisting primarily of the deacendanig of ^Ali, bul 

*■ Vit'qflbi, voL iij p. 3^*6. * pp. 334-5. 
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the 'Abbåsids induded themselves as members of the Håshimite 

branch of the QuraysK and thereforc doser to the Prophet than 
the banU’Umayyah.* 

Taking advantage of the widespread discontent and posing 

as defenders of the true faith, the dcscendants of al-'Abbas 

soon bccame the chainpionB and Jeaders of the anti-Umayyad 

movement. For their headquarters and seat of propaganda they 

chose a Uttle village south of the Dead Sea^ ai-umaymah * by 

name, seemlngly harmicss and aloof from the rest of the worJd 

but in reality strategicalJy dose to the caravan route and the 

junction of the pilgrim roads. Here the stage w'as set for the 

earlicst and most subtle propagandist movement in polJtieal 
IslaiTii 

Non-Arabian Moslems in general and Persian Moslems in Th« 
partieular had good rcason for dissatisfaction. Far from bcJng 
granted the cxpectcd economic and social cquality with Arabian 
Mosicms, thcy were instead generally rcduccd to the position of 
dients and were not aiways exempted from the capitation tax 
paid by non-Mosiems, \Vhat made them more dlscontentcd was 
the consciousncss that they represented a higher and more 
ancient culture, a faet acknowi edged even by the Arabi ans 
themselves. It was among such discontented neophytes that the 
S hl i te-Ah båsid seed found fertile soil. From al'*Iråq, aiways 
loyal to the ^Aiid cause, the Shfah doctrine spread into Persia 
and struck root esped all yin the north-eastem provin ce, Khurasan, 
which was then mueh Urger than now. fn Persia the way had 
been somewhat prcparcd by the Azd-Mudar feud perpetuated 
by the Arabs. But dceper forces were at work. Under the guise 
of ShT^ah islam, Iranfanism was revivjfying itseif, 

The sero hour in the life of the Umayyad dynasty approached 
when a coalition was dfeeted hetween the SKi*ite, Khuråsånian 
and 'Abbasid forces which was utilized by the last for their own 
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ad vantage. This coaJitiort was headed hy abu-a 1 -*Abbas^ a great- 
grcat'grandson of al-"Abbas^ the unde c>f the Prophet, Under his 
leadership revolutionary Islam opposed the ex isting order with 
a feigncd ideal of theocracy and a promise of return to ortho- 
doxy. On June 9, 747* the long-meditated revolt broke out when 
the 'Abbåsid agent in Khuråsån^ abu-Mustirn^ a Pers i an freed' 
man of obscure origin,* unfurled ihe black banner^ originally 
the standard of Muhammad but now the ^Abbåsid emblem. At 
the head of the Azd (Yamani) tribe be enlered the capital„ Marw* 
but the majority of hb adherents were Iranian peasants and 
clients rather than Arabs** In vain did Nasr ibn-Sayyår, the 
Umayj'ad govemor of Khuråsanp appeal to Marwan I! for aid+ 
In a pathetic letter he had recourse to poelry,® But Marv»^in^ 

though in persona! energy and capacity superior to hb Immcdiate 
predecessors, made no response, for hb hånds were fuU with an 
uprising at home which had spread from Palestine to Hims. 
ft was the same old trouhle between Qapites and Yamanitest 
^vhich, explojted hy ambitious aspirants to the ealiphate^ had 
assumed the proportions of civJI war under his tw'o predecessore 
Yazjd III and Ibrlhlm. YazTd had made matters worse by 
espousing the Qadarite doctrtne, Ibrahim headed fhe Yamanite 
party. Mangan 11, favoured by theQaysites, had committed the 
fatal mistake of transfemng not only his residence but atso 
the State burcaux to H arran in Mesopotamia, thus alien atmg 
the s>Tnpathies of all Syrians. Besides tlic Syriansn the mainstay 
of Umayyad power, the Kbårijstes of ab'lraq—ever the deadiy 
rnemy of eslablished order—werc now in open rebellion,* In 
Spain the ancestral feuds w'ere rending in pieces that western- 
most province of Islam. For three years the sexagenarian caliph^ 
w'ho pre\iou3 to his accession had won the sobriquet Marw^in 
abhlimår (the ass) for his unfailing perseverance in w'arfarc,® 
held the ficid agatnst the Syrian and Kh 3 rijite insurgents and 
proved himself an able general. To him as the military organiser 
of these campaigns ts aseribed the change from fighting in lines 
(fw/ri/), a practice ballow'ed by association with the Prophet’s 
methodof warfane, to that of eohorts (kardus), small units more 
compact and at the same time more mobile. But it was too late 

* Cf- 1S6. * T^bkri, voL it, pp. Dtnm^Kri, pp, 35-4 

* faåAri, p- NltheUun^ I/ui^ry^ p. 351, 

* TAlxa^. vol. til pp^ 
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for him to redeem the general situation, The stin of the banu- 
Uniayyah was fast approaching Ils set ting,, 

The faJl of the capItal of Khurlsan, Mane, was fotlowed ifi Ti,« fiTna 
749 by the fail of ihe leading city of aUTraq, al-Kufahr the^^“* 
hiding-place of abu-al-*Abb^p whieh surrendered to the insur- 
gents wfthout mueh opposition. Hcre on Thursday, Octobcj* 30, 

749 > public homagc was paid in the chicf mosqne to abu-al- 
*Abbas as caliph*^ The first ^Abbisid caliph was thus enthroned. 
Ever}*where the white banner of the Umayyads was in retreat 
beforc the black banner of the ^Abbåsids and their confederates. 
Manvan rcsolvcd on a last, desperate standr With 12,000" men 
bc advaneed from Hairan and was met (Jamiary 750) on the 
left bank of the Greater Zåb, a tri bu tarv of the TigriSp by the 
enemy forces headed by ^Alxlullah ibn-^AJi^ an unde of the new 
caliph^ The wilJ to win and the expeetation of viet ory were no 
longer o n the side of the Sy rian army and hs defeat was decisive. 

Afrer the battie of the Zab Syrla. lay at the feet of the 'Abbasid 
Victors* Its leading townSj one after the other, opened their 
gates to ‘Abdullah and his Khurasani troops. Only at Damascus 
was it found necessary to lay siége, but the proud capital sur¬ 
rendered on April 26p 750* after a few days. From Palestine 
AbduJlåh sent a detaehment in pursuit of the fugidve caliph, 
who was caught and kllled (August 5, 750) outside a chtirch in 
which he had sought refuge at Bu^Tr* (Busiris) in Egypt* where 
his tomb is still pointed oul. His head and, accoi^ing to al- 
Mas^^udi/ the insfgnia of the caliph ate were senr to abti-al- 

*Abbas, 

The ^^bbasids now cm barked upon a policy of extenninating 
ihc Umayyad housc. Their general 'Abdullah shrank from no 
measurc necessary for wiping out the kindred enetny root and 
branch* On June 2$, 750^ he invited eighly of them to a banquet 
at ahu-Futrus, anetent Antipatris on the River near 

Jaffa, and in the coursc of the feast had them all cut down* After 
spreading leathem covers over the dead and dying he and his 
lieutenants continucd iheir repast to the accompaniment of 

* Vft^qebi, vol. Ut pp, 417-1^^ Tiibari^vol, iii, pp. 37-33; toI. vi, pp, 5 ;^^. 

* Tftiaarfp vol. uJ, p, 47 (d^r p- 45), Scc flbpiFVp p. 116, 

■ Abo AEiQ^, probaUy Bflfijr in Fayyum. Cojuult Siwimi ibn'Kl- 

Muq^fTiL', Sijf^ C. F. (Hftmhkirg, 
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human groan^,^ Agents and spiea wcre sent all over thc Moslem 
World lo hunt dow^n fugitive scions of thc fallen family* some of 
w'hom ''sought rcfuge in rhe bow els of the carth"." l'he dramatk 
escape of the youthful *Abd-aURahmån ibn-Mn'avviyah ibn- 
HishSiTi to Spairii whcrc he succecded in cstablishjng a nevc 
and brilliant Umay^^ad dy nas ty, beJongs to a latcr chaptcr, 
Even the dead w'CTe not to escape the mthless* chastisement 
metéd out by the Abb^ids. The remains of ihe caliphs in 
OamasciiSj QinnasrJn and other places wcrc exhumcd by '^Ab- 
diillåh and dcsecrated, The corpse of Sulayman was dug out 
from DSbiq. That of Hishåm w'as disentombed from ahRu^fah, 
where il w'as found embaJmcd, and after being scourged eighty 

times was burned to ashcs * Only the tomb of the pions "Umar II 
escapcd violation^ 

With ihe fall of the Umayyads the glory of Syria passed away^ 
hegemony ended. T he Syr sans aw^oke too late to thc realisa¬ 
tion that the centre of gravity in- islam had left their land and 
shifted easttvard, and ihough thej'' made se ver al armed attempis 
to regain their former importance all proved futile. Al lasi thev' 
set their hopes on an expected Sufyåni,* a sort of Me^siahp to 
come and deliver rhem from ihe yoke of their Traqi oppressors. 
To the present day one hears Moslems in Syria refening to a 
fortheoming descendant of Mu^åwiyah* But the Umayj'ad fall 
meant more than this^ The truiy Arab period in thc historv of 
Islam had now passed and thc first purely Arab phase of ihe 
J si amic empire began to niove rapidJy toward its closc. The 
Abbåsid gove^ment called itseJf new era, and a ne^ 

cra dv^as. The IraQisfelt freed from Syrian luteiage^ TheShTites 
considered themselves aven ged. The clienls bceame emanet- 
pated. Al-Kufah| on the border of Persia^ was made the nevr 
capitaL Khuråsanians formed the caliphal bodyguard and 


' F- 7^^ it-i ifcl.Allifr, vol. V. pp. 

3-9 Mubmd^ p, 707 ? A^Adm, toI, Sv, p, ifiij F^Årr, pp. 

lijJ T^plmna* p, 4^7. Compare Ui« ttory of Jeh«^* ^lErmiinnliop 

jtd k|,, Cftiro, 1935, vol. U. pp, 160-63). 
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Persiafis accupied ihe chief posts in the govemment. The 
original Årabian aristocracy was rcplaced by a hierarchy of 
officers drawn from the whole gamut of races under the eaJiphate^ 
The old Arabian Mosicms and the new foteign converts were 
beginning to coalcsce and shade off into caeh other, Arabianism 
fcl], but Islam continuedp and under the guisc of international 
Islam Iranianism marched triumphantly 
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TUK ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 'ABBASID DYNASTY 


1 HE ihLrd act iri thc g^at polilic^l dfama of opcji^ with thc 

Caliph abu^aU^Abba^ < 7 S»“S 4 ) playing thc chief r6Je, h 

thtf stage^ In his inaiigural iåufAah, deliveri!:d the preccding ytar 
in thc ritos<|uc of thc firsl *Abbåsi<l caJiph rcferrcd to 

hirrtself as a/sa^dA^^ thc blootf^hcddcTp ^vhich bcc^mc his sobrj- 
quct. This ivas orntnouSp sincc thc Lncoming dyoastyp much more 
than thc ootgoingr dtpondcd upon force m ihc cxccution of tts 
policiw. For thc fim time in the history of Islam the leathern 
spread beside the caliph'^s seat, which serv'ed as a carpet for thc 
yse of thc cxccutioner, became a necessary adjunct of the 
iiTi perial throne. This al-Saflfah becamc thc founder of the most 
celebratcd and longesNhvcd dyiiasty in Islam, the third, after 
the Orthodox (Råshidun) and the Umayyad, From 750 lo 125S 

thc successors of abu-al-'Abbås reigncd, though they did not 
aiways rule. 

At the time of ita achicvcmcnt thc ^AbbSsid viclory was gener¬ 
ally hailed as reprrsenting thc substitution of thc true conception 
of the caliphate^ the idea of a theocratic State, for the purely 
secvilar State of thc Otnayyads. As a mark of thc religious 

Character of his exaltcd officcp the caliph no^ donned on such 
ceremoni^ occasions as the day of his accession and the time 
of the Friday prayer the mantle once wom by his dis¬ 

tant coiisin;, the Prophet.* He surrounded himself with men 
versed in Canon law whom he patronized and whose advicc on 
matters of State affairs he sought, The highJy organized m ach i nerv 
for propaganda which helped to undermine public confidence 
in the Umayyad regime was now clevcrly directed toward per¬ 
manently entreiiching thc Abbåsids in public favour. From the 
very beginning the idea was cultivated that authority should 
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remain fore ver in *Abba&id handSr to be finally delivered tn 
Jesus (*Aa)p the McssiahJ Later the theory was prnmulgated 
that if thk ealiphate were destroyed the whole universe wouJd 
be disorgani2cd.® As a matter of faet the religious chance was 
more apparent than real; alchnugh unlike his Umayyad pre- 
dcqessor he assumed piety and feigned rdigiosity, the Qaghdåd 
caliph proved as worldly-minded as he of Damascus whom hc 
had displaced. In one rcspect there was a fundamental difference: 
the Umayyad empire was Arabp the ^Ab basid was more inter* 
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nationaL The ^Abbasid was an empire of Nco-Moslems in which 
the Arabs formed on ly one of the many compjonent races^ 

There were also other differences. For the first time in its 
histoiy the caliphate was not coterminous with Islam. Spain and 
North Africa. ^Uman, Sind and even Khurlsan* did not fully 
acknowiedge the new caliph. Egy'pt*s acknowledgmcnt was more 
nominal than rcaL Wasit, the Umayyad Capital of ab^IrSq* held 
out for eleven months.* Syria was in tonstant turmoib chicfly as 
a result of the outrages perpetrated against its royal house, The 
^^bbå3^d 'Alid alliance cemented soIeJy by a feeling of common 
hatred toward a mighty foe could not long survi ve the overt hrow 
of that foe. Those 'Ah^ who bad naTvely thought the 'Abbåsids 
were fighting the baltie for them were soon to bcdisillusioned. 

F«!ing insecure in the ficklc and pro-*Alid Kufah al-Saffah 
buiit a courtly residence, ai-Hashimjyah*(after Hashim^ an early 

^ val- iii* p, jy, ibn-ftJ-Atlilrp p. 31 S, 

* S« bclow,^ p. 4 & 7 . ■ [>Ecuiwitri. p. jyj, 
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ancestor of the family), in aJ-Anbar.^ Al-Kufah*s sister city^ al- 
Ba^rahp was avoided for Eh& sajni^ r£ra^n» al^ because of its 
Southern situation^ which made it un^uitabk far a centre of a 
kingdom. In his ncwly erected Capital al-Saflah died (754) of 
smallpox in his early thirties^* 

His brother and successorp abu-JaYar (7S4^75}i who now 
assumed the honorihe title al-Mansur (rendcred victorious [by 
GodJ)^ proved One of the greatest* though most unscmpulcusp of 
the ^Abb 3 sids. He, rather than al-Saffab, was the one who firmly 
esta bl ished the new dynasty. AU the thirty-five caliphs who 
snccecded were his lineal descendants. His unde ^^bdullahp the 
hero of the ZSb and under al-Saffab the gos'emor of SyTiai now 
disputed the caliphate with his nepheWp but was defeated 
(November 754) by abu-MusUm at Naiibin (Nisibis). After seven 
ycars" unprisaninent he was ceremoniously conducted in to a house 
ihe foundations of which had been purposely Jaid on salt sur- 
rounded by water, which buried him under its ru i ns.* Immediately 
after the victory of Na^ibTn the Uirn of abu-MusLim himself came. 
On his way back to his province, Khurasan^ which he ruled 
almost independently, abu-Muslim was induced to turn aside 
from his march and vbit the caliphal tourt. The Khurlsini 
leader, to whose sword after that of 'xAbdullah the 'Abbasids 
owed their throne. was attacked ivhile having^ an audience with 
the caliph and treacherously put to death.^ A eurious new aect 
of Persian extremisu^ the Rawandiyah^ who tried to identif>' the 
caliph with God, were mercilessly put dow-n ( 750 ).* The revolt of 
the dbgruntlcd Shfahp headed by Ibrahlfii and by his brother 
Muhammad, sumamed al-Nafs al-Zaklyah (the pure soul), the 
great-grandsons of al-HasaUg* was ruthlessly erushed. Mul^am- 
mad was killed and gibbeted (December 6, 762) in al-Madmah; 
Ibrahim w as deeapitated (Februar}' 14, 763) near the unruly 
KQfah and hfs head dispatched to the caliph,^ To the irrecon^ 
cilable "Altds the ^Abbåsid caliphs were usurpersp the rightful 
caJiphs, imams, being the descendants of 'Aii and Fåtimah. 

‘On ib* Wt t-=i nf ths in thr north ef The litt i* i*d»> 

quite 

■ Vm’^qflhi^ P' rd. iii, pp. 874. 
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The ^\Iids nevcr ceased exercise a disruptivc inflyence on 
the body politic of Islam, and persisted in claiming for iheir 
imams a mcasureof hcreditary wisdom deri ved from ihe Prophel^ 
a^ welJ as a sort of special dlvlne i I Laminat ion. Tn Khurasan 
the insurrection of Sunbad (Sinbådh) the Magian (75S), who 
came out as the avenger of abu‘-Mus]im^ and that of Ustadhsis 
(767“8)r werc quenchcd;* Persia^ where strong national senti- 
ments were intcnvoven with ancient Zoroastrian and Mazdakian 
rcligious ideas, was at least temporariJy pacified* Thus was the 
greater part of the Islamic empire once more consol i dated »with the 
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exception of North Africa, whtre tfie caliph^s authority did not cx- 
tend mueh beyond aJ-Qayrawåntand of Spain^ where the *Abb^id 
ealiph found in the Umayyad 'Abd-al-Rahmån (whose mother^ 
like al-Man^Cir''Sp“ was a Berber slave) more than his match. 

With the domestic situation well in band the baneful frantier 
wars with the etemal enemy to the wist, the Byzantines, which 
had been carried on intermitten tly for over a cenlury, were 
resumed in the nature of raids on neighbouring strongholds^ The 
ruined border fortresses (tAu^iur) of Malatyah (Melitene) in 
Lesser Armcnia and al-Ma^sf^ah in Cilicia w'cre restored.* Even 

'• Tabui, joL m, pp. rip-», 3S4"Si Vji^^Qbin voÆ. u, pp. 4^1-2; lbq- 4 l-Aairi-» vd. 

''f PPr 368-^. 
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the naphtb»i springs of Baku' werc reached and a lax levjed on 
them* Mountainous TabaristSn, south of thc ^aspian (Bahr a|- 
Khazar), where a family of high functtonaries of thc dcftinct 
Sås^id empire had maintained a virtually indepondent rule, 
was now temporarily annexed.* On ihe Indian fronlicr Qandahir 
duhår), among other piaces> was reduced, and a statue 
of the Buddha found in h was dcmolUhed.» Jn faet, al-Mansur's 
licutenants carried tbeir raids as far as Kashmir (Ar Qashmlr), 
the rich and extensive valley of thc north^w'cst Himalaya. A 
fleet was dispatched (770) from al-Ba^rah to thc delta of thc 
I ndus to chastisc pirates who had ventured to ptundcr Juddab. 

In 763 al-Mansur, who had his residence at al-Håshinityah 
between al-Kufah and al-Hirah,* laid the foimdation stone of his 
ncw. Capital, Baghdåd, scene of the legen dary adventures 30 
brillian t ly commemorated by Shahrazåd in The Tkousand ånd 
One Nighte. The site was an anden t one oceupied by a Såsanld 
vi I lage of the same name,* mcaning “given by God". AI-Man^ur 
fixed on thc site aft«* canvassing a number of others ‘'becausc”, 
said hc, it is excellent as a military camp^ Besides, bere is tbc 
Tigris to put us in toucb with lands as far as China and bring 
us alt thai the scas yield as well as the food products of Meso- 
potamia, Amicnia and tbeir envlrons. Thcn there is the Eu- 
phrates tocarty forua all that Syria,al-Raqqah and adjacentiands 
have to offer, * [n thc construction of his city, compleied in four 
years, al-Mansur spent some 4 . 83 5.000 dirhams^ and onployed 
about a hundred thousand architects, craftsmen and labourcis 
drawn from Syria, Mesopotamia and other parts of the empire * 

Madmat abSalam (city of pcace), wbich was the offidal name 
given by al-Man?ur to his city, lay on the west bank of the Tigris 
in that saiile valley wbich had furnished sites for some of the 
niightiest capitals of the andent worid, It was drcular In 
form, whence the name the Round City {aTtttMdawwårah^^ wiih 
double brick walls, a deep moat and a third innermost wall tising 

* Mu^udl, toL q, p, Ynqat, to|. S, p, +77^ 
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* Ibid. p, ijj; BaJ^hun, p. * Uixti, p. 457, 
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ninety fcet and surrounding the central arca. The walls had four 
cquidistant gates from which fotir highways, starting from the 
centre of the circle, radiated like the spokes of a wheel to the 
four corners of the empire. The whole thus formed concentric 
circles with the caliphal paiaee, stj-led the Golden Gate (éM 
al~dhuh(tb) on account of ils gilded entrance, or the Green Dorne 
(fil^qubbsA si~kho^Få as the hub. Beside the paiaec stood the 
great mosque. The dorne of the audtence chamber, after which 
the imperial paiaec was named, rose to a helght of one hundred 
and thirty feet, Latcr tradition topped it by the figure of a 
mounted man holding a lance which in time of dangcr pointed 
the dircction from which the enemy might bc expected.* But 
Yåqiit, quick to dctect the failacy, remarks that the figure 
necessarily pointed always in some dircction, which would mean 
the cxistencc of a constant enemy rhreatening the city, and 
dectares the Mosleirts “too intelligent to bel leve such fabrica* 
tions".* The adjacent ruins of the S^sånid capital, Ctesiphon, 
served as the main quarry for the new city and furnished the 
nccessary budding materi al, whilc hrick was also made on the 
spot. Before his death al-Man^ur built on the bank of the Tigris 
outside the waJJs another palace, Qa?r al-Khuid Cpalace of 
eternity), so called because ita gardens were supposed to rival 
those of Paradise (Koran 25 ; 16-17), and farther north a third 
paJacc called al-Ru^fah (causeway), which was intended for the 
Crown prince, the caliph's son aUMabdi. 

The horoscope under which al-Mansur started the budding 
of this mdltary post for himself, his fam dy and his Khur^nian 
bodyguard certainly proved fuJly as auspicious as predicted by 
the court astrologer,* Jn a fcw ycars the town grew into an 
emporium of trade and commerce and a politkaJ centre of the 
great est international importance. As if caJled into existcnce by 
a magJcian’s wand tbb citj- of aUManfur fcll heir to the pow-er 
and prestige of Clesiphon, Babylon, Nineveh, Ur and other 
capitals of the ancient Orient, attained a degree of prestige and 
spJendour unrivalkd in the Middlc Ages, except perhaps by 
Constantinople, and after many vicissitudes was recently re- 
suscitated as the capital of the new 'Ira q i kingdom under a tru ly 
Arabian king, Pay sal, 

* Kli^tfb, Tol. c, p, 73 - * V*»4,1, p. 6S3. 

■ Yic|Qt, vd], J, pp, SS4-5: Khapb, vol, i, pp, 67^ 
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The new iDcatiPn opened the way for ideas from rhc Ea&t. 
Hcrc the csJiphs buiJt up a government modelled on S^anid 
Chosroism. Arab tsLam sucoumbed to Persian mflucnce; the 
caliphate became more of a revival of Iranian despoti&m and less 
of an Arabian sheikhdom. Gradually Persian thles^ Persi an 
wines and wiveSp Pcrsian mistressea, Persian songSn as well as 
Persian ideas and thoughts^ won the day. AUMan^urj we arc 
told^ was the first to adopt the characteristic Persian head-gear 
(pL qalånis^f in which he was naturally followcd by his subjects.^ 
Persian influence^ it shauld be noted, softened the rough edges 
of the primitive Arabi an life and paved the way for a new era 
distinguished by the cultivation of science and scholarly pur^ 
suits. In twQ fields only did the Arafaian hold his ownt Islam 
remained the religion of the State and Arabic cqntinued lo be the 
official language of the State registers* 

Under al-Man^ur the vizirate, a Persian office, appears for the 
first time in Islamic government, Khahd ibn-Barmakwas the first 
incumbent of that high oflite,* Khalid's mother was a prisener 
whom Qulaybah ibn-Muslim captured (705) in Balkh* his father 
was a barrnak^ i.e* chief priestp tn a Buddhist nionastery in the 
same place.^ Khålid was on such Intima te terms ivith al-Saffåii 
that his daughter was nursed by the wife of the former caliph, 
whose daughter was likewise nursed by Khålidwife,* Early 
under the *Abhåsid regime Khålid rose to the headship of rhe 
départment of finance {dtwån {tl-kharåj)^ Jn 765 he reccived the 
governorship of Tabarisiån^ where hc eryshed a dangerous up- 
rising.* In his old age he disiinguished himself at the capturc of 
a Byzantinc fortress.* Though not actually a vizir,^ a minister in 
the later sense of the temt, ihis official of Persian origm seems 
to have acted on vartous occasions as counsellor for the caliph 
and bccame the founder of an illustrious family of vizirs. 

On October 7i. 775, al-MansQr died near M akkah while on a 
pilgrim age. He was over sixty years of age. One hundred graves 
were dug for him near the Holy City, bul he was secreUy inlerred 
in anolher which no enemy mtght find and desccrate.® He was a 

* vifiL lii* p. 37 i* ■ Cf. ibc^KhatllkiLEi, toL p. 

trhefE tvaifr fcrt b ptohaLily id umc frcuse sts Id jtfr. 20: 30, 

* UiCi'ftl-Futrht pp. 322-4; tdL ii, p, mSi; Y&qut^ vol, iv^ p, fli8, 

■ Tfttxwi, vol, li, p, }f40. * Ibd-aJ-Faqlh, p, 314, 

* T^bui^ voL iii* p, 497, 

* Cf. FiikÅn, pp, 306, jili Maa'lIkH. p, Uq, 

* Iba-kl-Athlri val, vij^ p, 13., 
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slendwp tall marip dark of compicxion and thin-beardcd.^ Austere 
iri natore and stem in mannerp he stands in marked contrast to 
the type represent ed by his successors. But his policies continued 
form any generations to gnide ihose who came afEer him just as 
those of Mu'awiyah had guided the Umayyads. 

To Khålid*s son Yahya* al-Man^ur^s successor, aL-Mahdi 
(77S"8s)pentrusted the education of his son Harnn, When Hartjii, 
following the brief rcign of his brother aUHadi (785-6)^ became 
caliph he appointed the Barmakid^ whom he still respectfully 
callcd "father'% as vizir with unrestrictcd power, Yabya. who 

died in 805* and his two sons abpadl and JaTar practically rtilcd 
the empire ftorn 7S6 to B03,* 

These Baimakids had thdr palaces in eastern Baghdådp 
where they lived in grand stjæle. Here JaTar's palacc* al-JaTari, 
became the nucleus of a large group of magnlficent residenccs 
later oceupied by al-Ma'miin and transformed into the Calipha! 
Palace (iidr The buildings stood by the Tigris with 

spacious gardens behind enclosing many niinor stmetures with in 
their precinets. Fabulous fortunes were amassed by the members 
of the Barmakid family. Even what they aaw fit to bestow on 
their clienLSp panegyrists and partisans was enoggh to make such 
protegés wealthy* Their generosity was proverbiaL Even today 
in aJJ the Arabic-speaking lands the word åarmaii is used as a 
synonym of gencroijSp and '"^as mtmificent as JaTar"’ is a simile 
that is cverywhere wdJ understood. 

A mimber of canals,^ mosques and other public works owe 
their cxistcnce to the initlative »ind munificence of the Bar- 
makids. Al-Fadl is credited with being the first in isiam to 
introduce the use of lamps in the mostjues during the month of 
Ramadan. JaTar acqnircd great farne for eloquenccp literary 
abilit)^ and penmanship** Chicfiy because of him Arab historians 
regard the Barmakids as the founders of the class designated 
'*people of the pen" {aÅ/af -But he was more ihan a man 
of letters. He was a Icader of fashfon^ and the long neck which 
he possessed is said to have been rcsponsible for the introduction 
of the custom of wcaring high collars.* JaTar^s intimacy with the 

* Tnliari, veL p. y^t; ibn-al-AthTr, val, ri, p. 14^ Miu'adt, p. 541, 

* nol. p. 5^0. * Cocijuk lbii^Kliiillik£cL, wAr i, pr- 

* S« Vt}\. iii, p. 645, IL iS-ifl; BuJåtlhujd. p. 363, 

^ T*biri, toI, li, p. nol. jÆr. 

roL tii, p. 201. 
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Caliph Hår un wsis not plo^^^ing to his fathor^ as it was 

suspiciously immorah^ 

'rhc time at last came for the caliph to rid hmisdf of this 
Pei^ian tutelage. The Shrite Bamiakids werc getting too povirer- 
ful for ihc strong-willed HårDn (7S6-fio9)^ in whose caliphai 
firmament there could not be two suns. First the th tr ty-se ven- 
yeaTHild Ja'far was slain in 803; his se vered head was impaled 
on onc bridge of Baghdåd and the two haJves of his body on the 
other two bridges,* The usual reason given by hlstorians is that 
the caliph had allowcd him^ as a boon companionp to niarr>' in 
name only his favourite sistcTi al-^Abbasabt but discovered later 
while on a holy pilgrimage that she had secretJy given birth to a 
son whom she had coneealed in Makkah,* The aged Yabya^ 
together with his distmguished son al-FadL and his other two 
sonSp were all apprehended and cast inlo prison^ Both YahyR 
and al-Fadl died in confinement. All the prQf>erty of the famiJy^ 
said to have amounted to 30^676,000 (dinars) in cash exciusive 
of fam^s^ palaces and furnitufcp was confiscated,* Thus the 
celebrated ho use fotindcd by K hal id abBannaki fdl, never to 
rise again. 

* TkImH, vel, ppr ^7^-6. 

* v^, liip p. T^hari, vd. iiip p. 6 Sq. 

* iii^ pp, 676-7; vd. in, pp. 387-^; p, aflS. Cf, iljn- 

Rholdan^ vd. liip pp. ia5-4: /Tj/J# pf. 3^ pp. liO^, 

* vqL iii, p. aS. 
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2 . Al ^t&n^uT{ 754 ) 

3. 


4 - Al-Hiidi (785) 5. Al-Rj&ahfd (786) 


6, Al Amln {Sca^l 7. Al-^Ja^mun fSjj) S. Al-At^j^taiira 


9. Al^Weity<i {S42) ro. Al MubiwiiLkn (S47) 

The 'Ahbasid dynasty, like othexs in Moslem history, attaincd 
its most brillianl period of poJitical and intellcctual iifcsoon aftcr 
its establishment. The Baghdåd caliphatc foutidcd by al-SaHah 
and al-Man^ur reachcd its prime in the pen'od bctween thc reigns 
of the third caliph, al'Mahdi, and thc ninth, al-Wathiq. more 
particularjy in the days of HirQn aJ-Rashid and his søn al- 
Ma mQn. It was chiefly liecause of thcse two lumtnous caliphs 
that the 'Abbasid dynasty acquired a halo in popular imagina¬ 
tion and bccame the most celebrated in thc hbtory of Islam. The 
dictum quoted by thc anthologist al-Tha'aI»bi ‘ (f (038) that of 
thc 'Abbasid ealiphs "the opener” was al-Mansor, "the middler" 
was al-Ma'mun and "the doser'* was al-Mu'tadid (892-902) 
Js therefore not far from the historical truth. After at-Wåthiq 
the State starts on its døwnward coursc until under the Caiiph 
al-Musta'sim, the thirty-seventh of the line, it meets its final 
dcstruction at the hånds of the Mongols in 1258. An idea of thc 
de^e of power and giory and progress attained by the 'Abbasid 
caliphate at its highest and best may bc gatned from a serutiny 
of its forcign relations, a study of court and adstocratic life in 

* Zcd^ P, Joog 1867)^ p- 7 r . 
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its Capital, Baghdid, and a survey of the unparaUdcd intcIlE^tual 
awakening that culminated under thc patronage of al-Ma^mun* 

The ninth centur>' opened with t\vo imperial nanies standing 
supreme fn worid afTairs: Charkmagnc in. thc West and Hårun 
al-Rashld in thc East, Of the two Hårun was undoubtedly thc 
more powerful and represented the higher cuhure. The mutual 
friendly relations into which these two contemporaries entered 
wcrcp of cotirscp prompted by self^interest; Charlcmagne culri- 
vated Hårun as a possiblc aily again^t host i le Byzantium and 
Hårun destred to use Charlemagne against hb rivals and deadly 
foeSp the neighbouring Umayyads of Spain^ who had succeeded 
in establbhing a mighty and pro&perous State. This reciprocity of 
cordial fcelings found expressLon, according to Western writers, 
in the exchange of a number of embassies and presents. A 
Frankish aulhor who knew Charlemagnc personally and is some- 
times referred to as his seeretary relates that thc envoys of the 
great klng of the West retumed home with rich gifts from *'the 
king of Pers i a^ Aaron”* which inciuded fabrics, aromaties and 
an elepbant.* This aeeount U based on the A?ifta/^£ royaJVj,* 
which further speaks of an intricateclock asamong the gifts from 
Baghdåd. But the account of the pipe organ sent to Charlemagnc 
by Hårun, like many other charming bits of histoiy^ is fictitious^ 
Itsstor>" is app aren tly based on a mistranslation of the term 
dra in the sources, which in reality meant ade^^ice for measuring 
time by w'ater and referred to the clock presented. Likewisc thc 
assertion that the keys of the Church of the Holy Scpulchre werc 
deliveretl by Hårun^s consent to CharJemagne has been dis^ 
credited^* 

The strange thing about this exchange of embassies and gifts,, 
said to have taken place between 797 and ao6p b the utter silencc 
of Moslem authors regarding it. While reference is made lo 
various other diplom atic exchanges and courlesics, none b made 
to this. The * cites scveral cases of corrcspondence between 
Umayyad caiiphs and Byrantinc emperors and speaks of a 
delegation from "the klng of India" which brought Hårun 

» Éj^hihutJ, f « Jr nvd tr. L, Halpben (Fafii, 1911!, p. 47 . 

* ^^Anlnalr^ Ffiuwrwm*', ed. G- H. t'crtziii and F, KuTiCt! in t'frvM 

Gfrmomiarwmf voU e 34>|)^ pp, 114, 123-4. 

* Hfc brleiM'r ppr 635^6. Cf. Ir^uli Bniludr in Cåcmi^t 
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valuable presents and was recefved mih great pomp. Another 
source* States that Hårfin-sson al'Ma'mSn received an espeeially 
rich gift from his contemporar>' "the king of the Romans'^ 
possibly Michael IT. 

The more-than-centtjry-old struggle between thecaliphare and Wnh ihc 
ihe Byzantine empire vrås resumed by the third caliph, ah 
Mahdi (77S“®5)t but the engagements werc of less frequency 
and success. The internat conflicts that convulsed the Arab state 
and resulted in the transference o/ the Capital to distant Baghdad 
had made it possible for Constantine V (741 “7S) to push the 
imperial border farther east along the entire boundary of Asia 
Ml nor and Armenia.* The Moslem line of frontier fort tftcat ions 
(/Au^Ailr) ex te ndi ng from Syria to Armenia retreated as the 
Byzanline line opposite advanced* 

AI-Mahdi^ the first ^Abbasid caliph to resume the ^"holy war*^ 
against the Byzantincs, initiated a brilliant and successful attack 
against the enemy Capital itselL Harunj his young son and future 
successor^ commanded the expedition. In 782^ the Arab forces 
reached the Bosphorus*^ if not Constantinople i isel f; and Irene, 
who held the regency in the name of her son Constantine VI, 
was forced to sne for peace and conclude a singularly humiliating 
lrcat>' ilt vol ving the payment of a tribute of 70*000 to 9o,txxt 
dinars in semi^annual insfalmenis/ It was in the course of thiS' 
campaign that Harun so distinguished himself that his father 
gave him the honorific title al-Rashid (thestraightforward or tip- 
right) and designated him the second heir apparent to the throne, 
after his elder brocher Musa aJ-Hadi. 

This proved the last time that a hastile Arab army stood before 
the walls of the proud capital. In all there were four dis tinet 
expeditions which reached Byzantium; the first three ivcre sent 
tinder the Uma>yads by Mu'awiyah and by Sulaj-man * Of the 
four only two involved real sieges of the city; one by YazTd 
(49/669) and the o ther by Maslam ah (9^/716). Turkish tradition* 

* Famdr^ vel, i, p. 307, II. 

* A. A. VasOier^ s/Emjnnt^ m S, RiiKuxin, voL i 

1^jS)* p, 39 I j Charitfi I^iehl, //j BjfMMtrAif A m^i'rry tr. G, B, Iv« 
(Priiurcloo, 1935), p. 55. 

* EtfdA pi. p. 37S> the txpeditidrti l6j {a , p. jSo 

fvoi il, pp* 4Sé) and T^bari (voL lu* pp, 5<ij-4) 165, 

^ The^hones. whe wrete \ti 813, avé fp. 4(6) ihjit HiNke advuiad; u fmr u 

* TobftrL Vol. iii, p, 504, 


* See abevc, pp. iw Wf, 
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howcvcr^ makies the siegcs se\Tti to ninc? jr nunibeTp of which 
two are aacribed to HåruR. In the Aradian Nfg^Mts and other 
Arabic romances of chivalry the Moslem cxpeditions against 
Constantinople form thc sobject of thenics highly coloured and 
developcd duriRg ihe perlod of the Crusades. 

Irene (797-802)^ who had seized the throne and become "the 
first instance in Byzantine history of a woman who ruled with full 
authority of supreme power"/ was succeeded by Nicephorus I* 
(S02-1 j)p who repudiated the terms of the rreaty contracted by the 
empress and even demanded from the caliph, now al-Rashldp 
the return of the tri bute already paid. Infianied with rage, al- 
Rashld called for pen and ink and wrote on the back of the 
seomful epistle: 


In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. 

From Hårfin, the commander of ihe believersj to Nicephoms, the 
dog of a Roman. 

Verily t have mad thy letter, O sort of an infidd mother. As for the 
answer it shah be for thtne eye 10 see, not for thine ear lo hear. Salam.^ 


True to his word, HårQn started at once a series of campaigns 
directedfrom his favourite town of residen ce, ahRaqqah,situated 
beside the Euphrates and commanding the Syri an front icr. 
These expedilions ravaged Asia Minor and culmmated in the 
capture of Heraclea (Ar. Hiraqlah) and Tyana (al-Tuwånah) in 
806 and the imposition, in addition to the tri bu te, of an igno- 
mmious tax on the emperor htmseif and on caeh member of his 
Household.* This event and dale in ihe rdgn of Hårun al- 

Rashld may be taken as marking tho topmost point ever reached 
by *Abbås]d powcr+ 

After 806 there was only one serbus attempt at securing a 
footxng beyond the Taurus, and that by al-Mu'ta^stm in 838. 
Ihough aJ-Mu'ta^im's huge army, "equipped as no caliph^s 
army before had ever been cquipped"," penetrated into the heart 


> NiilfJlr ca AmWe »oureM. Hc wiu of Aimt origin; p«s«{bly^ A drmndnnt of 
Jabnkh the Cliuiijud; Tahiiri, wL iu. p. 695; Miihrl le Syrien, td. 

J,-B, Chabot, vd.iii (Paris, »905), p. 15. Ir««, „horn Im drthroned, Was tHe lari of 
ihE Ijaurian or Syriaii dynariy (717-^1) fouodtd hy L« IH (717-41), «ho Mh bit 
rjcnxson broded the icotioclaitic mtnrrinent »^hieh be«rt tracet of Mcslem iuftu- 
eiw*. ThropKaneil, p. 405, callx Leo '‘itir Sjuaeeti-minded''. 

' TkliAri, vd. in, p. (> 96 . 

' "S VV^ubi, nol, u, p, yi9, I, 14, p. 5J3, nroawari, 

pp. 38^7; Mm adl, wqL u, pp, 337-52* 

* ThImti, inph iiiy p- l ajCk 
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of *'the land of Hie Romans" and temporarily occupwd Amorium 
(Amorions Ar. 'Ammuri^nah). thc birthplace of the foundcr of cKe 
then ruling dynasty,* the attempt on the whole was unsucce^sfuL 
The Arab forces cxpectcd to march upon Constantinople bat 
returned on the rccelpt of alarming reports of a military con- 
spiracy at home* The reigntng cmperor, Theophilus (829-42)^ so 
fearcd the losijof his Capital Ehat he dispatchcd envoys to Venice, 
to the Frankish king and to the Umayyad tourt in Spain 
soliciting aid, Theophilus had once bcfore l^en threatened from 
the east when abMa'mun, aon of Håriin, look the held in person 
but met his death (833) near Tarsus. After abiMu*ta$:in:i no 
serious oiFensive on the Arab side was c ver undcrtaken. Those 
of his successors who sent armies atross the border aimcd at 
piunder rather than conquest. In no case did the collision assume 
significance or occur deep in the land. Yet throughout the ninth 
century the h osti le contactSp though of minor importance^ 
occ urred with aimost annual regularity on the eastcm borderdine. 
One Arab geographer* informs us that it was the practice then 
to make three ratds cach year: one in winter covering the end of 
Febmary and the beginntng of March, another in spring lasting 
thirty days from May lOj and a third in summer extendtng over a 
pmod of sixty days from July 10. Such raids served to keep the 
military forces En good trim and nctted profitable spoiU. But the 
original Arabi an national motive, and to a large extent the re- 
ligious impulse which figured in the early campaigns of Islam, 
had now beconte far less important factors. The intema] weaken- 
ing of the Moslem state w^as beginning to telt in its forcign rela¬ 
tions. One of the pclty dynasties, the amdånid in Aleppo, which 
arose about the middle of the tenth century at the expense of 
the caliphate, did take up the cudgeLs against Byzantium* But of 
that we ahall hear later^ 

History and legend unite in placing the most brilliant period 
of Baghdid during the caliphate of H 5 run al-Rashid (786-809)* 
Though less ihan half a century old, Baghdad had by that ^ 
time grown from nothingness to a worJd centre of prodtgious 
wealth and international signtficance^ standlng alone as the 
rival of Byzantium* Ils splcndour kept pace wjth the pros- 
perity of the empire of which ft was the capitaj, It waa then 

^ MicKd k Syriea* rd. iiip p. ji. 

* Qvdånukhj ^lidé al-A'AofJ/i ed* de Ooeje {L^dcti, p. 359. 
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that Baghdad becamc "a city with no peer throughout the whote 
World'".' 

The royal palace with its maiiy annexcs for harems, eunuehs 
and special functionaries oceupied one-tlilrd of the Round City. 
Particularly impressive was its audtonce chambtr with its rugs, 
curtains and cushions, the best the Orient con id prodticc. The 
caliph s cousin-wlfe, Zubaydah, who in tradition shares with her 
husband the halo of glory and distinetion bostowed by later 
generations, woiiid tolerate at her table no vcssels not made of 
gold or silver and studded with genis. She set the fashion for the 
smart set and W'as the first to ornament her shoes with precious 
stones,* In one holy pilgrimage she is rcportqd to have Sfjent 
three million dinars, which includcd the expense of supplying 
Makkah W'ith water from a spring twenty-fivc miles away,* 

Zubaydah had a rival In the beauteous 'Ulayj'ah, daughter 
of al-Mahdi and half-slster of Hårun, who to cover a blemish on 
her forehead devised a fillet set with jewela which, as the fillet 

å ta ’Ulayj'ah, was soon adopted by the world of fashion as the 
ornament of the day.* 

Especially on ceremonial occasions, such as tlie installation of 
the caliph, weddings, pilgrim ages and receptions for foreign 
envoys, did the counjy wealth and magnilicence find its fullcst 
display. The marriage ceremony of the Caliph a|-Ma'mun to 
the eighteen-year^ld Biirån,* daughter of his viair, al-Masan 
ibn-Sahl, vrås celebrated in S25 with such fabulous expenditure 
of money that h has livcd in Arabic literaturc as one of the un- 
forgettabie extravaganzas of the age. At the nuptials a thousand 
pearls of unique suic, we are told, were showered from a gold 
tray upon the couple who sat on a golden mat studded with 
pearls and sapphires, A iw'o-hiincircd-rotl candlc of ambergris 
turned the night tnto day. Balls of tnusk, each containing a ticket 
naming an est ate or a slave or some such gift, were showered 
on the royal princa and dignitaries.* [n 917 the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir rcccived in his palace with great ceremony and pomp 
the envoys of the young Constantinc V H, whose mission evidentlv 


‘ KJutib, vdI. i, p. 11®. 1 Maj-aii voL ™i, pp. 30*^1. 

• Cf. ibn-KJuilikin, vo(. i, p. 53^; Burrkhardt, Travti,, vol. i, p. 

" Aghémif p. S3. 

1 SbewMtcnold whm bctiotfaed to il-Md'inim; ibe-Khallikån,vol. E.p. t 6 A. 

pp. ioSj- 4; -™l. Vii. pp. itm-d-AUtfr, ™L vi, 

p. 179( Tba itity, */, pp. 73-4; ibn'KhaMQn, MnjaJJamaA, pp. 144-5. 
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Jiivolvcd ihe exchange and ransom of prisoncrs.^ The caliphal 
array inciiid(Kl j6o,ooo cavalry and footmcn, 7000 bJack and 
whit* cunuchs and 700 chambcrlains^ In the parade a hundred 
lions marched, and in the caliphal palace hang jS^cxxi curtains^ 
of which 12,500 werc gildtd^ benides 22,000 nigis. The envop 
were so stnjck whh awe and admlration that they first mistook 
rhc chamberlain'^ Office and then the vizLr’s for the royal andience 
chamber. Especially impressed were they with the Hal! of the 
Tree (dér which housed an artificial treo of gold 

and silver weighing 500,000 drams, in the branches of which 
were lodged hirds of the same preeious metals so conslmcted 
ihat they chirped by automalic devices. In the garden they 
marvel led at the artf hei ally dwarfed paJm trees which by skilied 
caltivation jieldcd dates of rare varietios,* 

Like a magnet the princely munificence of Hårun, the åeait 
tdial d{ Islamic kingship, and of his immediate successors 
attracled to the Capital poets, wits* musicians, singers, dancers, 
trainers of fighting dogs and cocks and others \s'ho could amuse, 
interest or entertain. Ibrahim al-Maw^ili, Siyåt and ibn-Jami^ 
led the roster of muskiari-singers. The libertine poet abu-Nuwas* 
the boon companion of al-Rashid and his cortirade on many a 
nocturnal adventure, has depicted for us in unforgettahie terms 
the colourful courl life of this period of glory. The pages of 

abound with illustrative aneedotes whose nucleus of 
truth is not hard to discem. According to one storj'^ the Caiiph 
abAmin (809-13) one evening bestowed on his unde Ibrahim 
ibn-abMahdi* a professional singer, the sum of 300,000 dinars for 
chanting a few verses of abu-Nuwåsh This raised the gratnities 
thus far received by Ibrahim from the caltph to 20,000,000 
dirhams, all of which did riot amount to more than the land tax 
of few districts*^ AI-Amin, of whom ibn-aJ-Athlr* found nothing 
praiseworthy to record had a number of special barges shaped 
hke animals buih for his parties on the Tigris, One of these 
vessels looked Jike a dolphin, another Jikc a Jton, a third like an 
cagle; the cost of one was 3,000,000 dirhams.* We read in the 
AgAdHi* of a picluresque alhnight baLlet condticted under the 
Caiiph a]-Amm's personal direction in which a large number of 

* Tdur^fJtp p, igij, 

* Kh^llhi, Vol. i, pp, itbu-^Hl-Fldå', toI. ii, p^ 73J YiqOi, toI, n, pp. cao-t 1. 

vol, LBj p, ^1, S« Ulow, p. jan * Vot. vi, p, ±07, 

/M. p. 3o6f ifol. Uif pp. 951-3. * Vol. tri, pp, ija-9. 
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b^auliful giri dancers pcrformed in rhythmic unison to the soft 
harmony of music and were joincd in their ^inging by all £hos£ 
who attendcd, Al-Mas^iidi^ relates that on the occasion of a 
dinner given by Ibrahim in honour of flis brother al-Rashldp^ the 
caliph was ser\"ed with a dbh of fish in which ihe ^Ikc9 looked 
exceedingiy small. In explanatjon the host remarked that the 
sHccs wcre fishes' tongues, and the waiter added that the cost of 
the hundred and fifty tongnes in the dish was over a thousand 
d Irham s. Eve n when stripped of the adventitious glow cast by 
Oriental romance and faiicy, enough of the splcndour of court 
lifc in Baghdåd remains to arou&e our astonishmcnt. 

Next lo the royal master in high and luxurioijs J i ving came 
the mcmbers of the 'Abbasid family, the vizirs^ officials, funcdon- 
aries and olher sateJlites of the imperial household- Membersof 
the Hashimite tribe^ to which the ^Abbåsids bclonged, received 
large regular stipends from the State treastiry until the practice 
was discontinued by al-Mu^ta^lm (3^3-42),* Al>RashTd"s mother, 
aUKhayzuran, is said to have had an incxpme of xdOkOOOpOoo 
dirhams,* A certain Muh ammad Ibn-Sulayman, whose property 
was confiscated on his dcath by ai-Rashid, left 50,000,000 
dirhams in cash and a daily income of 100,000 dirhams from his 
real estale/ The scalc on which the Barm akids lived could not 
have been mueh lower than that of the caliphal household itself. 
As for the humdrum life of the ordinary citizen in Baghdåd and 
the fcelings that surged in ihe breast of the common man^ we 
find little in the sources with the possible exception of the 
poetical Works of the ascede abu^al^^Atåhiyah* 

When ai-Ma'mun in 819^ after six years of civil war with his 
eldcr brother al-AmIn (who had been designated to the successor- 
ship by iheir fat her) and with his unde Ibrahim ibn-ahMahdi, 
who aiso claimed the thronc* made his victorious entry into 
Baghdåd a large part of the city lay in ruins. We hear no more 
of the Round City. Ag caliph^ aI'Ma"mun took up his abode in the 
JaTari palacc, originally built for JaTar al-Barmaki on the east 
side of the river. But it was not long before the town rose again 
to eminence as a commercial and Intdlectual centre, The naturaJ 
successor to a long iine of distinguished metropoLitan touns 
which floiirfshed in the Tigris-Euphrates valley beginning with 

J VoL pp, 34!^5fl’ * Cf. p. j6. 

* Mkj'adi, vol. TI, p. 3^, * féid. 
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Ur and Babylon and etiding with Ctcsiphonp the 'AbbasJd 
Capital CQuld not be casily supprossed, Its advantagcous position 
as a shipping centre made all parts of the then charted world 
accessibie to it, Along its miles of wharves lay hundreds of 
vcssels, induding ships of war and pleasure craft and varying 
from Chmc&e junks to native rafts of Jnflated sheepskinSp not 
unUke those of our present day^ which werc floated down from 
abMawsil, Into the baiaars of the city canic porcclainp silk and 
miisk from China; spiees, minerals and dyes from fndia and the 
Malay Arthipdago; rubies, lapis lamli. fabrics and slaves from 
the lands of the Turks in Central Asia; honey^ wax. fars and 
white slaves from Scandinavia and Russia; ivory. gold dust and 
black slaves from eastem Africa. Chinese wares had a special 
ba^aar dei*oted to ihctr sale« The provmees of the empire jtseif 
sent by caravan or sea their domestic products; rice, grain and 
linen from Egypt; giass^metal ware andfhiits from Syria; brocade^ 
pearls and weapons from Arabia; silks. perfumes and vegetabics 
from Persia/ Communication between the cast and west sides 
of the city was assured by three main pontoon bridges like the 
Baghdad bridges of today. Ai-KJiattb “ devotes a section of his 
history to the bridgea of Baghdad and another to its canaJs 

From Baghdad and other export centres Arabmerchants 
shipped lo the Far East^ Europe and Africa fabrics, jewcllery, 
metal mirrors, glass beads, spices, etc*^ The hoardsof Arab coins 
recent ly found in places as far north as Russia, Fi nland Sweden 
and Germany testify to ihe worid^^wide commercial activity cf 
the Moslems of this and the later period. The adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor, which form one of the best^knovm tales In 
The Th&uiemd and One Nighls\ have long been rccognlzed as 
based upon actual reports of vo>^ges made by Moslem merchants. 

Merchants playcd a ieading part in the Baghdid community, 
Members of each craft and trade had ihcir shops in the same 
market as in ihe present day^ The monotony of Street ilfe 

interrupted from time to time by the occasional passage 
of a wedding or circtimcision procession. Professional men— 
physicians, lawycrs, teachers, vrriters and the ISke—began to 
oceupy a conspieuous place under the patronage of abMa'mun* 

^ C<»nwU Le Stnnge, pp, 

\ ^1- i, pp. 11 ^ • Scc bc]aw^ PP- J4J "f- 

Tbe mLumtn a[ Hclamki ccnlainj iuch CcNckB. 

* Va'ijfihi, p. 24É. 
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By tht UiTiG aUNadim composcd (988) his monumental 
Sk sort of catalu^e of ex isting Arahic works, thetc were abundant 
manuscrlpts dcaling evcu with such subjects as hypnotism, 
jugglery, sword-swailowing: and glass-chewingJ Ibn-Khallikån* 
has forlunately left us a cross section of ihe daily routine of a 
membcr of the l earncd fratern i ty IJu nayn ibn“lsbs<lt which 
indicates that soholarship had a considerable market value in 
thosc days. We are first shown Hunayn^ after his daily ride, at 
the public bath, where attendants poured water over him. On 
emerging he put on a bunging-robe^sipped a drink, ate a biscuit 
and Jay down* sometimes falling asieep. The siesta over, he 
burned perfume lo fumigate his person and ordcred a di nner 
which generally consisted of soup, fattened chickcn and bread. 
Thcn he resumed his sleep and on waking drank four rotls of 
old M ine, to which he added qumces and Syrian apples if he felt 
the desire for fresh frujts. 

The victory of Moslem arms under al-Mahdi and aURashid 
over the inveterate By^a^ttne enemy undoubtedly s hed its luatre 
on this period, the luxurious scale of li ving made this period 
popular in history and in fiction^ but what has rendered this age 
cspecially illustrious in world annals is the faet thal it witnessed 
the mostmomentous intellectual awakening in the history of Islam 
and one of the most signihcant in the whole history of thought 
and culture. 1 he awakening was due in a large measure to foreign 
infliaenceSp partly Indo-Persian ai^d SjTSan but matniy H ellen ic^ 
and was marked by translations in to Arabi c from Persian, Sans¬ 
krit* SjTiae and Grcek. Starting with vety lirtle science* philo- 
sophy or Uterature of his o wn, the Arabian Moslcmi who broughl 
with htm from the descrl a keen sense of inteUcctual curiosity, a 
voracious appetite for leaming and many latent fatulties, soon 
Ijecmne, as we have learned befone, the lieneficiary and heir of 
the older and more cuttured peoples whom he conquered or 
encountered. As in Syria he adopted the already existing 
Aramaic civilization, itscif influcnccd by the later Greek, so did 
he in ab'Eraq adopt the same civilization induenced by the 
Persian, In three-quarters of a cent ury after the establishment of 
Baghdad the Arabic-reading World was in posaession. of the chief 
philosophical worksof AHstolle^ of the leading Neo-Platonic com- 
mentators, and of most of ihe medicai writings of Galen^ as well 

***-3^3- * Vol i. li. 
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as of PtTsian and Indian scif^nfific worksJ In only a few dccadtrs 
Arab scfiolars assimilatcrd wha, t had taken thL* G recks centurics 
to dcvelop. In absorbing' thc main features of bolh HeUenic and 
Persian cultures IsJanif to be sure, lost most of its own original 
character^ wliich breathed the spirit of the desert and bore tbe 
stamp of Arabian nationalisme but h thereby took an important 
place in thc medieval culturaJ unit which linkcd Southern Europc 
with the Near Ea$t. This cullurCe it should be remem bered* was 
fed by a single stream* a stream with sourees in ancient Egypt^ 
Babylonia* Phocnieia and Judaea, all flowing to Greece and 
now retuming to the East in the form of Hcllenism. We shall 
latcr see how th La same stream was re^diverted in to Eurape by 
the Arabs in Spain and Sieily, whente it helped create thc 
Renaissance of Europc. 

India acted as an early source af inspiration^ especiaJly in 
wisdom literature and mathematics. About a.k. 154 (771) an 
Indian trav^eller introduced into Baghdåd a treatise on astronomj% 
a StJdAdnta (Ar, SjndAmd)^ which by order of abMansur was 
transiated by Mtthammad ibn-Jbråhrm al-Fa^åri (f hetween 
79 ^ and S06), who stibse^iiiently became the tirst astrenomer in 
Islam.* The stars had of course interested the Arabians since 
desert days„ but no soientific study of them was undertaken untiJ 
this time- Islam added its impetus to the study of astronomy as a 
means for fixing the direetton in which prayer should be con- 
ducted Ka^bah-ward, The famous ai-Khwarizmi (f £a. -^so) 
based hLs widely known astronomical tabics (jy} on aJ*Faaåri"s 
Work and tbe Indian and Greek systems of astro- 

nomy^ at the same time adding his own contribution. Among 
other troml ations of ostronomical works at this period werc those 
from Persian into Arabic by al-Fa^I ibn*Nawbakht^ (t £a. 
StS)t the chief librarian of abRashld.* 

This same Indtan traveller had also brought a treatise on 
mathematics by means of which the numerals called in Europe 

'• Sidw thc latter put qf ihe Fkin«t«enth centurv thc inodcrn Atah Orient ha^ ttefn 
puona th^u^h a similir period nf tr&iuhltlDn, moinly frorq Fpcilfh nhd EngMih, 

* ibnTAl|,mmd id-AndntLuih ed, L, Chrikbo 

(Beiriit, |ip. VåqOt, vol, ^' 1 , p. 26S; vol, riiS, pn. 

* Pen. wawltaJkÅf, good Inck. Muiy fllfttntiM nf thu funily diiritiEuishtHj thetn- 

fclv« in th« »dcncc of thc itiin, vot, iu^ pp. 317, ^iS ( wherc iIk tkjmm wun 

4 ti Nibakhl or Nayb*kht)j 

* p. 174. 
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Arabic and by the Arabs [ndian cntercd the Moslem 

world.^ LateTi in the nlnth ccntury, the Indians made another 
important con tri bution to Arabic mathematical sciencei the 
decimal system. 

Except in the arts and Persia did not have much 

that was original to contributc. The csthetic tcni:peranient of ils 
Iranian population vins a sorety nceded element In the cultural 
life of the Semitic Arabians* Next to the artistic, the literary— 
rather than the sctentific or philosophical—was the influence 
most dearly felt from Fersia. The earlicst literary work in Arabic 
that has comc down to us is /CaliiaA u;a-I}i 7 Nnah (fabics of 
Bidpaj}p a translation from Pahlawi (Middlc Persiao) which was 
itseif a rendition from Sanskrit. The original work was brought 
to Persia from India, together with the game of ch^s, in the 
rcign of AnOsharwån (531-7K). What gives the Arabiq version 
special signihcance b the faet that the Persian was lost, as was 
the Sanskrit originah though the material in an expanded form 
ean still be found in the Patic/iatan/ra. The Arabic version there- 
fore became the basis of all existing translations into some forty 
languagcs^ includingi besides European tongues, Kebrew^ 
Turklsht Ethiopic and Malay, Even I cel and ic has a translation- 
'l’hb book, intended to instruct princes in the laws of polity by 
means of animal fables, was done into Arabic by ibn-aI-Muqaffa\^ 
a Zoroaslrian con vert to Islam whose suspcct orthodoxy brought 
alrøtit his death by fire rrt. 757, 

Ibn-abMuqaf^a'^s translation was In itseif a styUsHc work of 
art* and ever since the ^Abbasid age Arabic prose has borne the 
impress of Perstan style in ils extravagant elegance* colourfnl 
imagery and flowcry^ expression, The ancient Arabic style with 
its virile^ pointed and terse form of expression was rcplaced to a 
large extent by the poUshed and affeeted diction of the Sasanid 
period. Such Arabic literary* works as al-Agidni, 

Farjif and aU"|'urlushr& Strdj al-AfuIui^ teem with references 
to earlier Indo-Persian sourceSp especiaUy when dcalLng with 
etiquettOp wisdom, polity and history, Arabic historiograpby* as 
we shall sce* was model led after Persian paltems, 

* s« bdow, PJ 5 , 5^3 

* For priotededitianiof wå^DimttaÅ *M SylvcHiciT de Sftcy*i (P*riai i 8 

rrprinted lo BOlaq, 1^49^ KhnlEl irul cd. iSSS); L OteikHa'^ 

(Bdrutp 1905)- ibucocudlt FiArUtf p. TlSj ibn^lChllUikan^ VoL 1. 

pp. 2^9, * in CoifOp 1289^ 
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In 765 th^ CalipK aUMan^Dr* afilictcd with astomach disease 
which had bafRcd his phyaicjan^.sijnifnoned from Jundi-Shapur^ 
thc dean of its hospital, thc Nestorian jDjiT$* (George) Lbn- 
Bakhtishu' (f £a, 771)^ Jundi-Shapur was noted forits acadcmy 
of medicine and philosophy foundcd about 555 by the great 
Anusharwan* The science of thc mslilution was based on the 
ancient Greek traditionp but the language of instruction was 
Aramaic, JurjTs soon won the confidcnce of thc caliph and 
bccame the court physician, though he rctained his Christian 
faith, fnvited by the caJiph to embrace Islam his retort vrås that 
he preferrcd thc company of bis fathers, be they in heaven or jn 
hclJ,^ Ibn-Bakhtishu" became in Baghdad the founder of a 
brilliant family which for six or seven generations f covcring a 
period of two centurics and a half, with many ups and downs, 
exer cised an almost continuous monopoly over the courl medie al 
practice. Sejentjfie !ore in those like jewcUery-making and 
other forms of craftsmanship, was considered an exclusive family 
aflfair and transmilted from father to son. Jurjis^ son BakhtTshu* 

(t Soi) was chief phystcian of the Baghdad hospital under 
al-RashTd. Bakhtishu^'s son Jibril (Gabriel), wbo sijccessftiJly 
ircated a favourite stave of ai-RashTd for hystericaJ paralysis by 
prelending to disrobc her in public, was appofnled the caliph's 
private physician in 805/ 

At the time of the Arab conquest of the Fertile Crescent the Hciieniim 
intellcctua] legacy of Greece was unquestionably the most 
prccious treasure at hand^ Hellenism consequently became the 
most vital of all foreign induences in Arab life. lidessa (a|- 
Ruha )p the principal centre of Christian Syrjans: Harrinp the 
headquartcrs of the heathen Syrians who in and after the ninth 
century daimed to be Såbians {Ar. Sabrah or Sabi‘un); ^ Antioch, 
one of the many ancient Greek coJonics; Alexandria, the meeting- 
placeof Occidental and Oriental philosophy^ and the numberless 
cloistm of Syria and Mesopotamia wberc not only ecclesiastical 

^ Ar, JuncbyithOr. The dtyj fcHtnded by thc Sisånid SEapar lp whcqce the flamet 

Uflay meiin ''cnnip af ShipOr'", itootl m the rile nf the moclrm rillage Shaltfi båd 
In Khariptin, wuth-TifMtcm Pcjjsul. 

, (S, 2^ iba-aJ-Thri, pp> 313-15. Bukhl'^ whidi itiH'ltii-UfaybiVh 

1^ p, 135) tal^ for i Syriuc word raeuung "«rtani", b for PåhiA«! 
nath ddh»eftd''"p maktn^ tbe fatnJty Uiunc mcan huth ddiTe^le^l'^^ 

* Ibu-al-^Ibn^ p. ±15, copled hy ibrt-AtH'Uiayfat'ah.^ vol. i, p, uj, 

Ihn^oJ-Tbrf, pp. np- 134-5, 

■ S« below, p, 357. 
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but scientific iuid philosophic studies were cultivattd, all scri'cd 
centre radiating Hcrlknbtic stimuli. The varioiLS raids mto"the 
Jand of che Romana", particularly under Hariinp resultcd in the 
Sntroduction^ among other objecis of bootyp of Greek manu- 
scripts, chsefly from Amorium and Ancyra* (Ankara). Ai- 
Ma'miin is credited with the dispatch of emissaries as far aa 
Constantinople» to the Emperor Leo the Armenian himself. in 
quest of Greek TA^orks. Even al-Mausur is said to have received 
in response to his request from ihc By^antine omper or a number 
of hooks, indiiding Euclid.* But the Arabians knew no Greek 
and had at first to depend upon translations made by their 
subjectSt Jewishp heathen and more particularly Ncstorian 
Christian. These Sy ri an Ncstorians, who translatcd first into 
Svriac and then from Syriae into Arabic, thus became the 
strongest link berw^eeti Hellenism and Islam and conseqtiently 
the earliest Orkntal purv^eyor^ of Greek culture to the worid at 
large. Before Hellenism could find access to the Ar ab mind it 

had to pass through a Syriae version. 

The apogoe of Greek infiuence was reached under al-Ma'muni, 
Therationalistic tendencics of this ealiph and hb espou$al of the 
Mu'tazilite cause. whkh maintained ih at religious texts should 
agrec with the judgments of reason, led him to seek justification 
for his position in the philosophical works of the Greeks. The 
way the FihHst^ expre^scs it is that Aristotle appeared to him in 
a dream and assured him that there was no real difference 
between reason and religions Iaw+ In pursuance of his policy 
ahMa^mun in S30 established in Baghdåd his famous Ba^'t al- 
hlikmah (house of wUdom), a combination library, academy 
and translation bureau which in many rcspccls proved the most 
important educational institution since the foundation of the 
Alexandrian Museum in the first half of the third century B.C. 
Down to this time sporadic translation work had been done 
independently by Christians, Jews and recent converts to I slam - 
Beginning with al'Ma'mun and continuing under his immediate 
successors the work was cent red mainly in the ncwly founded 
academy. The 'Abbåsid era of translation lasted about a oentury 
after 750. Since most of the translators were Aramaic-speaking 
many of the Greek works were first done into Aramaic (Sjrtac) 

^ Ar. Acqirak; Ya^quln, tdL il, p. ^£6. 

* Ibn-KbitdOi], p. 40J * F. ^J+ 
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beforc thcir r<^ndition mta Arahic. In ihe of mnny difiicult 
passages in thc original the translation was matle word by word, 
and whcre no Arabic equivalent was found or kiiown the Greek 
term was simply transllterated with some adaptation.^ 

The trans I ators in to Arabic did not interest themselvi^ in 
Greek prodnetions of the Jiterary type. No doge contact ivas 
therefore established between the Ar ab mind and Greck drama, 
Greek poetry and Greck hislory. In that field Persian infliience 
rcmaijied paraniount. Homer's Iliad was partially translated hy 
Thåwafil (Theophilus) Ibn-TEma of al-Ruhi" (f ibe 

Maronitc astrologer of al-Mahdi, but the impression it left m its 
Arabic garb scems to have been nil; the translation did not even 
snrvdvep It was first Greek medicine as represented by Galen 
(t ra. A.Dp 300) and Paul of Aegina (fl. A.D. 650),’ Greek 
mathemattes and aJlied Sciences for which Euclid (d, 300 B.C.) 

and Ptolemy (fl. hrst half of sccond Christian century) siood, 
Greek philosophy as originated by Plato and Aristotic and 
expounded by later Neo-PJatonists» that serv'ed as the starting- 
point of this voyage of intellcctijal discovery. 

One of the pioneer translatora from Greek was abu-Yahya 
ibn-abBatrlq (t between 796 and S06), wbo is credited with 
having translated for aUMansur the major works of Galen and 
Hippocratea (fj+ ra* 436 B.c.) and for another patron Ptoiemy's 
Qua^rifiar^tlum^ The of Euclid and the A/ma^esf, 

Arabic al-Majis/i or (originally from Gr. 

greatest), the great astronomical Work of Ptolemy,® may have also 
been translated about the same time if a report in aJ-Mas'udi^ 
b correct* But evidently all these early translations were not 
properly done and had to be revlscd or remade under abRashld 
and al-Ma’miin^ An other early translator was iheSyrian Christian 
Vuhanna (Yabya) ifan-MAsawayh^ (f 857)^ ^ pnpH of JibriJ 

y n«lctrsuch At^tnc wurtU aJ fEPf>me!try)j 

jf£ÅrJ/fyaA (gH^phy), miiiltfi |[phlJ(»Aphyh (aåtfoLibtrh 

ikfAfr (ethtr), tÅiFr (pure wrntfåMotii uffAum {orgAhl. 

Cotuuk ubu-^Abdullih aJ KhfiiLiiEiTu, c 4 . C. van Viden 

{Lcydrn, 1 1 ^;)^ mdcK;eJ, Khnyr-til-lJTn 

■ ]Wk'ai^''lti>n, pp. 41^ 220 . * /h'iF. p, lyd. 

* >V4nV/p p, • Va^qflhi, wo3. b pp. 

• Vpt viii^ p. 391, Cf. bdflWfc pp. 314*15^ 

^ Lilin Mvrav (xMchu), or M^jor (the EklrO to disLln^iib ham from 

MeJtu« ihe Younger fMiMWiiyh ul-Maridi^)p the jAcoUte |;^jiiciui wKo lik»Lm«h»J 

aX the CDurt of the Kallalid Caliph la CuroiiiLLt dletl lu 
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ibn-B^khtTshu* and a teacher of Hunayn ibn-bliaqi who is said 
10 have translated for al-Rashsd iiccrtain manqscripts^ mainly 
medicatp which ihe caliph had brought back from Ancyra and 
An’fcorium,^ Vuhanna ser ved also under ihc successors of ab 
RashTd. Once when offended by a court favourite his retort was, 
the folly whercwith thou art afliicted were converted into 
inteliigence and di vided amongst a hundred beetlés, each would 
then bccome more intelligent than 

The sheikh of the transi ators^ as the Arabs express it, was 
Hunayn Ibn-Ishaq (J oannitius, ^09-73)^ one of the greatest 
scholars and noblest characters of the age* Idunayn was an 
'Ibådip i,e* a Nc$torian Christian from ai-tllrah* and as a youth 
acted as dispenser to the physician ibn-Masawayh. Taking as a 
challengc a chiding remark by the master that the people of 
al-ldirah had no business with mcdlcinc and that he had better 
go and change money in the bazaarp® the lad left the service of 
ibn-Masawayh in tearsi hut intent upon the study of Greek. He 
was then sent by the three scholarly sons of Mijsa ibn-Shåkir^ 
who were carrying on independent research workp into various 
Greek-speaking lands in quest of manuserjptSp and iater entered 
ihe service of Jibril ibn-BakhtTshO^ physician-m-ordlnary to ab 
Ma*mOn, Subsequently this caliph appointed JJunayn super¬ 
intendent of his libraty-académyp and in this capacity hunayn 
had charge of all the sciendfic trausJation work* in which he 
enjoyed the collaboration of his son Ishaq^ and his nephew 
Hubaysh ibn-abJ^asanp* whom he trained. Of the numerous 
Works aseribed to him some should undoubtedly be crediled to 
these two assistants and to other students and nicmbers of his 
schoolp such as 'Isa ibn-Yahya^ and Mu$a ibn-Khalid J In many 
cases yunayn e\HdentIy did the initial translation from Greek 
into Syriae and his colleagues took the scoond step and trans- 
laled from Syriae into Arabi c." Aristotle^s Nermettfufica, for 
instance, was first done from Greek into Syriae by the father 

* P* 537 iibn‘alri-U?*yU’' 4 lllj voj. pp, (75 t€^.* Qifik p, jSg, 

^ fiAristf pi *95+ 

* lhai-«il-*Jhn> ajqj ihn-aH-U|MylaS'iJir I* p. 1S5+ 

* IbO'Kbillik£ii^ VbI. ip p, [lS«dc SlaiK-, vni. i, pp, 1S7-S. 

■ Nicknamed al-A^MXn, bmUM of K Lnme band. llm-jibt-UuybÅ^iLliip ¥ol. pp. 

S ^,»3: p. 597; ibji-d/lbfi, p. 351, 

* FiAfiitf Pr 297* 

' Hc wha tTAoitated from Pcrriiji tiUo AnLEc^ p, 244, t. 2S, 

* Pr 
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and thfim from Syriac into Arabic by thc son hl)åq, who was 
the bcttCT Arabisl* and who became the greatist trainslator of 
Aristotle^s works^ Among othcr bcxrks in Arabk Uuriayn is 
siipposcd to have prepared translations of Galen^ Hippocrati:^ 
and Dioscorides (fl. i^a. A.D. 50) as well as of Plaio's k^puM^ 
(SiydjiaA)^ and Aristotle^s (Åfafuidt),^ PAysf^x 

{TaåftydJ!) and Magna Af&risita Among those his 

chicf Work was the rendition Snto SyTiac and Araliiic of almost 
al! of Galen'sscicnliftt outpuL® Seven hooks of GaJen^s anatoniy, 
lost in the original G reck j havo lueJdly been preserved in Arabtc.* 
yiitlayn's Arabic vereion of the Old Testament from the Greek 
Septuagint^ did not survivc. 

ynnayn'^s abiiity as a translator may be attested hy the report 
that when in the service of the sons of ibn-Shakir he and other 
transla tors received about 500 dinars (abont £2 $ 6 ) permonth 
and that al-Ma*mun paid hlm in gold the weightof the hooks he 
translated. But he reached the summit of his glory not only as 
a transistor but as a practitioner wben he was appolntcd by 
al-Mutawakkil (^47-61) as his private physician. His patron, 
however, once committed him to jail for a year for refusing the 
offer of rich rewards to eoncoct a poison for an enemy. When 
brought agairi before the caiiph and threatened with death hiEi 
reply waSj "1 have skiil only in what is benefiejab and have stodied 
naught else”^" Asked by the caliph, who then daimed that he 
was simply testing his physician^s integrity^ as to what prevented. 
him from preparing the deadly poison, Hunayn replicdt 

Two things: my religion and my profession. My religion decrees thai 
we shoiild do go^ even lo ottr enemies, how inuch more to onr friends. 
And my profession is msdiuted for the benefit of humanity and llmited 
lo their relief and curc- Desides, c very phy sidan is under outh never to 
give onyonc a deadly medicinen* 

Hunayn ibn-lshaq aUMbadi was judged by ibn-al-^Ibri and 
aJ-Qif(] source of science and a mirie of virtue", ajid by 

* p, i9Sp cD^«] by Qifti+ So* * /åuf. p. 24É, L 5. 

/irV. p. Qifii, pp, 5S, 41. 

* v&l. i, fip, 155-9; QthL pp- -94 5 - 

■ FijT a MS. Cif BLnqthef nrork, , conlprmne len of the 

canonicml virorlu 0/ CoLm and dal«d p2 (a. D. 1176), i« Hilti, Fnrå and ^Abd-al- 
MaJlk, sf ikw Gamit Ccilfitim uf Arahie Manuartiptt (PtEn ceten, I9j5), 

1075- ^ 

* Itm-abi-Ufftybt'Ab, vciL i, pp. Rin'ALTbri, p, 251 . 

* I bn- bI-'[ bn, pp. 
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Lcclerc plus grande figure du IX' siede”* and c ven **une des 
plu$ bedes Intel I i gen ces et un des plus beauK caracteres que Ton 
rencontre dans Thistoire”*^ 

Just as Hutiaj^ stood at the head of the Nestorian group of 
transJators, so did Thåbit ibn-Quirah* (fj. 036-901) lead another 
group* reeruited from among the heathen ^abians* of IJarran 
(andent Carrhae)* These Sablans were star-worshippers and as 
such had interested themselves in astronomy and mathematics 
from time immemortal. During the reign of al-Mutawakkil their 
native town beeame the seat of a school of philosophy and 
medidne which had been previously transferred from Alexandria 
to Anlioch. In this milieu Thabit and his disciples HourishedK 
They are credited wilh havLng translaled the bulk of the Greck 
mathematical and astronomicai works^ including those of 
Archimedes (t 212 flX.) and of Apolionius of Perga (b. ta. 262 
B.C.).* They also- improved on earlier translations, The transla¬ 
tion of Euclid by Hunayn, for example* was revised by Thabit.* 
Thabit found a patron in the Caliph at-Mu*radid (892-902), 
whose personal fricnd'and tablc eompanion he soon beeame/ 

In his great Avork Thabit was succceded by hb son Sinan 
(t 943). hb two grandsons Thabit (f 973)^ and Ibrahim (t 946)* 
and onc great-grandsont abu-al-Faraj/ all of whom dbtinguished 
themselves as translators and sdentists. But the greatest 
^åbian name after Thåbitb was that of al-Batlåni (f 929. ihe 
Albategnius or Albatenius of Latin authors), TH-hose first name; 
abu-^Abduilah Muhammad (ibn-Jåbir ibn-Sinån)j indicates his 
conversion lo tslamn Al-Battani's farne, hoivever* rests on his 
original work as an astronomer^ as he was not a translator. 

The flarrånian school of mathematical and astronomical 
translatørs had as its forerunners aUldajjåj ibn-YDsuf ibn-Matar 
(fl. betw'een 786 atid 833), generally credited with making the 
first translation of Euclidb and one of the first of 

Ptolemyb Of the former work he evidently prepared 

two versions, one for al-Rashld and the other for al-Ma*mun*^" 

* L. Udifffc, ATjWtfj« /d (Pmu, ia7fij, vti^, i, p, (39, 

* HEi v/m WM tdited G. Sohhy (Ciur*. io3S), 

* Id rculit^ pKuda-^buiu, S« bdow* p. 358. 

* FiArtiif p+ 567. * Ibn^K li^-OikåD, voL i, PP- I 77 t 39S. 

* Ibn-dbii-UidyLH nh, vd. p. Il6, ^ pp_ 334-6. 

“ p. 326 ; pp. 57 9; Ftån^ p. 372- 

* P- 4^^' /Virfjf, p, 365. 
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beforc J^unayn prcpared his* version of ihc notable 

astronomical work A/mag^si was made in S39-30 from an earlier 
S^Tiac version* The fir^t attcmpt at the A/mages/ had been made 
as eatly as the days of Yahya ibn-KhiLid ibn-Barinak^^ al- 
Rashrd's viziTp but thc result was not satisfactory. A later 
adaptation of this work was undertaken by abu-al-W^afa* 

Muhammad al-Buzjani al-Håsib* (940-97 99®)i ^he 

grcatest Mosicm astronomers and mathematicians. Another latc 
translatcr of mathematical and philosophical works was Qus|;a 
ibn-Luqa (f 923 )^ a Christian of Ba'Ubakk, whose list of 
original works in the fiAris/^ numbers thirty^four. 

The latter part of thc tenth cent ury saw the rise of J acobitc, or 
Monophysitep translators represented hy Yaby^ ibn**Adip who 
was born in Takrit in 893 and died in Baghdåd in 974, and 
abU'^Ali ibn-Zur^ah of Baghd^d (t tcx>8)/ Yahya, who 
becamc the archbishop of his church, declared once to the aiithor 
of thc hc copied in a day and a night an average of 

a hundred leaves. The Jacobitc authors busied themaclves with 
the revision of existing editions of Aristolelian works or the 
preparation of fresh translations thereof. They werCp moreoverp 
theebief inBuence in introducing Neo-Platonic spcculatJons and 
mystieisnt in to the Arabic world- 

Before the age of translation was brought to an end praeticaJJy 
all the extant works of AristotlCp many of which were of course 
spurions^ had become accessible to the Arabic reader* Ibn-abi- 
U^aybi'ah/ and after hint aJ-Qifti,^ cite no less than a hundred 
Works attributed to 'The philosopher of the Greeks"* All this 
took place while Europe was almost totally ignorant of Greek 
thought and science. For while aURashld and abMa’mun were 
delving into Greek and Persian philosophy their contempor- 
aries in the Westp Charkmagne and his lords, werc reportcdly 
dabbiing in the art of witing their names. Anstotle^s logical 
Orgafiofi, which in Arabic included Ariatotlc’s RA^Ur/c and 
/W^iVj aa well as Porphyry's /sagag/^ soon look its ptacc side 
by side with Arabic grarntnar aa the basis of humaniatic studies 
in Islam. This position it has maintained to the present day, 

* PP+ 267-8. Cf. Abovtt P+ 311. 

* QQhiitoA WtM tus birthplicc; ^^iTlalhcniMtiiCun^\ 

* P. 295. Cf. Qiflin pp. 262-3. 

* FiÅriii, ji, 264; ilin-aiii^Ufiyhi'aiip vot. i, pp, Qkd* PP- 

* P, 264. * VdI. i, prj^. 57 Kf. ^ Pp. 34 
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Mi>slcim accepti^d the idea of NeO'Platontc cammentators that 
thetcachings of Artstotle and Piato (Ail^tun) were substantially 
iho same. Espccially in Sufism, Mostern mysticisme did the 
inilucnce of Neo-Platonism manifest itself. Through Avicenna 
(ibn-STfia) and Averroés (ibti-Rushd)^ as we shall tater see, 
Plaionism and Aristotelianism found their way into Latin and 
eitercbed a determining influence upon medieval European 
scholasticism« 

This Jong and fruitful age of translation under the earjy 
Abbåsids was followcd by one of original contribution which 
ive shall dbeuss in a later chapter. Hy the tentb eentury Arabic, 
which in pre-Islamic days was only a language of poetry and 
after Mubammad mainly a language of revelation and religion» 
had beeome metamorphosed in a remarkable and unprcccdented 
way into a pliant medium for expressmg sdendfie thought and 
convcying philosophic ideas of the highest order. In the mean- 
lime it had establlshdd Itsolf as the language of diplomacy and 
politc intercourse from Central Asia, through the wholc Icngth 
of Northern Africa, to Spain. Ever since that time the peopics of 
ab' [råq, S>Tia and Paicstine as well as of Egypt, Tuniaia, Algeria 
and Morocco have expressed their best thought in the tongue of 
ihe Arabians- 



ft^ ih H' C. iWzf) 

ANCLO SAXON GOLD COtN IMITATING AN ARAB DJNAR 
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At thc head of thc staiij stood thc caliphj who was, in theory at tHc 
least, thfj fouiitainhead of all powtT, Hecould ajid did dclcgatc 
theexercise of his civil authorit\' to a vizir of his judicial 

power to a jud^t military function to a general 

(<7#7'iir)^ but thc caliph hirrtsclf evtsr fEmained ihc final arbitcr of 
all govcmmental afTairs. In thcLr imperial conduct and function 
thc early calipha of Baghdad followcd the oider Persian pattem. 
Taking advantagcofthepopnlar reaction against theungodJIness 
□f rhe I ater Umayyads^ the 'Abbasi-cb made their début with 
emphasb on the religious character and dignity of their office as 
an imamatc^ an emphasis which in later ytars inereased in 
inverse proportion to their acttial power. With theeighlh caliph, 
al-Mu'ta?im bi-Allah (^33-42)^ andcontJnuing till the end of the 
dynasty, they began to assume honorific titles com'pounded with 
In thc period of decline their subjccts started to shower on 
them auch extravagant titlea as Maif/at Al/M (God’s caliph) 
and later f£l/ A/Idh 'ala a/^r(/ (God^s shadow on earth), i^hese 
were evidendy first beatowed on al-Mutawakkil (B47-61)/ and 
perststed until the Jast days of the Ottoman cahphate. 

The iJI-defincd hereditary principle of succession instituted by 
thc Umayyad caJipha was followed throughout the 'Abbåsid 
régime with the same evil resuJts. The rcigning caliph would 
designate as his successor that one of his sons whom he 
favoured or considered conipetent^ or any of his kinsnieri whom 
- he rcgarded as best quaUfied. AbSa^h nominated his brother 
abMansur, who was succeeded by his son al-Mahdi.* AhMahdi 
wassuccccded by his eldest son, al-Hådi^ who was followed by his 
brother HSriln al-Rashid,* HårQn d^ignated his oldest son, al- 
Amfn^ as his first successor^ and his younger but more taicnted 

* ^l 4 u*rkJi, td, vi!p p. 578, 

■ S« toI, li, pp, 437 4?^ p, 

* /ai4n, pp+ TabAri, vd. iii, p. jaj, 
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son, ai-Ma’itiiin, aa his second successor. He divided the empire 
bctw€!en the iwo, reserving for al-Ma’mun the government of 
Khurasan with Marw (Marv^ for his Capital.^ After a bitter 

'A'hich ended in the assassination of al'Airim (September 
813), al-Ma'mun usurped the caliphate. Four years later, whert 
hc donned the green of the Shi^ah in prefcrcnce to the black of 
the *Abbåsids and designated an *Altd, 'Ali al-Rida, as heir 
apparent, the enraged Baghdådis elected (July 817) al*Ma’miin’s 
unde IbdLbim ibr^al-Mahdi as caliph. Nol umij SlQ, six years 
after the death of his predecessor, did al-Ma’miin succeed in 
eilecting an entry into the Capital of the empire. Shortly before 
his death al-Ma’mun, ignoring his son al-'Abbås, designated his 
brother al-Mu'ta^im as his successor, thus almost precipitating 
a revolt on the part of the army, with whom the son was a special 
favourite. Ai-Mu'ta^iim waa followed by his son al-Wåthiq 
(t 847), with whom the period of ’Abbåsid glory ended. Of the 
first twenty-four caliphs, whose reign covered almost two cen- 

turies and a half only six were iitimediate]y succeeded 

by a son. 

Attached to the person of the calipb was the chamberiain 

{^djih), whose du ty consisted in introducing accredited envoys 

and dignitarics into the calipha) prescnce and whose Influenee 

naturally became great. There was also the exccutioner, an 

ou tstand i ng figure in the Baghdad court. Vaulted underground 

ch ambera used for torturc appear for the first time in Arab 

history. The court astrologer, like the exccutioner an importation 

from Persia, became an indispensabJe adjunet of the 'Abbasid 
ihrofie. 

iSext to the caliph stood the vHzir whose officc was of 

Pers I an The vizir aeted as the caliph^s al/^r and grew 

in po'wer as his chief indul^ed incrcasingly in the pleasurcs of the 
harem. In the diploma appointing his viiir the Caliph al-Nåsir 
(1180-1235) has given a perfeet cxpression to the theory of 
"divine right” of kingship worfcing by proxy: 

Miibammad ibn-Bnrz al-Qtimnii ts our representative liiroughout 
die land and amongst our subjects. Therefore hc who obeys him obeys 
115; Luid ht‘ who obeys us obeys God, and God shall rausc him who 
obeys Him lo enter Paradise, As for the one who, on ihe other hånd. 

P- Mas’Odl, 7V«WJt, p. 345. 

Cf. ilift-jd- Abba, AMår TarM al Duwai (Csini, 1195). j). i>3. 
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dlAobrys our vjj^ir, he disobcys us; ancj he who disobey^ us diso)>cys 
God, sind God ^hal] cause Inm who disobeys Hiin to trnief huli-fire^* 

As in the case of thc Barmakids the vjzir was often all- 
powcrfulj appointing and deposing go vernors and judges, 
theore tical ly, of course, with the consent of the oaliph^ and even 
transmitting his own Office accarding to the hereditary principle. 

It was customary for the vizir to confiscate the property of the 
go ver nor who feil from grace, as it was customary' for the 
govemor himseif to appropriate the cstates of inferior officials 
and private citizens and for the caliph in his tum to mete out the 
same penalty to the deposed vizir.® Indeed* the forfdlure of 
possessions was often accompanied by loss of life. Fitially a 
special "bureau of confiscation" “ was instituted as a regular 
govemmental department. In the days of the CaJiph al-Mu^tadid 
thc vizir received a monthiy salai^^ of a thousand dinars. Al- 
Mawardi * and other legal theorists distinguish between two 
varieties of viziratei a ia/wd (with fulJ authorityp unlimited) 
and a (with executive power only, Hmited). The un¬ 

limited vizir exercised all the powers of sovereignty wkh the 
exception of the appointment of his successor^ the hmited vizir 
took no initiative but confined his dutics to the exeeution of 
the caliphorders and the following of his instructions. After 
the rime of al-Muqtadir(9oS-32) the vizir was supplanted by the 
amtr commander of thc commandersi an offjee which 

was suljsequently held by the Buwayhids. 

1 he vizir> in real i ty grand vizir^ presided over the counctl, Uur^-^u 
whose membership included thc various heads of the depart- 
menta of state. Sometimes those heads were also designated 
vizirs, but their rank was aiways subordinate to that of the real 
vizir. Under the 'Abbåsids thc govemmental machinery became 
mueh more complicated than heretofonej though greater order 
was brought into statc afFairs, especially in the system of raxation 
and the administration of justiee. Since finances constituted the 
main concem of thc govemnient the bureau of taxes (dlwån 
aI~Å/tardj\ or department of finance, remained, as under thc 
UmajyadSp the most important unit; its chief, often referred to 

^ Fiiiin, p. 1105 , ' , tuI, vi, pp. 1 ^20. 

• Cf. HLliljil-SiK', aS-Umiri-fi Tarikk H, F, Atnrdmi 

(Bcirat, 1904J, p. joé. 

* Pp. 33 ' 47 - 
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as niastfif of tajccs'^ continued to be an outstanding figurc in 
tKe govcmment of the caliph. 

The aourctfs of revenue for the State inctuded zakåh, the onljr 
legal tax oblLgatory on evcry Moslem. Zaklh was imposcd on 
arable lands, herds, gold and silvier, commercial wares and other 
forms of propert jr eapablc of augmentation through natural 
increase or by investment. Moslems, as we learncd before, paid 
nopoll tax.The official tax-gathercrlooked after lands, herds and 
the like, but personal effects, ineluding gold and silver, were lefl 
lo ^e individual's private tonscicnce. AU money collected from 
believera was disbursed from the central treasury for the benefit 
of believers: the poor, the orphatt, the strangcr, volunteers for 
the holy war and slaves and captives to be ran som ed. The 
other main sources of public tnconie were tribute from foreign 
enemies, truce money, capitation tax from fion-Moslem subjects 

land tax (kharåj)^ and tilhes levied upon merchandise 
owned by non-Mos lems and imported into Moslem teiritorv. Of 
thcse items the land tax was atways the I argest and constituted 
the main source of income from unbciievers. All this revcmie was 
at this time referred to as_/jy’ (cf. Koran 59; yj and applied by 
the callph to the paj-ment of the troopa, the main ten ance of 

mostjues, roads and bridges and for the general good of the 
Mosicm community.* 

The varying reports of the State revenue that have come down 
lo us from the 'Abbåsid period testi fy to great prosperity during 
the first century' of the régime, which made it possible for the 
caljphs to live on the grand scale described above, and to a steady 
decline in revenue during each succeeding century. Three such 
reports have been preserved for us: ibe oldest, in ibn-Khaldun, 
showing the income under al-Ma’mun; the second, in Qudamah, 
for the revenue a few years Såter, possibiy under al-Mu'tasim; and 
thethifd, in ibn-Khurdadhbih, indicating theproceeds in the first 
half of the third Moslem centmy. According to ibn-Khaldun ’ the 


T« I P 1 Hl I 4 i __ i "—*1 ■ - ^ i Im<J bKD cIuFty nude, 

Iw n»^ «rT«|Y.nded te 4/ iarfa/ tl-'aikm 

SIS "'"P- 

* Manurdi, pjt. 3,66 

- Ija-sn Cf. Ituan, //«/«>, »ol. i n irfe Alfred 
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an nu al land laxpaid byal-Sawåd(lower'Iråq,ancient U aby loma) 

In cash, olher than what was paid in kind, amountcd in the days 
of al-Ma’miin to 37.300,000 dir hams; by Khuråsån, 2 S,ooo.ooo; 
by Eg^-pt. 23,040,000; by Syria-Palcstme,^ 14,724,000; and by 
all the provinces of the empire, 331,929,008 dirhams exelusive 
of taxes In kind. From Qudamah'a* balance-sheet it may he 
galhcrcd that the income in boih cash and kind from aJ-Sawåd 
was equivalent to 130,300,000 dirhanus; * from KhurSsån, 
37*000.000; from Egypt, indoding Alexandria, 37,500,000; from 
Syria-Palcstine, including Hims, 15,8^0,000; and from the wholc 

38^.^91.350 dirhams, which inciudes taxes m kmd. 
Ibn-Khurdadhbih* lists a numberof ftems from which wc may 
eakulate that the tax of al-Sawåd in cash and kind was the 
cquivalent of 7^545^9^340 dirhams:* of Khuråsan and depend- 
tneies, 44,^!46,ooo; of Syria-Paicstine,* 29,850,000: and of ihc 
wholc empire; 299,265,540.^ for the expendJtures, we have 
no sufficient data in the scattered references to warrant deFinitc 
conclusions. But we åretold that when al-Man^urdicd thecentraJ 
ireasury eontained 600,000,000 dirhams and 14,000^000 dinars;* 
when al-Rashld died it had over 900,000,000/ and at the death 
of al-Muktaii (908) the public treasures including jewcilerj', 
furniturc and real estate anreounted ta loo^ooo^ooo dinars/^ 

Besides the bureau of taxes the ‘AbbSsid govcmmcnt had an Oth« 
aiidit or accounts Office introdueed by aJ- 

Mahdi; a board of correspondcnce or chancery office bvrr^ux 

which håndled all official letters^ political doeuments 
and imperial mandates and diplomas; a board for the inspection 
of grievantes: a police deparlment and a postal department. 

The board for the inspettion of grievances efAwnjar ^ 

fil-waså/im) was a kind of court of appeal or supreme court 
intended to set aright cases of miscarriage of justice in the 

^ [>tuiiaucu3, ihc Jordan ond P^cstuK, thi Ltxcs af wKkh arr pfpcji ai 

dicuiTi, 

* i*pi, 2 J. 7 ' 53 - 

* tn €suii dnnt 8,095,^ dtrhanu; Qiadomniif pp. ^9, Ai n of Hiet 

bc jfivM Hiiflcnmt dgure* in Jlifefiejit pLioa ond laft Idi: hatn tbe lotnli dp nol tsilly 
with the iEcrnix«! ilntcincnti, 

* In coih ulonr aboiit 8,456^^40 dirhiinti^ itm-Khiirdil[diiLih, pp. 5 

* QinoajiffEk nnd othrr fronrler towni, tfim4r Dunajcui^ tb# Jorttui and 
^ Zard&n, TiimatfJua, Toth Hr p. *1+ Cfi Iii44in^ vol. i, p. 376, 

* htu'fjdi, Tol^ vi, p. 133^ 

* Tninrit toL iii, p, 764. ** Tha'iJibi, Zd/dV/, p. 73. 
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administrative and poUtica] departments. I te origin goes back 
ta the Uma>*yad days, for al-Mawardi^ tclls us that 'Abd-al- 
Malik was the first caliph to devote a special day for the direct 
heating by himseif of appeals and complaints made by his 
subjecte. ^Umar II zeafously followed the precedent** Thb 
practice was evidently introduced by aUMahdi into the ^Ahbasid 
regime. Hb successors aUHadi, Håruni al-Ma^mun and ihos* 
who followcd received such compLaints in public audience; al- 
Muhtadi (869-70) was the last to keep up the custom. The 
Norman king Roger II (1130-54) introduced thb institution 
into Sicily, where it stmek root in European Eoil.^ 

The police department (jfiwdn was headed by a 

high official designated ^d/uA a/såurftiA, who acted as chief of 
police and the royal bodyguard and in later timea occasionally 
held the rank of vizir. Each large city had its own special police 
who also held militaiy rank and werc as a rule well paid. The 
chief of munkipal police was called for hc acted as 

overseer of markers and morals. It was his duty to sce that 
proper wdghts and measurea were used in tråde, that Icgitimate 
debts were paid (though he had no judiciat power), that approved 
morals were n^taintalned and that acts forbidden bv law, such as 

w ® 

gambling, usury and public saJe of wine, Vfcrc not committed. 
Al-Måwardi*emimerates, among other interesting duties of this 
prefeet of police, the maintenance of the recogiti^ed standards 
of public morality between the two sex« and the chaslisement of 

those who dyed their grey beards black with a view' to galning 
the favour of the ladies. 

A signilicant feature of the 'Abb^ld govemment was the 
postal department,* of whicb the chief was called fdJkib al-barid. 
Among the Umayyads Mu'åwiyah, as we have alrcady Jeamed, 
was the first to inter«t himseif in the postal service, 'Abd-al- 
Malik extended it throughout the empire and al-Walid made usc 
of il for his bu i I ding operationB, Historians credJt HarOn with 

^ P* 131. Cf. ilna-^l-Aihlr^ vol. f ^ p. 46. 

* IblåwAridi, p. 131. Cf- Vi'qulrt, Tol- H, p, 3167- CoHHill »l-Bajhaiii. 
u'-tfy-i/orcd. F. Schw&lly (Gifrwn, | ^ 02 )^ pp, 5^5 

■ M. AmaiTi,^ Sfaria dfi Å/iifm/maH* 4 i JiVtVj'éIj i«i. NaUmo, vol. iii (CutoiiiA, 

fa37-9)'p P- Kremer^ tul. i, p, 430 . 

* Fp. 417-1S, 431. 

» burcuu of poil. Af. iitprobaNv w rwfilåtiou.rjrij»ilut relaJted 

lo Lmin imdkf, F*ri. Ivoref^, Af. WJIjtj:.#, f of bufdrn, Cf- Eilh. 

8 : lO; p-. 39. 
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having orgiinized thc service on a new basis through hts Bar¬ 
mak id counsetlor Va^ya* Though primarily desfgncd lo ser\'e 
thc interesls of the State, the postal institution did in a limited 
way handle private correspondence,^ Each provine i al Capital 
was provided with a post Office. Reuters connected the imperial 
Capital with the Icading centres of the empire^ and systems of 
relays covered these routes. In all there mtist have been hundreds 
of such rejay routes. In Peraia the relays consistcd of mules and 
horses; in Sj-ria and Arabia camels were used.'* The &nr^d was 
also employed for the conveyance of uewly appointed go\^cmors 
to their respective provin ces and for the transportation of troops 
with their baggage.* The public could make use of it on ihc 
payment of a substanttal sum. 

Pigeons were trained and used as lettcr-carriers, The firsi 
rccorded instance relates to the news of the capture of the rebel 
Babik (Babak)p chicf of the Khuirami * sect, cairied to ab 
Mu^tasiin by this melhod in 

The postal headquarters in Baghdad had itinerarfes of the 
whole empire indicating the various stations and the inter^^^ening 
distances. These itineraries assisted travellers^ merchants and 
pilgrims and laid the basis of later geographical r<search+ Ea:rly 
Arab students of geography made u$e of such postal directories 
in the composition of their works. One of the leaders among 
them, ibn-Khurdadhbih (f 9^^}^ vv'hose ai-Åfasålik 
Mapfiålikj based on material in the state archiveSp provc?d an 
iniportant soufce for historical toppgraphyj %vas himself 
al-hand for thc Caliph aJ-Mu^tamid in al-Jibål (ancient Media). 
This claborate road system whi'ch radiated from the imperial 
Capital was an inheritance from thc earlier Persian empire. In it 
ihe most famousof the tru nk roads was the Khuråsån highwaVp 
which stretched north-east through Hamadhånp al-Rayy^ Naysa- 
bur^ Xus, Marw, Bukhara, Samarqand, and connected Baghdåd 
with the frontier towns of thc Jaxartes and thc horders of China. 
From the principal cities along this highwayeross-roads branched 
off north and south^ To thc present day the Persian post roads 

^ M\nd. rfp II. * llin-KKulnduhd!Llnhr/ÆrjriJ^, 

* Cf. iba-al-AthlTp voi* yi, p, 49^ ||. 1 i-ii, * /AtJ. vpL W, pp. 373-4. 

* Sci Cailed from H dislnct in pprUH wK^fC the Kct rvidcntlv .-irof« »1 u rt§y 1 t ottlu 

ecrcution of til* fmnuuj d-KhufilK(lni. Sorac of them that abu- 

wnl dead ud fortEold hia r*EiirD to ipread juiltif* fn thc warhU Mai^udi. 
vuL vi, p, Bn^bdldl, *d. Hilli, pp. liii AyAftH, p. 341. 

* Mu'Oiii, vol, tij, pp. iié 7. 
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ccfitring in (Teheran), near andeiit al-Rayy, foliow the 

same o|d tracks. Anothcr main mad led from Bag^Kdåd down the 
Tigris through Wasit and al-Ba?rah to al-Ahwår in KhurbfiåR 
and thence to Shirar in Fåris. Likewise this road sent ofFtast and 
wesl branches which connected its towns with other centres of 
popubtion and ultimately with the Khuråsan trunk. These roads 
were frcqucnted by pilgrims, who from Baghdåd could rake the 
pilgrim route to Makkah through aUKufah or aJ-Ba^rah. For 
the benefit of pilgrims and travellers caravanserais, hospices and 
cisterns dotted the main roads^ Such khåns along the Khuråsan 
road werc buili as early as the d^ys of" Uinar A third high- 
way linked Baghdåd with al-Mawsil, Amid (Diyår Bakr) and 
the fronrier fortresscs. On the north-west Baghdåd was connected 

with Damascus and other Syrian towns through al-Anbår and 
abRaqqah. 

Ihe postmastcr-gencral had another important function 
besides looking after ihe imperial mail and supervising the 
various postal establishments; he was ihc chicf of an espionage 
system to w^hich the whole postal servdee was su bordi nated. As 
such his full tide was sdftiå a/-Åarfd controller of 

the post and intelligence service. In this capacity he acted as an 
inspector-general and direct conddendal agent of the central 
government. The provincial postmaster reported to him or to the 
raliph directly on the conduct and activities of the government 
ofHciaJs in his pro\'ince, not exeluding the gov^ernor himself^ 
Such a report, submitted to abMutawakkil against a governor 
of Baghdad w'ho brought back wdth hkn from a pilgrimage to 
Makkah a beautifu! slave giri "with whom he amuses himseif 
from nooti till night to the ncglect of the affairs of the State"^ has 
come down to us in a latc source,* Al-Man^ur employed in his 
cspionagc system mcrchants, pcKilars and travel lers who acted 
as dclectives; al-Rashtd and other caJiphs did the same/ Ab 
Ma'miin is said to have had in his imelJigence service in Bagh- 
did some 1700 aged women. E^pedally wms "the land of the 
Romans*' covered w'ith "Abbasid spies of both sexes disguised as 
traders, travellers and physictans« 

^ Ibn-nl>Ath£r, toI, ¥, p, 4^; +6Sp i. ift. 

* Qud^maii, p. 1&4. 

^ Alliii, dAiVdr ^CaJrOh 

* Cf. rd. it, 3^J. s 4; M i»kaw»yhj cJ. C«^e uid Jntijf ^ pp^ 534 

Jia, 514. 5*7' 
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Ihe dispcnsing of justice, alway^ con^idered in Moslem com- 
munities a rdigtotis du ty* was entrusied by tho "Abbasid caUph 
or hi$ viiir to a membcr of the /a^få (thcologian) classp who thus 
became a or if m Baghdåd a aI-gu<J 4 A (chief jtidge). 
The first to rcceive the title of gddi was thc fømous 

abn-Vusuf (t 796), who served under aUMahdi and his iavo 
sons aJ-Hadi and Harun.* The judge, aocording to the theory of 
Moslem lawp had to bc maie, adult, in ful! ppsse^ion of his 
mental faculties, a free Citizen, Mosicm in faith, irreproachable 
in character, sound of sight and hearing and well verscd in thc 
prescnptions of law,* alL of whieh was of course canon law* Non- 
Moslems, as noted before, wcre in malters of civdl right under 
thc j ur isdi etion of their own ccdcsiastical heads or magistrates. 
AI-Mawardi * distinguishes between two types of judgeship: one 
in which thc aulhority is genera! and absolute ('awiWiiA mufla^a/i) 
and the olher in which the authority is speciaJ and limitcd 

The chief dutics of the thc first class consisted 

in deciding cases, acting as guardian for orphans, lunatics and 
minorSj administcring ptous foundations, imposing punlshmcntfi 
on violators of the rcligtous law, appointing judJcial deputics 
Csing. nd'tb) in thc various provinces and presiding under 
eertain conditions al the Friday congregational prayers. In the 
carly his tory of thc institution the provincial judges held their 
appointment from the govemors, but in the fourth Moslem 
century those judges we^e usually dcputies of the chief qadi in 
Baghdad. Under al-Ma'mun the pay of the jtidgc of Egypt is 
said by a late authority* to have rcached 4000 dirhams a month^ 
1 he judge of the second class* one with special and limited 
authorityi had his power restrieted in accordance with the 
diploma of appointment from ihe caliph, sdzir or govemor,* 

The Arab calipbate never maintaincd a large standing army 
in the slrict sense of ihe term, well organiied^ under strict 
diacipline and subjcct to regulat* instruction and drilL The 
caliphat bodyguard were almost the only regular troops 

and formed the nucleus around which clustered bands under 

^ Tnuiilitera.'Ccd in IctUT ihirtmi diflezent wnyf^ hx of wliich æcur in oflicl*! 
Bntiih dceumenu: 

* Ibn-KhallikSn, toJ. m, ^34 =dE Sluflc^ vol, iv, p. 27^. 

* MSwardI, pp. 107-in *. Pp^ 117-25, 

* StL>' 0 ti, tYlrl. il, p. loo, |. 4 , 

Conjuit fUcIurd Gotihcil in if^pvMé tftJ ^90$), pp-. 
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iheir own chief^^ he^ides mcrcenaries and adventurers, and 
general levies of which the units werc trJhes or districts. The 
rcgulars (jun^ who iivere pcrmanently oii acdve serx^ice wcre 
refcrred to a$ murfasi^ah (reg\tlar]y paid^p for thcy were tn the 
pay of the govemment. Olhers were dcsignated wiutafawtvi^a/i ^ 
(volunlccrs) and received rations only tvhile ori duty. The 
voluntecr ranks werc rccruited from among the Bedouins as 
well as from the pcasants and townspeople. Members of the 
bodyguard received hJghcr pay and were equlpped with better 
armour and umforma. Iri the relgn of the first "Abbåsid caliph 
the average pay of the foot soldier was, besidcs the usual rations 
and alJowanceSp about 960 dirhams a year/ the horsentan 
receiving double that amount. Under al-Ma'mun, when the 
empire reached its height, the *Iråq army ts safd to have num- 
bered 125^000, of whom the infantry received only 24O dirhams 
a year= and the cavalry tis^ice as mueh. And when it is remem- 
bered that al-Mansur paid hts master builder at the foundttig 
of Baghdad the equivalent of about a dirham 3 day and the 
ordinary labourer about a third of a^dirham^* it becomK clear 
how comparatively well paid the miJitary carcer was* 

'f'he regulars under the early 'Abbasids were oomposed of 
iiifantrj’' armed with spearSp swords and shields, of 

archers (rdfniyaA) and of cavalry (ytirsdn) wearing hclmets and 
breast-p] ates and eqtiipped with iong lances and batde-asLes, 
AJ-Mutawakkil introduced the practicc of wearing the sword in 
the Persian fashion tound the waist in prefcrencc to the old 
Arabian way of carrying it over the shoutder.' Each corps of 
archera had attached to it a body of naphtha-throwcrs (nafd/un) 
who wore Ereproof suits and hurled incendiary materi al at the 
enemy.^ Engineers in charge of the siege machincry, including 
ca-tapiiltSp mangonels and batteri ng-rams. accompanied the 
^mny, One such enginecr, ibn-§åbir al-Manjam'qip who flourished 




\ 2*^ toI, iii. pp, tixtB jiy,; il^i-KhaJclij (t, toI, jU. p. 

i P'4*/II' I”• *bjf ibh"«l*AthIf, voL v»p. iia H ]i*ic 

, »1-Mo'niQn wai fighting hi* bnitlier h« hud to teitor« the tt*Dd*n| 

wbch tum wa» likewue p«id by hi* brother. Tahari, vol. iti, p, Sjo, D, y.S, 

* tu], p. 70; viA, m, p. 

Mcatjoned hj ¥ol. iii^ pp. Ibn-KhaJden., toU B, p. 3 i$ I 

P 34 $p II, ajp 36. 

* Jlx^'KhaJdQn^ toL liij, p. 375. 

boL Xtiip p, 45; iba-Khaldun« yai. iu, p^ 160, L Hk 
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later yndi^r al-Ni^ir (1180-1225)^ Icft an ijnfimshed book which 
treats of thc art of warfarc in all its dctailg+* Field hospitals and 
aitibulancesin theshape oflitters carried hycameU aecompanied 
the army when in thc ficlcL As usttaJ^ Harun is the calipK 
credited with mtroducing these features and pressi ng; science 
into the ser\nce of >varfare. 

During ihe ^ 4 bbåsid régimeg which* as we have seen beforei 
owcd its rise lo Persian rather than Ar ab armsg thc Arabian 
element lost ils mihtaryr as it did its poUtical, prcdominance. 
Under the first caliphs ihe bodyguard, the strong arm of the 
military machine, was largcly composed of Khurasani troops* 
The Arab sol diery formtd two divtsions; one of North ArabianSg 

fttid ihe other of South ArabianSg Yamanite, New 
converts to Islam attached themselves to Sonic Arabian iribe as 
clients and thus formed a part of the mihtary organization of 
thal tribe, Al-Mxrta^im added a new division made up of Turksi 
originally hb slaves^ from Fat^hStiah and other regions of 
Central Asia.* This new imperial bodyguard soon becamc thc 
terror of thc wholc capttalp and in Sj6 thc caliph had to build a 
new town, Såmarra,^ to which he iransferred his seat of govem- 
ment. After the death of aUMunta^ir (861-2) tbese Turks began 
to play the part of a pTÆtorian guard and txerci^ a determining 
infiuencc on affairs of thc State. 

In Roman-Byzantine fashion every ten men of thc army under 
aI-Ma*mQnp al-Musta^in and other 'Abb^id caliphs were rom- 
manded by an 'aiif (coiresponding to thc decurion)^ ever>"fifty 
by a kkatifakj and every hundred by a qaid (corresponding to 
the centurion)*® At the head of a eorps of lOpOOO, comprbing 
ten battalton&p stood the amir (general). A body of a hundred 
men formed a company or squadron and severa! such companies 
constituted a eohort (^kurdtls^^ \^on Kremer* has reconstrueted 
for us a rcaibtic picture of an Arab army of those days on thc 
march. 

Throughout its firstcentury thc 'Abbåsid caliph ate depended 
for its very existcnce on a strong and contented soldiery^ which 
was used not only for suppressing revolts in Syria^ Persia and 

^ Iba-Kh^Uik^. tdI. iil+ p, 3^?, ^ ¥ol. vup p. i 

* Tbci-KhaMunp tuL klip p. L y, CT irEp p. 45aj vfil* iii. 

p. 1799- 

* weAr h PP- 3i?-9=:S. Khildå. Bukhuhp TÅf ttmifrr tå* 

^CBlruttLp pp, 333^5, 
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Central Asla but for w*aging aggri^ive war aj^ainst tbe Byzan- 
tities. *'Two things", in the opinion of a modem scholar,’ 

rendcred the baracens of the tenth ceotury dangcrous foe$,^ 
their numbers and their extraordinary powers of locomotion.” 
But that was not all. In the treatisc on military tactics attributed to 
the Emperor Leo VI the Wisc* (886-913) we arc told: "Of all the 
[barbaroua] nations they fthe Saracens] arc the best advised and 
most prudent in ihetr military operations*', The foUowmg pass¬ 
age from the Emperor Constantinc Porphyrogenitus* (913-59) 
deseribes the impression left by the Arabs on their Byzantine 
foes: "1 hey are poxverfut and urarlike, so that if only a thousand 
of them oceupy a camp it is impossible to dtslodgc them. They 
do not ride horses but camels," From statements m thesé and 
other Byzantine sources such as the Work on military tactics 
contposed by the Emperor Nicephorus Phoeas (963-9) it is evident 
that cold and rainy weather was distasteful to the Arab warriors, 
that oncc their line was broken in action they usually lackcd the 
ncccssary discipline to restore it and that their foot was in 
general a mere rabble of plunderers tncBcctive as a fight ing 
machine. Yct it is evident that the Byzantines looked upon the 
Arahrø, whom they catled i nit dels and barbarous, as their most 
fo^idable enemy. In the coursc of the tenth century, however, 
this cneiny grew Icss and lesa dangcrous until by its end the 

Byzantines were habittially taking the offensive and threatening 
even Damascus and Baghdåd. 

The dedine of the 'Abbasid military power began with the 
introduction by al-Mutawakkit of the foreign units, which 
contributed to the destruction of the necessary' condittons for 
the upkeep of the morale and esprit de tarps, Later on al- 
Muqtadir (908-33) initiated the policy of farming out provinecs 
to governors or military commanders who were to pay their 
troops from local State funds and not from the depteted imperial 
treasury. Under the Buwayhid régime soldiers received grants 
in the form of lands instead of pay in cash. This soivcd the sceds 
of a feudal militar)’ system which was furt her developed under 
the SaljQqs. It then bccame customary for governors and 
generals to rcceit'c as grants towns or districts over which they 


* OnuLUp Awi »f iF'Wp 2bd rd.,. jj p, 

I * CansliJijtw xviii, f ijjp m W^itnc. Cwd. r^L evii. 

Uc ajitiiintitnLndi> Oipul vt, in ViA. rxti] 
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rulcd with absoluts power, paying thc SaJJilq sultan a yearly 
trlbute and^ in time of war, marching undi;r bis banner with a 
dxed number of troops cquipped and supported by theniseivcs, 
The Umayyad partition of the empire into provdnees under 
governora (sing* amir or a division 1 jased on earlier 

Byiantine and PersUn modeJsp was not radically changed under 
the ^Abbastds. The ^Abbåsid iist of provincea varied from lim* 
to time and rhe politieaJ classidcation may not always have 
tallied TA'ith the geographieai as preserved in ablstakhrb jbn- 
Jdawqal^ ibn-al-Faqlh and similar worksj but the foUowing aeem 
to have been the ehief provinces under the early caliph^ of 
Baghdad: (t) Africa west of the Li byan Deserf tc^ether with 
Sicily; (^) Egypt; (3) Syria and Palestine, which were sometimes 
separated; (4) abf^ijaz and ahYamamaLh (Central Arabia); 
(5) al-'Yaman or Southern Arabia;* (6) al-Bahrayn and ^Umån, 
with abBa^rah in al-'Iråq for its capitaL; (7) aJ-Sskwåd, or al- 
'Iraq (Lower M esopo lamia)^ whose leading dtits af ter Baghdad 


were abKufah and Wasit; (S) al-Jarirah (i.e. the island, rather 
the pcm'nsula, ancient Assyrla), whose Capital was ai-Mawjil 
(Mosul); (9) Adharbayjan, of which Ardab!!, Tibriz and 
Maråghah were the leading towns; (lo) aj-jibål (the mountains, 
ancient Media), I ater calJed al-^lrlq aI-‘Ajami (the Persi an 
'lr 5 q),* of which the principal cities were Hamadhan (ancient 
Ecbatana), al-Rayy and l^bahan (I^fahan, Ispahan); (l i) Khuii- 
5tån, with ai-Ahwaz and Tustar" as chicf towTis; (ta) Faris, of 
which Shlraz w'as the Capital; (13) Karmin, whose present 
Capital bears the same natne; (14) Mukrin, which induded 
modern Baluchistan and extended to the highlands owrlooking 
the Indua valley; (13) Sijistan or STstan, whose Capital waa 
Zaranj; (16-20) Qflhistån, QOmis, Xabaristån, Jurjan and 
Armenia; (21) Khuråsln, which inciuded what has now become 
the north-westem part of Afghanistan and whose leading cities 
were Naysabflr, M arw, Haråt (Herat) and Balkh; (22) Khwårizm, 
whose cariy capilal was Kath; (23) al-^ughd (ancient Sogdiana) 
between the Oxus and Jax artes, ha ving two famous cities, 
Bukhåra and Samarqand; (24, etc.) Farghånah, al-Shåsh 


* TllfM ftve provine« often refrrrni ta U a^JHm al majÅhb, the eeeidrtHiil 
pravine«, in eoatrodutlnetUih to tlte rest refertetl to u afatlm «/- miukrif, the 

Oli'^ntAl prcrvinccm. 

» In cnnlmfit lo id-'ArabH {tht Anibiu t.e. Mriflpclflfni«’ 

* Calkdl 5hus^lKi; drShuiihttt by ih? t^cniuus 
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(modem Tashkand) and other Turkish Jandsi.^ The Ottoman 
Turkish vilayets in Western Asia, it may be notieed, correspond 
geographically to the old Arab provmoes. 

In spite of all efforts on the part of the imperial capital, 
decentralisation waa rhe unavoidable consequence of such a 
far-flung domain with diffictilt mean$ of intcrcommunication. 
In aJl local affairs the governor*s authorlt>^ tendod to become 
supremc and his office hereditary. In theory he held his position 
diiring the plcasure of the visir, who recominended his appoint- 
ment to the caJJph, and went out of office when that vkir was 
removed* As in the ca^e of the vizirate al-Måwardi^distinguishes 
between two varieties of go vemors hip: one^ imårak \lmmah 
(general amTrate)^ in which the ineumhent held supremedirection 
of military affairs, right of nomination and Control of the 
jodiciary, levying of taxes* maintenance of public security, 
safeguarding the State religion against innovation^ administra- 
tfon of police and presiding at public prayers on Friday; and the 
other of the more resiricted type (ÅAdssaå, special)* in which the 
gover nor had no jurisdictidn over judges and taxes* But all this 
classificatjon was largcly theoretlcali as the authority of the 
provlncial govemor inereased in direct proportion to the persona! 
ability of the govemorp the weakness of the caliph and the 
distance from the federal eapital. The local income from each 
provlnce was in almost every case applied to mect the govern- 
mental expenscs of that provlnce. If the expenses werc lesa than 
the local income the govemor remitted the balance lo the 
caliphal treasury, The administration of justice was in the hånds 
of a provlncial qadi asslsted by a number of deputies stationed in 
the various sub-divisions of the provinces. 

^ CdmpB.re lint of fxrøvinMii u RiTm hefe irtEh iiit« in Lt Strjmge, S^trrn 
pp^ Tatwttdfiftft, \til. ii* pp. 37-+^^ vcn Kremer. 

vof p, 1S4. 

* ^P- 47-54 
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The primitive tribal sjrstem, the bask pattem of Arabian sodal 
organizarion, cntirely brake down under the 'AbbSsids, who 
owed iheir tKrone to forcign elements. Even the calipKs in such 
matters as the choicc of wives and mothers for their children set 
no valuc on Arabian blood^ Atnong the 'Abb^ids oniy three 
caliphsweresonsof free mothers: abu-al-'Abb 5 s, al-Mahdi andal- 
Amin,* of whom the last enjoyed thetinique distinotion of having 
both parents from the Prophet’s family.* Among the Umayyads 
the twclfth caltph, \ azTd J J!, waa the first whose mother was a 
fion-Arab. But she was at least supposedly a descendant of the 
last Persian emperor, Yazdagird, and was captured by Qutaybah 
in Sogdiana and presented by ai-yajjaj to the Caliph al-WaJld. 
Among the 'Abbåsids aI-Man^Cir*s mother was a Berber slave; 
abMa’mun’s a Persian slave; abW 5 thiq's and al-Muhtadi’s were 
Greck: al^Muntasir's was a Greoo-Abyssinian; al-MustaTn’s 
a Slav (^agfailyaAy. al-Muktafi's as well as al-Muqtadir’a were 
Turkish slav'cs; and aJ-Mustadi''s Armcnian.* Hariin's mother, 
anolher foreign slave, was the famous aJ-Khayzurån—the first 

woman to cxtrrcise any apprcrtlable influence ifi ^^bbasicl 
caliph al affair*4/ 

In bring!about thfs fusion of the Arabians wUh thcir sub- 
ject people$ polyganiy^ coneubinage and the slave trade proved 
effeclivc methods. As the pure Arabian demen I reeeded mto the 
background non^Arabs, half-brccds and Sons of freed woinen 
began to take their placc. Soon the Arabian aristocracy was 
superseded by a hierarchy of officials repreaenting diverse 
nationalities, at first preponderantly Persian and later Turkish. 


1 . * Tfitiari, nL uj, p. 937, H. la-rj, 

• $« Tha alfbi, pp* 757; Mm. -Ijdi^ 

^Ihc wai of iJjiytd in th« death cf her »cn, fhe 

CalipK MkiJ tho taccauon of her Dthcr ilihI faTouiitc lon^ fil'ItA-ihSd, conjult 

Talmri, tdI. iii. pp, tff., copied bj- ibe-nt-AlliJr vo 4 . -d, pp 67 ita. Cf Mu'uilu 
voL vi. pp. lSi-3. fr t r 
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A bard gave expression lo ihe proud Ara bi an sen timent when 
he åang: 


Solis flf conciibini^ have become 


Su iiuin«fQUS atrKin^L iia* 

I.t;i(] fiie, O GikI, io 7k land 

WhttT 1 sliuJl scc iio basturd^r^ 


Unfortunately Arab hbtorians had their intercst too mueh 
centred in ihe ciiJiph"$ aifairs and poLitical happenings to Icave 
us an adequate picture of the sociaJ and economic life of the 
common pcople in those days^ Bur from sporadtc, incidental 
passages in their worksi from mainly literary sources and from 
ordinary lifc in the tonservativc Moslem Orient of loday* it is 
not impossilile to reconstruct an outline ef ih at pie ture. 

The early *Abbasid woman cnpyed the same rneasure of Home 
Hberty as her Uma3f>'ad sister; but toward the end of the tenth 
century, under the liuw^ayhitb^ the system of striqt sccluston and 
absolute segregation of the sexes had become general. Not only 
do wc read of women in the high -circles of thai early period 
achieving distinction and exerebing induence in state affairs— 
such as al-Khayzuran^ al-Mahdib wifq and al-Rashid'^s mother^ 
^(Jlayyabk daughter of aUMahdi; Zubaydah, al-Rashld^s wife 
and al-Amin*s mother; and Hu rån, abMa’mun^s wifc~but of 
Arab maidcns going to war and comm ånding troops^ oompOsing 
poetry and competing with men in Jiterary pursuits or en- 
livening society with their wit, musical taknt and vocal ac- 
complishments. Such was ^Ubaydah aUTunburiyah Q.æ. the 
pandore‘lady)^who won national farne In the days of al-Mu'ta^im 
as a bcaut>% a singer and a musician.* 

I n the period of deel inc, characterized by excesisive coneubinage, 
laxity of sex morality and indulgence in Juxuryj the position of 
woman sank to the low level we find in the -d NigAls^ here 
woman is represent ed as the personification of cunning and 
intrigue and as the rejjository of all base scntlmenls and un- 
worthy thoughts^ In an extraordinary letter of condoleiice to a 
friend who had lost his daughtert abu-Bakr al-Khwari^mi 
(t C/ 3 C- 993 or 1002), the first author to Jeave a collection of 
literary corrcspondencc, asserts: are in an age in which if 

one of us . . . shuuld marry his daughter to a grave he would 
acquire thereby the best of sons-in-law",^ 

MubaiTJul, p. JOJ, * toI. adX| pp, 134*,^ 

* AfiuiV/ (Cfliuton tin opir, t p^ 20 . 
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M^iage has bctn regardcd almost univerBally in Islam as a 
positive duty, the nogJoct of which i& subjoct to se vore repToach^ 
and the gift of chiidrcn, ospecially if sons^ a boon from God* A 
^ ife s first diity consisted in the service of her husband, the care 
of the chiJdren and the management of household afTairs; any 
spare ttme would be oceupied with spinning and weaving, The 
fashionable head-dress for women, introduqed by 'Ulayyab, half- 
sister of aURashrd^ was tinden tly a dome-shaped cap, round 
the bottom of which was a circiet that could be adomed with 
jeweJs, Among ot hor objects of feminine adornment wore ankJets 
(sing, éAalHdf) and bracelets (asdwi>y 

Mon‘s clothing has varied but li ttle since thosc? days. The 
common head-gear was the black high-peakcd hat, qai^w^u- 
made of felt or wool and introdueed by al-MansurJ 
Wide troiisers {sardwif) of Perstan origin,*^ shirt, vest and jaeket 
{gu/idny wirh outer mantie or JuUah *), completed the 

iiardrobc of a gontleman.* The thcologians, follovving the in- 
structions of abu-Vuguf^ abRashTd^s distinguished judge, wone 
distinetive black turbans and manties (sing, faylasdn^^^ 

Jiidging by the crotte expressions of the poets of the age the 
carly Arabian ideals of feminine beauty seem not to have 
suffered mueh changq^ Al-Nuwayri devotes a goodly portion of 
one vol urne of his literary' cncyelopaedia^ tO quotations de- 
script!ve of such physical charms, The woman'a stature should 
be 1 ike the bamboo {kh^iyzurdn^ among pi ants^ her face as round 
as the fiill moon, her hair darker than the night, her checks white 
and roay with a mole not unlike a drop of ambergris upon a plate 
of al abas terp her eyes intensely black without any advent itious 
antjmony {kuhi) and large like those of a wild deor, her eyelids 

AlxAe, p, Tlic ftå (rz, itiU wom m Mmlem i. » 

piifmrmii iLimj jjp. ^3 4- 

^ pp. 162+3, 

, *,V^ ^ SpanLih, Whrrr wf Énd it in n Utt 

toth «nt«ty dicftoDiipr, '"*“.** ™' Ro»»hc« l^euac« .nd tb«.« btto 

Englith tnd tht? otber Csrmamc luiRuaen ju «c1{ u the SinTOtuc. In Enijlish il hu 

Wt« jntf rwdag «imvd in the Vbhei'', m«inb.K 

* ir«**f> 5 ni. in Ubinsh Uliå SJW. 

lbo-kMI(1,4m, vol. 10 , p JJ 4 « dc Skne, v^l, i,, p. a,,, »d. v. n. i«, 

IIj. 23'^t toL VI, p. é^F J. 21; il«i'ftbi-U|ayJji*Rhj Tol, li p j | at 

f' of the W.h nf tiu> Anthic 
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drowsy or hia* itif»uth smaJJ with teclh Uke 

pcarl^ set tn ccral^ her bosoni pomegfanato-likCi. her Kips v^’ide 
ond her fingers tapering, with the extretnities dy cd with ver- 
miJion henna (Janfta*). 

The most conspieuous ptccc of fumilure now came to bc the 
a sofa extending along three sides of the room, Raised 
seats in the form of-chairs were introduced under the earlicr 
dynasty* but cushions iaid on smal! sqoare matlresses (from 
Ar- FnalraA') on the floor where one could comfortably squat 
remained popular. Hand-woven carpels covered ihe floor. Food 
was ser^^d on large round trajTi of brass set on a low' table in 
front of the or the floot ctishions. In the homes of the well- 

to-do the trays w^cre of silver and the tahie of wood inlaJd with 
ebony^ mothcr-of-pearl or tortoise-shell—nol tinlike thosc still 
rnanufactured in Damascua* Those same peopJe ^'bo had once 
cnjoyed scorpions^ beetles and w^easels as a Iijxury+^ w'ho thought 
rice a venomous food* and used flattened bread for writing 
materi alj* by this time had their gastrononiic tastes w'hetted for 
the delicacics of the dvili^ed world^ ineluding such Persian 
dishes as the greatly desired stew, s/Åådj\ and the rieh sw^cpISt 
/dItiiiAaj. Their chickens were now fed on shelled nuts, aimonds 
and milk. In summer, houses were cooled by ice/ Non-alcoholic 
drinks in the form of sherbetconsbting of water swrectened with 
sugar and flavoured writh extracts of violets, bananas^ roses or 
mulberrieSj were served, but of course not exelusively, Coffcc did 
not attain vogue until the fifteenth century* and tobacco Tvas un- 
known before the discovery of the New World, A ninth- to tenth-^ 
cent ury author’’ has Icft us a work intended to give an. exposition 
of the sentiments and manners of a man of culture a 

gentleman, in that period. He is one in possession of poljte 
behavlour manly virtuc {ffiurd^aA) and elegant manners 

^ p, 170 - * I pp. 187 -^- 

^ J bfi'Khaldun, p. 144- KboVe, p, 156. 

* tbqi'ati'UfiiXlÅ'Ah^ vo}. pp. [39'4a- pp- Sa-l from an earlicir »uree a 

pruoipliaD wideb *'c3si BoUrdirT' itutcf ^cn in Jtme or JiiLy*\ 

* From Ar. lAarAaÅ, diink "ijTUp’" COW» ffom 4 CO^nie urtund lA^då. 

* Ititroduccd into S^Xh. Arabw in the fouiteenni c«i|ur)\ bee^mt domnti- 

catc4 in Mjiltknh nitly in the fifteenth ccnnifj^ IU 14 I in the firei deca^E of the UJitrrnUi 
century wm jinit knewn m Cafm throui^h Sufis from a^-Yamon^/who used! it m ihe 
Azbiir Moniue to prodtLoe tfac ^Akefoljieu for the nii^htl]^ devaciana, Hté 

p. 

* Ai"\Vflihihj% ffAjl/ini'4JA/^o, cd. R. RriLiiDQw^ fLeydcn,. lS^), pp, i* j 
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{ft 7 r/)t who ab5tai[is. from joking^ holds føllowship with the right 
comradcSp has high standards of veracit^^, is scrupulous in the 
fulfilment of his promiseSp keeps a secret, wcars unsoiled and 
unpatched clothcs* and at the table takes small mouthfuls^ 
con verses or laughs but Iktle, chews hjs food slowly, heks not his 
fingers, avoids garlicand onJons andrefrains from using the tooth- 
pick In toilet rooms, baths, public meetings and on the streeu. 

Alcoholic drinks were often indulged in both in company and 
in private. Jiidging by the counticss stories of revelry in sueh 
Works as the Ag/tdHi and the Ar<iAian and by the 

nunrierous songs and poems in pra ise of wine {i/tamnydi) by the 
debauched abu-Nuwas (t rw. 8lo), the one-day caliph^ ibn-al- 
Mu^tazz (t 90S), and simil ar bards, prohibittoni one of the 
distinctive features of MosJem religion^ did no more prohibit 
then than did the cighteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United StateS^ Even caliphs^ vizLrsj princes and judges paid 
no heed to the religtous injunction.^ ScholarSp poets, sing^ and 
musicians were especially desired as boon coinpanions. This 
practice^ ^vhicb wss of Persian origin^* became an established 
institution under the early *Abbasids and dcveloped professionals 
under al-Rashld. Olher than tJib caliph* aJ-Hadip aJ-Amlnp 
al-Ma'muni abMu^ta^im, aUVVithiq and aJ-Muta\vakkil were 
given to drink^ al-Man^ur and al-Muhtadi were opposed to it. 
Indced al-NawSji* despairs of finding room in his book for all 
the catiphsp vizirs and secrctaries addicted to the use of the 
forbidden beverage* JChar^r^ made of dateSu was the fa^^>u^ite. 

Ibn-Khaldun argues that such personages as al-KashTd and 
al-Ma*mun used only prepared by soak inggrapes, ras sins 

Or dates in water and allowing the juice lo ferment slightiy, Such 
drink was judged legal under certain conditions by at least one 
school of Moslem jurisprudenccp the Hanafite. Muh ammad 
himseif drank it^ especiany before it was three days old.*^ 

* Sce vqt- pp, 92 

* Jftbil, Taj\ jpp, 33, 72; Nawiji, p, » P. 94, ]J. 14-7^ 

^ p, iS. Å'Åamr ii Uic term uud in tUn {5: 9 ^' 3 ) tbe 

pnahibited drink, Wboit proridn opportunity for the cKcrria« <if ingemttly on the 
fiait ef interpreten u fintly iKc fikCt thiU «fi time of the FiOpbct Lhcr« wu not id 
sl-Sfidbiab any iåamr nf gmpos, ihc <4 iti inhiibibmEi^ bein^ pivpored 

ivota dii«ij nnd Kcondly dine juic« dn nnt rcmiEnt mitil i. time Upst^ 

do kis iJiry ttmtrd !>>' ipccul lucthodB. Cooiull vnh pp, 405'74. 

^ AfuAAdÅ, ¥ol, ii, pp. 17^-5* ibd-yuibnJ, Mvinad (raiio^ *. pp^ 

IMt Bulhari. vol. ri, p. 33*, 
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Canvivial partits ftaturing "the daughter of tht vint^' and 
song wtre not uncommon. At thtsc drinking-bouts (sing. fnaj'Ns 

the host and giiests perfumtd their bcards with -cjvci 
or it>sc-warcr and wore Special garments of bright colours 
{i A ty då al-mundi^amaA}^ The room was made fragrant by 
ambergris or aloes-wood buming in a censer. The songstreascs 
^'ho participated in snch gatherings were mostly slaves of loost 
character, as lUustratcd by many storles^® who constituted the 
gravest menaet to the morals of the youth of the age.® The 
description of a certaiti home in al-Kufah during the reign of 
al-Manstjr sounds more like that of a with 

Sallamah al-ZarqS* (the bluc-eyed) as its prima donna.^ The 
laity had access to winc In the Christian monasteries and the 
special bars conducted mainly by Jcw'Sh Christians and Jews 
were the "bootJeggers" of the lime, 

'"Cleanllness is a part of faith”—so runs a Prophelic tradition 
that is still on every Itp in Moslem lands. Arabia had no baths 
thal we hear of before Muhammad. l ie himself is represented as 
prejudiced against them and as ha ving permitted men to enter 
them for purposes of cleanliness onJy, each Avearing a doth. In 
the time we are studying, however^ public baths (sing. Aarnf/idm) 
had become popular not on ly for ceremonial ablutions and for 
their salutarv' effeets^ but also as resorts of amusenient and mere 
|^xu^)^ Womén were alloAVed their iise on special ly reserved 
days. Baghdad^ according lo al-Khatlb*® boasted in the days of 
al-Muqtadir C9o8'‘32) some 27,000 public baths, and in other 
limes c ven 50 , 000 ,* all of which—like most figures in Arabic 
60urce$—seem highly exaggerated. Al-Ya'qubi^ makes the 
number 10,000 not long after the foundation of Baghdad. The 
Moorish traveller ibn-Battufah," who visited Baghdåd in 1327, 
found in each of the thirteen quarters composing its west side 
two or three baths of ihe most elaborate kind^ each supplied wilh 
hot and cold running water. 

Then as now the bath-house comprised sevcral chambers with 
mosaic pavemerits and marblc-lined inner walls clustcringround 
a large central cbambcrh This innermost chamber, crowned by 

* Nawiijl, p. 38. ■ ti, pp, tb], uviu, pp. i Ss-p. 

* Wuiihsli« , pp, p 

* vol niti, pp. Cf. Nutrayri, VbI. t, pn. 72 ita, 

* Ta-rU*, i, pp, I ^ 

' BmUJh, p. 250, IL 9-10, cf. p. 154, JL pp 
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dorne studded with small round glaxed apenurea for thc ad- 
miiSsion of was heated bysteam risiiig from a central jel 
of water tti the middle of a basm. TJie outcr roonis were used for 
loungtrig and for cnjoymg drinks and rcfreahments. 

Sports, like the fine arts, have througliout histoiY been an rftKiimem 
appendagc more of I ndo-European than Seniitic civdlization. 
Engagmg in them in vol ves physical exertion for its own sake* 
which could not very weU bceome a desideratum for the son of 
Arabia with his utilitarian temperament and ihe ^ft^rmness of 
rhe dimate. 

Under the caliphate eertain indoor games became papular« 
Reference has already been made to s sort of cIub*house in 
Makkah under thc Umayj^ads provided with facilities for 
playing cheasg backgammon and dice. As with severaj other 
innovations, al-Rashtd is credited with being the firsl "Abbåsid 
caJiph to have played and encouraged chessn^ Chess (Ar. 

nitimately from Sanskrit)j originally an Indian gante,* 
soon became the favourite indoor pastime of ihe aristQcracj% 
displacing dicc. This caliph is supposed to have ind ud cd among 
his presents to Charicmagnc a chess-board, just as in the Crusad- 
hig pcriod thc OJd Man of the Mountain presented anot her to 
St^ Louis. Among other games played with a board was back- 
gammon trick-track), also of Indian origin.* 

Notabie in the listof outdoorsports were archeiy, polo 
from Pers. bent stick), ball and mallets 

palbmallj a sort of croquet or hockey), fencing, javelin-throwing 
(/fliTk/),horsc-racing and ahove aJ| hunting. Among the qualifica- 
tions of a prospeclive boon companion aJ-Jafii?* lists abdity in 
archery, hunting, playing ball and chess—in all of which the 
companion may equal his royal master with no fear of affronting 
him, Among the caliphs particularly fond of polo was ab 
Mu^tasim* whose Turkish generalTal*Af9hTn,once refused to play 
against him because he did not want to be against the commandcr 
of the believcrs oven in a game.* References are made to a ball 
game in which a broad piece of wood was used.^ Could 

^ voL tiM, * /åid. voå, h pp. 159-61. ■ pp, rs7-Sv 

'* CC ^"chicanc'V namc lO an old game in i.JEingiitdoC elArwher« ^ayed 

PD fo<ii wiib a mallcl and o. ball of hard Wood. 

^ p# 7-- i^valifiCAtioiu CdUuli Navåji^ pp. 

* Abbå«, AtA4r dA UtFa/, p. 13&. 

^ hlm'adi, vol, -nn, p, I, j*, Ct jfWr, p. 1^9^ ll. 
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this be tennis in ils nidimentary form?* Al^Mas*Cidi” has pre- 
ser\''etl for ns the description of a horse-race at al-Raqqah in 
^vhich a counserof al-Rashfd's won first placei to the enlhusi^tic 
dclight of the eallphp who witnessed the event, tnthe Vf/f* wc 
find a namber of poems in description and honour of pr*ze- 
winning horses, Bettingp as we leam from this same sourte, 
enlivened such races. 

In the 'Abbasid period, as in the earliet onc» hunting was the 
favourite outdoor pastime of ealiphs and princos. Al-Amln was 
particularly fond of hunting lions.^ and a brother of his mel his 
death pursumg wiJd boars^^ Both abu-Muslim al-KhurSsani and 
al-Mu^tasim were fond of hunting with the cheetahR The 
number of carly Arabic hooks dealing with hunting, trapping 
and falconiy testify to the keen mterest in these sports* 

Falconry and hawking were introduced into Arabia from 
Pcr&ia, as the Arabic vocabulary rclating to these sports in- 
dicates, They became particularly favoured in the later period 
of ihe caliphate^ and in that of ihe CmsadesJ Frunting with 
the fal con (åd^) or sparro w-ha wk is still practlsed in 

Persta, al-*Iraqp Dayr al-Ziir and the 'Alawile region of Syria in 
practieaJly the same manner as described in the Araåfan jVtgkt^- 
For gazelles or antelopes, hares, partri dges, wild geese, ducks 
and ga/a (a species of groiise)|. hawks and falcons Tvere ctnployed 
and assisted in the case of big game by dogs, The first thing for 
a Moslem hunter to do af ter seizing his prey would be to cut its 
throat; otherwbc its fleah would be unlavidul.^ Linder certain 
condltions ihe hunting-party would fornt a Circuit (Aa/gaA) 
surrounding and closing in on the spot in which the game 
happened to abciund. Al-Mu'ta^Lm buill a horseshoe-shaped 

’waU touchmg the Tigris at its two cxtremitics and used his 

^ The wørd '^retinLab'''r mppcnnl to hnv^ mnc ftom the Fxmch vefb 

lim^t tjJcc i« prob&bljr frEim ''ITnhla' \ the Arabie niun« of oii Eisyptias. dly 

in iIk I^etlu in ihe !MLiid3e Åg& for iIa Ibicti fAbricij. wUch ttu;^ hnrfi beita uied 

fm ninkinH IcEima bolli. S« Molc^u 11, WTiirnuifi, T^mniu 
tJCew York, PPp 

■ Vol. rh PP. 34Æs- 9' * Vøl. i, jpp. 63 - 5 . 

* yoL n, ep. vol. ix, p, 97 ^ U- 

^ p- 315, nné- ihii-Khadliit^nK vol. li, p, vol. iii, p, mvniion a 

number of Ånibic boolu on hiiiitin{{ ajuI fftlctKlry. 

^ For fltK of ihe carliMt ircdtinc.iUj of thi* A^ibjfct in Anrlnc sw Uiilro^i ihtt- 
Muoqidh, ed. llitti (Princeton, pp^ 191-236; ir. Hilti. 4 # 

aMd (?icw York, 1929), pp. 221-34. 

* Koran 2:16S, 5:4.16:116. 
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Circuit of men to drive the game inside^ thus shulting it in 
between the wall and th<s rivcf.^ Ai-Musta^?im also used the 
ciroiit techniqtie in his chasc, as did the Saljuqs+" Among other 
late caliphs aUMustanjid (i 160-70} organized a number of 
regular hunting-parties. Ccrtain caliphs and rulcrs kept wild 
[^casts such as I ion s and tigers for strik ing awe into the hearts of 
iheir subjects and vishors;^ others had dt^s and monke>^ for 
pets. A son of aL-Muqtadir's vi^ir^ who resided in Catro and held 
a high position in its governmenl, had for a hobby the collectitig 
of scrpentSj scorpions and other venomous anifnalsT which he 
kept ander good care in a special bu i I ding near his palace.* 

At the head of the social register stood the caliph and his 
family^ the govcrnment ofHciab* the seions of the Hashimite 
elan and the satellite« of ah thesc groups. In this last class we 
may ind ude the soldiers and bodyguards^ the favoured friends 
and boon companions^ as well as the dients and servants. 

The servants were al most all slaves recniited ffom non- 
Moslem peopies and captured by force, taken prisoner in time of 
war or pure hased in tmic of pcace* Some were negroes^ others 
Were Turks and still others were white. The whitc slaves (matftd- 
/ié) were mainly Greeks and Slavs, Amicnians and Berbers- 
Ccrtain slaves were ctinuehs {Jt/ii^ydft) attached to the service of 
the harem. Others* termed who might aleo be eunuchs, 

were the recipients of special favours from their masters, wore 
rich and attractive uniforms and often beautified and perfumed 
their bodies in effeminate fashion, We read of ^^/iilmdrt in the 
rcign of al-Rashtd;* but it was evidenUy abAmln who^ following 
Persian prccedenti established in the Arabic world ih^ 
institution for thepractice of unnaturaJ sexual relations.* A Judge 
under abMa'mun used four hundred such youths*^ Poets like 
abu-Nuwås did not disdain to give public expression to their 
perverted passions and to address amorous pieccs of their com- 
position to "‘bcardless young boys^'^ 

The maidens (jatifdrt^ among slaves were also used as singers, 
dancers and concubincs^ and some of them exerted apprcciablc 
influenoc over their caliph masters^ Such was dhåt-ai-Khai fshe 

^ /"ijiinp pp, 7 J- 4 . * .-/MaJ* «/'p. j 35 . 

* FéiÅån\ p. ’td. i^ p. 19S, 4 * KmIuIm, ¥(4,1, pp, 134-5, 

*■ T^bari, tqL iii* p. 669^ tune in ibfl-il'Athrr, vqJ# *Ti| p, | 3 p^ 

Tahari, toL lii^ p. COfAedi b/ ibiiT*l-Athlr* ydL ti* p. 

^ !^ 1 (u' 4 åiUp vbl. 1^, p. 47+ 
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of ihe niolc)r whom al-Rashid had bought for 70,000 dlrhams 
and in a fit of jealousy bestowed on one of his male servantSp 
Having- takcn an oath to grant her request on a certain day, no 
matter what the requesl might be« al-Rashid is said to have 
appointed her husband governor over Fårb for se ven years.* 
In ordcr to vi^ean hini from another sanging-girl to whom he 
became attachedp al-R ashid's Avifq Zubaydah presented her 
husband with ten inaidens, one of whom became the mother of 
al-Ma mun and another of al-Mu'tastm/ The legcndary sioi^^ 
of Tawaddudt the beautifii] and taiented slave girl in Tht 
Tkmisand and Ont Hight£ (nights 437“‘62) w'honi al-Ras hid 
was ivilling to purchase for 1 cx>^doo dinars after she had passed 
■ndth flying colours a searching test before his savants in medi- 
cinc, law^p astronorny-p philosophyj musie and mathematics—^to 
say nothing of rhetoric, grammar^ poetry, history and the 
Koran—illustratcs how highly euhured some of these maids 
miist have been^ Al-Amln's contributJon eonsisted tn promoting 
a corps of female pages, the menibers of whteh bobbed their 
hairp dressed hke boys and wore silk turbans. The innovation 
soon bccamc popular with both the higher and thé lower classes 
of society,^ An eye-wilness reports ihat w'hen on a Palm Sunday 
he called on al-Ma"mun he found in his presenæ tw'enty Greek 
maidens. all bedecked and adornedp dancing with gold crosses 
on their necks and oli ve branches and palm leavcs in their hånds. 
The distribution of 3000 dinars among the daneers brotight the 
affair to a grand finale/ 

An idea of the prevalence of slavery may be obtained from the 
high figures used in enumerating those in the caliphal household, 
The palace of al-Muqtadir (903-32), we arc told, housed I r.ooo 
Greek and Sudanese ounuchs/ AbMutaw'akkih according to 
a rej>ortp had 4OCX5 coneubineSj ail of whom shared his nuptial 
bed/ O ri one occasion this eaJiph rcceived as a present two 
hundred slaves from one of his generals/ It vrås customarj' for 
govemors and generals to send presents, including girls rcceived 
or exaeted from among iheir subjectSp to the ealiph or \^zir/ 

* Agkåmu Vo3, *T, p. by Nuwiiyrl, vol. v, pp. 

' ivi, p, 13.7, j Mctt'QiJij. vob viiij. 2 g^ 

^ voi- nr. Ip. iSi. 

* Odl, TOl. p. 2^ 7 jS, 

* [bn-flJ^AtliTTp^ vol. viji, pp. jii-ii; voji, fU^ p. 637, vdtvL«! by iba’jd* 

vol. %-i, p. 
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failurc to clp so was interpreted as a sign of rebellion. Al- 
Ma^mOn devised the .«jchemO oFsending some of his trusicd slaves 
as presents, cxpccting them to act as spies on the siispect re¬ 
cipients or to do away wlth theiTt in case of ncccssity,* 

The commonalty was composed of an upper ctass bordering EAiticmk 
ori the arlstocracy and comprised littérateurs and bel letrists, 
leamed men, artists, inerchants, craftsmen and professionals, 
and of a lower class forming the majority of the nation and made 
up of farmersi herdsmen and country folk who represented the 
native populatton and now enjoyod the status of dhjmmis. in 
the folio wing ch apter wc shall treat of the intellectuat class at 
some length SufSee it to note here that the generat stage of 
culture in the period of 'Abbasid primacy was by no mcans low. 

The wide ex tent o f the empire and the high level which 
civilization attained necesshated ex tensive international trade. 

The early merchants were Christians, Jews* and Zoroastrians, 
but these were later largely superseded by Moslems and Arabs, 
who did not disdain trade as they did agriculture. Such ports as 
Baghdad, aI-Ba?rah, Sirif,® Cairo and Alcxandria soon de- 
vcloped in to centres of active land and maritime commerce* 

Eastward, Moslcm traders ventured as far as Chinai which 
according to Arab tradition was reached from al-Ba^rah as early 
as the days of the second ^Ahbasid caJiph, al-Man^ur.* The 
earliest Arabicsource treat i ng of the subjec t of Arab and Persian 
maritime communication with India and C hina is a report of 
voyages by Sulaynian al-Tåjir (the merchant) and other Moslem 
traders in the third Moslem ccntuiy,* This trade was based on 
Slik, the eariiest of China^s magnificent gifts lo the West, and 
usually followed what has been styled ^The great silk way"'* 
going through Samarqand and Chinese Turkestan, a region less 
traversed today by dvilized man than almast any other part of 
the habitablc world. Goods were generally transported by relays; 
fcw caravans went the whole distance. But di pi om atic relations 
were certainly established before the time of Arab traders. 

• vdJ. i, p. 196 , ’ CoMult ibn-Khiirdadhbih, PP- *53*4- 

• A Sown iti VtTtiA oc the PeraLui Giilf* The pcople of SirÅf aftd 'Um^ iMu'adi, 
vnl. pp, iSi-il were ajnftng the bett^known msuiucn of the eady ' AhbTuiid period. 

^ Cf. Mar&hii]! BTO^mbsll, C'jljWff (Londem, 1910)* pp. 

^ Si/n/ai f/jV}, td. {P^irk, |S| ih tp. G, i-Bsrand, l^'iryagt du 

wd/v-Ad'flif craht ^pp ti fH VAiHt ( 192 j}. 

• Thomu F. Cjirtet, 0/ ti* i'aa iit S^itd iVtymwd 

tNew Yerk, I 925 >, PP- 
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Lcgcnd makes Sa'd ibn-abi-WaqqS^, th* conquemr of Persiap 
xhc envoy sent by tht Prophet to China. Sa*^d^s "grave** is stib 
revered in Canton. Ceruun ioscrijnions Dii the oiti Chiiiesc monu- 
ment s relating to bl am in China are ckarlv forger ies promptecl 
by rel igious pr ide J By the mid-eighth centu ry severaJ emfaassies 
had Ijoen exehanged. In. the Chinesc records of that deniuty the 
aintr a/-mu*mifnH js eallecl abn-al-'Abbas^ the 

first ^Abbasid caiiph, and Harun, A-Iuh. In the time 

of ihese caliphs a number of ^losjcms settlcd in China. At first 
sxich Moalems appear under the nante Ta^sAih “ and la ler under 
the title (Mu.b^*n^madans)-*The first European ment ion 

of S aracens in China appears to bc that of Marco Polo.* It was 
abo Moslem traders ^^'ho carried biam jnto the Islands that in 
t<j4^ fooned the United States of Indonesta. 

Westward, Moslem merchants reached Moroeeo and Spain+ 
A thousand years before de Lesseps an Arab caiiph, Harun^ 
entertained the idea of diggfng a canal through the bthmus of 
Suez.® Arab Meditcrranean trade, however, never rose to great 
prominence. The Black Sea was likewise inhospitabJe to it, 
ihough in the tenth century brisk land trade is noticed with the 
peopLes of the V'^olga regions to the north- But the Caspian Sea, 
because of ils proximity to the Persian centres and the pros- 
perous citics of Samarqand and Bukhåra with thcir hmterland^ 
was the scene of sonie commercial intercourse. Moslem mer-^ 
chanls carried with ihem dates^ sugar, cotton and woollen 
fa bries, Steel toob and glassware; they imported* among other 
commodilies, spices, camphor and silk from fart her Asia, and 
ivory,. ebony and negro slaves from Africa. 

An idea of the fortuncs amassed by the Rothsehilds and 
Rockefcllers of the age may be gained from the case of the 
Baghdad jeweller ibn-al-Jwho retnaJned wealthy aflcr 
al-Muqtadir had confiscated t6,ooo,(xx> dinars of hts propefty, 
and bccame the first of a family of distinguished jewel nier- 
chanis.* Certain Ba^rah merchants whose ships carried goods to 
distant parts of the world had an annual income of more than a 

S« Paul FfflHol m jifvntii/ {ijt J>, tqJ. pp. 177-gu 

■ From Pahln« modem 7 itn\ Anb. The mm u ^dcUEljm PffirdiiJaic«^ 

form ol Arab UiIk. 

■ L'æiMit liaac Mftun m Jinirmå/ p/ /Ae AW/A GAian // lå* 

Sxitfyf vol. lic pp. 

* For ^l«Iehi ttEderaerit« in Ko™ (aJ ShUji) km ibo-KhurdELdhbih, pp, 70,170. 

* Mai^ndl. vel, iv, pp. 98^. . Kutubi. vot. i, p. 177. 
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million dirhorn^ CAch, An vuic^ducated milJcr of al-B^roK and 
Ba^hdåd cotiJd aflbrd todiiitributca^ d^]y alm^ airioo^ the poor 
a hundred dinarSp and was latcr appointed by al'Mu'tasijn aa bla 
vizirp^ In Siråf thc home of the average merchant eostover ten 
thousand dinars« somc over thirty thousand dinars; and many 
maritime traders were worth 4^000^000 dinars each." Some of 
ihesc Siraf mcrchanta "spent thelr lives on the water^*, and al- 
Istakhri* heard of one who had spent forty years on lM>ard ship, 

No commercial actmty could have reached auch dimensions lAdmuir 
• had it not rested on extensive home industry and agriculturc. 

Hånd indnstry flourbhed fn various parts of the empire. In 
Western Asia it centred chiefly in the manu faet ure of rugSi 
tapesby^ silk, eotton and woollen fabrics^ satiut bro'cade 
sofa (from Ar* and cushion covers* as well as other 

articles of fumiture and kitchen utensils. The many looms of 
Persia and al-Traq tumed out carpels and textiles maintained 
at a high standard by distinetive marks. Al-Musta^in's mother 
had a rug sp^ecially ordered for her at a cost of 150^000,000 
dirhams, bearing hgures of alJ sorts of hirds in gold which had 
rubics and otber pretious stones for eyes.* A quarter in Baghdåd 
named after ^Attåb, an Umayyad prince who was ita most 
distinguished resident, gave its name to a striped fabric, 
first manufac tured there in the twelfth century. The fabrie was 
imitated by the Arabs in Spain and under the trade name faåi 
bccame poputar in France« Itaiy and other lands of Europc^ 

The term survi ves in " tabby* ^ applied to streaked or marked 
Gats, AbKufah produced the sUk and partly silk kerchiefs for 
the head that are still worn under the name Tawwaj, 

Fasa and other towns of Fåris boasted a number of high-class 
factories where caipets, embroiderjes« brocades and robes of 
honour—a mark of distinction in the East—were manufactured 
finit for the use of thc royalty/ Such products were known as 
firds (from Pers*) and bore the name or eipher of the sultan or 
calipb embroidered on them. In Tustar and abSua in Khuzistan ’ 
(ancient Susiana) were a number of factories famoiis for the 

* /^aJtArif pp, 321 '!. 

* tlfiåklirir pp, 177, $5$; ih(a-E;fawi;^iU, p. 198^ p. 42^. 

' 13S, ■* Jbshii, i, p. 144. 

^ Molion«! m Mnqdlui, p. JiJr h ^ jbn-F^la.wqELl, 3^1*. L IJ; 
i, p, Xji, r 22 (where il u mCapdt), 

■ blnlihH^ p. T5J. Cf. pp^ 442-3. pp, 402^407^9^ 
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eiribroidery of damask ^ fignrcd whh gold and for cnrtains made 
of 5 pun silk Thcir camcl- and goat-hair fabrics as well as 

their spuit-silk cloaks were widely known, Shiraz yielded s triped 
woollen cloaks, also gauzes and brocades. Under the name of 
"^taffeta^" European ladies of the Middlc Ages bought in their 
native shops the PersLan silken cloth fd/tah., Khuråsan and 
Armenia werc famous for their spreadsp hangings and sofa and 
cushion covers. In CentraJ Asia, that great emporium of the 
early Middlc Agesp Eukhara was espeel ally noted for its prayer- 
rugs. A complete conceplion of the development of industry and 
trade in Transoxiana may be gained from the list of exports 
from the various towns given by abMaqdisb® soap, carpets, 
copper larnps, pewter ware^ felt doaks, furs, amber, honey, 
falcons, scissors, needlcsif knives, swords, bows, meats, Slavonic 
and Turkish slaves^ etc, Tables^ sofas, lampa^ chandeliers, vases, 
earthenware and kitchen utensils wero also made in Syrta and 
Egypt* The Egyptian fab tics tem^ed (after Dimya^), 

(afler Dabiq) and (ir^ntsi (after Tinnls)^ werc world- 
renowned and imitated in Persia. The ancient industrial arts of 
Pharaonic days survi ved in an attenuatod farm in the manu- 
fac tures of the Copts. 

The glass of Siden, T>Te and other Syrian towns, a survival of 
the ancicnt Phoenician industry tvhich afler the Egyptian wasthe 
oldest glass industry in history^ was proverbial for its clarity and 
thinness.' In itsenamellcdand variegatedvarieties Syrian glass as 
a result of thcCrusadcs became the forerunnerof thestainedglass 
in the cathedrds of Europe. Glass and melat vases of 5 >Tian 
workmanship werc in great demand as articles of Utility and 
Iuxur>\ Sconees of glass bearing enamelled inscrlptions in 
various colours hung In mosques and palaces. Damascus was the 
centre of an extensive mosaic and ^åsÅdnf industry^ Qdskdni^ 
(colloquial a name deri ved from K ashan ^ in 

Media, was given to square or hexagonal glazed tiles, sometimes 
figured with conventional flowers and used in extenoT’ and 

*■ Thb fabiic wBs ariEitkBJly nudi; tn D-AtnAAou, whcnce the name. 

* PP- 3^ 

■ V&qQl, vaL tip pp. 603 , 54f^p voa. b p* S^Jj; Maqiuit pp, 2iQl^ 433* ^1" 443* 

t. 5. S« p-, 631. 

* Thft^alibtp P- ^ 5 - 

^ MentionttJ in iLn-B:iUu|ali, vd. I, jj, 415^ i,xi|. ii, pp. 46, 325^ ^97* i^i 
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irtt'rior ilccoration of buildings. Thit prcdominani colours wcrc? 
indigo blue, turquoist: bltic^ green and less nftcn red and ycllowr, 
The art> aa ancient aa the^ Elamiles and AaayrianSp sur vi ved in 
l^nascua until the latter part of the eightL^nth cent ury* 
^Worthy of special note b the manufacturc of T^Titing-paperp 
mtroduced in the rnlddle of the eighth century into Sainarqand 
from China** The p^ipor of Saniarqand, which was captuned by 
the Mos!ema in 704P was eonsidered matchlcss.® Beforc the closc 
of that century Baghdåd saw its first paper-mllL Gradually olhers 
for n^aking paper followedj Egypt bad its factory alxjut 900 or 
earlier, Morocco about 1 loOp Spain about 1150; and various 
kinds of papeTp white and colonred, wereprodqced. AUMu^tasini^ 
CTcdited with opening new soap and glass facEorJes in Baghdåd^ 
Såmarra and other towns^ b gaid to ha%'e cncouraged the p^per 
industry. The oldest Arabic paper ma nuscript that has come 
down to us is one on tradition end tled Gharlb al-Haditk^ by 
abU''UbJiyd al-QSsim ibn-Sallåm (t K37)h dated dhu-al-^Qa^dahp 
a.h. 252 (November 13 - December 12, 866) and preserved in the 
Leyden University Library.® The oldest by a Christian author 
is a theological treatisc by abu-Qurrah* Ct dated Rabf I, 

A.H, 264 (Nov* u-Dec. lOp 877) and preserv^ed in the British 
Museum. From Moslem Spain and from Italy^ in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the manufacturo of paper finally worked sta 
way into Christian EuropCp where with the later dbeovery of 
printingffom movabletype {1450-5 5)itmadepossiblcthe measure 
of popular education which Europc and America now enjoy- 

The jewellcr's art aJso had ils day* Pearls^ sapphires, nibieap 
emcralds and diamonds were favourilcs with the royalty; 
turquoisep camelian and onyx with the lower classcs. One of 
the best-known gems in Ar ab hi story is the big rubyp onceo^med 
by several Pcrsian monarchs, on which Hårun inscribed his 
name after acquiring it for 40^000 dinars * The ruby was so large 
and brilliant that “ if it were put in the night-tinie in a dark 
room it would shinc like a lamp", Harun's sister, as wc Icamed 

■ Cozmilt Friedrich Itirth.^^rViriJci# StåMff^n (Munich and La1vol, 
pp. 2S9'71 k 8« bcloif,p.4l4. piper tndnty, *1« of CliuijCfo on^n, wai printod 
( 13 ^) rn CkincMT und Am Nr At Tiitirlip one of thu cutElciI pliicVsm tho Moalcin wnrid 
with a mofd of Moefc pfirvtinp. p. J Jhj Matplitd, p. ^26, IL 3 4 . 

* Williiuii WriEht, Smttyj OnVMtai Sfritt (I^ndon^ 

PL vL 

‘ Thi»h£i>ruf jitru /majp^tHm^<d,AndnA .Aicadien (Boiui, I $97). 

* val, vif^ p. 376 . Cf. f aåkn, pp, j: Tatan, vol. ui, p. 602,1 
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before, wore jewcls on her head-dress and his wife had them 
on her shoes. Yabya ibn,-Khå1id the Barmakid once offered 
y^QOO^QOo dlrhams to a Baghdid merchant tor a jewel-bux made 
of preeious siones^ but thc olfcr was refused.^ Al-Muktafi is satd 
to have Icft 20,000,000 dinars' worth of jewcts and perf urnes," 
At a gorgeous royal banquet given by aUMutawakkib and 
considcred together with al-Ma^mun's vedding "Vvro occasions 
ihat have no third in tables and of gold studded 

with gems werc uscd. Even ibn-Khaldun, who clalms that the 
^Abbasids could not have indulgcd in luxurious modes of living, 
accepts the extraordinary display of gold and jewellery at a1- 
Ma'mun*3 matriigc ccrcmony,* According to al-Mas^ 'Cidit* 
aI-Mu*tazz (866 9), thc ihirteenth ^Abbåsid caliph^ was thc firsl 
to appcar on hr *-seback in gilded armour on a golden saddle^ all 
caiiphs l>cforf him having used silver dccorations. One of the 
tast caliphs tr possess much jcwellcry was al-Muqtadir 
who conBscated the property of the foiindcr of the richesl 
jcwellery hou&e in Baghdad* and camc into possession of thc 
famous red ruby of Hårfin, as well as the equally famous ^'unique 
pearr' welghing three (miskcil) and other gems, aJl of 

which he squandered.^ 

The leading mineraJ ncsources of the enipire which made the 
jcwcilcr's industry p'.ssible included gold and silver from 
Khuråsån^ which also yielded marble and mercuiy;^ rtibiesj 
lapis iazvili and aznrite from Transoxiana;* kad and silver from 
Karman; pcarls from al-Bahrayn/^ turquota* from KaysåburT 
whose mine in the latter half of the tenth century was farmed 
out for 7s8,720dirhams a year;^® carnelian from SanV;*^ and iron 
from Mt^ Lebanon,^* Other mineral resources included kaolin 
and marhle from Tibriz, antimony from the vkinity of I^hahån,^^ 
bitumen and naphtha from Georgiaj marble and sulpbur from 

■ l'4kbftrit \cl, !ii, p, * 'rhtt'aHbip p. 71, ■ pp- 7 ^* 3 - 

* p, 15 , IL 20 /JTf pp. ( 44 - 5 , 

* VciL Yiip pp, 401-2^ <^Liq|cd nÅl-XhoildAii, p. [5. 

■ p. 344- 

^ p. 353- The ^'unji^TXE pcwl'^ Li [l1» ibcdIioiihI hy ibii-yHWeisJd P- 

L 7^ CXh Moq^ila, p. [6. * Maqdbi:, p« 3^- 

■ /hd, p- 303, "LaiiJi”, i&i Well os tvnics through Lotk fram Ar 

/Jsm^ard iwi4 ultimfttth frem Ven. /dsAnuarJ. 

*' Ihn-d-Faflili, p- 206 , hrfli:^iJLri+p. 34b 

« rtld p- 101 - Jidd. p. 184 , L J. 

“ p- Tlia'^fiJibip p. 110. Ar, ptrhiipii V Mtiiult 

H. E, Slapliion tt td. in JiltMuirT i/iåe j 4 siidu vql^viii p- JJS- 
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Syria-^Palcstine,' asbeslos from Trarksoxiana® and mercuryi pitch 
and tar from Farghanah.® 

Agricultufe received grcat itnpctus ua der the &arly "^Abbåaid^ 
becaus* their capttal li&elf lay in a most favoured spott 
alluvial pi am cominorily kaovÉ-n; under thc riamc of al-Sawåd ; 
bocausc they real i Ked that fanning was thc chief source of the 
State income) and because thc tilling of the land was al most 
wholijr ia thc hånds of thc nativc inhabitantSp whose status was 
somewhat improved under the new régimc. Deserted farms and 
niined villagcs in different parts of the empire were gradually 
rehabilitated and restored* The lower region of thc Tigris^ 
Euphrates valleyp thc richest in the whole empire after Eg]i^pt 
and the tradition al site of thc garden of Eden* was the object of 
special attention on the part of the central govemment^ Canals 
from the Euphrates, either o Id and nowrc-opened or else cntirely 
new, formed a veritable network^'/ The first great canab 
called Nahr Tsa after a relative of al-Man^Or who had re- 
exeavated it, connected tlic Euphratea at al-Anbir in the north-^ 
west with thc Tigris at Baghdåd^ One of thc main branches of 
the Nahr Tsa was the Sarah* The second great transver^ canal 
Was the NahrSar^arn which entered the Tigris above al-Mada*in. 
The third was ihe Nahr al-MaJik ("Tiver of the king")* which 
flowed in to the Tigris below aI-Madå*^in.“ Lower down the two 
rivers camc the Nahr Kutha and the Great Sarah,* which threw 
ofT a number of irrigation channels. Another canal« thc Dujayl 
(diminutive of Dijlahp thc Tigris), which originally eonnected 
the Tigris with the Euphratcs, bad bccome silted up by thc tenth 
century, and the name was given to a new channelp a loop canal, 
whicl^ started from the Tigris below al^Qadblyah and rejoined 
it farthi^r south after sending off a ntimbcr of branches.^ Other 
less lioportant canals induded the Nahr al-Silah dug in Wasit 
by abMahdi.* Arab geographers speak of caliphs ""digging"* or 
"opening"^ * TE vers**« when in most cases the process involved 
Was one of rc-digging or re-opening canals ihat had exbtcd stncc 

“ Maqtlisi* p, 184. * /Wi/. p. 13-15, * tho-tii-wqal, p. 56a. 

* t;j^t«khrip p. S5* I. 3; jbn-H*vqal, [66, hz. 

* For th« rartalK AC« pp. ^4-5 p bitne \n itiQ-EIanqaJ^ pp. 165-6; Mvjdisf, 

p, 124; Klkntrbp Ta'rfkJk, tdL i* pp. 91, n? Guy Lc Stnidg«, "Pacfiptkin of 
McftOpotøimiit flti-l sibcml ihr yrur 9(» A,n, liy j bq-iSer^pii:^" 

Ci^U:hnb),y,^ir>-jvtf/. v4irjfl/r> ^ i Jl95.) r PP- ^55’3 ^ 3 - 

■ YjiqiiE, vuL Ui, pp, J774t. "* % iml- U, p, 55j. 

* hAlådhiiri* p, a^i^ltittb Pr 451 : QudåiqAh, p, 241 - 
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Babylontan d^iys. In al-'lraq as well as Egypt tbe task consisted 
mainly in keeping the ancient systems in drder. Even before the 
World WaTp whcn the Ottoman govornmcnt comm issioned Sir 
William Willcocks tosty dy tlie irritation problem of aU*^Iråq. hts 
report stressed the neeessity of deairint the old watercourses 
rat her than constructing new oncs.^ It shouLd he notedp howeveri 
that the face of the atluvial Sawad has greatly changed since 
Wbbasid days and that both the Tigris and the Euphratcs have 
considerably shifted the ir qourses in historical times p 

The staple crops of al-Traq consisted of barley and wheat, 
ricc^ dates, sesame, cotton and flax. Especially fertile was the 
alluvial ptain to the south^ abSawad^ where quantities of fruit 
and vegetablcs, both of the cold and the hot regions, were 
grown, Nuts, oranges, egg-plants, sugar-canc, iupLnes and such 
ftowers as roses and violcts werc produced in abundance. 

Khur^an vied with al-Tråq and Egypt as a rith agricultural 
country, A review of the revenue sheels discussed above* would 
indicate that it yiélded ono of the i argest khnrajs of the empire. 
PoUtically it embraeed^ at least for some time, TransosLiana and 
Sijislån, and was therefore a great source of mampower as well. 
No wonder, theni that we hear it refeired to in the presence of 
al'Ma^mun as "'the whole empLrc*\* 

The land round Bukhara, in the judgment of Arab geo- 
graphers, was, espedaJiy under the Samanids in the 900^3^, a 
veritable garden/ Here, between Samarqand and Bukhara, lay 
the Wadi al-Sughd (the valley of Sogdiana)p onc of the "fonr 
earthly paradises" the other ihrce l>cmg the Shi^b Bawvran (gap 
of Bavvi-n in Fåris), the gardens of the Ubnllah Canal,exlending 
from al-Ba^rah to the south-cast^* and the orchards of 

Damascus.* In these gardens flourished several varicties of 
fruits, veget ables and flowers, such as dateSd apples, apricots,^ 
peacheSf plumsg lemons, oranges^ figs,. grapes, oilvos^ almondsj 
pomegranateSj egg-planis^ radishes, cueumbers, roses and basi! 
(rt^hdn), Water-melons were ex ported from RhwårisEm to the 

* WUtcocks, fl/ (Lofidoil, 1917)^ PP- 

n itf* 

■ p. . * Yfl'qaw, ih p. S 5 S, I. 4. 

* tflKkhri^ pp. J05 ibn-|j!]iwqa1, pp, 3,55 

‘ P- Sip t4hS4 in ibndjawqitl^ pv \tO; Maqdisi, pp. 117-18. 

* VHqaii, voIh it jii 75lt i». t*. 394: cf Vol. 1, p. 97,11, 15-16. 

T For clymolD^ m iKibw, p, jjS, n. 6. Ttw pknT JtKSf waa u flatiVc of ChirL*. 
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coxirts of al-Ma'mun and al-Wathiq m kad moulds packed with 
ice^ such fruit would sell in Raghdad fot scvcn hundred difhams 
each.^ In faet most of the fruit treea and vegetable3 grown at 
present In. Western Asia Avere known at the time, with the 
exception of mangoes, potatoeSj tomatoes and sinxtlar plants 
introduced in recent limes from the New World and distant 
European colonics. The orange tree, allied to the citron and 
lemon, had ils native habilat in India or Malay^ Avhence It spread 
at this time into Western Asiat the adjoining lands of the 
Mediterranean basin and eventually through the Arabs in SpaJn 
into Europe.® The sugar-canc plantations of Fåris and al- 
Ahwåz,* with their noted refineries^ were about ihis time 
followed by similar ones on the Syrian coast^ from whicli place 
the Crusaders later in troduced tho c ane and the sugar ^ into 
Eutope. Thus did this sweet commodity* probably of Bengalese 
origin, which has since become an indispensable ingredient in 
the daily food of civlliied man, work its way westward. 

Horticulture was not lim i led to fruits and vegetables* The 
cultivation of flowers was also promoted, not only in small home 
gardena mund founlains muaical with jettingp splashing water, 
but on a large scaLe for commercial purpo$es* The preparation 
of perfumea or esscnccs from roses, water-liliea» ora ngesp vioiets 
and the like dourished in Damascus, ShTrai, Jur and olhcr 
lOAvns, The whole distriet of Jur^ or Firuzåbad, in Fåris was 
noted for its attar (Ar. ^tfr) of red roses “ Rose-vraler from 
Jur was exported as far as China eastiA-ard and al-Maghrib 
Avestward.* Faris included in its kharåj 2^,000 bottles of the 
essence of red roses > which were sent annually to the caliph in 
Baghdld.^ Så bur (Pers. Shåpiir) and its valley produced len 
A¥orld-famoua varieties of perfumed oils, or unguents, cxtracted 
from the violet, water-Iily. narcLs$us, palm flower, iris, white Itly, 
myrtlcp sweet marjoram* lemon and orange flowerSh* Among 

* Thji'fiinkir p, 

* Thift u the btltcr T»rirt>% Ar. aéu tJt/ajrr, Enjf. <oma tiuwj^h fSp. 

fwm Ar^ MJraif/t from Prti, “Lemon" ii Ar. Ven. UmMn 

b«lawp p. 665 )h 

^ Thi^uJibi, p. 107. ^ 

*■ Ar. tHÅ^oTi ^'rtindy" cotivei from Ar. which li Ptf^t. 

U iiliW uf SrtTtitic oriffin corrEi>|wl3dLlli(| (0 Ar*- but wai 

r?itdy inlroduced loto Eumpt^n lauf^KCVr 

' iu SjrTitL red rc4H art fttiU cdll«! W4#7"*f 

* Ibn-Itnwqah p. srjs litdLhrit pp. ^ 

^ Tha’åUlri, pp. 105-ie. ■ Maqdm, p. 443. 
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these the violet extract the most po]>uIar in the Moalem 
World p as the folio wing ivords put in the mouth of the Prophet 
would indicate: ""The excellence of the extraet of violcLs above 
alt other extracts is as the excellence of me above all the rest of 
creation”.^ 

Among flowers the rose seems to have been the favourite. 
In the opinion of the euhured slave giri Tawaddudp whose ideas 
may be taken as an index of popular opinion between the tenth 
and twelfth centurieSp roses and violets are the best soents; 
pomegranate and citron the best fruits^ and end i ve the best 
vcgetable*® The popular esteem in ’which the rose ts held found 
expression in a tradition ascribcd to *"The white 

rose was created from my sweat on the night of the nocturnal 
journey the red rose from the sweat of Gabriel and the 

yellow rose from that of al-Buraq*V* With the worda ""I am the' 
king of sultans and the rose is the king of the sweet-scented 
flowers; each of us ihcrcfore is worthy of the other"" p al-Muta- 
ivakkil b said to have so monopol i zed the cultivation of roses for 
his □^11 enjo^tneiit that in his time that dower could be seen 
nowhere except in his palace.^ 

The rose and the violet had a rival in the mjTtle, ^'Adarn 
was hurlcd down from Paradise liidth three things*^ claims a 
Prophetic tradition: *^a myrtie trcCj whJch is the chief of sweet- 
scented plants in the world; an ear of wheat, which b the chief 
food of ihe World; and a date, which is the chief of the fruits of 
thb World/*® Other highly desired fiowers ’were the narcissus, 
gillyflower, jasmme^ P^PPy safflowen 

As an index of interest in agriculture mention might be made 
of the se veral bookson plants^ indudtng translations from G reck, 
Ibted in the the few books on attar^ and the spurlaus 

Work of ibn-Wahshjyah entitlcd nI-Fi/a^aA ai-Naéii;:iy^A, 

The agrieuhurai class, who oonstituted the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of the empire and its chief source of revenuoi were the 
original in habi tants of the land, now reduced to dic posilion of 

* SujTitiV ¥ut ii* p, 

* ji/f wii Onf i». 45j. Cf. not. M4, SSJ, 

* j>. Sujiisip Yoi. ilp p. ijG. 

* SuyJiXh Vnlr iip p. 24 s- Cottmlt Edwanl \\\ Lane, TÅ* Ottr 

toI. i (l^ondcm, iS 39 )» pp. 319 (tn n, 22 to du iiij, 

* P. 7Sp lE. iip aj, p, 79^ J, 3, p. 83, L ifi, p, 151, II, 9^10^ 
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dhimniis. The Arab eonsidered it below hjB dignity to engagc 
iri agriculcurai pursuiu. Originallys ScripturarieSp viz* Christians^ 
Jews and ^^bians^ the dhimmis had their statna widenedp as wc 
Icamed before, to indudo Zoroastrians, Maniehaean^^ H arran 
Såbians and others—aJI of whom werc now treated on a par 
with those vÅth whom a compact for religious tolerance had been 
made« In country places and on their farms these dhjmmis clung 
to their ancient cultural pattcjns and presorved their native 
i anguages: Aramaic and Syriae in Syria and aU'IrSq, f ran i an in 
Persia and Coptic in Egypt, Many of those who embraced Islam 
moved to the cities, 

Even in cities Christians and Jews often held important 
hnancia), clerical and professional positions. This often i ed to 
open jealousy on the part of the Moslem populacc and found 
expression in odidaJ cnactment^. But most of this discriminating 
Icgislation remained ^'ink on paper'" and was not consistently 

enforced- 

The first caliph^ as wc have seen^ to order Christians and Jews 
to don distinctive dress and to exelude them from public offices 
was the pious Umayyad^ 'Umar H, whosc pact has often been 
erroneously ascribed to 'Umar 1 . Among the 'Abbl^ids HirQn 
was e\^dently the fir$t to re-enact some of the old measures. In 
5 o 7 he ordered all churches in bordcr-lands, together with thosc 
CTccted subsequeiit to the Moslem conquestr demoiished and 
commanded members of the tolerated sects to wear the pnescribed 
garb^^ The stringent regulations against dhimmis culminated in 
the time of al-Mutawakk!l, who in S50 and S54 decreed that 
Christians and Jews should affix wooden images of devils to 
their houses, level their graves e\'en with the groundp wear 
outer garments of honcy-colourj i.e, yellow^ put two honey- 
coloured patchi^ on the wear of their slaves ^ one sewn on the 
back and the other on the front, and ride only on mules and 
asses wdth wooden saddles marked by two pomegranate-lxke 
halls on the cantle.® It was on account of this distinetive dress 
that the dhimmi acquired the eplthet ‘^spotted'\^ One other 
grave dbability under which the dhimmis labour«! was a ruling 
of the Moslem jurists of the period that the lestimony of a 

^ TAbmri, vol+iii^pp. 71Z-X3J ibn-fiJ-^Athrr, |>. 141. 

' TAboH^ vaL iii, pi>. I4T9- 

* Cf. t vol- i- pr 79 i Ih 27-5, 
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Christian or a Jcw could not be acceptod against a Moslem; for 
the Jews and Christians had pnce torryptisd the tc?ct of their 
scripturep as the Koran chargeSj^ and therefore coald no more be 
trusted. The last caliph to renew in an aggravated form the hostile 
measures against dhimmiswasthe Fåtimid al^Hakim (Q96-JO2J). 

Thal tn spite of these restrictions the Christians under the 
eaiiphs enjoyed on the ivholc a large measure of toleration may 
bo inferred from se veral episodes. A numbcr of religious debates 
simlJar to those staged in the presence of Mu''awiyah and 
^Abd-a 1 -Ma 1 ik were held in the presence of the ^Abbasids+ The 
lext of an apology for Christianity delivcrcd in 7S1 by Timothy^ 
patriarch of the Nestorians^ before abMahdi has come down to 
uSp* as has also the fa mons trearise by al-Kindi* professing to be 
a contcmporary account of a controversy held about Bl9 before 
al-Ma mun on the comparative merits of Islam and Christianity. 
The religions dJscussions of *Ali al-T^bari (f B54) in his 
JCitJå a seini-official defence and exposi* 

tion of Islam written at the court with the assistarice of al- 
Mutawakkilp is temperale, sing^lla^!y free from heat and passion 
and abciundft in references to the Bible, evidently the Sy riae 
version or ils early Arabic translation. At the time aUNadini 
OTOte his FiAris/ (9B8) both the Old and New Testaments were 
already in existence in Ara bie in more than one version.* In faet 
wc are told that a certain Ahmad [bn''AbdullIh ibn-Salam had 
translatcd the Bible into Arabic as early as the days of Hårun.^ 
Thcre is e\ddence to show that even in the latter part of the 
seventh century parts of the Bible had been rendered in to 
Arabic ehher from Syriae or from the Greek Septuagint. Al- 
Tabari^ notes under A.H. 6 l that 'AbdulJab, Son of the con- 
queror of Egypt, had read the Book of DanieL But the first 
important Arabic translation of the Old Testament was that of 
Sa^id al-FayyGmi (SaadJa Gactip 882-942) of Egypt, which has 
remained to this day the version for all Arabic-speaklng Jews. 
These translations aroused the interest of Moslems in the contro- 
versial points^ and we find al-Jabi? (t 8^) among the many 

^ SHw. s : 

* A, Mingttna in MbUnfm sj ih RytoKiii Li^Ory^ Vol. u 

I 92 S)k pp. 

■ Ririfai {LntiiiMii iS^oJp Jnd cd, (LarKJon^ 

* Ed. A. (Coim, 1923,); tf, Th atf J Emfiirr 

MMndteKicr, 19^2)- * fiAnii, p. 23. 

* /M. p. 21. Ihå m»y Iwve b«d b partial tmiulAtioii. ^ Vol. E, p. 399. 
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who penned answers to Christians. We even read of Christian 
vizir^ in the latter half of the ninth century, 3uch as ^\bdnn ibn- 
Sa^idp in whose honour a judge in Baghdad rO«o up in publiCp 
thus receiving the diaapproval of the apectators.^ Al-Muttaq! 
(^0-44) had a Christian viscirp* as did one of the Buwayhids.^ 
Al-Mii^tadid (892“902) had a Christian as head of the war 
Office.* Sneh Christian high officials received the usual marka oF 
honour, for we hnd certain Moslems objecting to kissing their 
hånds. Most of the personal physicians of the caliphs^ as wiJJ be 
remembered^ were members of the Nestorian church. A recently 
pubtished charter of protection granted io the Nestorians in 1138 
byal-Muktafi* ihrows fresh light on thecordiai relations between 
official Islam and official Christianity in that period. 

The Christian aubjects of the ^Ab basid caliphs belonged for Xia. 
the most part to the two Syr! an churches considered heterodox 
and commonly called Jacob i te and Nestorian^ with the Nes- 
torians predominant in al-^Iråq, The Nestorian patriarch or 
catholicos (corropted into Ax. jåiAiliq^ jåtåaJtg) had the right 
of residcnce in Baghdadp a privilege which the Jacobitea had 
always sought in vain. Kound the patriarchate styled Dayr al- 
Rum* (the monastery of the Romans^ i,e^ Christians) there grew 
in Baghdad a Christian quarter called Dar (abode of) al-Rum. 
Under the catholicos' jurbdiction there fiourlshcd se ven melro- 
politans, incltiding thosc of al-Basrah, at-Mawsil and Na^fbln 
(N i5ibis)p each wH th two or three bis hops under him. The patriarch- 
clcct received his investiture from the caliph^ by whom he was 
recognized as the official head of all Christians in the empire. 

In 9:2-15 the catholicos succeeded in making the calipb prevent 
the Jacobite patriarch, whose seat was Anlioch, frorn transferring 
bis residence to BaghdadJ The main political charge against 
the Jacobites was that they sympathived with the Byvantines. 

But the jaeohites had a monaB[ery in Baghdad® and a melro- 


’ VAiiut, thI. il, fr. 

’ jVl-TAflukhi, V ^-Skiédak (Coirap 1904)^ vot. p. 149. 

* Xhf Bufrayhid vizir. Sn Muikawikyh, TajariA 

MAfgclioutlip vel. ti (Cu™’ JLod 1915)/ PP- 40^1 4 ia- 

^ $abi-* If p. 9s, 

* A. Mic^Ana in BM/Zifim/tån fyfisndj ZJlrrary^ toI. to {l^3É)p pp. 

* VnqQl, Bst/ifJxy vnJ. ii« p. 6^2^- 

^ On ihz MocophyHtt Jicobåtc patiiiixdu jkc Asimuni 

voL U (Romv, 1731 
" VHqat, vol. il, p. h tS. 
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politan Seat in Takril^ not far from llie capitaL In all, Vaqut^ 
Ibts half il dozen monastcried in ea3t Baghdad, apart from those 
on the West side. 

The Copts of Kgypt, as we have noted Lieforep belongcd to the 
Jacobitc communion. The Nubi an church was likewise Jacobite 
and acknowledged the primacy of the patriarch of Alexandria. 
Along the narrow coast west of Egyptp Christianity had a 
fol lo wing among the BerberSj but the majority af the inland 
popuLaiion had their local cuks eorrespondlng to thclr tHbal 
di visions. 

One of the most remarkable featuncs of Chrbtianity under the 
caliphs was its possession of enough vitality to make it an 
aggressive chureh, sending its missionaries as far as India and 
China^ Al-Nadlm*^ reports an mtcresting inter\^iew which he 
himseif held with One such missionary retumed from China, 
whom he mct in the Christian quarter* of Baghdad. The famous 
stela at Sian Fu, Chinap erccted in 781 to commemorate the 
nanies and labours of sixty-seven Nestorian missionaricSp* 
together with the afhhation of the Christian church in India^ 
that of the ^'Christians of Si. Thomas” in Malabar on the South¬ 
west coast I with the patriarchate in Baghdadj bear witncss to 
the evangelistic zeal of the East Syrian Church under the Mos¬ 
lems. It is aUo recognized that the exbting charactcrs of Mongol 
and Manchn are lineal descendants of the original Ulghurian 
forms* which were certainly derived from the Syriac alphabet as 
used by the Nestorians. 

As onc of the '^protectod” peoples the Jews fared on the whole 
evcn better than the Christians^ and that in spite of se^'efal 
unfavourable references in the Koran.^ They were fewer and did 
not thcrefore present such a problem. In 985 abMaqdisi^ fotmd 
most of the nioncy-changers and bankers in Syria to be Jews, 
and most of the clerks and physicians Christians. Under severaJ 
caliphs^ particularly al-Mu^tadid (892-902)* we read of more 
than One Jew in the Capital and the provinces assum i ng respon^ 
sible State positions. In Baghdad itself the Jews maintained a 

^ tJ Etilcr t P, 

* ai-Riim, wluch the editor, in hu notet -erronwujily ntnkei Con- 

jitintinople, 
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good’Sized colony ^ whlch contmiiwi to flouri&h until tht fall of the 
city, Benjamin of Tudela/ who visited rhe colony about 1169, 
found it in possesston of len rabbinical schootsand twenly-three * 
synagdgues; the principal one^ adorned with variegated marblCi. 
wiis richly omamented with gold and $ilver» Benjamin depicta 
in glowing coloufa the high csteem in which the head of the 
Babylonian Jews was hdd as a descendant of David and 
head of the comniunity (Aram. risA ga/u/A&t prince of cap- 
tivjty^ or exilarch), in faet as chief of aU Jtrwa owing allcgiance 
to the Baghdad caliphate. Ju^t as the eatholicos cxercised a 
certain mea^ure of jurisdiction ox'er all Christians in the empire^ 
so did the exilarch over his co-religionists. The ^^princeof cap- 
livifcy" seenis to have lived in afHuence and owned gardena, 
houses and rich plantations^ On his way to an atidienee with 
the caliph he appeared dressed in embroidered silk, wore a 
white turban glcaming with gems and was accompanied by 
a retinue of horsenten. Ahead of him marched a herald 
calling out: ‘"Make way before our lord the 3on of David!" 

The MandeansT® the genuine Sabians* of Arabic writers> were 
a JudacO'Christian sect who also calicd themselv^es A^asffrati 
ifya/iya^ the Na^reans^ (l,e. the observants) of St. Johrij and 
thereforc became cironeously known to the modem worid a$ the 
Christians of St. John (the Baptist). The Mandeans practised 
the rite of baptism after birthi before marriage and on ^■arious 
other occasions- They inhabited thclower plaina of BabyJoniap and 
as 3 sect they go back to the first ccntuiy after Chrisl. Paleslinc 
waa perhaps the original home of this and other baptist com^ 
munitics. Thetr language^ MandaiCj is a dialect of Aran:taic 
and its script bears close resemblancc to the Nabataean and 
Palmyrcne, Mentioncd thrice in the Koran, these Babylonian 
Såbians acquired a dhimmi status and were classihed by 

^ Vai^Qlp vol. Ivj p. E 045 r 

* Tåé ff/ Stajismin of Ijr. and «l. A. AihcTp vnl. {{[vOiffLon 

»mJ Etcriin, pp. 100 - 105 . 

* Other coiU^eiiKTiincoii^ tmvetJm mak? the immb?r thrtc> vlildhi ii mor? 
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Mqslem^ as a '^protected” sect^ According to th* FiårisJ^ th^y 
ificIud«Kl the mugÅfa^tlaA (those who wash ihemselvds), who 
occiiptcd the marshes of lowor U-^Iraq, The community still 
survivcs to ihc number of hvc thousand in the swampy lands 
near al-Basrah* Li ving in the neighboorhood of rivers h necessi- 
tatod by the faet that immerflion in flowing water is aji e$sentia]p 
and certainly the most characteriaticj feature of their religions 
practice. In modern Baghdad the S^bians are represenled by 
the so-called 'Amarah silversmiths, makers of the wf™' ^ work+ 
Quilc distifict from these Babylonian Såbians were the 
pscudo-§abians of Idarran.* Arab amters confusc the two. The 
Harrån Såbiians were in realit)' star-worsbippers who under the 
Moslenis adopted the name "^åbians'* lo secure the advantages 
of tcleration accorded by the Koran. This name has stude to 
them c ver sinccp and the curious sect eontinued to flounsh close 
to the headquarters of the caliphate until the middlc of the 
thirtcenth centiuyp when the Mongols destroyed their last 
temple* Undonbtedly the intelle(!tua1 merits and sclentific 
services of some of iføillustrious men helpcd to gain Moslem 
prolection.* Reference has already been made tq Thabit ibm 
Quirah and other great Harråman astronomers. Thåbit's son 
Sinån tvas forced by the Caliph abQåhir to embracc Islam.® 
Among other Såbian luminaries were abu-Ishaq ibn-fiilat al- 
Såbi\ secretary of boih al-Miiti" (946-74) and aUTa'i^ (Q74-90i 
al-Battinip ihe astronomer; ibn-Wahshiyah (fi. CÆp 900)^ pseudo- 
author of the book on Nabataean agricnlture; and possibly Jabir 
ibn-I.layyanp the alchcmist. The last three professed Islam.* 

The Zoroastrians (Afajus)^ mentioned o nly once in the Koran 
(22: 17), could not have Leen included among the ScrEpturarios 
in Muhammad's mind. But in the b^dlth and by Mosiem legists 
they are treated as such^ the term "^^abians" was interpreted to 
cover them. Practical politics and expedieticy^ as we learned 
beforcg made it necessary that the dhimmi status be accorded 
such a large body of population as that ’w'hich occupied Iran. 
Aftcr the conquest Zoroastriamsm^ which was the State religion 1 

* P. J 40 ,1. 3 &J vol, il, p. I [ j, t 
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continued to exist and Ils firc-lemples remamed standing not 
only in all thc Iranian provinces bat in al-*Iråqp India and places 
eastof Pcrsia.*^ The Zoroa^trians in [ndia ar& stilJ represtmted by 
the Parsiswhosc ancestora emigrated from Persia early in the 
ejghth centuiy* Zoroastrianismyidded anttmberof distingui^ihed 

converls to Islam^ the earllest among whom was ibn'abMnqafTa^ 

Certain phases of early Islamic theology' were either a reaction 
against dualism or an imitation of its attitadi^. 

'I'he Manichaeansp at first niistaken bv thu Moslenis for Chris- 
tians or ZoroastrianSj obtained Jater the status of a tolcrated com- 
munity The Persian Mani (f A.D. 27^ or 274) and hL^ teaching 
seem to have held a special fascination for the followers of 
Muhammad, for wc see that both al-Mahdi and al-Hadi issued 
strict measures against the tendency tn thal direction+ Even the 
last Umaj'yad callph, whoae tutor was put to death as a 
was suspccted of Maniehacisni.^ In ySo aJ-Mahdi crucified a 
number of crypto-Manichaeans m Aleppo,* and during thc last 
tT-vo years of his rcign instituled an iiiquisition against them in 
Baghdad.* AUHadi continued the persccution begun by his 
predecessor/ AI-RashTd itkcwise appointed a special officer to 
eonduct an inquisition against such dualists-^ But many Mani- 
chaeans and even communistic Mazdakites* scem to have sur* 
vived. And althougb ihe Koran ^ entitles idol worshippers to no 
consideration* practical Tslam connived at minor communities 
in Northern Africa and Central Asia which were too insignifi- 
cant to attract public attention^ and found it impossible to 
exterminate paganisni in India. 

The so-called ^"Moalem conquests" which were eflfeeted tm 
niainly under the orthodox caliphs were in realilv, as noted 

^ ^ TSeo ot fil? 

^ .Wadi, vftt. iv, p. 
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btforc, ihe conqufist of Arab amis and Arah nationale, They 
nrttcd thc military and political suhjugation of Fcrsia, the 
Fertile Creacent and north-eastern Africa. Dtirjng thc first 
century of ^Abbaaid Ttile the conqucsts entercd lipon their 
second stage, the victory of Islam as a religion. It was in tbe 
course of this stage that the bnik of the population of the empire 
was converted to the new religion. Many conversions were, to be 
sure, coneurrent with ihe early military conquests^ but such a 
country as Syria continucd to present the aspect of a Christian 
land throughout the \i'‘hole Umayyad periodr The situation now, 
howevcri began pcrceptibly to change. The in tolerant legislation 
of aURashld and al-Mutawakkil undoubtedly contrlbuted its 
quota of fresh converts, Ca^es of individua] and collective 
fore j ble con version added to their nunibers; dv'c thonsand of 
the Christian banu-Tanukh whom al-Mahdi saw near Aleppo 
responded to his orders and embraced Islam.' But the process of 
conversion in its normaJ ivorking was more gradual and peace- 
fuh though alsD inescapable. Self^tnterest dictated it. To escape 
the pa^nment of the: humiliating tribute and other disabtUties, to 
sccure social prestige or political influencet to enjoy a I arger 
measure of freedom and security, these were the slrong motives 
in operation- 

Persia remained unconverted to Islam until well into the third 
century after its inciusion in the Ar ab empire^ It counts among 
its population today some 9000 Zoroastrians. The population of 
nort h em al-Tråq early in the tenth century was stilh in the 
opinion of ibn-aTFaqih^l "Moslem in name but Christian in 
characterMt. Lebanon has maintained until the present day 
a Christian majority. Egyptj which had embraced Christlanily 
but very lightly in ^e fourth century, proved one of the casiest 
dountries to Istami^er Its Copts today form but a small minority^ 
The Nubian kingdom^ which had been Chrislianized in the 
middle of thc sixth century^ was stiU Christian in the h^'clfth 
century® and even in the latter part of the fourteenth.^ 1 ‘he 
conversion to Islam of the Berbers and Nor tb Africans, wbosc 

^ tba^ol-'tbrij ed, und Ir, P. j. Bnnu iiiirt G. G. Kin<b 
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church^ as we have befare nated, had produced sevtral illu^tnous 
champions of Christian orthodoxy^ was begun with no marked 
success by *Uqbah after the founding of al-Qayrawåri in 670 as 
a permanent base of military operation and centre of Islamic 
influence. It was carried out in the following century according 
to a new plan of enllsting the Berbers in the Moslem army and 
thtis tvinning them over by the new proapccts o f boo ly. The 
Berbers formed the nueleus of the armed forces which compleled 
the conquesE of West Africa and effeeted the subjagation of 
Spain. But even in thejr case we find three centurics after the 
Arab conquest some forty bishoprJes left^ of the church which 
once comprised fivc hundred. Here the finaJ triumph of Islam 
was not achieved till the t^'clfth centur^'p though certain Kabyls 
(from Ar. tribes) of Algeria had the AndalusÉan Moorsp 

driven out after the fali of Granada in 14921 to thank for their 

conversion* 

The third stage in the series of conquesls was the linguistic tlw 
one: the vietoiy' of the Arabic tongue over the native languages 
of the subjugated peoples. This was the iatest and siowest. It 
was in this held of slruggle tbat the subject races presented the 
greatest measure of resistance. They proved, as is often, the case, 
more ready to give up their political and even religious loyal ties 
than their Jinguistic oncs. The complete victory of Arabic as the 
language of common usage was not assured un dl the latter part 
of the ^Abbasid period- In Persia Arabic beeame forsorne time 
after the military conquest the language of leaming and society, 
but it never succeeded in displacing permanently the Iranian 
speech. In ab^Iråq and Syria the transition from one Semitic 
tongue, the AramaiCj to another^ the Arabic^ was of coursc 
easier. In die out-of^the-way places,^ however, Biich as the 
Lebanons with their preponderant Christian population, the 
nadve Syriae put up a desperate fight and has Jingered until 
modem times* Indced Syriae is still spoken in Ma^Juia and two 
other villages in AntbLebanon. With its disappearance Aramaic 
has left in the coltoquial Arabic unmistakable traces nodceabJe 
in vocabulary^ accent and grammalical struclure.* 

Arabic as the language of leaming, it should be noted, won 

* Dt Mu Latn«, ti ttpféwfripmiolt (Foiiij, 1&SÉ)| 
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ils day before Ara bie the vernacular. In the preceding c h apter 

wc have scen how fresh streams of tKought from Byzanriump 

Persia and India resulted in a ncAV contentration of culture m 

the Soo^s in Baghdådj al^BasraK and aUKiifah^ comparabLe 

only to that of Alexandna in earlicr timeSj and rendcred Arabic, 

never used before for seientifie purposes, ihe vehicle of the 

Moalem civilization. We shall now procced t<> trace that cultural 
movement. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SCIEJ^TIFIC AND LITERARY PROCRESS 


The epoch of translation (cæ+ t^^soussed ip a previous 

chapt<?r (XXIV)+ was foliowcd by one of Creative activity^ for 
the i^iiba not only assimilatcd thc ancient lore of Persia and the 
cIaasicaJ heritage of Greece Imt adapted both to thelr own 
peculiar nceds and waysof thinking. In medicine and pKibsophv 
thelr indepcrndent work wag leas conspicijous than in alchemyn 
asironornYp mafhcmatics and geography. In law, theology^ 
philology and lingiibtics as Arabs and Moslenis they carried on 
original thinking and research. Thelr transUdons, transmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the course of several 
cenltirieSp were transmitted, toget her ;vith many nevr con tri bu- 
tionSp to Europe through Syria^ Spain and Stcily and lajd the 
basb of that canon of knowicdge which dominated medieval 
European thought- And transmission^ from the standpoint of 
the history of culturcp is no lesa esaential than origination^ for 
had the researches of AristotJen Galen and Ptolemy been loat to 
postcrit)^ the World would have been as poor as if they had never 
been produced. 

The line of dcmarcation bet^^een trans!ated and origmal work 
15 not aiways cbarly drawn, Many of the translators were atso 
contributors. Soch was the case with Yiihanna jbn-M 5 sawayh 
( 777 -&S 7 ) ^rid yuitayn ibn-lshåq (809-73). The former, a 
Christian physician and pupil of Jibril ibn-Bakhti3hu\ failing 
to obtain human subjects for disscction, a practice which was 
never encouraged by Islam, had recourse to apes. one of which 
came from Nubia in 836 as a present to aUMuTasim.* Under 
these conditions little progress was made in the science of 
anatomyp ejteept possibly in. studying the anatomical structure 
of the eye. The prevaJence of eye diaeases in the sunny climate 
of ab'lraq and other Moslem lands concentrated eady medicaJ 
attention on this subject. From the pen of ibn-MSsaway'h we 

* lbn-jibi^U#jiyy*ahp vol. i, p, 17S. 
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have the oldest s^^stematic treatbe on ophthalmology extant in 
Arabie*^ A book entiUcd a/~As/ir Afa^d7df Ji j/-^Ayn (the ten 
treatises on the eye) and ascribed lo his pupil Hunayn tbn-Ishaq 
has recerttly bcon published with an English branslation ^ as the 
earliest exlsting tcxt-book of ophthaJiTioIogy. 

Arab intereat in the curative science found expression in ihe 
Prophetic tradition that made science twofold: theology and 
mcdicine The phystcian was at the same time metaphyaician, 
philosopher and sage, and the litle /laÅtm was indifferently 
appiied to falm in all these capacities. The case of the Nestorian 
JibrfI ibri'^BakhtlshQ* (f ca. ^ho was court physician of 

al-RashTd^ al*Ma"mun and the Barmakids and ts said to have 
amasscd a fortune of 8S,Boo,OOo dirhams.^ shows that the medicaJ 
profession w'as a paying one« As private phyaidan of abRashTd 
Jibril receiv'ed. we are lold, ioq.ooo dirbams for bleeding the 
caliph twice a year and an cqual sum for adminislering a semi- 
an nua] purgative draught^ The Bakhtlshii^ family produecd six 
or seven generations of distinguished physicians„ the last of 
w hom floiirished in the second half of the eleventh century. 

In the cuiralive use of drugs some remarkable ad vances vvere 
made at this time by the Arabs. It w'as they who established the 
first apothecary shops, founded the earliest schoo! of pharmacy 
and produced the hrst pharmacopæia. Se veral pharmacological 
treatises w'ere composed, beginning w^ilh those of the w'orld- 
famed Jabir ibn-ljayyån, the fathcr of Arabic alchemy^ who 
flourished about 776. As early as the days of aJ-Ma"mun and 
aI-Mu'ta^im pharmacists had lo pass some kind of examina- 
tion."* Like druggUts^ physicians aJso were requircd to submit to 
a test* FoIIowing a case of malpractice Stnån ibn*Thåbit ibn- 
Qurrah was ordered by al-Muqtadir in 931 to cxaminc all 
practfeing physicjans and grant certificates (sing. ijdzaÅ) ordy to 
those \vho satished himr Ov'er eight hundred and sixty such men 
in Baghdad passcd the test and the capital rid itscif of its quacks.* 
On the orders of al-Muqtadir"s virtuous vizir *Ali ibn-^Isa, 
SinSn orgamzcd a fitaff of physiciarLS W'ho w^ould go from placc to 
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place carrying drugs and adminlstering relief to ailmg people+ 

Other physiciarks made daily visits tojails,^ Such facts show an 
inlclligent interest in public hygiene unknowii to tlie rest of the 
World at that time. In his eflforts to raise the scientific standard 
of the medical profession and in his efhcTent administration of 
ihe Baghdad hospital lay Sin5n'$ chief litle to farne. This 
hospitaJii the ftrst in Islam, was created by Hårun al-Rashid at 
the beginning of the ninth century, following the Persian model, 
as the Arabic name indicates. Not long afterwards 

other hospitals to the number of thirty-four grew up throughout 
the Moslem world. C airo saw its first hospital under ibn - 
Tulun* about 872 , an institution which survived until the 
fifleenlh century. Travelling clinics made their appearance in 
the eleventh century* Moslem hospitals had special wards for 
women and each had its own dispensary. Some were equipped 
with medical libraries and offered courses in medicine* 

The most notable medical authors who followed the epoch of 
the great transtators were Persian in nationality but Arab in *^'^*^*'* 
language: ^Ah al-Taharip al-RaKi^ ^Ali ibn-al-*Abbas al-MaJusi 
and ibn-Slna, The portraits of two of these, al-^Razi and ibn-Slna, 
adorn the great hall of the School of Medicine at the University 

of Paris* 

*AII ibn-Sahl Rahban al-Tabari, who dourished in ihemiddie 

■ ■ 

of the ninth century, was originally a Christian from X^haristån, 
as he tells us in his JCi/dd and as his fathcr's nanie 

indicates/ In the reign of al-^Mutawakkal he turned Mosicm and 
became a physician to the caliph himself, under whom he 
produced in S 50 hb Firdati/s al-Z/ikmak (paradise of wisdom),, 
one 0 / the oldest Arabic compendiums of medicine. This work 
includes to some extent philosophy and astronomy and is based 
on Greck and Hindu sourecs. After ‘Ali the distinguished 
theologian-philosophcr and physician al-Raxi Aourished, 

Abu-Bakr Muhammad ibn-Zakariya' aURåzi (Rhazes, 865 -Al kici 
925 )^ sn called after the place of hb birtb> al-Rayy, not far from 
fihranp the Capital of modern Pcrsia, was probably “^the grealest 

^ iba‘a,LhU^7bi^a1i^ Vdl. i, J>, Qif|ir l'P- i93"4- 
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hc vit of Jcwith origia, u obriamly Syrioc for "ciyir iimitisr'", ^ *Wi oxplninm in hit 
inirDdoctioo to FirJautj Ji «dr M {B^rko^ 
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and mosl original of alJ chc Muslim pby^icians^ and onp of thc 
most prolific as an author^*.^ In selecting a ncw sit* for tho gréat 
hospital^ at Baghdåd, of which he was chief physiciari^ he is said 
to have hting up shreds of mtat in difftrent placcs, choosing thc 
spot where they showed the least signs of putrefaction." He is 
also considered the inventor of the soton in surgery^ The fiÅrisi* 
lists one hundred and thirteen major and twenty-elght minor 
Works by al-Rizi^ of w'hich tweJve deal with alchemy. One of his 
principal works on alchemy^ the Ki/då nI-Asrdr (thc book of 
accrcts)^ after having passed through mimerous editorial hånds 
was rendered into Latin by the eminent translator Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187) and became a chief Source of chemicaJ know- 
ledge until stiperscded in the fourteenth centuty hy Jabir^S 
(Geber s) works. Qnder the title €t forpcfri&iu it 

was quoted by Roger Bacon. While still in Persi a aLRåKi wrote 
for Man^ur ibn-Ishaq al-Såmåni of Sijistan a monumental work in 
ten voIumeSp named after his patron Kitdb ai-Mafi^uriy of which 
a Lalin translation Ainfansoris) was first published in 

Milan in the eighties of thc fiftcenth een lu ry* Parts of it have 
been recent ly done into French and Gcrman. Of his monographs 
one of the best known is a treatise on smaJlpox and measles 
(pl-fudart the earliesl of its kind and rightJy con- 

sidcred an ornament to the tnedical hterature of thc Arabs. In it 
ive find the first clinical account of smallpox * 

1 ranslated into Latin in Venice 1^1565^ and later into scveral 
modern languages, ibis' treatise served to cstablish al-Rail's 

^ kcenest original thinkers and greatcsl 

clinicians not only of Islam but of thc Middlc Ages. His most 

important worfcj however^ w^as a/-^dwi (thc comprehensive 
book)p first translatcd into Latin under thc auspiccs of Charles I 
of Anjou by the Sicilian Jcwdsh physieian Faraj bcti-Salim in 
1279^ Under the title Cefjhfs^fts it was repeatedly printed from 
1486 onwards, a fifth edition appearing in Venice in 1342- As 
the namc indicales, this book was meant to be encyclopædi c in 
its range of medical information- It sums tip thc knowledge ihe 


Edwiud C. (Camhiide^, J911J, p. ^4, 

I by wTiter, „ ^fier U« BuwEyhid mter 

who »UliliiLhtd QQ iti sirt hii awn 

! fth, vul i, pp. * Pp. 
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Arabs possesscd at that tinic of Greek, Perstan and Hf ndu niedi- 
cinc and adds somc fresh c^ontri but Ions, Printed when printfng 
was still in its infancy, these mcdical works of al-R^zi ■qxisrci&ed 
for centurics a remarkable influcnce over the minds of thc Latin 
We&t. 

^AIi ^h^L-a^^Abbas (Haiy Abbas> t 9 ^), originally a Zoroas- 
trian as his last name* al-Majusi (the Magi an), indicatos^ dis- 
tingujshed himself as the author o(al~Kiid& al-Åfal/h'(th^ royal 
book, LiA^r r^^ius), which he composcd for thc great Buwayhid 
'Adud-al-Dawlah Fanna Khusraw, who reigned 949-33,^ This 
Work, also called a "noble the- 

saurus comprehcnding thc science and practice of MedicIne^V 
was more concise thati a/-/fdwt and was di ligen tly studied until 
superseded by ibn-Sina"s ai~Qdnun. The best parts of a/-Ma/iåi 
are de\^oted to dietetics and materia medica, Among its original 
contributions are a rudimentary conception of the capitlar^' 
system and a proof that in thc act of parturition the child does 
not come out by itself but is pushed out by thc muscular con- 
traclions of the womb* 

The most illustrious name in Arabic medical annals after iba-sinh 
al-Razi ’s is that of ibn-Sfna (Latin Avicenna, through Heb, 

Aven STna, 9S0-1037), called by thc Arabs aUsÅayJ^A a/~ratSt 
“the sheikh and prince” (of the teamed),^ ALRiKi was more of 
a physician than ibn-Smai but ibn-Sina was more of a philo- 
sopher. In thb physicianj phllosopher^ phiJoIogist and poet Arab 
science culminates and is, one might say, incaniatcd. 

Abu-^AIi a]-l;^usayn, to use his first namci was the son of an 
Ismå'ili^ 'Abdullah* Born near Bukhåra, hc spent all his life in 
the eastem part of the M oslem worid and was buried in Hama- 
dhån^ where his grave is stili shotvn. As a yoimg man he had the 
good fortunc to curc the Samanid sultan of Dukhåra^ Nu-b 
ibn-M anjur (reigned 976^7)^ and waa therefore given the privi- 
lege of using the ruler’s remarkable library. Endowed with 
extraordinary powers of absorblng and recaining knowledge, 
this Moslem Persian scholar devoured the contctils of thc royal 
library and at the early age of twent>'-one was in a position to 
embark on his cancer of vrriting. This inciuded the systema li zing 

^ Ibn-t^bi-Ui^ybr^h, ydJ. i, pp. 136-7;: QifPp p. 

* Qifli, p, For a cotøplcie c^py dnted 51^6 (a.D. 1190} kc flitti, Farii i-iad 

«IPP- no- l- 

* Also tbe mcafhJ (after AhitotEc). 
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of ihe knowipdge of his time. AI-Qifti^ lists only twcnty-one 
major and twenty-fqvi r mi nor works of ibn-Sfnaj other titles 
swcll thc total to ninety-nine, dealing witK philosophy, rnedicincj 
geomctry^ aatronoiny, thcologyp phjlology and art- Of these his 
bcst-known poelical prodyctioo is a lengihy ode describing ^'the 
descent of the soul into thc body from the highcr sphcre” and is 
still mcmorizéd by young students in thc Arabtc East. Among 
his scicndhc works the Jeading two are the Kiidå al-SAi/a 
(book of healing)j a philosophical encydopædia based upjon thc 
Aristotelian tradition as modlficd by Neo-Platonic influenccs 
and Moslem theologVi and fi a/^TiAå, vvhich represents 

the final codification of Greco-Arabic medical thought. The 
^Arabic text of thc Qdnuji was pubiished in Rome in 1553 and 
was therefore onc of thc carJie^t Arabic books to see prlnt.^ 
Translated into Latin by Ger ard of Cremona in the twcifth 
centuryp this Canon ^ with Its encyclopædic contentSt ils system¬ 
atic arrangement and philosophic plan^ soen worked its way 
into a position of pre-eminence in the medical literature of the 
age, displacing the works of Gaien^ al-Raai and al-Majilsi and 
becoming the lext-book for medical cducation in the schools of 
Europe. In the last thirlyyearg of the fiftcenth century It passed 
through fifteen Latin editions and one Hebrew. In recent ycars 
a partial translation into English was made.*^ The book dis- 
tingubhes mediastinitis from pIcuHsy and recognizes the 
contagious nature of phthisis and the spreading of diseases by 
water and soiL It gives a setentihe diagnosts of ankylostomiasis 
and attributes it to an intstinal worm* Ets materi a medica 
considers some seven hundred and sixt>' drugs* From thc 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries this work served as the chicf 
guide to medical science in thc West and it is still in occasional 
use in the Md$lem East. En the words of Dr. Osler* it has re- 
mained *^a medical bible for a longer period than any other work'*- 

Among the lesser lights in thc mcdieal firmament mention 
may be made of ibu-Tsa Qesu Haly)p thc most famous 

* P. 4tS. Cf, ^bn.^A.bt'Ui|ayb|'4h, TOl. pp toI. pp- l5'3-4J 

CmtI Brockdininn, Oétfkkklt liff arMi^ktn toL i (WciiiMif, 

45TS^ 

■ Tbt fitul (dilion of a oomfitcrtdiuin of a/-Såi/d^ nppeAred u & tc thi* 

Work. 

• O. CamcioD Orunerp TrfaJ$tf ^j§ fk* C^jrn a/JfgJitjm At'UiMMa (^Loodcm, 
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oculist (kakÅdl) of tho Arabs. ^Alt, a Christian ^ flourished in 
Baghdåd in the first half of the eleventh centiuyi a con lury and 
a half after the court physiqian of al-Mu*tamid, whose name» 

^isa ibn-^AIi(* is often confnsed with his. Of ihe thirty-two 
medieval Arabic works on ophthalmology his TaJMtrat aU 
KaA^^dltn"^ (a note for ocuiists), which has sundved in its com^ 
plcté and original form, is one of the o Hest and worthicst. Only 
the two treatises by ibn-Måsawayh and I^unayn ibn-Isb^H 
antedate it. The TadJtJtiraA carefully dcscribes one hundred and 
thirty eye disea&es. It was done once into Hebrew and twice i nto 
Latin and is still in use in the East. 

Another physician of the second clasa was ibn-Jazlah (Ben- 
fjesla, Byngezla* f noo)^ originally a Christian^* who ’i\'role a 
mcdical s^mopsis entitlcd Tagunm al-AAddn fi Tadåir at-Insdn 
(tablés of the body with regard to the physieal managemenl of 
man) modelled on the Taqunm by another Christian 

physician* tbn-Bu;J^n/ who died in Antioch about 1063. In a 
Taqvnm diseases are arrangcd as are the stars in astronomical 
tablcs^ Ibn-Jaziah's work was translated into Latin at Strassburg 
in 1532+ l^he last physician to be mentionod in. this series is 
Ya^qOb ibn-akhi-Hizamp the stable-master of at-Mii^tadld 
(Ét92-9o2), who composed a treatise on horsemanship (tfA 
Ftiruslyah wa-Skiyåt aFKkayl) which is the first Arabicivork of 
its kind. It contains some rudiments of the velermary art and has 
simnved in a manuscript now prcsen^'cd in the Sritish Museum.* 

To the Arabs philosophy (Jaisafak') was a knovriedgc of ihe Pbiiortji-'fcijr 
true cause of things as they really arCp in so far as it is possibJe 
to ascertain them by human facultics. In essence their philosophy 
was Grcek* modihed by the thought of the conqucred peoples and 
by othcr Eastem induencesp adapted to the mental procUvities 
of Islam and expressed through the medium of Arabit. These 
Arabs believed Aristotle's works to have represented a complete 
todification of Greek philosophical lore, as Galenes reprcsented 
Greek medical lore. Greck philosophy and medierne meant then* 

* Fiknjt^ p. 319/2; vol. i, p. loj. 

* nm^abl-Uliaylq'eLh« vut i| p. ^47. Trnb^Wtni, nut frum the arigiaiil by 

Cam/ A. Wood, 7 'Å* A/t'tfin /tø tt-'hica^io, 1936), 

■ vnl. h p. 355; Qifiii P- J*S: tbn-Kb*WiSt^a, vol. iii, p- 555. 

* llltOp ArsåSyntm Grrn/Um^t pp. ibn-Abi-U^iybl^aih* vol. i* pp. 341 

téif.i pp. J 94 1^. 
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of coursep a]l that the West possessed. A$ Moslems the Arabs 
bel ieved that the Xoran and Islamic thcol'Og>'' were the surnma^ 
tion of n ligiou* law and experkttec. Thesr original contribution^ 
thet^ofre, was made in the borderi and IjcDveen philosophy and 
religion on one hånd and phiJosophy and rnedicine on the other.^ 
In course of time Arab aothors came to appJy the ViT^rå/aidfi/a/$ 
Qt kukamå^ (philosophers or sages) to thosc philosophers among 
them whose specolations were not Jimited by religion.j reserv^ 
ing the term Hiut^kailtmuH ot ^hl (speech-niakerSj 

diaJecticians) for ihose whose system was conditioned by sub¬ 
ordination to revealed religion. The mutakanimun, whq corre- 
sponded to the scholastic writers of Christian Europe, set forth 
their theories in the form of proposidons and were thereforc 
callcd by ihat titlen KatÆm catne slowly to meati theolnogy and 
mutakalltm became a synonym for theologian, AI-Ghaziåli was 
primarily a theologian and will bedealt with Iatcr_ The greatest 

names in the held of carly Arab phdosophy wcrc those of al- 
Kindip al-Fårabi and ibn-Sma. 

A I-Kind i j abu-Vusuf Ya Lbn^Ishåt|, was bom in al-Kufah 

about the middleof theninth century and flourishcd in Baghdad. 
His pore Arabian descent earned him the title *'the philosopher 
of ihc Arabs ^ and indeed he was the first and last example of 
an Aristotelian student in the Eastern caliphate who sprang 
from Arabian stock. Edectic in his s>^tem, al-Kindi endeavoured 
in Nco-Platonie fashion to combine the views of Plato and 
Arislotle and regarded the Neo-Pythagorean mathematics as 
the basis of alt science. Al-Kindi was more than a philosopher. 
He was astrologer, alchemist^ optician and music thcorbts No 
Icss than two hundred and SiJcty^-five Works are ascribed to him^ 
but most of them unhappily have been Jost* His principal work 
on gwmctrical and physiological oplicSp based on the Optics of 
Eijclid in Theon^s recension, was wddelyused in both East and 
W «t until superseded hy the greater w'ork of Ebn^al-Haytham. 

In ita Latin translation, it i nflue nced Roger Bacon, 

Al-Kindi s three or four treatises on the theory of music arc the 
earliest extant vrorks in Arabic showing the influence of Greek 
w riters on that subject. In one of these trea lises aUKindl describes 
rhythm (ff/?) as a constituent part of Arabic music. Measured 
song^ or mensural music, must t Kere fore have been known to 
the Moslems ccnturles before it was Entroduced into Christian 
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Europid.^ Of a I-K indies writings more Kave survi ved Ln Latin 
translations^ mcSuding thosc of Gerard of Crcmona, than m the 
Arabic originaU 

The harmcnization of Grcek pbilosophy with Islam hegun by Ai-Fi^aiti 
at-Kindi, an Arab^ was continued by al-Farabi, a Turk^ and com- 
plelcd in the East by ibn-Slnaj a Persian. 

Muhammad ibn-Mubammad ibn-Jarkhan abu-Na§r aU 

Faråbi ® (Ålpharablus) was bom in Transoxianajeducated under 
a Christian physician and a Christian translator in Baghdad and 
dourishcd as a Sufi at Aleppo in the brilliant court of Sayf-aJ- 
Dawlah al-Hamdåni, He died at Damascus in 550 at the age of 
about eighiy. His sj'siem of philosopby* as rcvealed by hws severaJ 
treatiaes on Plato and Arisiotle^ was a syncretistn of PlatonismH 
Aristotelianisfn and Sufism and won him the enviable tide of 
second teacher*' aZ-iAanf), after the great 

Stagirite. Bcsides a number of eommentaries on ArUtotle and 
other Greek philosophers^ al-Farabi composcd various paycho- 
logical^political and metaphysicalwotks.of which thcbest-known 
are the msd/at Fu^u^ (epistle containtng bczeb of 

wisdom) and the FisåJuA fi A Ai aFMaiiinnA aFFd^ilaA 
(epistic on the opinions of the people of the superior dty)p^ In 
the latter and in his aFSiyéja/t (political 

eÉononTy)^ al-Fåråbi^ inspired by PJato^s JfÉfinAIiir ^tid Ariatotleb 
PoUfiVs, presents his conecption of a model eity^ which he con- 
ceives as a hierarchical organism analogous to the human 
body^ The sovereign* who corresponds to the heart^ is served 
by fu net ionaries who are themselves served by others still 
iower- fn his ideal city the object of association is the happi- 
ness of its citizensp and the sovereign is perfect morally and 

intelicctually. 

AI-FårabPs other writings reveal him as a fair physician and 
mathematician* an occult scientist and an excellent musici an. 

In faet he ta considered the greatest of all Arabic music theorists^ 

Besidea his treatment of mustc in two of his compendiums of the 
Sciences^ he devotes three major Works to the sufaject, of which 

^ 54% bcIcxWf P« 6od. 

^ Fiom FAråb in TurktttAfi. Ibn'DiM'Uliybi'Hhp vol. iip p. 134; Qiha„ p. 177. 

* Publiihed by Friedrich Dietcrici in hti J?it drr Ar^^&fr im /A\ 

vftJ X./akrAtt/fdrri ft. CAr., ifoJ, ijv PP- 

* Pultlkfacd st CurQ, t J13, and bIhi by DictErid,, JroArt^, Vgl. xvf 

(.LejderOik l^5)± wbp abo tTåLOAlated it ox Ar J/urtfne&ai dum (Ltydch. 

1:^). 
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thc leading is tht Kita^ al^JCaålr fthe great book of 

music).^ In the presente of bis patron Sayf-al-Dawlah hc is said 
to have b«n able lo play hia lute so as lo cast his boarers into a 
fil of laughtor. draw tears from their eyés or aet them all asieep, 
inoluding c ven the doorkeepers.* Anciont chants attributed to 
him are still sung by the Mawlawi dervishes* 

After al-Fårabi it was ibn-Sina (f 1037) contrifauted the 
most important works in Ara bid on the theory of music, fbn- 
Sma, already treated with the medical men, was iridebted to 
al-Farabi in his phiJosophkal views. In the judgment of ibn- 
KhalJikån^ "*iio Moslein ever reached in the phiLosophtcal 
Sciences the same rank as aJ-Fårabi; and it was by the study' of 
his writings and by the imitation of his style tbat ibn-Sina 
attained proficicncy and rendered his own work so useful”, It 
ibn-Sma, however* who placed the sum-total of Greek 
wisdom, codified by hts own ingenuity, at the disposal of the 
cducatcd Moslcm Avorld in an inteUigible form. Through him 
the Greek system, particularJy that of Philo, was rendered 
capablc of incorporation wjth Islamn 

nmhren^>f middle of the fourth Moslem dentury {ca. 970) 

SiDctriiy therc fiourtshed in al-Ba$rah an interesting ecleotic school of 

popular phiJosophy, with leanmgs tow ard Pythagorean speetila- 
tions, known as Ikhwån al-Safa^ ^ibe brethren of sinccrity)* The 
appellation la presumably taken from the story of the ringdove 
m Kalli&h ^a-Dimnak in which it is reJated that a group of 
an i måls by aeting as faithful friends {ikhwån to one 

another escaped the snares of the hunter.* 

The Ikhwån, who had a branch in Baghdåd^ formed not only 
a p^ilosophlcal but also a religio-politieal association with ullra^ 
Shi ite, probably Ismå^ilite, vlcws and were opposed to the exist-^ 
ing political order^ which they evSdently aimed to overthrow by 
undermining the popular intellectuaJ system and religious bc- 
liefs* Hence ari$es the obseurity suirounding their af^tivities and 


Extracls by J, P, N. L&d 4 nfTpciueitl in Atf^i dv stxiimÉ 
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membership. A collectian of their epi£»dcs^ Rasd^il^^ arranged in 
enc^'clqpædic fashion snrvives, bearing some obscure names as 
collaborators. The epUtles number fifty-two and treat of mathe- 
maticSj astronomy, geography, musie^ ethics, philosophy, em- 
bodying the sum-total of knowkdge that a culturcd man of ihat 
age was supposed to acquire. The first fifty^>ne epistlen lead up 
to the last* which is a summation of all Sciences. The language 
of the epistlcs shows that Arabic had by that time become an 
adequate instrument for expressing scientific thought m all its 
various aspccts. Al-Ghaziåli was i nfluen eed by the Ikhwan^s 
writings,* and Råshid-al-Dln Sinan ibn^Sulaymanp the chicf of 
the Assassins in Syria^ used them diligently.^ When in Baghdåd 
abu-ai-'^Ala' aJ-Ma^arrij the great S^xian poet-philosopherj 
attended the association's Friday meetings.^ Abu-Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi (t loij^Xthe famous Mirtazilhc who with abRSwandi 
(t^lS) al-Ma^arri (t ^057) formod the trinhy of areh- 

heretics in Islam/ was a pupil if not an active member of the 
fratmiity. 

The scientific study of astronomy in Islam was begurtp as wc Antranomy 
have already leamedp under the influence of an Indlån work^ the 
Sti/dAdttfft(Ar. SindAind)^ brought to Baghdad ( 770 t translated m-iEo 
by Muh ammad ibn-Ibrahim al-FazIri and used as a model 
by later scholars. Pahlawi tables compiied in the Sasanid 
period werc soon added in translatcd form Greek c le¬ 

ment s^ last in order of timCj were first in importance. An carly 
translation of Ptolcmy's AhNitg^sf was followed by two superior 
ones: the one by al-ldajjaj ibn-Matar complcted in a,et, ^12 
(827-8) and the other by yunayn ibn-tshaq rcvised by Thåbit 
ibn-Qurrah (f 90T). Early in the ninth century the first regtiiar 
observations (rasd) with fairly accurate instruments werc made 
in Jundaysabur (souih-West Persia)* In conncction with his Bayt 
abHikmah, ai-Ma'mun crected at Baghdad near the Sham- 
måsly ah gate an astronom ieaJ obstrvatory under the directorship 

^ DicErrld iEsurd utid % |;ral part of the il in hk I>if 

- voll. (Lri^iis imd Lcydcn, iS5S-jSi> 53+ The IllU OhrutAl cilitiaii ihAt 

nf Khayr-aJ-pJn jd^Etrildir 4 »uEs. (CaifO, 1:928}. 

* CT. vifL ii. Pi :354^ IL 8-1:2, sfis, II. 1^-20, iMth vol, i, p. iSo. 

* M. C. Defr^rqoy Inwr. 5 ^ vnt, ? pp- J“ 6 « 

* Cotmkll hil Dltå}Jm/ S^i^f rfA/TitJiiiifp cd^ Shfiktr (Bthut, 1884}^ p. < iS, 

I 15. IoIp II. 4-5. 

* Cf. ihn-KKniljkjin, vol, U, p. 470; VHqEilt vd. v, p, jSr. 

* ALSublci^ a/Såéi/å’fjraA (Cnira, 1906), vot. It, p. 
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of a convwtcd Jew, Siitd ibn-’Ali, and Ya(>ya Ibn-abj-Mansur 
(1830 or 831).^ Here ihe calipb's astronomers "not only made 
systemat Jc observation of the cclestia! movements, but also 
verified with remark ably precisc reauhs all ihe fundamental 
elements of the A/trui^irstt the obitquity of ihc ecliptiCi the 
precession of the equinoxes, the length of the solar year, etc."= 
To this observ^atory al-Ma'mGn soon added another on Mt. 
Qasiyfln omside of Damascus.^ The equipment in those days 
consisted of quadrant, astrolabe^ dial and globes. Ibrahim al- 
Fazari (t 777) wis the first Moslem to eonstructan astrolabc.* 
undoubtedly on the Greek model p as the Arabie name (as/ur/^å) 
indicates. One of ihe earliest Arabic treatises on this instrument 
was ivrilten by W\\ ibn-^Isa a!-Astudabi (maker of aslrolabes), 
who flourished in Baghdad and Damasetis before 830^ 

AhMa'mun^s astronomers perfomicd one of the most delicate 
geodetic operations—the mcasurrngof the kngth of a terrestrial 
degree* The objeet was to detenninc the sixe of the earth and its 
cireumference on the assumption ihat the earth was round. The 
measurcinent, carried out on the plain of Sinjår north of the 
Euphratcs and also near Palmyra^ yielded jbf Arabic miles as 
the length of a degree of the meridian^ — a remarkably aecurate 
result^ exceeding the real Jength af the degree at that place by 
about 2877 feet.* This would make the circumference of the earth 
20, 4m miles and its diameter 6500. Among those wha took part 
in this operation were the sons af Musa ibn-Shåldr and perhaps 
al-Khwarizmip whose tables (-Ey)^ revjsed iwo centtuies later by 
the Spanish astronomer Maslamah al-Majrlti (ftfa, 1007} and 
translated into Latin in 1126 hy Addard of Bath^ bccamc the 
bases for other works both in the East and the West. Such Arab 
asironomical tables replaced aJJ their Greek and Indian pre- 
dccessors and came to be used even in China. 

Anoiher eminent astronomer af the period was abu-ab^■\hbas 
A hmad * ai-F arg h åni (A Ifraganm) , af Farghanah in Transoxian a, 
wha in 36 l superintended for aJ-Mutawakkil the erection of a 
Nilomeler at al-Fustat/ Al-Farghini's principal Work, al-Mttd- 

* 175, 

C. A. Nallinfi, I^rt. '^Aitronmny'', ø/ Cf. Td^jj^rci/ 

^1 * * Ibtl-al-Uliti, p. 337, * p. 373. 

Aflllyio, //« (CKim, 1911)+ pp. jSi 

niay be Bibyloniaia^ pp. 

* in FiArirf, p, 379; follow«! by Qifci, p. jS6, 

Ibø-albi-U^ybriih, Vol. p. lo7^ 
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kkil Ha^yat ai-A^SÅ} was dqne into Latin in 1135 by 

John of Scville; and Gerard of Cremona^ and also into Ilebrcw^ 
In Arabic it has sundved under diffcrcnt tiiles.* 

Resides the Ma^muni observatory, onc was operalcd by the 
three Sons of Musa ibn-Shakir (850-70) in their house at Bagh- 
diid. The Buwayhid Sultan SharaLal-Dawlah (982-9) instituted 
another in hb Baghdad palace, where ^Abd-abRahman abSufi 
(f 98^)1 Vrhose al-K^'wåiié Tkåbi/ah ffixed stars) is a master- 
piece of observational astronomy, Ah mad abSåghani (f 990) 
and abu-abVV^afa' (t997)* worked. fn the court of another 

Buwayhid^ Rukn^al-Dawlah (93 ^" 7 ^} ^l'Rsyy, flourished 

abu-Ja^far al-Khazin of Khuråsajip* who aseertained the obli- 
quity of the cclipitie and solved a problem in Archimcdes which 
ieads to a cubic equatioji, Other astronofners made a svsteniatie 
study of the heavens in ShTrå^j Naysabur and Samarqand. 

Betw^een S77 and gt® abo-^AbdullSli Mul;;iammad ibn-Jåblr 
abBattåni^ (AJbatenius)i originally a Såbian from and 

unquestionabiy the greatest astronomer of his nadonatity and 
time and one of the greatest in Islami made his observ'afions 
and studies in al-Raqqah, Al-Battani was an original research 
worker. He made sever al emendalions to Ptolemy and rectified 
the calculations for the orbits of the moon and certain planets. 
He proved the possibility of annulaj edipses of ihc sun and 
determined witb greater accuracy the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

the length of the tropical year and of the seasons and the true 
and mean orbit of the sun.* 

At Gha^nah^ Afghanistan p lived abu-a!-RayMuhamntad 
ibn-A()mad al-Biruni ^ (973-1048), considered the most original 
and profound scholar Islam produced in the domain of na lu ral 
science. Hero this Arabi c author of Pcrsian orlginp. who spoke 
i urklsh and knew besides Persian Sanskrit^ Hebrew^and Syriae, 
produced m 1030 for his patron Mas*ud, son af the famous 
Mahmud^ an accounl of the science of astronomy enliticd &i-' 

^ pr Qif[ip p. 7^1. 

* S« Hittip Fum SUd 'Abd al-MaUkp CciM^a^ fi/A/aftuiirrpTl^ no* 9^7* 

* Fikriti, p. Iti3; Ibn-nl'Atlkfr, v&L tsCp p. 97 i iba-KhillfkBn, vdI. H, pp, joS 9^ 

* QiftL, p. 396: FiAnrt. pp. 266* zjfx, ^ p. ^79' 

^ Hk MtrciMmiod woflL o/-ZF/ wai «Ut«i by C. A. Ndlin« 

[bn'B.bl-^U|iLybi'hbp Vlal. ii, pp. ibn-al-" Ihri, pp. HU sLimsilfie U 

d^nv^d fn?fn Birilfi (tjii ouijndc!}| m. ^uburb of Khw&jizm, tboiijU^h ah Aytcj'jfrapt* 

A miinuxnpt dde-pA^ Rprodueed ia /flamic C^/tur4i vol^ id (1932}, fceieg 
p, $34 r i^pciU "*At'BA7^aIli^^ 
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Qdrmn Ji nl-l/ay'ak w-a/~jViiJi£rit^ In thc same j’car 

hc composcd a short catccKisin of geomelry, arithniétJc+ astro- 
nomy and astrology entitlcd a/-Ta/Atm /i-An*d't 7 Sirtaat al- 
TiWjtM- I^Iis first Work was a/-A/Aår iz/-BJ^iyaå al-Qurutt 
al-KAd/iya^f^ dealing chiefly witJi the calendars and eras of 
ancient peoplcs^ In thesc work$ al-Biruni dUcusses intelKgently 
ihe then debaiabJe theory of tJie carlh^s rotation on ils ajcis and 
makes accuratc dctenninatjon of latitudes and longiludcs. Al- 
Bfruni^ who was a Shfitc with agnostic leanings, sojourncd in 
I ndia ^ and was charmed by Hindu philosophy. Among his 
scient i fic contributions are an cxpLanation of the wqrking of 
natura I springs by the hy drost atic principlt, the suggestion that 
the Indus vallcy must have bcen an ancient sca basin filted up 
with alluvium, and the descraption of several monstrosities, in- 
cluding what we call Siamese twinsn® 

Of the Saljuq sultans, jalal-ahDln Malikshah patromied ^Umjir a 1. 
astronom ical studnrs. He established in 4^7 (1074-5) al-^Rajy 
or at Napabur an observatory where there was introduced into 
the civil calendar an important reform based on an aceurate 
determination of the length of thc iropical year. To this task of 
rcforming the old PerBiaii calendar he calted to his new observ'a- 
tory the eelebrated ^Umar aJ-Kbayyam.^ Born bctwecn lOjS 
and 104S at Naysåbiirp whefé hc died tn 1 123-4, ^Umar is knovm 
to the World primaraly as a Pcrsian poct'^ and free-thinkcr^ very 
fewrealize thathewas a first-dassmathematician and astronomer 
as weJI. The researches of al-Khayyåm and his coUa borators 
resulicd in the production of the calendar named after his patron 
riJik a/-/alåll^ which Is even more aceurate than the 
Gregorian calendar. The latter leads to an error of one day in 
3330 years* whereas al-Khayyåm^s apparently leads io an error 
of one day In about 5000 >^ars. 

One year after he had destroyed Baghdad, Hulagu com- 
menced ( 1359 ) the construction near Lakc Urrniyah of the great 

^ Ed. E Sutiau tn SeuIuw (t^ofutocir 

* S« hil A>ccouot (jcL R, (Londiinj iSS?); tr, 

S4tliaLi (t^emdop, i vpli, (rtprinted Loiidon, l^to)« 

'* In II itill unpubtkihcd work øf hia Lhe farst rEfcrcncr to tca in othcf lluhn ChiOcHi 
Workj occurti F. KrrhkcFW in A/irja/lai ^ 1 . liii {1935), jSfi. 

^ Fuli Arvthic norne &kin-AUFAEb ibn4bridiKm id-Kfajvaim (th« tent- 

^ktr>. On hil Life tjifpp pp. 143-4; Qaiwjni, AiÅéf^ p. 3 

* Hif ^hiTfydi (quaiTiiini), done ÉriE uiEo En^liib hjr FltKC^nid (Loodoiir 
hare lincf appnfcd in Fimch, GcmiAPt iLoliu]^ O ankh uid AntttC tranilationi. 
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Maraghah observatory* whpse first director was thc ilJustriotis 
Na^Ir-aUDln al-TiisP (f 1274)^ the Ja^l of ^Abbasid astronomer^ 
phitosophers, "1 he irLStruments at this observator)'' were much 
admLrcd and mcliided an armillary sphere^ a mural quadrant 
and a solstitlai armiJ. In thb observalory Xasir-al-Din compited 
new astronomioal tables called ai-lZ-KAdni in honour of 

Hijlågiit the first Ti-Khan.* The tabLes became popular through- 
out Asia, éven in China. The foundadons of this short-lived 
observatory arc still esxtanL C los* by It stood a Ubraryp also built 
by HuIågUr and sald to have contaiiied 400^tXM volumes (?). 
Most of thcse books wcre pillaged by the Moragol armies from 
Syriap al-' Iraq and Persia, 

In aslrolQg)% a handmald of astronomyt abu-Ma''shar (f BS5)p 
a native of Balkh in Khurilsan who flourished at Baghdådj was 
the most dbti ngu ished figurc.* He is the one most frequcntly 
cited as an autbority in the Christian Middle Ages and under the 
name Albumasar figured as a prophet in the iconography. Four 
of his Works were translatcd into Latin in the tweJfth century by 
John of Seville and Adciard of Bath* Apart from his famastic 
belief in astral influcnce as the cause of the birth, events of Jifc 
and death of eveiything^ abu^Ma'shar communicated to Europe 
the laws of the tides^ whieli in a treatise he explained on the 
basis of the relation to the moon^s rSsing and setting. 

Severai of the Moslem works on astronomy wxre transiated 
in course of time into Latin, especially in Spain, and exercised 
a determiriing influence on the devTlopment of the science in 
Christian Europe. 

The same Hindu schotar who brought to the coiirt of al- 
Man^ur the astronomical Work Stnti/iSnd [$ credited w^ith ha ving 
also introduced Hindu arithmetical lore with its numeral system 
(called in Arabic Nmdf) and the zero/ ALFazarPs transiatiori of 

^ Ibn-^fll-'tbnH p- Raihlii-aiiqiln Kikjl-AUah^ yjjwr , -edr and ir. 

by QuiLtmD^ aa I/iifinr* dr ia ™]. i (Pjuif, iSjS)* JLf 

(wber^ the tlamr ai 

■ Sk beloWp p. 4SS^ H. l. * p, 377; Lbn-Kheillikån, imL pp. 

G. Ordci in BufUtin tf/ On>itIa/ Sftfd^ct, tnl. vi (1931>, pp. 3 aiHci 

the appejunnee of the Ambie ajid tbff teio c*riy in the Kvetith Chmtian 

tcntuiy in Indo-CbikUp tong beforc its appcaimK in Tndiit proper. Ih^th 
which ount lo Eflglish frvtn an Italiiui lona, ojvd '"aplur'\ which Appeared in 
KngUlh At>OUt 200 yeant cnrilcTp come from At. ft/r^ which b A ICAluloLtLon ot a 
S iuuluit word niCAning "cTnply*\ According to n Syriae lourK cit'Cd by F. kl^nil 
la/aurnal aiiaitfMtt KF. lO, ml. wi (1910), pp. ihe iiumÆralj wnfc knrf^wn 

tø A SjiiAn ai ihc monAiter^' ef QinnAAfin m 66 j. 
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the Hindu works was thercforc re^pon^iblc for making tbe 
numerala known to Islam. The tables of al-KhwSrizml and 
H^basK (f between Ø67 and 874) probably spread the 

U3C of thcm throughout the Arabic world* But thc Arab mathe- 
maticians and astronomers vi-ere slow to adopt the ingen ious 
Ff i ndu mvcntion. As late as thc eicventh cent ury mtc find abu- 
Bakr Muhammad abKaraji (vvrongly Xarkhk t between 1019 
and 1029) still writing out m his Ji al-ffisåh {the sudicient 

in arithmetic) all numbers in words* Oihers* following the old 
Semilic and Greek practicep used the letters of the alphabetp 
itisåb al^juTnmal, Ahmad al-NasawP (f 1040), whose al- 
Mttqnf Ji lil-Him/r (the convincer on Hindu caJcula- 

tfon) explains thc division of fractions and the extraction of thc 
squarc and cublc roots in an almost modem manner^ used the 
I ndi an numerals as had at-Khwårizmi beforc him. 

This al - KhwSrizmk' Muhammad ibn-Musa (780-rrt, 850)^ Al- 
was the principal figure in the early history of Arabic mathe- 
mattes. One of ihe greatest scientihe minds of blam, he infiu- 
enced mathematical thought to a greater extent than any other 
medieval ^VTitcr. Apart from compiling thc otdcsC astronomical 
tables** a]-Khwariittii composed the oldcsc work on arithmetic^ 
known onl)^ in a translation^ and the oidest work on algebra. 
The lasti fftsdb ai-Jabr (the calculation of 

integration and equalion)* presented through over eight hundred 
cxamplcs* some of which w'erc anticipatcd by N^eo-Baby Ion fans, 
Tivas his chicf work* but was lost in Arabic. Translatcd m thc 
tw^clfth ccntuT>' into La lin by Gcrard of Cremonap this work of aL 
Khwiirizmi w'as used until thc sixteenth century as thc principal 
mathematical text-book of European universilies and scrvcd to 
introduce in to Europc the science of algebra p and vvith it the 
name. Al-Khwarizmi's w'orks werc also rcsponsiblc for the intro- 
dtiction into the West of thc Arabic numerals called algorisms 
after him.* Among Jater mathematicians influeneed by ab 
Khw'arizmi are *Umar abKhayyåmf Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa 
(t after 1240) and Master Jacob of Florence* Avhose Icalian treat ise 

^ Fmai Nsuu iti Khurii^tt. 

* KhwiiLEizmpi whtrv ht wwk boro. Il mcdErti Khlvup A countiy oci thc So’Wier counr 

of the Amu tandent Osiu-i. iiip p. i J 64 i “ib him i.«. 

thfl d^cctidiint c>f ^ Miigifrii, 

* Coiuuk p, a? 4 p enpfød hy Qifti, p. Ch i hn^nl-" [bri| p, 137* 

* prj7m", in C^iacer^ A TriAiiMt ajt fkt pt- h 17 anj i S, 
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on mathcmatics, dated 1307, contams, as does one of Leonardo’s 
workst ihc sfx tj’pes of quadratic cquations given by the Mosicm 
mathcmatician. AUKhayyåm’s algebra,^ which marks a con- 
sidcrable advance on that of al-Khwåriimi, coma i ns geomelric 
and algebraio solutions of equalions of the second degrct and an 
admirablc classiflration of equations, 

After materia mcflica, astronomy and mathcmatics the Arabs 
made their greatest scientific contribution in chemistry. [n the 
study of chemistry and other physical Sciences the Arabs intro- 
duced the objective experiment, a decided improvement over 
the hary speculation of the Greeks* Accurate in the observation 
of phenomena and diligcnt in the aceumul at ion of facts, the 
Arabs ncvcrtheicss found it difficult to projeet proper hypo- 
theses« To draw truly scientific conelusions and elaborate a 
final system was the weakest point in thcir intelJectual artnour. 

Thefather of Arabic alchemy* was Jabir ibn-Hajyån* (Geber), 
who fiourished in al-Kufah about 776. His name, after that of 
al-Råxi Ct 925), is the greatest in the field of medieval Chemical 
science. Legend makes the Umayyad prince KJialid ibn-Yazid 
ibn-Mu'awiyah (f 704) and the sixth imam, Ja'far al-SJdtq of 
al-Madinah (f 765), his teachers. Like his Egyptian and G reck 
forminners Jåbir acted on the assumption that base metals such 
as tin. lead, iron and copper could transmuted into gold or 
siJvcr by mcans of a mysterious substance, to the search for 
which he devoted his eneigy-. He more clearly rccognized and 
stated the importance of experimentation than any other early 
alchcmist and made noteworthy advance in both the theor^ and 
practice of chemistry, Some two centuries after his death, as a 
Street was bcing rebuilt in abi^ufah, his laboratory was found 
and in it a moitar and a large piece of gold were unearthed. 
Western tradition credits him with the disco very of se veral 
Chemical compounds not mentioned in the twcnty*two stnviving 
Arabic Works that bear his name,* Five cf thesc works ascribed 



to Jåbir, including Kiiåb al-Rahmah (the book of mercy), 
Kitåh at-Tajmt (of concentration) and al-ZChaq al-Skarqi 

Yr, Dfloud S, Kmic, yAr Alphr^ o/ Gmvr JiLka^yam (New Vvrk, IQirl. 

* Thii wonl b Ar, . whltJi lliraugh Dr. to an uteicDt EgyplinA 

vom mdLUinjj hlMck \ 

* Si^ ||> hHT bccu • (Wiverled to ShTah; amnUnR lo othen. d««n*!od: 

. uz* ^ pp. 354-5; giftl, pp. tdo^i, 

Mijft KhJfah, cite» twerny-tmn works. Sc« Paul Kmus,/ii 4 r> /in 

\ iW 3 )p PP J- 17 O- 
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Kartern mercury) have been published,. It is evident that the 
vast majority of thc hundred extant alchemical Works in Arabi c 
and in Latin whkh pass under his namc arc spurious, Neverthc- 
lesSp the Works to which his name was attached were after the 
fourteenth century the rnost influentLal chemieal treatises in both 
Europe and Asia. Of a few contributions we are ctrtain. Jabir 
dcscribed sdentifically the nvo principal operations of chemistry^ 
caleJnation and redu etion. He improvc?d on ihe methods for 
evaporation, sublimatioOi melting and crystalliaation. But the 
claim that he knew how to prepare erude sulphuric and nitric 
acids and mix theni supposedly with salt so as to producc aqua 
regia is unsubstandated. In general Jabir modified the Arbto- 
tclian theory of the coiistitucnts of metal in a way that survi vod, 
with slight altemtions, untiJ the beginning of modern chemistry 
in the eighteenth century* 

Latcr M oslem chemists accl aim ibn-Hayyån as their mas tern 
Even the best among them, e^g. the Arabic-Taxiting Persian 
poet'Statesman al-Tughra'i^ tl2t) and abu-aUQåsim 

aU^Iråqi, who Hourished in the sccond half of the thirteenth 
ccntuiy,* made very little improvement on his methods. They 
coiitinued the quest for the tw^o aJchemieal wdl-o^'the-wisps: 
the philosopher^s slone*and the elixir*of life^ In faet in no branch 
of pure or physkal science was any appreciable ad vante made 
after 'Abbasid days. The Moslems of todayp if dependent on 
their own bookSr would have even Icss than thetr distant ancestors 
in the eleveiith century^ In mcdicine^ philosophyT mathemat^cs^ 
botany and other disciplines a eertain point was reached,. and 
then foliowed a standst il L Rcvcrence for the past with its tradi- 
tionSp both religious and scientifict has bound the Arab intellect 
with fetters which it Is only now beginning to shake off+ It shouldp 
however, be noted to the etemal glory of medieval Islam that 
it succeeded for the first time in the history of human thought in 
harmoniiing and reconciiing monotheism, the greatest contri’^ 

^ FamaiiJ& for his /.Jmijfot ode rtiyrnitiiil! \JX / fof iJm noa-Ankbi. 

^w^ÅrÅ’w mraim ^V han r^llcrt-^*, t3ai* oM Iffho WlltCSat thC tOp of StMl* p&pcri tlvc clC£4flt- 
åouriih cohtoming tinm^ und liUf of the mier fc&rtjing the docuincnt. tbn-KhiOliUD, 
tdI. i, pp, 

* S« Hys KhflOfiii, Tol. u\, p. aib, vaI, p, 47, vol. vi, p, 304, Hii 

Jfir^/dTdi / A/^DJtaÅeå (kftowMec: KE^uirvd rtiac^niiB^ ihe culdmlion of 

gold) wis edilfd aaå Eagluh^ ^ E. J^, Holmysitl (l'itriip ] 92 jE)F 

* Jl'ki&rir biæt, liter»% ^"tlw r*d ipulphuf** 

* From An onginiilb C r.. 
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hutjori of thc ancient Scmitic vrorldj. witK Girt!ek philqsopKy^ 
the grcatest contribution of tbe ancicnt T ndo-Eiirop<?an world^ 
thiis leading Christian Murope towards ihe modom poLnt of 
view.^ 

In the field of natiiral htstuiy ihc Arabs* Icast striking success 
was in zoology, whcrcas the Spanish Mosleins made a distinct 
contribotion in botany. as ve shall later see. Arabk writers on 
the animal kingdom wcre primarily litcrar)'' men whose works 
consisted of collections of namcs and epithets given by the Arabs 
to animals and illtislrated by qLiotations from the poets. The 
study of the horse fonned one consplcuous exccption and was 
developed almost to the rank of a seienee. A number of special 
moiiographs were composed on this animal, cnumeraling its 
varieties, naming the parts of its body^ describing ita eolotirs and 
designatfng its desirable and undesirable qualides." 

A3-jihi| An early representative of the zoologjca] and antbropological 

Sciences vas abu- Ulhman Amr Ibn-Bahr abjahi^ (the gogglc- 
eyed, f ’«fho flourishEd in al-Ba^rah and whose KtMi 

(book of animals^ is more thepJogical and folkloric 
than bioJogicaL This workp in which the author quotea Aristotie* 
contains germs of later theories of evolution^ adaptation and 
animal psychology, Al-Jahiz knew hoiv to obtatn ammonia from 
animal oflfal by dry distillation. His Infiuenco over later zoolo- 
gistSh the Arabic-uTiting Perssaii cosmographer al-Qazwini^ 
Ct 1^85) and the Egyptian al-Damlri (f 1405)— hoth of vbom 
treated zoolog>- as a branch of philology and litcraturc—is mani¬ 
fest. AI-Damlri is the greatest Arab zoologist.* But the infliiencc 
of al-Jåhiz as a radical theologian and man of letters is greater. 
He founded a Mu tazilite sect bearing his nanie^ and was one bf 
the most productive and frequently quoted scholars jn Arabic 
literatiirc.* His originalit^^ wit, satire and learning made him 
widely known^ but his repulsive ugliness made the Caltph al- 

^ See bel&w* p, 5 S 0 , 

* Conwll A'M »r*A'i. 5 ./, ed. Auifutc Hflflner {Vimna, 1 s); jLn- 

in WlUlnm V\tjgh(, Ofuieu/a Ara&iea (Lcydeq, igro): al-K:dlbi. .Vo/di 

aJ-A åa}l JS 4 i ius4 al-A'r»bi, Atmå.' /Chayt al'Arah wd- 
Furiimka^ eq. G- Ltvi ddU VfiU {Lej'd^n;, 

* Hil J^ng Work U 'Aié'i^ (the 

„ crcfltitio aad the odditia of cniirntc), ed. WtiitenfeJd (('Hillittficii, rfijD). 

„ {‘•y^ (Kiiiittl life) we* printtd la Ciro Mverit time*; tr. iMo 

Eng^h S ^ (Londfjij. rgoii, J90S3, ™l, i B&d tel. il , pt. j , 

* BighdSdl, fd. H;lU, pp. llJ-lS* 

* Yaqfll, to), \i, pp, 75.^, ElU flver i » bcnlu fium hii [Mjn, 
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Mutawakkil chajige his mind about appointing him tutor to his 

sonSp^ 

lu mincralogy* whidi stood in dos* rdatjou to alchemyt the LftpW*ri« 
Arabs made little progress. Their fondness fof precious stones 
and iheir interest in thc occult qualittes of minerals explains the 
many lapidarie$i o\^er cotrtposed by Arabic authors. Of 
thesc the oldest extant is that of ^Utand ibn^Muhammad al- 
yasib (possibly al-Katib*) of the ninth century, but the best 
kno Wil is AffAdr a/~A/Jtdr Ji /nwdAir ai-AAJdr (the ftowers of 
thought on precious stoncs) by Shihab^al-DTu al-Tlf^hij^ who 
died in Cairo, 1353. Al-^nfashi discusses twrcnty-four precious 
stones: their ongin, geographyg purity, price^ medicinal and 
magical val ues and, cxccpt for Pliny and ihe spurious Aristo- 
telian lapidary, quote$ only Arabic sources. Ihe famous ab 
Biruni with al most compiete accuracy determined the specific 

gravity pf eighteen precious stones and metals, 

The institution of the hoJy pilgrimagCp the orientation of the Cw|TA|:^h]r 

mosques towards Makkah and the need for dclcnnining the 
direction of the Ka'bah at the time of prayer gave religious 
impetus tp the Mosicm study of geography- Astrolog^i^ which 
necessitated the determining of the latittidcs and longitudes of 
all places throughout the world, added its scicntific influenco. 

Moslem traders between the seventh and ninth centuries re arhed 
China Oli tlie east both by sca and by land, attained the island 
of Zanzibar and the farthest coasts of Africa on the south, 
penetrated Russia on the north and weit: chcckcd in their 
advatice westward only by the dreaded water^ of the ^*Sca of 
Darkness*' (Atlantic). The reports of retuming merebants 
naturally aroused popular interest m distant lands and aJien 
peoples. Sulaymån aUTajir (ihc merchant) of Suraf on the 
Persi an Gulf, ihc account of whdsc joumeys i nto the Far East 
was written by an anonymous author in ^ives us the 

first Arabic description of China and the coast-lands of India. 
Su1a>™an reports the usu of fingcr-prints as signatures by the 
Chinesc.^ From this and similar narratives lliere graduaily 

^ 1 tin'^KhiiilikSji^ vrtl. pp^ 108^-9. 

* Ftkn'if, p. 378 . nu wort .T/iWJyT (ibe of predou* Itorw) la 

prwrvtd in munii^ript form ilt tlw Bi bKoth^ilue^ NattafialCk Padj; 4 e SlnJie, 

CiXfa/if'jftU mftrrvsfrtis araif^-F (Pans^ *775*^ 

* Ei An4 tr- {ttflliMl Ant4ifi»o Hjiincri (FIoienK, iSiS), 

■ SihitMt L4mjEléi, p. 44. Cf, tr. bjE. Reflajdol (Londoii* 1733b 

p, 26 ; jt^Aér td. imd tf* J SaaVnfiirf (PftfU, p- lO. 
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evdved the stgries that have clustered round the name of 
Sindbåd the Sailor. The eartiest rehabJe account of Russia is 
that of Ahrtiad ibn-Fadllji 1bn*yammad, sent in 92] by aJ- 
Muqtadlr to the king of the Bulgars, who residcd along the 
Volga, Most of his account isrcproduced in YSqut’smqnumentaJ 
geographical diclionary, Afu'jam ai-Biddån. Al-Mas'Qdi* refers 
to Moslem traders among 3 1 -Dir, Slavtc iribcs perhaps ncar ihe 
Pripet, a t ribut ary of the Dnieper. 

Plolemy's Gtography was translated into Arabiceither directly 
or through Syriac scveral times, notably by Ya^qub ibn-Is^aq 
al-Kindi befare 874 and by Thabit ibn-Qurrah. who died in ^1. 
VVith this as a mudeJ the cclebrated Khwlriemi had composed 
his Surat al-Ard* (image of the earih), which served as a basis 
for later Works and stimulated geographical studies and theeom- 
position of original treatises. Al-Khwårii£mi’s work was accom- 
panied by an "image of the earth", a map exeeuted by bim and 
sixt>'-nine other scholars at the insligation of al-Ma’mun—the 
first map of the heavens and the worid in Islam. Al-Mas'udi,* 
who tiourished in the Rrst hatf of the tenth century, consulted 
this map. AI-KhwSriimi's geography continued to influence 

Moslcm authors down to the fourteenth century, as is illustratcd 
bji* abu-al'Fjda\ 

In the meAntime the t^ly Ar ab geo^aphera had gaJned firom 
India the notion that there ’w'as a vvorld centre which they styled 
<2rj.w, a coTTuption of the namc of the Indiait town Ujjayinf 
(Ozéné in Ptolcmy's where therc had beerv aji aatro- 

nomJcd observatory and on the meridian of which the "worid 
dipol a * or summit was sqpposed to lJe+ This arf ft they located 
on the equator between the extremes of east and west. The 
w^tern prime meridian was thought by them to bc go^ from 
this m^dbical piaec. Moslem geographers in general measured 

longitude from the prime meridian used by Ptolemy, that of the 
bl ands now called the Canaries* 

The hrst independent geographical treatbes in é'\rabic took 
the form of road books in which itineraries oecupied a prominent 
place. Ihn-Khurdadhbih of Persian descent, dJrector 


\ Ihn-Rulisih. p, aj, 1.17- 
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of the post and intelligence service in al-Jibal (Media)j mitiatod 
the series with his al-Mnjdtik the first edition of 

which appeared about 846. This work, especially valuable for its 
historical topography* was used by ibn-aUFaqth^ ibn-yawqal, 
aUMaqdisi and I ater geographical WTiters. In 891^2 the Shf itc 
ibn-Wadib al-Ya^qubip* who flourished in Armenia and Kbu- 
rasån, producéd his Kitdå al~Bu/Jdu^ (book of conntries)^ which 
stnick a new note in cmphasizing topographteal and economical 
detail. Soon after 92S Qudimah, who was born a Christian but 
adopted Islam and held office as revenue accountant in the 
central administration at Baghdådi completed his 
which discusses the division of the caliphate mto provincesj the 
organizatlon of the postal service and the taxat ion for each dis- 
trict. Another Arab geographer of Persi an origin, ibn-Rustahii 
compiled about 905 his dl-A^ié^ (precious bags of 

traveiling pro^Tsions). In that same ycar ibn-aJ-Faqih abHama- 

dhåni, so caiJed from hb birfhplace* compleled his Ki/a& al- 
Bfilddny^ a comprehensive geography often quoted by al-Maqdisi 
and Yaqut. 

The great systcmatic geograpbers of the Arabs do nol niake Uicmy 
their appearance unlil the advent of abl^takhn, ihn-y awqal and 
aTMaqdisi in the middlc of the fourth Mosiem century. Bom in 
Iftakhr (Persepolis), abl^takbri flourished about 950 and pro- 
duced his Åfasd/ii wilh coloured maps for each 

country* This work "Was an claboration of the geographical 
system esrablished by abu-Zayd al-Balkhi Ct934)r who flourished 
at the Såmånid court and whosc work bas not been preseni'ed. 

The system biitiatcd by al-Balkbi and ablgtakhti paid little 
attention to countries outside Islam and made the tcxt largely a 
description of the accompanying maps^ Its representatives were 
travel lers themselves. Al- 4 lakhri 15 the sccond writer to mcntion 
windmills (in Sijistån)^ the first reference to thetn ha vin g been 
made by al-Mas‘ildi.^ At al-i$rakhri‘s request ibn-Eiawqal (fi* 
943-77)^ wbo travelled as far as Spain. revised the maps and 
text of his geography. Ibn-Mawqal later rewrote the wholc book 

* Ed, de Goe|« [LcydlEnH 1SS9)' 

■ AI-^A1»lididi Vae|flT. vt 4 . Up pp. 156'7. 

' Ed. dc G«}e (L^rri, * Ed. dr Coeje fJ-cyilehp iSQt-a), 

■ Ed. dc Gode * Ed^ iLryém. 

^ Vol. ii, p. 80. Fof an illuslTTnicill *pc DimAslirqh, 

(Bt. Pc 1 £nb 4 f]fE 1^^)p P- 183. 
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and issucd it under his own nimc as aZ-Masdlti w-ii/-Afa»iÆUA.^ 
To this same school belongs thc more origina] work of al- 
Ma^disi for al-Mut^addasi^j so caUed becausc he was bom in 
Jerusalem (^Bsyt si-'M&^di-^, This gcographer visttcd all the 
Moslem lands except Spain, Sijistån and India and in 985-6 
em bodled an account of his iwenty years of travel in a delightful 
work, Aksan a{-Taqdsim fi Ma’rifat al-AqdJtm* (thc best of 
elassificatton for the knowlcdgc of regions), which contairs 
much valuable and fresh Information. 


In this same period flourished the Yamanite geographer and 
^chicologist al-IJasan ibn-Ahmad al-Mamdani, who died (945) 
in a prison at San'å' and whose two Works ai-lkiii^ and Sijst 
Jasirat ai-'Arah*- constitute an important contribulion to qur 
knowledge of prc-Islamlc and IsJamic Arabla. The globe-trotter 
al-Mas'Ddi, who flourished in this period, wc shall treat of with 
the historians. In thc mineralogical part of thelr epistles* the 
Ikhwån aU^afa’. who also helong to this time, elaborated a 
theory of cosmic cycles by which cultivated lands become descrt, 
desert lands become cultivated, steppes change into seas and seas 
change into steppes or mountains. 

Before the close of the 'Abbåsid age hved thc greatest of thc 

Eastem Moslem geographers, Yåqut* ibn-‘Abdullåh al-IJamawi 

(1179-1229), author of the geographical dictionary Mu'Jam 
aUBtildå»t often cited in the foregoing pages, and of the equaljy 
imponant dictionary of literati Mtjjam at-UdabA'. Born In Asia 
Minor of Greck parents, young Yaqut was bought in Baghdåd 
by a mcrchant from Harnåh (hcnce his sumamc al-Hamawi) 
who, after giving him a good education and employing hlm for 
scveral years as a travclling derk, enfranchised him'. To support 
himself Yåqflt roamed from place to place copying and seiling 
manuscri pts. In 1219—20 he had to flee before thc Tartar invasion 
of Khwårism "as naked as he shall be when raised from the 


dust of the grave on the day of the resnrrcciion".* The first 

* BiLdcr^c(L^ndra,rH7j);MHil|ifr Vnsion, «l. J. ti. Kramen, 

* F.d. dt G«Je [Lcydtn, ^ ^ 

* H 4 . l>- H. MQlIcr^ 2 voU- 

f'-'d- Zinklif Toi. iiji pp- So Lf. Qidij, p, j, 

* '’nlby*', Slaxn wert ^ven nmmK* of predouj lliinni. 

«.K_ l.u^u (pvu|)p Jnwhnr (eod)« 

^ Ed. F. VVOKicnfclil, ^ 1666-73), 

* Ibn-KluaBkilrk, vd. iii, p, hiI, iv, p, Hf, 
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draft of his geographtcal dicliorkary wafl drawn at aUMawail Ir 
12:3:4 and the final rfidaction was complcted in J228 at Al&ppo^ 
hedied. This Muyapi, in which namespf placcs aru alpha- 
bcticalLy arrangcd, b a veritable cncyclopÆdia, dPiitainin^, In 
addition to the who]c fund of geographical knowledge of the 
age, val u ab le in format ion 00 history^ ethnography and natural 
sciencen 

Li ter ary Islamic geography Icft no direct Impre^sioit oti Euro¬ 
pean medieval thotight, as the works of thesc geographers found 
no transla tors into Latin. Certain as perts of astronom ical 
geography, including an approx i mately correct theory of the 
causation of tides, worked out by abu-Ma^shar, and of the length 
of the terrestrial degree, did find their way into the West, the 
latter through a translation of al-Farghani's work on astronomy- 
Likdmse fragments of the geographical lore of the Greeks as 
exemplified by Aristotle and Ptolemy were reintrodticcd to the 
West through the Arabs. But most of the contribuljon of the 
Arab geographers failed to pass on. This contribution included 
descriptive geography of the Far East, East and Sudanese 
Africa and the steppe Und of Kussia; more accuratc cartography, 
eapecially in the form of world maps; and provjncial geography^ 
■w'hcrc one country is taken as a unit and the relation between 
the li ves of the people and the physical environment is shown. 
The primary interesE of the Latin Occident in Arabtc books 
had for Jts objcct the preparation of calendarSp star tables and 
horoscopes and the interpretation of the hldden meaning in the 
words of the Scripttires through commentaries on Aiistotlc. The 
bulk of this scientihe material, whether astronomical, astrologi- 
cal or geographical, penetrated the West through Spanish and 
Sicilian channeb, The contributions of aUBifruji of Cordova, 
aUZ^qåJi of Toledo and al-Idlrisi of Palermo will bc dbeussed 
under Spain and Sicily^ 

The majority of the carliest historieaJ writings surviving in 
Arabic date from the 'Abbasid period. Few of thosc composed 
under the Umayyads have been preser»^ed. The first subject- 
matter camc, as we have Icarned beforc, from the oral legends 
and aneedotes reUting to prc-blamicdaysand from the rcligious 
traditions which clustered round the name and life of the 
Prophet. In the pre-Isiamic field Hisham abKaIbi of al-Rufah 
(f 819) particularly distinguished hintself. Of the one hundred 
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and twcnty-ninc vrorks Iist«l in a/-f'iår‘ts/‘^ as his. qnly three 
have sunnved;* but extracts fmiii othcrs can bc found quoted by 
a|-*J abari, Yaqut and othcir historicaJ writers. 

The first wurk based upon reiigious traditions was the Stfat 
/iasul Aliåh, the biography of the Prophet by Muhammad ibn- 
Isiiaq of al-Madlnah, whose grandfather Yasar was amorig the 
Christian children captured in 635 by Khålid ibn-al-Walid at 
Ayn aj-ranir in al- Iraq.* This biography by ibn-Ishåq, who 
died in Baghdåd about 767, has tome down to us only iit the 
later recension of ibn-H ishim,* who died in »34 at Cairo.® 
TJicn came works dealing whh the earjy wars and conquesls of 
Islam, the Magkåsi by Musa ibn-'Uqbah* (f 75S), by al- 
Wåqidi" Ct 822/3J, both of al-Madlnah. and by otbers. From the 
pen of ibn-Sa'd, who died in Baghdid in 845 and is known as 
the sccrctary of a]-\VSqidi,* we have the first great book of 
dassified biographics* containing sketches of the Hves of the 
Prophet, the Companions and thelr Successors 
down to hb own time. Two of the Jeading historiaus of the 
Moslem conquests were the Egyptian ibn^'Ahd-aI-I;[akam 
(t 870^7Ot whose Futufy Mi^r wa-Akhbåruha^* is the eariiest 
ex tant doemnent on the conqiiest of Egypt, North Africa and 

Spam, and the Arabic-writing Persian Abmad ibn-Vabya 

al-Baladhuri (f £92),, whose main Works were the FutQh al~ 

a/-. 4 rA™y** (book qf the lineages of 
nobles), The latter was one of the fir$t to integrate the many 

stoncs of the conquests of various citles and lands mto one 
comprehensive whoJe, thns ending the era in which the mono- 
graph was the typicaj form of hbtorical composition. 

The time was now ripe for formaJ htstorical composition 
based on these Jegends, traditions, biographics. genealogiea and 

[ ^ idtittiiigffl, I SiS-6Q), 

[bn-KkdlUkiln^ 1, p, 

‘ Cotnpilcd bf ibn-Qidi Shuktmh in rjS? 

' >“ P 1 w MurKDJti«. ( K™ York, 1911L 
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iiarratives. The model was evidently Persi an and was pro vided by 
such Works as the Pahlaw^i A (the book of kings)^ 

which had been itirned in (o Arabic by ibrii-abMuciafFa 757) 
Under the title Styar Mu/itJt ai-*AJam* The concept of a i^orld 
histor^* in w'hich early events are but a prelude to the bistory 
of Islam goes back to Jewish-Christian tradition* The fortn 
of presentation^ how^ever, confinued to be that of the steneo- 
lypcd Islamic tradition.*^ Each event is related in the w'ords 
of cye-ivitnesses or conlemporaries and transmilted to the 
final narrator, the authorp through a chain of tniertnediat^^ 
reporters. This leehnique serx^ed to develop exactitudep as did 
also the insistence on dating occurrenccs even to the itionth and 
day. But the authcnticity of the reporlcd faet generally depended 
upon ihe continuity of this chatn (tsnåd) and the eonfidenee in 
the imcgrity of caeh reporter rather than upon a eritical examina- 
tion of the faet itself. Apart from the use of personal judgment 
in the ehoicc of the series of authoritics and in the arrangement 
of the da tap the hbtorian exerdsed very' littlc power of analysiSp 

rriticism^ comparison or inference. 

Among the firgt formal historians w'as ibn^Qutaybah, properly 
Muhammad ibn-Muslim ai-D!nawari.® Ibn-Qutaybah dted at 
Baghdåd in 589 after producing his Kifdé dri/^ (book of 

knoAvledge)p a manual of hbtory. Another wras his contemporary 
abu-Idamfah Ahtnad ibn-Dåw^Od al-DTnaw'ari* (f 395 )^ who 
flourished in l^bahan (Igfahan) and Dinawar (in the Persian 
’^tråq). His principal w'ork W'as al-Akkbdr ijAJHfW* (long 
narratives), a tint versal history from the Persian point of viw. 
Both w'crc of Iranian cxtraction and produced se veral litcrary 
and philological w^orks bilsides histories. At the same^ time 
flourished the geographer and historian ibn-Wadlh al-Ya qubi| 
whose compendium of universal history* end i ng in a.h- 35® (®72} 
jifcserv^ the ancienl and unfalsified ShT ité traditionif To this 
group belongs Ham^ah abl^fahåni, who wwked in l^bahan, 
where he died ca. 961. and whoserather crilical annals^ became 
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known comparatively early in modern Europe. Another great 
historian of Pcrsian stork was Miskawayh" [030). who hdd a 
high Office in the coiirt of the Buwayhid 'Adud-aUDawlah and 

compilcd a universal history‘reachingdown toA.H, 369(97(y-So>. 

J hj was also a phtlosophcr and physician, ranks 
atnong the leading Moslem hbtorians, of whom the tiA'o greatest 
were undoubtedly aUjabari and al-Mas’^udi. 

i-T-iMui The farne of abu-Ja'far Mu^ammad ibn-JarTr al^abari (838- 
923). who was bom in Tabaristån, that mountainous district of 
Pmia along the south coast of the Caspian Sea, rests on hb 
remarka bly claboratc and accuratc history Ta*riiA al -Rusul 
w-aUMuluk^ (annaU of the apostles and kings), as wel] as on his 
commentary on the Koran.^ In his commentary, originally com- 
posed on a far largcr scale, he made not onJy the earliest but the 
largcst eollectjon of exegetical traditions* This becamea standard 
Work upon which latcr koranic commemtators drew. His monu- 
mentaJ work on universal history, the first oomplete one in the 
Arabic tongue, likcwise served as a source for Jater hbtorians 
such as Miskawayh, ibn-al-AthTr and abu-al-Fidå'. Eike most 
Moslem historians, aJ-Tabari arranges the events chronologl- 
cally, tabu I ating them under the sueccssive yeara of the Htjrah. 
In faet his history begins with the creatton of the worid and gæs 
down to A.tf. 302 (91 j), The same annalistic method was used 
by al-\V 3 qidi and others before him as well as by Miskawayh, 
il)ii-d‘Athir. abu-aUFida’ * (t 273-133 1) and al-Dhahabi *(127+- 
1348) after him. The original edition of abJabarS's history is 
said to have been ten times as long as the surviving edition, HLs 
favouTjte method of prcsenting the narrative is that of the 
reJigious tradition, by huM. Besides making use of the literary 
Murces ^tarit in his day, such as the works of tbn-Tshaq. al- 
Kalbi, a -\\aqidi, ibn-Sad and i bn-al-Muqaffa' and of several 
hjstoncal translations from Perslan, al-Tabari procured data for 
his hislory from oral traditions collected during his travcis and 
from the leetures of the sheikhs under whom he studied in 
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Baghd.Td and othcr mtcUectual centres* His joiimeys in qucst of 
learrking coveted Persiap al-’^Eråq^ Syria and EgyptJ Un one 
cccasion he was forccd to sell the slceves af his shirt to buy bread 
fof sustenance. An idea of his industry and enthnsiasm for 
Icaming may be gal ned from the popular tradition that dur in g 
forty ycars al-T^bari wrotc forty sheets cvery day.* 

Abu-al-tjasan *Ali al-Mas'^udi,* sryJed the ^'Herodotus of rhe ai 
Arahs*\ inaugurated aniong thc Afabs the toptcal method of 
witing history. Instead of grouping his events around yeajs hc 
grouped them around dynasties, kings and peoples^ a treatment 
followed by ibn-Khaldun and minor hislorians* Hc was also one 
of the first to makc good use of the historieal anccdote. Young 
al'M as^udi, who belonged to the rational istic school of MuHaai- 
lites, undertook the usual scho1ar''s "joumey in quest of leaming^' 
ivhich carried him from his nativc Baghdåd^ into almost cvery 
country of Asia and c ven into Zanzibar* The last dccadc of hb 
life he spent iti Syria and Egypt compiling the material into a 
thlrty-volume work* survdving in an epitome* MuruJ 
ufa-Maaifjn al-/aw/tijr * (meadows of gold and mines of gems)* 

In this encyclopaedic historico^gcographical work the aulhor, 
with catholicity and scientific curiosity^ carried hb researches 
beyond the typically Moslem subjects into I ndo-Per si an. Roman 
and Jcwish history* At its bcginning hc States that what b now 
dry land had been sea, and what is sea had been dry land—all as 
a result of pbystcal forces* Before hig death at al-Fustat in 95^ 
aUMas^udi summari^ed his philosophy of history and nature 
and the cuirent philosophers' views on ihe gradation between 
minerals, pLants and animab* in a/-Tari^iA com- 

par able to PI i ny b. 

Arabic hbtorical composition reached its highest point in 
al-^fabari and aJ - Mas^udh after Miskawayh 1050) 
slarted on a rapid decline- ^liz-al-Din ibn-al-Athir* (it6o- 
1234) abridged In his al-Kdmi/fi a/- (the complete book 

* 534. ■ Yiqat, toL v{y pu 4I+. 

* A i1«sCcehLuiI af ’AWutiflh itm- 

* p. 154^ wrongly To/kLci hiin b af Bl-MB^hrib. Cfi, Yiqut, tqL Vp 

p. 148. 

■ Ed. and tr, åi McjtulH and åt CcuftciU?, 9 voU, (Faru, 

* Cf. IkhwijiH /PdriTrVp irol. i, pp^ 34T"i®^ ^ CtMjt fLÉydcq, i£93-4). 

* Bam in Jaziiat ibn-'Umar on tbo Tigriij flauriiJi«! in al^.M aw^l« ] hn^Khallikin, 
vuL Ur rø. 35-6. 
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of ohjronicles) al-Xabari^s Vp-ork and con ti nued thc rictrratJvc to 
1331. The pcriud dcaling whh the Crusades Is an original 
contribuljon . Ibn-aF-AlliIr produced anot her iniportant work, 
Usd al-GhåhiJh^ (ihe I ions of the thicket)^ a col leetion of 7500 
biograpbies of the Companions, His contemporaiy Sibt ibn-al* 
Jawzi*(i iS!^6-I257)[^'^'bo was horn in Baghdad and whose father 
was a Turkish slave, wrote among other works the Af ir di at-- 
ZatfjJtf fi Tdrikh ai-Ayyårn^ a universal history from Creation 
iD 1256*^ To this late \Abb 5 sid period belongs the chief judge 
of Syria, ibn-Kha]tikIn (f 12 ^ 2 )^ the first Moslem to compose 
whac WC: might term a dictionary of national biography, Before 
him Yåqut had issned his dktionary of literati and ibn-'Asakir 
(t had sketched in oighty vo]urnes the biographics of 

distingnished men connected with his native town, Damascus.* 

Likc most other treasures of historical and geographical lore 
vrritten in a foreign tongue the works of al-T^^^^'b a1-MaS^udij 
ibn-al- Athir and theLr confreres remained inaccessiblc to 
medieval Occidental readers. In modem times many have been 
translated In part or in full into modem European tongues. This, 
however, does not mean that the Arabic authors made no con- 
tribut ion to the social Sciences. In appreciating their work in this 
and other disciplines Sarion* enthiisiastically dcclares: "The 
main Task of mankind was accomplished by Muslims. The 
greatest philosopher, al-Fårabl* was a Muslim; the grealest 
mathematicians, Ahu Kamil* and Ibrahim ibn Slnan/ were 
Muslims; the greatest geographer and encyclopædist, al- 
Mas^udij was a Muslim; the greatest historjan^ abT^harh was 
still a Muslim". 

ThsctcmT We novT come to those intellcctual activides evoked by the 

predilections of the Arabs as Arabs and M oslems. Foremosf 
among the Sciences ihus developcd were thcolog)% tradition, 

' $ vutir (CKtr^p 

* Thb iomam«! lit ow« to \u% fAtnoiu mAt^rno.] graridiratlierp i l>n-Al-J awu (t i ^ )■ 

■ Extructi *il. altJ tf. En /StrutiJ dfs AiVføn'M^ rfri ^tiejfadef-T 

vol. Liil (ParUi, |SiL|)+ Pt, S Wat npiotllJiiicd in fAosirsiW by JtrøCf R. JeTft'^tt fCbicagO^ 

1907)- 

* oAAVå/r,ed,*Abd'-aJ-rjttlif Biulrftn and Ahnud *Uli(iyd (DsniaSGU#^ 

I lint volun^tf, 

* tff iAf vi?4. I (BoJtltnorc^ 192 ?) f '&24- 

■ Shuji^ iba^AKl&m of Egypt, wbo »t tFu; bcRmmai' flf tbc t^nlb centuri peffeeted 
at-KKv^rizmi'ft 

' nf TliiLliMt ibn^Qumili, Itvtfd yiS-.| A Hia q^uAdiaturc of the pAnibolji 

wu the ctct mode b^Forc- the invention of intc^nJ cafoulue. 
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jurisprudi^ncci philology and Unguistics, Most of the scholars in 
this field wcre of Arab descent, in con trast to the physidans^ 
astronomers^ mathetnaticians and alchemists cited above^ who 
wcre of Syri an* Jewish or Persian origin. 

The attention and interest of the Moslem Arabs were drawn 
quite early to thosc branches of leaming moti vated by the 
relJgjous impnise. The necessity of comprehending and explain- 
ing the Koran soon bccame the basis of intensive theologic as 
well as linguislic study. Contact with Chrisicndom provoked in 
the first century at Damasciis theological speculation leadlng to 
the rise of the Mijrji^ite and Qadarite schools of thought.^ 

Next to the holy Koran, ihesunnah," i.e^ the deeds, ntterancea 
and silent approval (tagnr) of the Frophetj stood as the most 
important doetrinal sonreen. Tran&mitted at first oraily, this 
sunnah of Muhammad was fixed during the second century in 
the form of written hadiths. A hadtthj therefore, is a record of an 
action or saying of the Prophet^ In a more general-sense it may 
be used aJso for a record of an action or saying of any of his 
Companions or iheir Successors.* Though nol equahy canonical 
with ihe Koran, the Prophetic b^dTth nevertheless exerted an 
equally greal infiuence over the development of tslamic thoiight. 

Jn the hadith Muhammad speaks; tn the Koran Aliah speaks^ 

In the hadith the meaning only Is tnspired; in the Koran the 
meaning and the word arc inspired. The bases of jurisprudence 
as well as of theology are firstly m the Koran^ secondly in 
the hadJth. Among all pcoples Moslems stand unique in having 
devdoped a science (*rYw) out of their of religious traditions 

To the pious Moslem the science of hadith soon becameTb* 
the science par excellence.* IC was primarily in its quest 
that the would-be scholar, in response to the famous Prophetic 
tradition, *'Scek ye leaming though it be in China*^ undertook 
long and tiresome joumeys ihroughout the extcnsive domains 
of the caliphate. Such joumeys yf folaå 

^ Otber MuUm *ecl* TiiU be treoted in the fallowin^ chapt^r. 

* Kt}7]iala|^cfllJ!y mcininj; “cuJtcron^ **mmc'*^ the vrord Karf 

ledim^ tneoiuDf^. In oppOHtl^n to Shroh, [I ii Uied for tb« asd praEJti«:« 

of thf oitliollit M oiicDi cQKmEniitJ^ir+ 

■ S« P- 

* (.'oaiuJt th« chupttr cm Vm Sti BukhSiij, vaL i,, pp. T p 

* Coiuult ibn^Kkiildaii^ p. 47^*; Altrta Gujllaum«, T4f 

tf/ /iJkm (Oifon]^ pp- 
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were elevated intQ acts of consummate pietyr he who losc his 
lifc through thc^ir pcrils was likened td him vtho lost it in ihe 
hdly war. 

!n the course of the first tvvo and a half ccnturJes aft^^r Muham- 
mad the records of his sayings and doings inereased in number 
and copiousness. Whenever an issue—religions^ political or 
sociological—arose each party sought to fitid authorily for its 
views in Sdme word or decision of the Prophetp be it real or 
fictitious, The poUticaJ rivalry between '^Ali and abu-Bakrp the 
struggle bct^i'een Mu^amyah and 'Ali, the enmity between the 
^Abbasids and Umayyads, the hurning qucstlDn of supcriority 
between Arabs and non-Arahs—these and similar exigencies 
provided ampie opporlumty for the fabrication of h^diths and 
motivated their disse mi nat ton. Moreover^ the mandfacture of 
hadiths had commcrcial value and many teachers thrived on it. 
Before his cxecution at al-Kufah in 772^ ibn^abi-aU'Awja^ con- 
fessed lo havlng circulated 4000 traditions of his own invention-^ 
In general more weight U attached to the Madlnese than to the 
Kdfan school of traditions^ yet here again not all transmitters 
arc above stispicion, Abu-Hurayrah, for jnstance, a Companion 
of the Prophet and a most zealous propagator of his words and 
dceds^ repntedly transmitted over 5300 badlths,’ many of which 
were unquesdonably foisted on him afler his death. ‘Å'ishah 
transmitted 22 to traditions, Anasibn-Målik 2286 and "AbdullS.h 
ibn-^Umar ibn-al-Khattab 1630.* 

Every^ perfeet hadith consists of two parts: a chain of author- 
i ties (istidd)^nA a text (rnatn)* The texl foUows the chain and 
should be in direct addre&s^ A related (/(addai/id) to me that B 
rclatcd to him, on the authority of C, on the authorlty of Dp on 
the authority of E, who said .... The same formuJa wa* used in 
historiography and in wfsdom literature. In all thtse helds 
crJticism was nsuahy exlernal, being linuted to a considerattoa 
of the reputation of the transmitters^ who are at the same time 
gnarantorSp and to the possibility of their foiming an uninter- 
rupted chain leading back to the Prophet. On the basis of tuch 
criticism hadiths are classihed as genuine (jaÅf/t), fair (gasart) 

^ TAbarir ii'ot. Ut, p. Cdpibl by jbR-fJ-Athir^ i/cL vi, p, 3, Cf. B^gbdådip td. 

* Ibn-tUjiLr, vol. viir p. IDU Hil titl* ^'ftbu-Hunynh*^ 'Tathcr of lhe 

vaa duc to hu romlTiet« fof cal*; ihn-QutKybah, a/aV«/, p. 141; 

V13I. iVp pt. 3 , p. 55. * Nmwi, pp. 165, 35S. 
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aitd weak {daif)} The ludkrous extreme to which this extemal 
critkism may lead is illustrated in the story of a traditionist who 
accepted a large cup of wine olfercd htm by a Christianp and 
when reminded that this was a prohibiled drink bought by the 
ChrUtian’s slave from a Jew his excuse was: '^We traditionists 
consider as aathority such men as SufySn ibn-^Uyaynah and 
Yazid ibn-Hariin. Are wc thcn to believe a Christian, on ihe 
authority of his si ave. on ihe authority of a Jew? By Al I ah, I 

drank it only because of its weak 

The third Moslem century saw the compilation of the various 

colicctions of hadTths into six books which have sine* become 
standard. Of " the six hooks"' the first and most authoritative 
is that of Miihsitnmad ihn-Ismå*!l abBukhari (810-^70)*^ Al- 
Bukhari;^ who was a Persian, selectcd out of the6oo,000 traditions 
he collccted from 1000 sheikhs in the connsc of sixteen years of 
travel and labour in Persiap ab^Iråq^ Syria^ al-Idi)az and Eg>pt 
some 7275 traditions* which he ciassified according to subject- 
matter, such as prayer^ pUgrimage and holy war. Before com- 
mitting a tradition to wriling it was abBukhåri^s wont to 
perform the oercmonial ablution and prayer-* His collection has 
acquired a qtiasi-sacred character. An oath taken on it is valid 1 
as if taken on the Koran ttself. Next to ihe Koran this is the book 
that has exerted the greatest influcnce over the Moslem mind- 
Its author's tomb outside of Samarqand is still risSted by pib 
grims who accord him the next rank in Islam aficr Mij(iammad. 

AbBukhari's corpiis of traditions came near finding a rival 
in the collection of Muslim ibn^abHajjåj (t @75) ®f Naysaburi 
a Work on whicb Islam has conferred the same title^ 
the genuine collection. The contents of Muslim's are 

almost identical wilh al-Bukhari^Si though the tsnd^ may va^y^ 
Next to these “two genuine hooks'" come four others which 
Mosicms have elevated to catinnical rank. These are the Sutisn 
of abu-Dåwud of al-Ba^aJi (t 883). the/am#" of al-Tirmidhi 
(t S 92 ), the Sufmn of ibn-Majah of Qazwin (f ^M) and the 
Sstnan of abNaså'i^ who died at Makkab in 915 -* 

* Coiuult Lt»n-"A*atir, vd. U. pp* tS Jf?-! ibn-Kh*Uilan, 

pp. 370 

■ p. 17. * Af-Jdmi* ^ vola. (BuUq, 11196), 

* NawKiiri. pp. 93. * ILn^KhiiKitin., tdI. u. p. 23.1*^ 

■ VuioLu cdidEmt ^ tHoc ^srka, but tiorw cfitiaJ. have b«fi printe or lltho- 

^Aphed in Ejsjpt Aoå India. 
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Bc^ides clarifying and supplemtnting the Koran, the hadTth 
literaturc providcd the Mosltm community T^vith apostoUc 
precept and cxample roven the whole range of maix's du ty. 
Even tqrh trivial questions as the proper way of cutting a water- 
melon hefore eating it or deaning the teeth with a toothpick— 
"proper"^' from the standpoint of the Prophetic practice—did not 
escape the traditiontsts^ researches, The nocturnal journey" 
vaguely reported in one solitary koranic verse (i 7; i) developed in 
the had I th an extensivc and colourful crop of elaborate traditions 
\riih whieh the Occident has long been familiar as reflected in 
the pages of Dante^ The hadTth litera ture furt her served as a 
vehJclc for transmitting wise sayings, aneedotes, parabSes and 
mirades—all ascribed lo Mub^nimad—from various secular and 
religious sourceSp inciuding the New Testamente In abu-Dåwud*^ 
a version of the Lord^s Praytr is pot in Muhammad^s mouth« In 
al-Bukh^i’ and Muslim,^ Mubammad, on the authority of 
abij'HurayTah, tipon whom many stich pious and edifying 
sayings are fat hered ^ once commended "him who gi ves alms 
only in secret, so that his left hånd knows not what his right 
hånd does". Nothing could better illystrate the general recept- 

ivity and hospitality of Islam as a system, in tbc b^dith lore the 

Moslem home found its fireside literature and the Moslem 
community its Talmud. 

Aftcr the Romans the Arabs were ihc onJy medieval people 
who cul ti vated the science of jurisprudence and e vol ved there- 
from an independent sy’stcm^ Their ssyslem^^yA* as ihey caded 
it, was primarily based on the Koran and the sgnnah (i.e+ 
hadith)^ stylcd u^itJ (roots^ fundamental principles) and indu- 
cnced by the Greco-Ronian system. was the science through 
which the canon law of Islam the totality of Allah’s 

commandments as revealed in the Koran and elaborated in the 
hadithp was communicated to later generations. These coni' 
mandments embracc rcgulations relative to ritual and worship 

civil and legal obligations {tnu'dmal^f} and punish- 

ments 

Of the STX thousand texts or thereabouts in the Koran only 
about two hundred^most of which oceur in theMadinese portion^ 

■ 13H0), v&b %\f p. lOE. * Vd. p, 105. 

* (IMhi, 131^). T0I, i. p. 331. * Uterally -'knowicdpp \ ^ 

*' litmlly to tbe wKlcnag'plihce^ \ pdth to be foUowcd''^ 
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cspcciaJly surahs two and four^ may be classcd as strit tly legis- 
ladve. It soon became evident that these statutes were not 
sufficient to cover alJ cases—civil, crirninalp pobtieaJ, financial - 
which might and did arise under the new conditioris and varicd 
situations eiicountered in Syria^ al-^Iraq and olhcr conqiiered 
territories. Hence the neccssity for speculation. Speculadon gave 
rise to two new fundamental principfesi i-*- analogical 

deductionp and tjm^f i+Ch catholic consentd Thus did Moslem 
jurisprudenefi come to have two new rools in addidon to the 
Koran and tradition - analogy and cotisensus of opinion. As for 
i,e, private judgment* though often resorted tOp it was 
never quite elevated to the rank of a fifth fundamental printiple^ 
A tradidonal discourse between the Prophet and his appointee 
as qadl over al-Yamani Mu^ådh ibn-JabaJ, sums up the Magna 
Charta of Islamic legal fundamentals: 

“How wtli thou dccidc when a question arbes?’' 

Afw*dJÅ: *^According to the Boolc of Allah'^ 

AfuAamtni^d: ^'And if thou findesi naught thcrcin? 

Jfw WA.* "'Acoording to the sunnah of ihe Messenger of Alljdi”. 

“And if thou findest naught therein?" 

"Then shall 1 apply my own rcasontng’^ 

The leader of ihe Tråq schooh which Insisted on the right of 
juridical speculadon in contrast to the Madiitah schoulp which 
attached special importance to was abu-l,f anifahj 

properly al-Nti'mån ibn-Thabit, Abu-hlanlfah was the grandson 
of a Persian slave,* flourished In al-Kufah and Baghdåd and 
died in 767* A merchant by professioni abu-Hamfah became the 
hrst and most induential jurist in Islam. His teachings hc im- 
parled orally to his disciples, one of whom, abu-Yusuf (f 7 Q®)i 
has preser\^cd for us In his a/-Å.Adrd/^ the chief views of 

the master. Abu-ijanifah did not actually introducer though he 
emphasized strongly, the principle of analpgtcal deduction 
leading to what wc eall legal fiction- He aLso insisted upon the 
right of ''preference" (^isn^ény departure from analogy on 
grounds of equlty* Likc his competitor Målik of abMadTnah he 
had no idea of forming a juridical sehool (mad/tAoA, rite), yct 
abu ~ anifah became the founder of thcearlicstp largest and most 

^ Shmhfuitijti,r■ 155. * 7 Ai/. pp. i6ci-*i; iba-KbaJ 4 Cln> å/mf^iddarn^tå^ 37a. 

* jFiéristm p. 301 ; itm^KlfedJikinp ifti. iii, p. 74 - * 

* J\m of Ibc li wmfiic Khodt the (priiidple ol pybhc jyl™tiigÉ) 

of tbc Mllikilje fidu»lp the rdy m oflcCi urtilMl a* ijrtlooyiM of fiydj (anjUoorti 
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tolei^t school of Istant. To his rite almost otie half of the world 

Siinnite Islam adhcrcs. It was oUicialJv reeojpiizetl in the 

tcn-itorics of the defunct Ottoman empire as well as in India 
C^titral Asia* As a system of religjo-juridical thotight von 
Kromer consLders it "the highest and Joftiest achievemcnt of 
which Islam was capablc'V 

The leadcr of the hfadtnah sehoot, siipposedly better ac» 
quainted with the Prophct’s Ufe and frame of mind, was Mallk 
ibn-Anas (ca, 715^5*). whose al~Muwa//a'* (the levelied patb), 
next to the compendium of Zayd ibn-'Ali ^ (f 743), is the 
oldest sumving corpus of Moslem law. This monumental 
Mr’ith its 1700 juirdicaj traditions, codified thesunnah, out-^ 
lined the first formula of the ijttiS (tonsensus of opinion) as 
pre valent in ai*MadInah and became the canon for the Målikite 
rite. This rite drovc from the Maghrib and Andalusia the two 
minor systems of al*Awj!l*i (f 774) and of al-^ahiri* (815-83) 
and to the prraent day prevails throughout northem Africa, 
with the exception of Lower Egypt, and i n eastem Arabia. Aftcr 
abu-flanifah and Målik jtiridico-theological studies so developed 
as to becomc the most cxtensivcly cuhivated branch of Arabic 

leamiiig, 

Bet\^c.‘cn the liberal Iråq and the conservative MadTnah 
schools there arose oiie which professed to have found tbc golden 
mean by accepdng speculation with eertain reservations. This 
is the Shah itc school, whose foundcr was Miihammad ibn-Idris 
al-Shafi*i. Bom in Ghairah (jej), al Shåfi'i.'who belonged to 
the Quraysh family. studicd under Målik in ahMadinah, but 
the main scenes of his adivity were Baghdåd and Cairo.* He 
died in S20 at Cairo, whctie his tomh at the foot of abMuqattam 
is still the object of pilgrimage. The Shåfi'i rite still dominatea 
Lowtr Egypt, eastem Africa, PaJestine, western and Southern 
Arabia, the Coastal regions of India and the East Indies. Ils 
adherents number about 7iiQO0,ooo as against 118,000,000 
Illanaittes, 30,000,000 Malikites and 3,000,000 I^anbalites. 


Cuhyifgmkiakit^ Vi>l. ilfc p, 497, 


Cfi iln]-KhiklUkj44?, volr li^ p. 301, 


I ^ al» ^ ai-K^ra (Cajn^i it vwli, 

<sd, E. GriiEiii (Mibn, 

DiwiSd al-UlMtHni (ibn-KhjLliiiJji, iW. i, p. jliV *J- 

hc fpÆ 4 j >3 iBWtmg of the Xonm and 

ir ** Thoujh hu tnchini^ fmiiul ■ ibj<uI giftnl pmEa^nut in 

itm-fjuni qC Contra ihcy did D« narvive. 

"k iqtit, W/jAj*, «I. »i, pp. 367 ,ff.. ibn KhsULkiii, ml ii, pp. ait-it 
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The last of the four riles into which the whole Mosicm com- 
munity, exdusive of the Shfahp has dividcd itscif is the Han- 
bathe, which takcs its name from Al^mad ibn-HanfaaJp a student 
of al-Shafi^i and a representative of uncomprombing adhtrence 
to the letter of the hadith- Ibn-Hanbal^s t:onser%'atism served as 
the buLwark of orthodoxy in Baghdad against the MuTazilite 
innovations. Though snbjected to the inquisition (jwjt/imA) and 
put in chains under aUMa^mun, scourged and imprisoned by 
aUMu^ta^imp i bu-Hanbal st ubbomly refuscd to recant and 
allowed no modification in ihc tradilional forni of confession** 
The 800,000 men and 60p000 women who are estimated to 
have attended his funeral in 855 at Baghdad “ testify to the 
hold thb stalwart champion of orthodoxy had on public im- 
agination. Posterity venerated his tomb as that of a saint and 
hononred him with the same title^ imåmp bestowed upon abu- 
Hanifah^ Malik and al-Shåfi*j. For a long time the eolJecdon 
of over sSjOOO traditions^ ascribed to him, en jo ved 

special renowiTn Today, however, the H^tibalitc rite claims no 
considerable followdng outside of the Wahhabis. 

In the principle of ijm^^ elaborated by al-Shåfi*i* the Mos I em 
commiinity hit upon a most useful theological expcdienl which 
has cnabled ils members to adapt their institutions and'beliefs 
to varied and no^ncl situations in a changing world. In a com- 
munity where no chureh, no clergy and no central authority are 
recognized, deference to public opinion naturally assumes an 
important tole+ l£ w'as through this princlple thal the vuJgatc 
tcxt of the Koran was canonired, the six canonical books of 
hadlthswere approvedpthe miraclesof the Prophet w'-ereacccptedi 
lithographic reproductions of the Koran were authorized and 
the necessity of belonging to the Quraysh was dispensed with in 
favour of the Olioman cahphs. The Shrites, it should bc remem- 
bered, have their own rite and do not accept To it they 

Oppose the absolute authority and judgment of ihe infallible 
iniams^ all dcscendants of *Ali. With ihe above four ritesp which 
crystallized traditional dogma and everything necessary for doc« 
irinal and Juridical dcvelopment, the door of ihe right 

of furt her interpreling the Koran and the sunnah or of forming 
a new opinion by applying analogyj was for éver cloaed to the 

* Ta'rfjl'A, vol. u, ]>pi. 41 itf. 

• Iha^Khitlikln, Td-I, p. z8. * 6 wU. (Cjiin, ijtj). 
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Sun ni te community; but the Shrite® stiil have thcir 

learned men who are qualified lo act as spokcsmen for the 

sublime and bidden imam and to interpret his ideas. 

The indebtedness of the Islamic juridical system to the 

Roman-Byzantinc laws^ which had been forcenturiesnaturalized 

in S>Tia, PaJesUne and Egypt, has not yet been made the object 

of the study it deseiT'es by competent scholarship, Certain 

orientalists see Roman influence not only in particular regula- 

tions but also, and what is more important, in questiom of 

prirciple and methodology. The Justin i an Code reeog'nizcd the 

method of analogital deduction and private judgment. Certain 

Byzantine reguJations may have left iheir impress upon the 

Tslamic statutes of purthasej sale and other commertiai rtla' 

tionships; others relating to guardianship and wiil^ letting and 

htring may have pajsised through Judaic, rabbinital or talmudic, 

channels. But it is surprising that the Roman inffuence is not 

better marked in the system of the Syrian al-AwzS^i (t 774). 

^ho laboured in Beirut/ as late as the sixdi eentury sdJJ the 

Seat of a dourJshing school of Roman law^ and eame very near 
estab] ishing a fifth rite. 

t he presenptions of the eanon law diseussed abo^'e 

regulate for the Moslem his entire li fe in its reJigiouSp. political 
and social aspects. They go vern his marital and c i vie relations 
as well as his relations with non^Moslems. Accordingly ethical 
conduct deri ves its sant tions and inhibitions from the sacred 
AH mans acts arc classilicd under five legal categorieSh 
flj t^hat is considered absolute duty embracing actions 

thecommission of which is rewarded and the omissjon punished 
by lasr; (2J cornmendableor meritorious actions the 

perfortnance of whtch is rewarded but the omission not punished^ 

(3) permissibleactions muédÅ},whlch are legajly indifferent; 

(4) reprehensible actions which arc disapproved but 

not punlshable; (5) forbidden actions the doing of which 

calls for punlshment, 

Ethical v^orks based on the Roran and traditiont though 
mtnicruus, do not exhaust all the material in Arabie Iiterature 
dealing with morals 1 here arc at least three other 

typ«, Sevcral works deal wjth good morals and refinement of 
spirit and deportment 1 hese arc based malnly on Indo- 


^ Ib(n-Kli 4 dlLlun^ val, 1, p. 4^3, 


* Stc tlljji Khalfiih, YoU i, pp. 
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Persi an anecdotes, proverbs and wise sayings^ A^~I^f4rrah &/- 

by ibn-aJ-Muqaffa^ (cxecutcd rÆ.757), which eulogizeg 
témperance, courage^ liberality and proficiency in discours* and 
business, may be taken as a spccimcn of ihis type. A similarly 
popular phtEo$ophy of morality is found in the fables and 
proverbs of LuqmSn, the Æsop of the Arabs. An ethical treatise 
by the celebratcd constitutionBl thcorist of Baghdad^ al-Mawardi 
(t 1058)1* rich in wise sayings of the Prophet and ihe Com- 
panions, is still popular as a text-book in Egyptjan and SjTian 
schools. Anothcr type of work is philosophical, uUimately going 
back to Aristotlc through Neo-PIatonic and Neo-?yl 1 iagorean 
sources^ These Greek works, headed by Aristotle's NtcA<fma^:Affan 
EfAtcs trans] ated as ^f/dé ai-AAMdq by I^Iunayn or his son 
Ishaq^® laid the foundation of Arabic moral phllosophy^ ('lYm 
i 3 /-ai/i/dq\ whoso aim, Uke that of Aristotlc and Plato, vvas to 
facilitate the attainment of earthly felicity* Of this achool the 
most notable representative was the historian Miskawayh^ whose 
Ta/idAiå a/-AAAldq* is the beat ethical work of the strictiy 
pKilosophica] or Neo-Platonic type composed by a Moslem. 

We also have in the cpistles of the Brctbren of Sincerity, of which 
the ninth is devoted to akA/df, a charactcristic deposit of Greek 
ethica pepp'aded by astrological and metapbysico-psychological 
speculation. The Brethren show special enlhusiasm for Christ 
and Socrates as examples of the moral manj. though to the 
Sunnites Muhammad and to the Shfites 'Ali are the perfeet 
rnen. The third type of elhics may be styled the mysllco- 
psychologicai. [ts exponents were aL-Gha£2ali and various Sufi 
authors whom we shall consider in a forthcoming chapler. In all 
these Moslem moral philosophies certain virtuea such as resigna¬ 
tion, contentment and endura nce are admired^ vi ces are treated 
^ maladies of the soul with the moral philosopher as the 
physicianj and the classification b founded cm the analysis of the 
faculties of the soul, each faculty having tts own virtue and its 
own vice- 

In the early ccnturics of the ^Abbasid power an interesling Liicniur« 
movement rieveloped among ihc suhjected races, particularly 
ihe Persiansj whose object it was to comhat the feeling of 

^ EJ. Sk&ldb ArUiio (Cairojp 

* l 6 th« 4 l. (CoJT^, I9^^S)- 

* Cf. /rérrj/, p. 1^2. * Cjuro cditkOCU, twTw of Xhan crftiCA]. 
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superJority which those Moslems of Arabian descent ^ reaJ or 
claimedp had Ion g manifefited^ The movemertt took its name 
Shiits biyah (bclooging to the peoples^ nofi-Arabs)from a koran ic 
vcrsc (4g: 13) the pvirportof which was to ineukate the brother- 
hood and equality of all Moslema. WhiUt among the Kharjjltcs 
and the Sht^ites it took dyn astic and politicaJ aspectSp and among 
some Persians it took religions aspects in vol ving heresy and 

yet ihe form which ahShu^ubiyah assumed in general 
was that of liter ary controversy* It derided the Ar ab pretensions 
to intellectual superiorily and cLaimed for non-Arabs superlority 
in poelry and literature* The non-Arab cause was ehampioned 
by such leaders as aUBiruni and ^amzah al-I$fahani, w'hibt the 
Arab side was represented by several of Arabian as tvel I as othera 
of Persian cxtraction, incliiding al-Jåhiz/ ibn^Duraydt* ibii- 
Qutaybah and at-Baladhuri. It w^as tn connection with such 
controversial questions that some of the earlicst original pieces 
of Arabic literature w'ete composed. 

What we call "'Arabic literaturc^* was no more Arabian than 
the La lin iiteraturc of the M iddie Ages was Itaiian. It$ producers 
were men of the most varied cthnic origins^ and in its lotality it 
represents the cndiiring monument of a civilization rat her than 
of a people. such disciplines as philology^ linguisticsp lexi- 
cography and grammari which were primariJy Arabian in origin 
and spirit and in w^hich the Arabs made their chief original 
contri bution I recruiicd some of thdr most distingu ished schoiars 
from the non-Arab stock. Al-J awhaxi (■f’ ta* 1 008)1 whose lexicorij* 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the hnal radieaJ letters 
of the words^ ser^'ed a model for later IcxicographerSj was a 
Turk from Fårab,® Hia contemporary ibn-Jmm 1002), ivho 
adomed the ^amdånid court at Aleppo and ^vhose chief merit 
was a philosophieal treatment of philology, was the son of a 
G reck slave;* 

Arabic literature in the narrow sen se of (belles-lettres) 
began with al-Jahi^ (f 868-9)1 the sheikh of the Ba?rah littéra- 
teursK and reached its eulmination in the fourth and hfth 

^ Ag-^.prp vol. Lii^ pp. 9 

■ A 1cxic4fi;fBph«r, died at Bii-ghnilJ, 933. He vnvif ii^mt the A 7 / 4 ^ 

tfd. W^Éifctenfeld (iGåttingm, 1S54)- 

* In hU di p pp. 477^, K ImlcItlA hiw a thapter hend«! Mut af th? 

IcfliTiacd enen in lilam vttn nan-AnibiiuiJ! *\ 

* 3 Tok. t 3 ^). 

* /ild, toL v, p. 15 * 


■ YSqflt, Cfx/jrATp toI. u, p. 166 . 
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Moslem centuries in thc works of Badf al-Zaman al-Hamadhani 
(g69-tiX>å)p al-Tha^alibi* of Naysåbur (961-103S) and a(-l;fariri 
(1054-1 r22), One charactcristic feature of prosc-writing in this 
pcriod wa3 the tendci^cyj in re^ponse to Persi an. influencc, to be 
afTcctcd and omate, The terse^ incisive and simple expression of 
early da\*s had gone for ever. It was supplanted by polished and 
elegant style, ricb in elaborate si miles and replete with rhymcs. 
The whole period was marked by a predofninance of humanistic 
over scicntiiic studies. Intellectually it was a period of decline- 
It supported a li ter ary proletariat^ many of whose memberSp 
with no independent means of livelihoodj roamed from plaec to 
place ready to give battie over lingu istic issues and grammatieal 
technicalitics or to measure poetical svvords over trivial matters 
W'ith a view to winning favours from wealthy patrons^ This 
period also saw the rise of a new form of literar)i' cxpressioUi the 
tna^dmak. 

Badf aJ-Zamån (w^onder of the age) al-WamadhIni is credited 
w^Jth the creation of the (asscmbly)^ a kind of dramatic 

aneedote in the teUing of which the author subordinates sub- 
stance to form and does his u tmost to display hts poetical 
ability, leaming and elotjuence. In reality such a form of 
composition as the rrniqdjnah could not have been the creation 
of any one man; it was a natural development of rhymed prose 
and dow'cry dfetion as represented by ibn-Durayd and e arlier 
stylists^ Al-Hamadhani‘s work* served as a model for al-Hariri 
□f al'Ba^ahp* whose A/a^dmdf^ for more than se ven cenmries 
w^ere esteemed as the chief treasure, next to the Koran p of the 
literary Arabic tongue- In these of al- ldarfri and other 

WTiters there ts mueb more than the elegant form and rhetorical 
aneedote ivhich most readers consider the only significant 
feature, The aneedote itself is often used as a subtJc and indkect 
ivay of criticiKing the ex isting social order and drawing a ivhole- 
some moral. Since the days of al-Hamadhani and ahyariri thc 
niaqåmah has bccome the most perfeet form of literary and 
dramatic presentation in Arabic, a language which has never 

^ Xhc npiTt’^ ftitans furner; itin>K3i*UilLaiJp vol. it p- 5^^-' H** bcri'knciien work i* 
VaUmai ai-Daår^ 4 vdi*. (Duniiimflt 13 D*>f ^ Ctirilfmpanuy poeti. 

* cd. M u1]MifliEned 'Abdub (BarEt^ I SS^}. 

* tbh-Klu£ljkS&p U 

* Ed. dc Siecy, » rabn {Fiiriip |3S^7-S3); fr. mio EngBiah by Theodorr Prcfitan 
Lea Jon, 1IS50), 
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produccd real drama. Early Spanish and ItaLian tales of the 
realUtic or picaresque type display clear afFinitics with the Arabic 

fnaqåmah. 

Before the maqdmah was developcd Arabic literaturc saw the 
rise ofils grealesE literary bistor!an, abu-al-Faraj aJ-Isbahinip or 
al-I^fabåni (ra. ^97‘“9^7)i ^ lineal dcscendant of Marwanp the 
last Uniayyad caliph. Abu-al^Faraj flourished in Aleppo, vrherc 
hc prodiiced his ICttdå a/’-A^kdnr^ (book of songs), a veritable 
treasuiy of poetry and literaturc and an indispensable source for 
the study of Moslem dvjlization. In His AfuqiiA^amaÅ * ibn- 
KhaJdiln right ly calls it “the register of the Arabs" and **lhe 
final resource of the student of belles-lcttres^^ Hts Aleppinc 
patron Saj'f-aUDawlah al-Hamdåni bestowed on the author a 
thousand gold pieces as a reward for this work,^ and the Anda- 
Insian aUHaikam |] sent him a like sum, A Buwayhid vidr^ 
al-Såliib ibn“^^bbad (f 995 ), who is said to have been wont to 
taJee with him on hia journeys thirty cameUloads of books, 
dispensed with them aJl on recciving a copy oi a/^AgAdnif which 
be thereafter carried about alone,* 

In this periodp shortly beforc the middJe of the tenth centuryp 
the first draft of what later became Af/ L^ylah (a 

thousand and one nighia) was mode in at-^lraq. The basis of 
this draft, prepared by al-Jahshiyari" (f was anold Fersi an 
Work,(thousand tdes)pOOntaining sevcral stories of 
Indian origin^ AI-J ahshiyåri added other tales frem local story- 
tetler 3 +’^ 1 he A/jdna provided the general plot and framework as 
well as the nomenclaturc for the leading heroes and heroines, 
including Shahrazad^ As time went on additions W'cre made 
from nunibcrless sources: Indian, Greek, Hebrew*, Egyptian and 
the like^ Onental folk-tales of every descrlption were absorbed 
1 n the coiirse of een turics. The court of H arun al-R ashTd provi ded 
a large quota of humorous aneedotes and love romances. The 
final form w^as not taken by the NigA/s undl the later Mamluk 
period in Egypt. Its heterogeneous character has inspirrd the 

30 Voll. (Dulllq^ >^^5); Britnnqw cåived VtjL 1 1 (Lexflcn, iS^J *nd: Ciuidi UsunJ 
tmlcX (Lcjitlczir^l 900)4 

* ?!' * YiqQip vol, V, p, 150J ibii-K.hKJIikij]p Vel. it, Pr 11. 

^4 ii, p. ri,^ et vtA. i, p. 133. 

^ «ditk«ii A. H, 1251 (i 8J5) ond tlw VuIk^Ic ArnUc l*xL 

» Betler known fw hu AVj&W td, HAfli v. Mitk (Lcipu^r. 

1926). 

^ p. jOit. Cf. Mu'Qjdip irol. Iy, p, 90. 
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facetioiis words of a modern critic who has described the 
A7gAfs as Persian tales told after the manner of Buddha by 
Quoen Esther* to "Haroun Alraschid" in Catro during the 
fpurtecnth century of the Christian cra. First hranslated into 
French by Galland,* the JVigAfs have worked their way into all 
rhe principal langua^es of modem Europe and Asia and have 
taken their place aS the most poptilar piece of Arabic literattiro in 
the West, vastly more popu]ar than in the Moslcm East itself. In 
English the hrst important transtation, incomplete but accurate^ 
is that of Edward William Lane,^ It has a valuable and full com- 
mentar^' and has gone through severaJ editions. John Payne^s 
translation,* the hest in Engiish, is compJete but has no com- 
mentary. In his rendition Sir Richard F. Burton® fol lo ws Paync*B 
except in the poetical part and endeavours to improve on it hy 
attempting to reproduce the Oriental flavour of the original. 

The pre-Islamic poctry of the hcroic age of the jahilryah Pwtrr 
provided models for the tJmayyad bards^ whose Imitations of 
the antiqnc odes werc treated as classical by the 'Abbasid poets. 

The pietistlc spiril fostered by the new régimc of the banu-al- 
^Abbås^ the fordgn cultural and religious in fluences streaming 
mainly from Persia, and the patronage of the caliphs under 
whom the poets flourished and whom they were ejcpected to laud 
and glortfy, tended to pnoduce deviation from, the old trodden 
pathsof etassicism and develop new forms of poetlcat expression* 
Nevcrtbeless poesy proved the most conservative of all Arab arts. 
Throughout the ages it never ceased to breathe the spirit of the 
desert, Even modem Arabic versjfiers of Cairo, Damasens and 
Baghdåd feel no incongraity in introdiicmg their odes by 
apostrophizing the desert cd encampments (af/él) of the beloved, 
whosc eyes they still liken to those of wild cows (fnah/jy Other 
than poetry, law^—particnlarly in sts marital ordinanecs—is 
perhaps the only ficid in which the old desert elements have 
succeeded in perpetuating themselves. 

The earltest exponent of the new style in poetry was the blind 
Perslan Bashshar ibn-Burd, who was put to death in yB;} under 
abMahdh according to some for satirizing his vizlr but more 

* p. J04.1. iS, with T*^ri*voa.i, p.SSS, Ib 12^13. luvl ji. 6S9J. r, 

’ 11 (FEiri^ 1504-17). 

■ J voUh (Lopdon^ 1S59-41). IM, witli illuatamtioiu hf E. Sh PooIe, 3 vqlj. (bonden. 

Rev. S. focite, 3 nU. (Londotn, 1SS3). Sc^ermJ iater repriotL 

* 9 VoIj. (Lesadon, 1*82-4). * (LondiMi ond “Bciiarci'% 1*15^. 
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probably on account of his Zoroa^trian or Manicha&an 

sccret views. Bashshar, who oncc thanki^ Allah for having made 
him blind '"so that \ need not see that which I hat*'V was a rebel 
against the archaic formulas of ancient poetry.* Another early 
representative of the nw schoot was the half-Persian abu- 
Nuwas* (f ca. Kto)^ the boon companion of Hårun and al-ArnTn 
and the poet in whose sengs love and wine found their hest 
expression, The name of abu-Nuwås has lived to the present day 
m the Arabi c world as a syn o nym for clown; in reality he has 
few rivals in amorous sentimentj erotic expression and elegant 
diction. Hc is the lyric and bacchic poet par excellence of the 
Mofllem worldr The many songs on thé beauty of boj's attributed 
to this dissolute favonritc of the *Abbasid court, as well as his 
poems in praise of win* {kA/imriydf}, which have not ctrased to 
enchant those who read and drinks thro^v intertsting llght upon 
contemporaneous aristocratic lifeA The gAasttI of a bu-Nu was, 
short poems oflove ranging from five^o fifleen verses, follow the 
model of Persian bards,who devclopcd thisverse form Jong before 
the Arabs- 

Just as the witty and licentious abu-NiiwSs represented the 
lighter side of court li fe* so did hia ascetic contemporary abu-al- 
'Atåhiyah* S28), a potter by profession, give expression 

to pessimistic meditations on mortality which the common man 
of religiDUS mentality enlertained. The soul of this scion of the 
Bedouin tribe of 'Anaaah rebeUed against the frivolous high hfe 
of Baghdad.wbere he lived, and although HirQn assigned to him 
a yearly Slipend of 50,000 dirhams, he adopted the garb of a 
dervish and produced those ascetic and religious poems 

ydf) which cntitle him to the position of fat her of Arabic sacred 
poctry,* 

1 he pro vinces j particularly Syria, reared during the *AbbMid 
period a number of first-class poets* among Avhom the most 
renowned werc abu-Tarnmåm (f ca. 845) and a bu-al-'Ala\ 

* ni, p. 33. 

» Ccnuull Ibé mticdion by IJ, 

Skt rtiktt wa^AikÅåruhH (Cairo, 19^5); A^k 4 nif. voJ. pp, 19-Vj, vnl. vi, pp. 47’SJ; 
Lbn-KhoIUkiLn, toL i, p, 157^ ibQ-Qut»ybah* Ski'r, pp. 47^-0. 

» Al-I^atin ibn-HåniV ibll-KhjJlikiin, vni, 1, p, 

jiffkdMå^ Tul L ivilip pph 

JA/'V, pp. ^01-35. 

* liTn£"il ibn On bii lift A^ÅÆmi\ viiL ul, pp, 116^3; 

vi^ ppt 333''+Oii pp^ Si-7; ibn-Khiillikfin, vtjJi, j, Bp„ j as-io. 

* Cotuull hij: £}iir}4w (Be±r4t, l3457),i 
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Abu-Tammåm"s fathcr, wKp kept a winc shop in Uamascus, was 
a Christian hy thc name of Thadiis (Thaddai.p3)j which tht 
son changed to Aws whM hc embraced Islam.* Abti-Tammåm 
was a tourt poet m Baghdad- but hh ritle to farne rests rather 
upon his tompilation Dtwan poems celcbratmg 

\'alour in battic. This Dtwan embracts gems of Arabic poetiy. 
The tollection of poems of the same destription by 

the other court poet» aJ-Buhturi (820-97), ts inferinr to ihat of 
abu-Tammam^ after which it was modcUcd. 

The patron age accorded by the 'Ab basid caliphs^ visirs and 
govcmqrs to poets, whom they employed a$ encomiasts, not oniy 
made the panegyric an capecially favourite form of 

poctical com position but led poets to prostitute their artj and 
resulted in that false glitter and empty tjombast often said to bc 
characteristic of Arabic poebry. 'Abbasid poetry^ not unlike 
Arabic poetry of other periods^ was moreover mainly subjccrive 
and provindal in character, full of loeal colour but unablc to 
soar above time and place lo gain a position among the timeless 
and landless offspring of the Muses. 

^ S« vel. XVj pp, ^-loS; Mns'uiiip iwt. VU, pp- 147-67^ ibn-Ktuilii^tnii, 

Tol.i, pp. 

" Ed, as AiA^dr al-ffamJjoÅ by FrtyWVg {B<jnBL, iSlS}, nlpplélll£at>Mi by m cviil- 

Jflcntafy ‘m 2 vbK (Bomij l^47“5l)- 

* Ptuvtci^rapbJo icprodacUali witU ind#jwi by Gryfli" ikmi !M tugolioulb (I^ydcn, 
1 ^ 39 ). 
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Thk cKtId’s cducation began at home. Aa soon as he could 
speak it was the father's duty to teach hint "the word'’ (a/- 
ktt/ifnaÅyi il aha iiia-l^I^åh ^no god whatsoever but Allah). 
When six yeare old the c hild waa held responsible for the ritual 
prayer. It was rhen thai hia formal education began.* 

The clemcnlary whool {kuttåb') waa an adjunet of the mosque, 
if not the mosque itself. Its curriculum oentred upon the Koran 
as a reading text-bæk. With rcading went v.Titing. On risiting 
Damaacus in 1184 ibn-jubayr* noticcd that the writing exer- 
cises by the pupils were not from the Koran but from secular 
poetry* for the act of traaing the word of Allah might discredit 
It. Together with reading and penmanship the students were 
taught Arabic grarnmar. storics about the prop hets—particu* 
larJy hadltte rclattng to Mubammad-the elementary principles 
of arimmctic, and poems^ but not of crotk character. Thrt>ugh- 
out the whole curriculiim memory work was especially empha^ 
sized. Deserving pupils in the elementary schoois of Baghdid 
were often rewarded by being paraded through the streets on 
c^els whilst aimonds were thrown at tbem. In onc instance the 
shower had tragic results by destroying the eye of a young 
scholar. Sirndar scenes enacted m honour of young pupils wHo 
have memortzed the Koran are not infrequent loday in Moslcm 
lands. In certain cases the scholars were granted a w-holc or 

r c of them had finally raastered a 

section of the Koran. 

Giris w^re wekome to all the religious instruction in the lower 
grades of which their minds were capable, but there was no 
special destre JO guide them further along the flowery and thomy 
path of knowWge For after all was not the centre of a woman's 
sphere the spmdle?* The children of the wealthy had private 




> Cf. c 

• AfAdHt, Ytil. uriti, p. loj. 
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* K 2^ 2. 

* Cf+ ^[uhaJmd^ p, ^ ^ 
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rutors (sing* who instructed thcm in relig^ion^ polite 

IhorEitijrc and the art of ver^ification. Very commonly thcsc 
Itu tors wero of foroign. extraction* The ideals of arist ocratic 
oducation may be asccrtairicd from thé instructioEis given by 
abRashtd to the tutor of his son al-Amin : 

Bc not slrict to the extent of stiiimg his faeuhies or lenient lo ihe 
point of making him enjov idjeness and accu^toni hunstrlf thereto^ 
-Straigfiten him as mueh as thou canst through kindness and gentlentssn 
but fail not to resort to force and seventy shoald he not respond.^ 


The rod was cousidered a ncces^ry part of a teacher's equipment 
and, as is evident from the above^ had the caliph^s approval for 
use on his children. In his ehapter on the parental management 
of children in Itzsd/a/ ai-S/yjzsa/ij} ibn^Sina spoaks of ^'seeklng 
ihe aid of the hånd"' as' a valuable auxiiiary of the educatgr's art. 

The teacher in the eJementary school, calicd some- 

limes /a^lA on accoimt of his iheological training, came to 
oceupy a rather low status sociaily. "^^Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds and thosc who sit mueh among women 
admon ished a favoiirite adage. A judge under al-Ma mun went 
so far a$ to refuse to admit teachers' tesdmonies as satisfactory 
evidence in tourt- A wholc body of ancedotes in Arabic litcraiiire 
devcloped round the teacher as a dunce^ **More foolish than a 
teacher of an ckmentary school"* acquired proverbiai usage. 
But the higher grade of teachers were on the whole highly 
respeclcd. They evidently were organized into a sort of a gtiild^ 
and the master would grant a recognized certiheate (tjd^aA) to 
those students who satisfactorily passed the prescribed course of 
study under him. In his treatise on pedagogy al-Zamuji,“ who 
wrote in devotes a section to the high regard in wluch a 

student should hold the profession of teachtng, quoting the 
adagc attributed to *Mh am the slave of him who hath taugbt 

me even one letter"- AhZarnuji's is the hest known of some two 
score Arabic treatiscs on education^ most of which have surv!ved 

in mamiscrtpt form.* 


* AXiu'iHlip vml. vir pp- 3^ ibft-KWlduc^ MwifitjiJMaÅt, pp. 475^6. 

* Ed. Luw3i ^Jn'iiuf in a/ AfMknft tdL ix [i^h ^ 

* Johiz. Tol. p- 171- , * , 

* TaWim cd. C. C*i|rtri JSjS), pp, 

14-19, Srt H.ho Oluuiiåti, Tol. i, pp. S-ii- 

■ For A tUl m Kholtl A. latah^ Tå 4 CntrjAuZifn ff/ fit Jr4tr iff 
£Ncw Vorkr pp- 67 ^ 76 . 
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The first prominent institution for higher leaming in Islam 
wa5 the Bayt al-Hikmah (the hous? of wisdom) foiinci(>d by 
al-Ma*mun (S30) in his capstaK Bcsidf?s scnping as a translation 
bureau this institute functioned as an academy and public 
library and had an obscrvatory connected wlth it- The observa- 
torics. which sprang up at thi^ time^ it should be remEin bered, 
werc also schools for teaching astronomy^ just as the hospitals, 
which also made their ftrat appearance at this pcriod, sers'ed as 
centres for medical studies. But the first reaJ acadcmy in Islam ^ 
which made provision for the physical necds of its students and 
becam^ a model for later institutions of higher learning was the 
Nifimiyah, founded in 1065-7 ^be enlightened Nizam-al- 
Mulk, the Perslan vizir of the Saljuq Sultana Alp Arslan and 
Malikshåh and the patron of ^LJmar al-Khayyarrip The Saljuqs^ 
like the Buwayhids and oiher non-Arab sultans who usurped 
the sovereign power in Islanip vied with each other in patronizing 
the arts and higher education, perhaps as a means of ingrariating 
theinselves with the populace. The Ni^åmlyaK was consecrated 
as a theological semmary partieularJy for the study 

o-f the Shåfi i rite and the orthodox A^h^ari system« In it the 
Koran and old poetr^'^ formed the backbonc of the study of the 
humanities (Jilfit preciséli*^ as the classics did Uter in 

the European universities, The students boarded in this aeademy 
and Tnany' of them held endowed scholarships. It is ciaimed that 
certain details of Its organization appear to have been copied by 
the early universities of Europe.* That the students cherished 
a measure of is evidenced by the rough treat- 

ment accorded a representative of the courl who came to seai the 
doer of a room formerly CM;cupied by aacholar who died in 11Ø7 
leaving no hcirs.^ 


The Ni^åimyah was a theological inslilution recogniicd by 
the State. Ibn-abAthlr^ cites the incident of a leeturer (mWa/’rfj) 
who reccived his appointment but could not perform his duty 
pendtng confirmatign from the ealiph. Evidently one leeturer 
wa^ appoimed at a time.® The leeturer had under him two or 

more (stng- mu repeater) ® whose du ty consisted 

in reading over the leeture after class and estplaining it to 


I CotiiuJt Siiyati. Tot. ii, pp, Cf. QMwini, AtÅåj^, p. sjr*. 

Reuben ^ (CambridM, [929L I di. 

I^-éI AlhJr. vul xU p« tis. * Vdl. li. p. 100. 

Ib *3 at Albtf, tdl, X. p. laj. * vol, Ui. p, 43P. 
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the lesA-^ificd students. Ibn^Jubayr^ once attended a leeture 
delivered after the mid-afternoon prayers by the ranking pro¬ 
fessor, The iceturef stood on a platform whiie the students sat 
on stools and plied him witb written and oral questions till 
evening prayer^ It was in this Ni parti Ty ah that al-Ghaazali 
lectured for four years (1091-S) * Ift the chapter on learning with 
which hc introduced his al-Ghazaåli coitibated the idea 

that the imparting of knowledge was the object of cducation and 
emphasized the necessiiy of stimulating the moral consciousness 
of the studentf thus bccoming the first author in Islam to bring 
the problem of cducation into organ ic relation with a profound 
elhical system. Among the later eminent teachers of the Ni^a- 
mlyah was Bahå’-aJ-DTn, Salåh-aJ'Din*s (Saladin's) biographeTf 
wbo tells us in his reminiscences, as reported m ibn-Ivhallikan,^ 
that to shaipen thesr memories a group of students once drank 
such a hea^'y dose of an infusion of anacardia^ kemels that one 
of them iost his wits entirely and came naked to the class» When 
amidst the laughter of the class he was asked for an enplana- 
tioni he gravely replied that he and his eompatiions had tried 
the anacardia infusion , which made them all insanc with the 
exception of himself, who had happily kept hb senses. 

Al'NizåmTyah survived the catastrophe that befell the Capital 
at its capture by Hulågu in I 25 S-t^ survived the later invasions 
by the Tar lårs, and was hnaliy merged with its younger sis ter, 
al-Mustan^irlyah, about two years after Timur Lang (Tamerlane) 
captured Baghdad in ^3gy Al-Mustanstrlyah derived its name 
from the next-to-last caliph, al-Mustan^iti* who built ic in 1234 
as a seminaiy^ for the four orthodoxrites- The building had a clock 
(doubtlcss of the clepsydra type) at the entrance, was equipped 
with baths and kttehens and included a hospital and a library. 
Ibn-Battutah,^ who vished Baghdad in 1327. gives us a detailed 
description of the building. Thisslructure, now under the depart- 
ment of antiquities, and (palace] al- now a 

museum, are the only ones surviving from Abbasid days, 

* Ibn^KtiiLlik&n, wl, U, p-146^ Jhi« 1 j pp. JCk 

* Vc^. if pp. 43-^; ftd- imd U. i tamnwT- Pu^UH (VAffUM, 

tr. f Eng.) G, IL Seher« (Bd;ri 3 T, 1933). ’ Veil. m, pp^ 435 . 

* At. åaMJrttrr Pef*^ étUddifi-. TKe cckbril«! liistofiiH nJ-Bilådhim i* sud 

to tu-ve died m- ■■ rcauSt of drinltiag the jiuiee of ihc anacjirdii (o^ihew tiai)™ Hence 
hi* i44m4me- 

* Abu-»l-FjdiV wl. iiiii Pi ^ 79 ^ 


* Vol. u, pp. i4S^-p. 
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Bcsldcs the NizåmiyAh of Baghdåd tho Saljfiq vizir ts crodttod 
with cstablishing several o(her zominaries in Naysåbur and other 
to^-ns of thc empire. Prior ro Salåh-al-Din hc was tho greatest 
patron of higher education in Islam. The Ni?amTyah type of 
madrasak spread o%-cr KhurSsån, ab'Iriq and Syria. Founding 
a madrasak was aiways con sidered a meritorious act in Islam. 
This explains the large itumber of such institutions reported 
by traveJlcrs. lbn*Jiibayr* counted in Baghdåd about thirty 
schools; in Damascus, which then enjoyed its golden age under 
Salåh-at'DTn, about twenty; in al-Maw;!!, six or niore; and in 
Illims on ly one. 

In all theso higher institutions of theology the science of 
tradition lay at the basis of the curricuhim, and memory work 
was cspecJally stressed. In thosc days of no diaries and no 
memoranda the retentive faeuhies must have been de\'eloped to 
phenomenal limits, if we are to believe thc sources. AbGhazzåli 
eamed his title hajjat al-hlåm (the authority of Islam) by 
memorizing 300,000 traditions. Ahmad ibn-Manbal, it is said, 
knew by heart t ,000,000.* AbBukhåri was tested by one hundred 
traditions in which the chaln of authorities {isnåd) of the one 
was aflixed to thc text {matn) of the othcr—all of which he 
straightened out nicely from memory.* Poets vied with tradition- 
ists tn memory work. Having read a copy of a book loaned him 
by a bookseller, a 1 -Mutanabbi' saw no more reason for butting 
thc book, for its contents were already stored in his mind. 
Aneedotes of a simi I ar nature are told to prove the prodigious 
memories of abu-TammIm and al-Ma'arrL 

Adult cducation was nowhere catried on in a systematic way, 
but thc mosques in almost all Moslent towns served as important 
educatlonal centres. VVhen a visitor came to a new city hc could 
make his way to thc congregational mosque confident that he 
could attend Icctures on hadlth. This is what al-Maqdist* relk 
us he did on risiting distant al-Sus. This travelJing geographer 
of thc tenth century found in his nat i ve Palestine and in Svria, 
Egj-pt and many drclcs (sing. kalqah) or asscmblics (sing! 
maj tis') centring upon/nyfAr, Koran readers and littérateurs in 
the mosques.* Ihe I mim abShafi'i prestded at such a hålqak 

' P. 229, 1 . to_, p, 283, t. 8, p. 13$, JJ. i.a, p. 158, 1 . M. 

1 TOI. i, p. *8. 2 ibn-KhAllikao, wJ. ii, pp. jjo-JI. 

Maqdiji, pp. fg,, L JO. pp. M>S. 439. >. n. 
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at the Mosque of 'Amr at al-Fu3?åt, whcrc he tatight various 
subjccts c very maming till his dcath in 820.*^ [bn-l^awqal 
ment ions simllar assemblles In Sijistan. Not onty religious^but 
lingubtic and poctical subjiicts were treatcd in thcsc asscmblies** 

Evcry Moslem hadfrec admission tosuch Icetiires in thcmosqucs, 
which rcmained untii the clevcnth century the cxtension school 

of Islam. 

Thes€ luosc^ini circlcs bring to mind. anothcr type of coleric* 
chiefly litcrary, which mct in the homes of the aristocracy and 
ciiktired society undc^r the iiame of majdlts al-adaåf^ lit^ary 
salons. These gatherings begin to appear early under the 'Al> 
basids. In the presence of several early caliphs poetical contestSi 
religious debates and literary confercnces were often held, We 

owe a fcw surviving works to suoh debaies.* 

Mosejues also funetioned as repositories for books. Through LiUiriia 

gifts and bet^uests mosque libranes became cspectally rich in 
religious literature. Among others the hiatorian al“K.ha|ib al- 
Baghdadi (1Q02-71) wLllcd his books *'as a WÉt^/[mortmainl for 
ihe Moslems* \ but they were housed in the home of a friend of 
his,* O ther libraries established by dignitar Les or men of wealth 
as semi-pubJio institutions housed collectjons bearing on logic^ 
philosophy^ astronomy and other seiences^^ Sthoiars and men of 
standing had no difficully in finding access even to private collec- 
tions. AUMaw^Ll had before the m iddie of the tenth century a 
library, built by one of its citiiens, Avhere students were even 
supplied with frec paper^* The library 
founded in Shtraz by the Buwayhid Adtid-al-Dawlah (^ 77 “®^) 
had its bwks arranged in cases and Usted in catalc^es and was 
administered by a reguiar staff.* In the same centtiri^ aUBasrah 
hada library whosefoundcr granted stipends for scholars working 
in it.^* [n al-Rayy thete flourished at the same time a "home of 
books" wilh over four hundred canteMoads of maniiscripts lisled 
in a ten^volume cataJogue.^^ Libranes were used as meetings 
places for scientific discussLcm and debatc. YafjOt spent three 
years eollecting material for his geographical diclionary from the 

^ rai. yi^ p. jSj; Siiya|it toI. 1 , p. 13^. * 317* 

» vol. U, p. 135, 14-lC- P- 412 p U. 14-16^ 

* vol- p. Wl. S« P‘ 

* VSqLitp vol h p. aS^T vor IVp p. afl 7 - 

' F<>f .11 lllustrmticn *« itt 4 ^ toI. T, |), 467, 

< Yfiililt, toI. \l, p. +». ■ M^qdisi, p. 449 - Ywjai, voJ. », p, 44«, 

» p. 413. Yiijfit. vt>l. li. p. Jis- 
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Iibrarics of Marw and Khwarizm, \vhencc hc fied in 1220 at the 
approach of the Monpol hordes of ChingT/ Khan, who com- 
mittcd aLI thesc iibraries to the flames* 


Sookihnpq The bookshop as a commercial and ed u c at ion al agency a!so 

makes its appearance early under the 'Abbåsids. A]-Va'qQbP 
asserts that in his time (891) the Capital boasted over a hundred 
book-dealeis congregated in one Street. Many of these shops, like 
their modem successors tn Cairo and Dam asens, were but small 
booths by the mosi^ues, but some were undoubtedly large enough 
to act as centres for connoisseura and bibliophiles. The book- 
sellcrs themselves were often calllgraphers, copyists and Jlterati 
who used their shops not only as stores and ateliers faut as centres 
for literary discussion* They oceupied a not inconspieuous place 
in society. Yiqut started on bis carcer as a book^dealer’s clerk, 
Al-Nadim (f 995), iifw called alA\'arråq (stationer), was evi- 
dently himseif a librarian or book-dealcr to whose eatalogue wc 
possibly owc that scholarly and remarkahlc Work ffAAVArjrj/, In 
this Work* we read of an ’lraqi bibliophile whose large trunk 
housed treasures of manuscripts which inciuded parchments, 

E^yptian papyri, Chincse paper and leather scrolts, each bear- 
ing the nanie of the scrlbe attested by the notes of from five 




to six generations of Jeamed men* 

The common wriUng-material was parchment or papjTUS 
down to The beginning of the third Moslem century, Certain 
official doeuments ViTitten on parchment and looted in the civil 
war between ai-Amin and ai-Ma'mQn were later washed clean 
and sold agaln.* After the beginning of the third century some 
Chinese paper was imported into al-'lraq, but soon the paper 
industry became indigenous, It was first into Samarqand, as we 
have already pointed out, that certain Chinese prisoners uitro- 
duced in 751 the art of manufacturing paper from flax, linen or 
hemp rags * The a ncient Ara bie word for paper, kåghad, is pro* 
bably of Chincse origin through Persian. From Samarqand the 
industry soon passed to aU' Iraq. At the instance of the Barma kid 
abFadl ibn-Yabya, who had been govemor of Khuråsån in 794, 
the first paper-mill was cstablished in Baghdåd.®' His brother 
Ja'far, Hårun’s vizir, had oarchment renlac«! hir »w«. 


* W. Bortlmld« 

pp, 2 j6-7. Cf. FtÅrjjft p, il, 

* ] bq-KhoJiJup, 


parchment replaced by paper In the 

* F. ^ É p, . 

A? tåt 3 fid cd. ( 0 -xXord, 1 ^8), 
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governjTi'Crtt ofRccs+* Othi?r Moslcfn towns erectcd ni il I & oti the 
plan of those in Samarqand- A native factory arose in Tihamah 
for the manufaeture of paper from vegetable fibre * At the time 
of abMaqdisi^ theSamarqand product was still coosidcrcd the 
finest* But in the following cetihiryi the eleventh, even bettcr 
paper was manufacturcd in such bj.'rian towns as TripoU.* From 
Western Asia the industry made its way at the end of the ninth 
eentury into the Delta of Egypt, where several tmvns had been 
for a long time experting to the Greek-speaking lands papyrus 
for writing-material under the name gard/is,^ By the end of the 
tenth century paper had succeeded inentirely displacing papyrus 

and parchment throughout the Moslem World. 

That there was an ilite of highly educaled men under the first 
"Abbasids is fully recognized, but how high the general level of ^ttUure 
culture was among the masses is not so easy to determine. A story 
about a si arvin g scholar of Baghdåd who hesitated to seli his 
books CA^en when his daughter was taken ill has beeii preserved 
in Yaqut * The answers sufamitted by the educated sLaye giri 
Tawaddud to the questions of the savants as reported in T/ie 

Tkeusand and Nights (nos* 43^-^ 0 

index of the degree of knowledgc attatned by the cultured person 
after HarOn and dmvn to the twclfth ccntur>^ According to 
Tawaddud intellcet is of two kinds: onc jnnate and the other 
acquired. Its seat is the heart, where God deposlls it and whence 
it ascends to the brain* Man has three hundred and sixtj vcins^ 
two hundred and forty bones and five senses* He is compounded 
of four elements; waterp earthp fire atid air. The stomach lics in 
front of the heart, to whicb the lungs are ventilators* The hver h 
the Seat of compassion; the spleen, of laughler; and the tw'O 
kidneys, of eunning* The head has five facultie^i sensation, im- 
aginatioop will, fancy and retention- The stomach is ihe home of 
all disease, and diet is the source of all healing. The planets are 
seven: the sun* the rnoon, Mercury* Venus, Mars. Jupiter and 

Saturn.^ 


^ Maqrfzi, nL Wirtp vaj. \i, p. ^ 4 . CL QalqMhfclidi, PP- 4^5'^- 

* S« p, 4^1 il- , . K L ^ 

* Niiir-o-Khujni*', jVilw/ji, tuL and Ti". Ctiarlc* SEheftf (Pirw^ laSl), tei(t 

^ '• fnsm Cf. fior/ft. S« p. II. fi* 13; QalqnJhiOKU^ viaL 

U ^ Vi^ Id*' ^ ^ C* I - 1-^ PP^ 

’* m *^'e riinéti of tbf PloJnniic *^I! Im* we« thew kaowa 

Ib the AuytWU BJid jMtnow, CrM/ifd/jW ff/ p. J 6 l. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINE ARTS 


IN as ,n h« p«try the Arab. a Semite. revealcd himKlf 

vfith a k«n apprtdiation of the particular and the subj^tive 
and with a delicate sm« for detail, but with no particular 
capacitj' for harmonizing and unifying the various parts into a 
great and unrted whole, Ilowever. in architetUire aPd painting 

particularly, he did not so carly artain a certain dcgree of pro- 

and stand stUI forover aftcr, as he did in his sdencesaftcr 
the tenth century. 

Of tho archite^al monuments which once adomod tho city 
of *^-Man5ur and aJ-Rashld no trace has b«n left. whcreaa Jo 
^ the nob^t survtving atructures of Jalam, tho Umay\-ad 
M^que at Damascus and the Dorne of the Rock at Jerus^dlm, 

r Umayyad period. The caliphal palacc 

f uMaA «rected by the founder of Baghdåd, as well 

as his Palacc of Etermty al-kku/<£) and the Ru?5fah 
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palace, buth for thc crown prince al-Mahdi; ^ the paJaces of the 
Barmakids at al-ShammasIyah; = the palace of the Pleiadea 
{a/-tAurayyd}, on whkh aUMu't adld (392-902), who res lo ned 
Baghdad as capitaJ afler Samarrap spent 41x^3000 din ara p^ and 
his adjoining palace styled thc Crown conipletcd by 

his son al-Miiktafi (902-81)^ the unique mansion of al-Muqtadir 
(9 o 8“32) designated the Hall of the Tree (ddr al-sAaJaraÅ) on 
account of the gold and siiver tree that stood in its pond, the 
Buwayhid rnansion known by the name al^Mu izilyah after 
Mu'ixz-al-Dawlah (932-67). w'hkh cost 1,000,000 dinars *~ali 
thesc and many others like them left no remains 10 give us an 
in kling of the splendour that was theirs. So complete was the 
dcstnictioA wrought by the civil war between al-^AmTn and al- 
Ma'mun* by the final devastation of the Capital by Hijlagu in 
1258 and by natural canses that even the siles of most of these 

palaces cannot today be identified. 

Omside of the Capital no '^Abbasid ruin can be dated with any 
degreeof probability prior to the reigns of al^^Mu tasim (833~42}i 
foundcr of Såmarrar and of his son al-Mutawakkil (847— 
861), the bu Ilder of its great mosque,* This congregational 
mosque^ which cost 700,000 dinars/ was rectangular and thc 
muttifoil arches of its vrindovvs suggest Indian infiuencei 
Neither here nor in the mosque at ahu-Didaf (also of the mid- 
ninth century) near Simarra has any trace been found of the 
tnt^rdA (prayer niche) in the qit/ak wall. The 
to have been a Syrian invention, suggesled in all Ijkelihood by 
the apse in ihc Christian chuteh." Outside, against the wall of 
the great mosque of Såmarra, rose a lower which is analogous 
lo the ancient Babylonian This tower was copied 

by ibn-TQlOn for the minaret of his mct$qijc (876-9), in which 
the pointed arch appears for the third time in Egypt, afler the 
repaircd mosque of Ainr (S27) and the l^iiomctcr (86 l)+ Such 
^ A hh aj^i d remains as have survived at al-Raqqah, of the la le 

^ Al-Khattb toI. i, pp. ^a-3. 

' One of thE CWf*ni cliMMtcri af BajflMliML 

* Miis'udip vris, p. I ifi. This pftlfl«: daliwfcd tw tater. 

* Khalib. vat. i. pp. 99 ^ 

* V2L''t]ubF, p, 360 ; MoqtliAp p, til- Vftqyt, vtA. liJ. p. tj, 

’ Eiti^ T. Rjchmorul, Jl/aif-riw fl-Jj /# r3T^ {LoniJon, i93*L 541 

cf. Ert*t Henfdd. £rjur iUrirkt Qber dtM ÅMigrohfHgwn Samarra 

(liertin. 1913)^ p. 10. SceabowtP'. ■ j ^ w 

» AboTc, p. iw. Thi* andent mtciojet with lt» spind oulfidc stMimj ilill cxiiti 

UEKler the DJLmc Malwijah (tha bctlt one). 
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eighth century, and at Samarra carry oii the tradition of Asiat ic, 
more particularly Perstan, architccturc in contrast to thc 
Umayyad striictures which bear clear traces of By^anrine- 
SjTtan art. Under the Slsårtid dynasty (A.D. 226'64i) a dis* 
tinet i ve type of Perstan architeeturc was developed, with ovoid 
or elliptieal dames, semictrcular arches, spiral lowers, indented 



^r> _ At^t, ■' Ptt (frimåi. 

STAGE TOWERS. ZIGGUXA7, OF THE ANU-AD Al) TEM RLE 

AT ASHGR (A RECONSTRUCTION) 


batdements, glazed walbtilea and metal-covcrcd roofs. This 
type became one of the most powerful factors in the formation 

of 'Abbasid art, 

The theologians’ hoslility to all forms of representat ional Paimini 
art’ did no more stop its devclopment aJong Islamic lines than 
did the more eicplicit koranic inju netion agaiiist wine en force 
prohibitton in Moslem society. Wc have alruady notieed thai 
al“Man?ur set upon the dorne of his paJaee thc hgure of a liorsc- 
man which might have served as a weathcrcock, that al-Amin 
had his pleasure boats an thc Tigris fash ioned Itke I ions, eagles 
and dolphina and that al-Muqtadir had a gold and silver tre« 
with eighteen branches planted in a huge tank in his palacc. 

1 See nbffrtp pp, * - 
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On either side of thc tank stood the statues of fiftcen horsemen. 
dressed in brocade and armed with lances, constantly moving 
as though in combat. 

The builder of Såniarra (S36), the Caliph al-Mu'ta^im, had 
the wails of his palace there omamcnted likc those of Qu?ayr 
Amrah with frcscoes of nude fem ale figures and hunting'SceneS) 
probably the work of Christian artists. His second successor, 
al-Mutawakkil, under whom this temporary capital reached its 
icnith,^ cmploycd for the mural dccoration of his palace Byiari' 
tine painters who had 110 scruples against including among the 
many pictures a church with monks.* 

In Islam painting was pressed in to the ser%'ice of religion at a 
rather late date and never became its handmaid as it did in 
Buddhism and Chrtstianity. The earliest record of any plctorial 
represen tat ion of the Prophet was noted by an Arabian traveller 
of the latc ninth century who saw it in the Chinese court,* but it 
may well have been produced by Ncatorians, The many repre- 
sentations of the Buratj seem to have taken for their prototype, 
through Fersian channets, Gneek centaurs or the human-headed, 
winged beasts of the earlier Assyrians. Moslem religious painting, 
however, does not make its ful 1 appearance un til the beginning 
of the fourtcenth centurj'. Its derivation was evidently from the 
art of the Orient al Christian churches, partkularly the Jacobite 
and the Ncstorian, as the researches of Arnold have shown,* and 
developed from book-dccoration. In miniature illustration the 
Manichacan influence is somedmes apparent,* Of the fcw 
Arabic W'orks dealing with the hlsttiry of islamte painters un- 

fortunately none have s urvi ved—so Uttle has been the interest 
in ^ubject. 


Theearliest Arabic manuscripts w ith miniatures that have thus 

far become availablc for study do not date befor« the thirteenth 
and twclfth Christian centuries, These mangscripts are Kaltlah 

ÆTMA . ■ . ^ ^ ^ - ■ ■ Jfh 11 t 1 n ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ 

and whosfi 



ufa^J?£mrtaAf aJ- y ariri*s 
decorations rcvcal artists who either worked under the influence 

‘ Hi. hmMinsi ife diic^ by yqabi, pp, 266 - 7 , »nd YfioOt. v^=J. iii, pp. 
T*fbo catuanta tlmt rtber coat al-MuLiwAJfbil " 


* « f n ft,- ii- , ‘ Muljwmlikil i94,<no,OQo dirtuuru. 

, „ Samarra < BirlUi, j 1 M 7 ) pi,. 1 ^ 1 ,^ 

A/itjn (O^ord, le.S) th iii 

p. TWrt. W, Arnold «nd AJslf Grohm»w,, TAt /ilamit '(Ltmdon 
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CtPÅmamn. jRm^ f 7^ P™> 

A SCENE FROM AI^IIARlRf. MAgntAH ii> 

A liclc man. with hjf vm behind hti hetidp ^ vis\Xtt\ by hi« friwnis 
}t!S.,.dAl<d AJl. (tj:^4). in Ih* Natianol Library. Vjcnmi 

such indepcndent paintcrs. But the prevaJIing idea that this 
production was due to non-eonformist Shrite tendcncics caimot 
be sound in view of the faet that Shfism did not prevail in 
Pefsia to the extent of becoming the State religion imtil the 
establishment of the Safawid dynasty in 1502. 

Since ear]y antiquity the Persians have proved themselves 
masters of decorati>'e design and colour. Through their efforts 
the indusirial arta of Islam attatned a high degree of excellence, 
Carpet-weavmg, as old as Pharaonic Egypt, was capecially de- 
velopcd. Hunting and garden scenes werc favoured in rug de* 
signs, and alum was used in the dye to render the many colours 
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of traditions deri ved from a Christian source or were Christians 
themselves, 5 ueb Moslems as cared to ignore the teaching of 
their theologians had first to employ Jacobite or Nestorian 
paintcrs until tbe Mosicms themselves had time to develop their 
independent artists, Persia with its old Indo-lraniati instinets 
and traditions was particularly fertile In the carly 
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fast. Dccoratcd stik fabrics, ihe product of Mosleiti hand*loonis 
in Egypt and Syria, were so highly prizod in Europe that they 
wcre chosen by Crusadcrs and othcr Westcrncrs, above all tex- 

tiles, as wrappings for relids of saints- 

In cfTamicSi anothcr art as ancidnt as Eg^'pt and Sussi the 
reproduction of tlio human form and of an i måls and p1ants^ as 
wdll as geomelric and epigrapbic figures ^ attalned a beauty of 
decorative style vinsurpassed in any othcr Moslem art.^ In spite 
of the prejudicial attitude of legisis^ whtch crystallizcd in the 
second and third Moslcm centurics against plastic as- well as 
pictonal art, pot lery and melal-work continued to prodticc dis- 
tinetive pieces second lo none in the M iddie Ages^ Qashåni tilei 
decorated with convenlional flowerSp which was introduced from 
Persia to Damascus, found great vogue, together with mosaic 
worfc^ in exterior and interior decoralion of buitdings. Betler 
I han any otherSj Arabic charaotera Jent themselves to decorative 
designs and became a powerful motif in Islamie art. Lhey even 
Ijceame religious symbols. Particularly in Antioch^ Aleppo, 
Damascus and such ancient Phoenician towns as Tyre were the 
processes of cnametling and gilding glass perfeeted* Amon g 
the treasures of the Louvre, the British Mnseum and the Arab 
Museum of Cairo arc exciuisitc pieees from Sårnaira and at-' 
Fuatat, including platcs, cups, vases, ewers and lamps for home 
and rnosqije use, painted with brilliant radiant lustres and 
acquiring through ihc ages metallic glazes of ehanging rainbow 

hue. 

The art of calligraphyy ivhich drew its prestige from its objeet Cpjli- 
lo perpetuate the word of God^ and enjoyed the approv^al of the 
Koran (68 : 1, 96 : 4)1 »ro« in the second or third Moslem een- 
tiiry and soon bccame the most highly prized art.* It was entlrely 
Islamlc and its influence on painting was appreeiable. Through 
It the Moslem sought a chantiel for his esthetic nature, wbich 
could not express itseif through the Tepresentation of animatc 
objccts, The cailigrapher held a position of dignity and honour 
far above the painter. Even rulcrs sought to win religious merit 
by copying the Koran. Arabic books of histoiy and jiterature 
have preserved for us with honourablc mention the names of 
several talligraphcrs, but kept their silence in the case of archi- 
tects, painters and metal-workers. Ameng the founders of Arabie 

*■ Gutoti ItT MSiSMlmm [ 11)26), pp. 36 7. 
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ciilligraphy werc al-Rayhani*^ (Rlbåni, t^34)p flourSslicd 
under al-Ma’mim and perfeeted the 5tyk natned after him; ihn- 
Muqlah (SS6-^o)p the ^Abbasid vizit whnse hånd waa cut off by 
the Caliph al-Rad i and who could still write elegantly wiih his Icft 
hånd and c ven by attaching a pen to the stump of his right one;* 
and ibn-al-Bawwåb^ (f io32 or 1032 )+ the son ofa porter of the 
andience chamber of Baghdåd and inventor of the 
style. The last pen man of the ^ Ab bisid period to achieve dis- 
tinetion was Vaqui aKMusta’^imi* the court calligraphist of the 
last *Abb^id caliph^ from whose name the Yaquti style deri ves 
its designat i on. Judging by the surviving specimens of the 
penmanship of VaqQi* and other renowned eaJUgtaphers of yore 
the artistic merits eannot bc placcd high* Calllgrapliy is perhaps 
the only Aral> art which loday has Christian ånd Moslem repre¬ 
sentatives in Constantinopte^ Cairo, Bclrdt and Damascus whose 
productions citcel in elegance and beauty any mastcrpicces that 
the ancients ever produced. 

Not only calligraphy bul ils associate arts» colour dccoration, 
jllumlnation^ and the whole craft of bookbindingp owed their 
genesis and bloom to iheir relation to the sacred book. Under the 
latc \Abb^ids began the art of book-detoration and Koran illu¬ 
mination which reached its highesldevelopment in the Saljuqand 
Mamluk periods. Here again the pictorial art of the Nesiorians 
and Jacobites was evidently the main influencing factor, l'he 
MosIcjti glider (mudAiiAAiA')^ who thug arosc after the calJi- 
grapher^ ranked sccond to him In importance. Afler the Koran 
the art was extended lo ind ude profane mamiscripts. 

The legisis' disapproval of music was no more cflfcctive in 
Baghdid ihan it had been befor* in Damascus, The ^Abbisld 
aUMahdi began where the last Umayyads ended. He invited 
and patron i zed Siyåt"' of M akkah (739“S5)j " whose song warmed 
the chilled more than a hot bath"p* and his pupil Ibrahim al- 
Mawslli (742-£04), who after his master bccame the patriarch of 
classical music. When young, Ibrahim, a dcscendant of a noble 
Persian family,^ w^as kidnapped outsidc al-Maw^^il and during 

* /finilp p. 119: Yiq&tp i/doAd' j VQil, v, JSp. 26$ 

* lbn-KluLllikikt3 k ^ oK pp. 3?0-7l; YiqOl, voU i\u p- 1 50 ^ 

ti. S‘lO. " 1 hn-KhiJ.liS(ikn r iip pp. Jt Nawttyri, toI, vU, pp. 3-4. 

* Set H. Moritz, AraAtg pl- S9. 

* *AtidtitLS.h IbaAVahhp a rmdiEum qf Khiiii'ili; toL ti, p. 7, 

* tdI. Tf, p. IL 4 - 5 , quotqd hy NuTiTkyri, tpI, iVf p, 3 S 9 . 

' dFfAnilj p. 14&; ilm-KhdlikåDj tdI, i, p. 14; Nuwiijii, «?!. w, p. jm. 
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his detention learned some of the brigands^ song^- He was the 
first to txiat the rbjThm with a wand^ and could detcct onegirl 
amonglhirty lutc-piayers and ask her to tighten thcsecond string 
of her ill-tuned instttiment^^ Latcr|^ al-Rashidtook Ibrahim in to his 
service as boon companioii^ besto’^^ed on him 150^000 dir hams 
and assigned hLm a monthly salary of 10,000 dirhams. From his 
patron the artist received occasional presents* one of vvhich is 
said to have amounted to 100,000 dirhams for a single song. 
Ibrahim had an Inferiot rival in ibn-jami^ a Quraj’^hite and 
stepson of Siyåt- In the judgment of the Ibrahim was the 

greatest of the musiclans in versatiJityp but ibn-Jamt^ had the 
sweetest note"^*,* When a favovirqd court minstrel was asked by 
llårun for his opinion of ibn-Jamfj his rcply was: "HoW can 1 
describe honey* which is sweet however you taste 

I he refined and daszUng court of al-R ashid patronissed music 
and singingi as it did soence and art, to the extent of becoming 
the centre of a galaxy of musical stars Salaricd niusiciariia 
accompanied by men and women slave singers thrived in it and 
fum ished the theme for numberless fantastic aneedotes tm- 
mortalizcd in the pages of the Ag/tém * FtAristt NiAdyaA, 
and, above alh the Ar^A/an NigAfs- Two thousand such singers 
took part in a musical festival under the caliph^s patronage» His 
son al-AmIn held a siniilar night entertaimnent in which the 
personnel of tlie palaccp both male and female, danced till dawn*^ 
While the army of al-Ma'mun was invesling Baghdid al-AmIn 
sat pathetieaJiy in his palace on the bank of the Tigris Jistening 
to his favourite smging giri s.® 

Another protegé of al-Rashld was Mukharlq (f 845)* a 
pupil of Ibrahim. When young, Mukhariq was bought by a 
worriian singer who heard him in his father s buteher shop cry-* 
in g in his beautiful and powerful voice his father*s meats. He 
later passed into the possession of liarfln, who freed htm^ re- 
warded him writh lOOpOoo dinars* and honoured him with a seat 
by the cahph^s side- One evening he ivent out on the Tigris and 

* ™t m, p. 2AD, I. 4. Cf, Bborvr, p. ^75, » Vflt. ifp. p* 4 ^ 
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started to sing, Immediatdy torchcs begati to move to and fro in 
thc strects of Baghdåd in the bands of people arucious to hcar the 
master-singer.' 

Al-Ma'mun and al-Mutawakkil had as a cup companion 
Ishåq ibn-ibråKtm al-Maw|iU (7G7-S50), dean of the musicians 
of his age.* .After his father, Ishåq personlficd thc spirit of classi- 
cal Arabic mustc. As an alE-round musici an he was ^'the greatest 
that Islam had produced".* He claimed, as did also his father 
and Zirylb, that it \vas thc_;V mu who prompted his melodtes. 

These and other virtuost of the halcyon days who won undylng 
farne as companions to the catiphs were more than musicians' 
they were endowed with keen wits and retentive memories welj 
stocked with choice verses of poetry and delightful aneedotes. 
They were singers, composers, poeta and scholars well versed in 
thc sciendfic lore of the day. Under them stood the instrument¬ 
alists (sing. (idrié), among whom the lute was generally most 
favoured; the viol (raååi) was iised by inferior perfonners, Therj 
came th e ainging giris (aing. whoasarule pcrformcd 

while concealed behind ciirtains. Such giris came to be a 
necessary adomment of the harem and their keeping and 
training devclopcd into an important industry. For one educated 
by Isijåq. a messenger of the go vemor of Egypt offered 30,000 
dinars, which sum was matched by an envoy of the Byzantinc 
emperor and inereased to 40,000 by a messenger of the ruicr of 
Khuråsån. Isbåq solved the problem by freeing the giri and 
marrytng her,* 

The caliphal housc in Baghdad, more than that of Damascus, 
devcloped se veral distinguished Jutanlsts, singers and composers. 
Of all the 'Abbåsids Ibrahim ibn-al-Mahdi, brother of Harun 
and in Si7 rival caliph of al-Ma’mun, acquired the greatest farne 
as musician-singer.* Al-VVåthiq (842-7), who performed on the 
Jute and cximposed a hundred melodies,* was the ffrst caliph 
mustcian. Aftcr him both al-Munta;ir (861-2) and al-Mu'taii 
(866-9) show-ed some poetical and musical talent.* But the on ly 
real caliph musician was al - Mu'tamid (S70-93), in whose 

' JgAJMi. toI, ni, pp, ajT-S, Cf. Nuurayri, JViAd^aJk, ral. U, n. tof. 
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presenen the geographer ibn-^Khurdidhbili delivered bis oration 
Oli mtisic and danee, a notable contribution to our knowledge 
of ibeir State at that time.^ 

Among the many Greefc works transiated in the golden age mwimi 
of the 'Abbåsjds were a few dealing with the spcculati^'e theory 
of music. Two such AHstotcIian works were done into Arabic 
under the titles Kitab at-Masa il {ProbUmata^ and Ktidb fi 
at-Nafs {De amma)* by the famous Nestorian physktan 
Hunayn ibn-bbåq (80^-71). who also traoslated a work by 
Galen under the title KUåb ai-Sawt {De voce). Eudid had two 
titles ascribcd to hint in Arabie, Kitåb at-Nagham (book of 
itielody), a pscudo-Euclidian work, and ATtVå# o/-Gd««>»(cation).* 
Aristoxenus, of the fourth century B.C», ivas known chieAy by 
his Kitsb ai-Iqa (rhythm)* and Nicomachus, Aristotk’s son, 
through Kitsb at-Musiqi al-Kahår (opus major on music).* The 
Brethrcn of Sincerity (tenth centmy), some of wbom were 
evidentiy musical theorists, classified music as a branch of 
mathcmatics and venerated Pythagoras as the founder of its 
theory,* It was from these and other Greek w'orks that the Arab 
authors aequired ihcir firsi scientific ideas on music and beeame 
schooled in the phj'sicat and physiological aspects of the theory 
of sound. The scientific-mathematical side of Arab music w'as 
therefore derived from the Greek, but the practical side, as the 
researehes of Farmer’ have shown, had purely Arabian models. 
About this time the word mitsiqi^ later mtmqa (music), was 
borrowed from the Greek and applied to the ihcoretical aspects 
of the science, Icaving the ol^ Arabic term ghina„ used 
hitherto for both song and music, to the practical art. QitSr 
(guitar) and urgbun (organ), as names of instruments, and other 
technical terms of Greek origin now appear in Arabic. The organ 
was clearly an importation from the Byzantines. Tw'O organ 
constructors fiourished in the twelfth ccntuiy, abu-abMaJd 
ibn-abi-abllakam (filSo) of Damascus and abu-Zakar 7 ya’ 
Vahya al-Bayasi, who was attaehed to the service of Saiåh- 

al-Din.* 

* volr viij^ SpS-103, 
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Musical writers after the Gr^iek school were led by the 
phibsophcr al-Kindip who floi^ifthcd tn the second half of the 
ninth ocntury and whosc works, as noted before^ bear the earliest 
traces of Grcck influence. Al-Kindi is creditcd with six works> 
in One ofwhich wefind the first definite use of notation among the 
Arabs. Not only al-Kindi but scveral of the Icadlng Moslem 
phtlosophers and physkians were musical iheorists as wdl. 
AJ-Råzi (865^25) cotnposed at least onc such work, dted by 
ibn-abl-Usaybrah.^ Al-Fåråbi (f 950), hiniself an accompliahed 
lutc porformer, was the grcalt'st writer on the theory of music 
diiring the Middlc Agea. Besides w-riting commentaries on 
various lost warks of Euclid he produced three original works. 
Of these Kifdå a/-/Ca^ir* was the most aiithoritative in 

the East, In the West his compendium of Sciences^ /Jjfa a/- 
^ tVwm* (Vf bemg the earliest and best known of the 

Works dealing with music to bc rendered in to Latin, exerted 
powerful infiuence. Besides the wrUings of al-Foråbi thosc of 
ibn-Sma ("f lOJ7)i who abndged earlier works and includcd iti 
his a/-SAi/é' a study of music, and of ibn-Kushd (f i igS) were 
translatcd into Latin and becamc text-books in Western Europe. 
As for al-Ghazzali (f 1111), it was his defence of (music 

and ^ng)* that caused music to play such an Lmportant part in 
the ritiial of the Sufi fraternities, 

Most of these tcchnieal treatises unhappily have been lost in 
the original Arabic music, with its notation and its two con- 
stituent eJeoicnts of 9^3^Aam (mclodic modes) and Ifa (rhythmic 
modes), has been therefore transmitted by word of mouth only 
and has been finally lost. Arabic chants today are scant in 
mejody but strong in rhy ihm, and no modem person can interpret 
properly ihe few surAiving works on clstssical music or under¬ 
stand fully the mcaning of their ancieni designations of rhythm 

and their srientific termtnology^ Many such térms may bc iraeed 
to Persian and In dian orjgins, 

É I P' ^ S« silHJVr, p+ 373 ^ tt, 1 . 
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We have dwelt at some Icngth on thc first two and a half 
centuries of ihc 'Ahbåaid pcriod (750-1000) because this was a 
forniativé perlod dunng which Mosleni civilixation teceived that 
distinctivc stamp whlch It has relalned down to our time. In 
theology and law, in science and philosophy, In litera ture and 
the humanltieSi Islam is today virtuaUy what il efas nuie centuries 
ago. Its scHools of thought, developed theni ha^'c pcrslsted in 
some form to thc present day. Among thosc schools the sects are 

thc mofit important. 

The ratlonallstic Mu^tazilah movement, whleh had ils in- i^i4cn- 
ception under thc Umayyads, assnmed significant importance 
under thc early 'Abbisids, particularly under al-Ma’mQn, urthoJMtr 
whuse philosophlcal interests and proclivities raised thc new 
creed to a State religion. Under the influence of his Mu taxilite 
judge ibn-abi-Duwad,^ al-Ma'mun Usued in Si 7 a momentous 
proclamation declaring the dogma of "the creation of 

thc Koran**, in opposition to thc orthodox view of its etemnl 
character as the unereated word of God in the sense that in 
its actual form, in its Arabk language, thc Koran is the iden- 
tical reproduction of a celesftial originaJ.* This new dogma of 
"thc creation of the Koran" soon beeame the touchstone of 
Moslcm belief. Even judges had to pass its test. In 833 thecaliph 
issued his infamous edict that no qadi who did not subscribe to 
the view of the creation of the Koran could hold his ofTicc or be 
appointed to qne. At the same time he instituted thc ntihftah, 
an inquisitoriat tribunal for the trial and conviction of those 
who denied his dogma-* Thus by a strange irony of fate did the 
movement which was supposed to stand for free-thought become 
a deadly instrument for suppressing thought. 

‘ S«e ihn-lthiHiliin, 'ol- i. PP- PP- ' 'J?l '»V* 
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This was not the first tinn; I slam perscculcd hercsy. The 
Umaj^ad Hishåm (7^4-43) had ordered the rxccution of al-ja’d 
ibn-Dirham for teaching that the Koran was created’ and had 
puttodeathGhaylån abDLmashqi (tho Damascene) forniaintain- 
ing the doctrmc of free wilir* and both al-Mahd! and al-Hådi 
had^ crucified a number of tiiiiJiqs? But this miJ^nak of al- 

Ma mun was the hrst sj'steniatic tnquisttion in to heresy and the 
earlicst fomtal altcmpt to stamp it out, 

The leading victEm of the miJtnah was Ahmad ibn-T.Ianbal,' 

whosc bold and stubborn championship of the cause of ton- 

servative orthodoxy constitutes one of the glamorous pages in 

ils his^tory. The persecut ion of the orthodox continued under 

aI-Ma'mun's two successors. But in the second year of his reign, 

848, al-Mutawakkil rumed the tahl« on the Mu'taailites and 
restored the old dogma. 

Aniong the leaders of the Mu taaihtc school of this period was 

al-Na??åm (f 845). Thb "sheikh of the Mu'taiilites” en- 

doavonred to check the Persian dualEstic tendencies in Islam 

and proclalmed thal doubt was the fir^t absoiute requirement 

of knowledgc.* His system rccalis in the main Anaxagoras. 

Al-Na?fåni counted among his pupils the encyclopaidist al-Jåhi? 

of al-Ba^rah (f 868-9).* Auother earjy Jeader was Mu'ammar 

ibn-'Abbåd al-Sulami* (f ca. 835), a Qadarite who entertained 
Indian tdeas. 

On the theolpgical side the man credited with expJoding the 
Mu'tazilite theories and re-cstablishing the orthodox creed which 
has slnce become the htritage of Sunni Islam was abu-aJ-fJasan 
'Ali al-Ash'ari of Baghdad (f 93a descendant oV the 
arbitrator abu-Musa. "Al-Mu'tazilah", in the words of a pious 
Moslem, -'carried their heads high, but their dominion ended 
when God sent al-Ash'ari." Starting as a pupil of the Mu'tazilite 
theologian al-Jubba’i*(t 915-16), al-Ash'ari later in life changed 
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fronts^ iHTid in hts polcrriics agsinst hi^ former maters the 
same weapons of logical and philosophical argumentation which 
they had introdueed and developed. Thus hc became, in addi¬ 
tion to his other aehievementSp the founder of sehol astic theology 
in islam After him the scholastic attempt to reconeile 

religions doctrine %4th Greek thought bccamc the supreme 
feature of Moslem intellectnal life as it was of medieval Christian 
life. To aUAsh\iri is also attributed the introduction of the for- 
mula ^i7a kay/ (without modality), according to which onc is 
expeclcd to accept ihc anthropomorphie expresslofis in the Koran 
without any expJanation demanded or given. This neTA- principle 
ser^'ed as a damper on free-thought and researchs It was witb a 
view to propagating the Ash^arl system of theology that the 
famous NizUmlyah se min ary was eslablished by the Saljuq vizir. 

Al-Ash^ari was followed by al-Ghazzåli® (L* Algaxel), 
quest iona bly the greatest theologian of Islam and one of its 
noblest and most original thinkers. It was abGhaazSli who fixed 
ihe ultimale form of the Ash^arTyah and estahlished its dicta as 
the universal creed of Islam. This *Tather of the church in 
Islam*^ has since become the final authorlty for Sunnite ortho- 
doxy. Moslems say that if there couJd have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, al^Ghazzali would have been the man. 

Abu-tfamid abGhazzåJi was born in 105S at Tus, Khuråsan, 
where he died in n 11. Hc reprodaeed in his religious expedonce 
all the spiritua] phases devdoped by Islam. Here ane his own 
words^ 

Ever since 1 was under twenty {now 1 am over fifty) ... 1 have nol 
ceased to investigate every dognia or beliefi No Batinilc d-id I come 
across wiihout desiring to invcsiigate hU eMierkismj no ?åhiritc, wi ih- 
out wishing to arx^ulrc the gist of his Hicraltsittj 00 philosopheti^ withoui 
wantbig tp Icuni ihe tssence of his phDosophy; no d^aJectical *heo- 
logiati {mwMAa/Um], without striving to aseertain ihc ohject of his 
dialectics ond ihcology; np Sufi, wlthout oovelmg to probe the seeret of 
his Sufistn; no ascetic, wLlhout trying to ddve into the origio pf his 
asceiicismj no atheistic without gtopiiiig For ihe causes^ of 

his bold athebm and wffrfTywwr. Such was the rniqucnchable ihlnst 
of my soul for investigadon from the cady days of my youth, an 
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Starting his religions life aa orthodox, aJ-Ghaizåli soon turncd 

Sufi, and when still under twenty hc had broken with all the 

past. In I0t)l he waa appointed leeturer at the Nizaniiyah in 

Baghdad, where ht became a sceptic. Four years latcr he re- 

tumed to Sufism after a terrifie spiritual struggle that Icft him 

a physjcal and moral wreck. Intclleetualism had failed Kim. 

^ dervish he roamed from place to place enjoying peace of 

soul and acquiescence of mind. After about twetve years of rc- 

tirement in various placcs^ inciuding two years of retreat in Syria 

and a holy pilgrlmage, he returned to Baghdad to preach and 

teach, There he composed his masterpiecc ' tf lutn at- Din* 

(the revjvirieation of the scienc« of religion). The mysticism of 

this nnork vitati zed the law, its orlhodoxy leavened the doctrine 

of Islam. In it and in such other -Works of his as Fåtifyat al- 

• Utumf Tahdfut ai-Faldiifatt* at-fqtisdd fi ortho- 

dox speculation rcachcd its culm in ating point These works 

deposed fiqh from the high rank it had usurped, ”mploy^ 

Grcek dtalectic to found a pragmatic system and made 

philosophy palatable to the orthodox school of thcologians. 

Partly transbted in to Latin beforc j i jo, they exerted marked 

influence on Jcwish and Christian acholasticism. Thomas 

Aquinas, one of the greatest theologians of Christi anity, and 

later Pascal werc indireetly affeeted by the ideas of al-Ghazzåii, 

who of all Moslem thinkers camc nearest to subscribing to 

Christian \dewa, The scholastic shell constructed bv al-Aih'arl 

and al-Ghazzali has held Islam to the present day, but Christen- 

dom succeeded in break mg through tts scholasticisra, partlcu- 

larly at the time of the Protestant Revolt. Since then the West and 

the Kast have parted company. the former progressing while the 
latter sttvod still. 

Sufism* is the form which mysticism has talten in Islam. Jt is 
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not so miich a set of doctrines a$ it Is a mode of thinking and 
fceling in ihc religions domain- Moslem mpticism represents a 
reaction against the intclIectuaJism of Islam and the Koran and 
theformalism which dcvelopcd as a consequence* Psychologically 
ks basis should be sought in the huntan aspiration to a personal, 
dircct approach to, and a more intense cxpcricnce of, the deity 
and religious tnith. Like o ther Istamic movements Sufism traces 
its origin to the Koran and the hadlth. Such versea as 4: 96, 

9 ■ ^ ^ Jp 31 * 47 * condemnitig "greed aftcrthe chance good things 
of this present life^*^ commcnding ^khose wbo tum to God^* and 
emphasizing '^tnist in God, for God is a sufficiont gtiardianare 
not lacking in the Koran. Mnh^^mmad^sown relation to God hada 
mystical aspcct, namely, a direct consciousnessof di vine prescncOp 
and the Sufb came to considcr themselves the true interpreters of 
the esotcTJc teaching of the Prophet as preserved in the hadlth. 

Beginning simply as an ascetic life, mainly contemplati^'c, 
such as was conrmonly practised by Christian monks^ Sufism 
during and after the second Islamic century developed into a 
syneretk movementi abaorbing manyelements from Christianity^ 
Neo^Platonism^ Gnosticism and Buddhism« and passing through 
mysticah theosophical and pantheistic stages. Wool (^u/) was 
adopted as a dress in imitation of Christian monks, from vhom 
was also borrowed the idraJ of ceLibacy which orthodox Islam 
never cncouraged. The practice of solitary meditations and pro- 
longed viglis Likewise show Syrian mon astic Influence. 1 he Sud 
fratemily right way),^ which developed in the thirteenth 

century^ with its master and novice (mund), corre- 

sponding to the Christian relation of clergy and beginner^ ap- 
proaches the monastic orderSp. nolwithstanding the apCMi^ryphal 
tradition ^*no monasticism in Islam^L The frater- 

nity^s religions service calLcd dAiJtr^ is the only elaboratc 
ritual in Islam and betrays Christian titanies as a spurec.^ The 
Su6 cschatological traditions w^ith their Antichrist^ suggeat that 
the fratemities found many rccruits among those newly con- 
verted to Islam from the oldcr forms of monotheism+ 

The term Sufi appears first in Arahic Jiterature in the middlc Aicctid«ni 
□f the ninth century applied to a certain class of ascctics.* The 

^ Sur. 46:19^ /rv- * and. mfnliCHr^ of Qod** nimi^; sQr. 33:41. 

* R^olil A. Nidiclwrt, TA^ (t^ndon, 1914). 

* ftom Aramftur Qi, Milt. 24 : Hev* 

l J ? thui. 1 1; j6. ■ Jlhki tdI, i, p, ajj. 
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first individual on whom ihc name Sufi was bestowcd, and that 
by latef tradition, was the fantom occuhist Jabir ibn-Hayyåri 
(fl- rii. 776), who professed an a^cetic doctriw of his own. His 
contcmporan’' Ibrahim ibti-Adham of BaJkh (f ca. 777) may bo 
taken as a type of this early quiotist asceticism In the 

Sufi logend of h?s con version» e\^idently niodclkd upon the story 
of BuddhaIbrahim appears as a king's son who^ while hunting, 
heard some mystorious voicc waming him that he was not 
rreated for such a purpose- Thereupon the prineely sportsman 
dismounted and for c ver abandoned the path of worldly pomp 
for that of asceticism and piety, According to another legend his 
con version camc as a result of ha vin g obsdir\'‘cd fvom rhe window 
of his palace a beggarcontentedly enjoying a mcal of stalc bread 
soaked in water and seasoned vrith coarse salt. When assured by 
the beggar ihat hc was fully satishedp Ibrahim put on hair- 
cloth and took to a wandering I i fe. * After his Sufi converaioni 
IfarShlm migrat ed to Syria, Avhere Sufism had its eatliest organ¬ 
isation^ and lived by his own labdur. 

Under the stimulus of Christian as well as Hellen istic ideas 
Moslem asceticism became mystical in the second Moslem 
century; that is, it began to bc regarded by its devotecs as an 
eniotional means of purifying the human soul* so that it may 
know and love God and be unitéd wUh Him» rather than as a 
means for winning His revi-ard in a fil ture world- Thb Sufi 
knowledge (pta^ri/a^) of God is a form of gnosis achieved by the 
inner lighr of the individual soul^ in contrast to the knowledge 
(’/Zf/x) of Him by the intellect or through acquiescence in the 
accepTed tradition. The doctrine of gnosis was developed by 
abu-Sulayman al-Dåråni (f S4gt-5o), whosc tomb in Darayya 
near Damascus was still an object of pilgrimage in the days of 
Vaqui.^ Bul the first Sufi of the mystie, as opposed to the ascetiCp 
school was Ma'ruf ahKarkhip of the Baghdad echoolp who died 
in 015+ Originally a Christian^ or possibly a ^Sbian/ MaVuf was 
descrilied as a God-inioxicated man and venerated as a saint. 
His tomb at Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris is still a 
great re&ort for pilgrims and al the time of al-QushajTi^ (t 1074) 

■ T- ttukft ui yi^irrwÉX/ (1904), I ja 

» Scc ibn-'AukiXp. vol. ilp pp. Kutubi, vol, i* pp, j-j; al-Qpi4^Ayri^ ^ 7 - 

/fiiJlak (Caira^ I pp. 9 * ¥ul+ il, p, 

* Cf. ni-FiujwIrir tr+ K+ A. Nlc:haiKill (LcydcEi* p, 114.. 
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prayer at it was considtiTcd a sureremedy for Llmslck. According 
to the mystic prlociple nothing rcaUy cxbts hut God» God is 
ctmial Ix^auty, and thc path leading to Him is lovo. Love thus 

becomos the essenee of mvsticbm. 

■■ 

From speculative mysticismi Sufism advancod to theosophy. Ti»o»pbjf 
In effccting thia transition, which took place during the period 
of translation from Grcek, HeUonistk influence was paramount. 

The cxponent of Sufi theosophy ’was dhu-al-Kun^ ail-MLsri 
(Lo. thc Kgyptian)i of Nubian parentSj- vvho died at al-Ji^ali 
(Gizeh) in S6o. Sufis in general oonsider this ascctic ihc 
originator of thcir doctrine- Thoy ntinibcr him amon g the ir 
ftrst gtifås (pivots of the u ni verse) and folio w the mention 
of his name by the invocation **May God sanetify bis in- 
most soul It was dhu^aJ-Nun ^'ho gave Sufism its 

permanent shape^ He introduced thc idea that the true know- 
iedge of God is attained by one mcans only, ecstasy (wtijd). 

Al-Alas^udi^ tells ns ihat dhu-al-Nun was wont to wander amid 
the ruined montiments of his native Egypt endoavouring to 
decipher their myslcrious figures as a key to thc lost Sciences 
of antiquity. 

The step from theosophy to pantheisnt was not dlfhcult and 
was made chicfiy under Indo-lranian infliienccs. The Ag/id ft i*" 
has preserved for tis at Icast oiie portrayal of an unmisiakable 
Buddhistic view of life, and the monks described by 

were either In dian sadhus^ Buddhist monks or iheir 
imitators.* A Pcrsian, BayazTd^ aLBistimi (f ca, ^7S)< whose 
grandfather was a Magian* probably introduced ihe doctrine 
of /artat seif-annihilaiion, possibly a refleclion of Buddhist 
Nirvana. Another Persian, ahHallaj (the carder)# was in 9^2 
fiogged^ expK:»sed on a gibbet, then decapitated and burned by 
the'Abbasid inquisition for havtng declared, am the Truth^^ 

QrCr God). HU '^cnicifi.5(ion" made him the great Sufi martyr, 
flU mystic iheory is made clear in these verses: 

^ "'The TU an of thc Appitied la JcFCLAh in Kornn 21 DhLi-iaJ-Nflji't rf^l- 

tianLi« wu Thnwtna ibll-Tt:i4^liun. 

■ p, KJi U ujwbit p. 10Or 

* Vot, lir pp. 

^ VoL iiL p, 14, 11 . ■ f/dVifad*, tdI. ppr, J 46-?, 

^ Ignu Goldiihcrj ed. EubuiiTer (J^e'Iiieliwfif, 

* T'i;ir. pfntmn^utian at Ar. alpu-VsLtid. CJvdujrir pp. ihir^KLi4l]ii.un, 

j, p, 439, 
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f cim Hc whom I lov*, and | [c wliom ] love b L 
W« afc two Knub dwcflm^ in onp body* 
tliDU int, thnu seest Hltni 
And tvhen Ihpu 5«st Him, tUoii serst Lia bntli+* 

Al-I; 1 al!åj's tomb in west Baghdad st^icU till now iis that of a 
saint. But the grcatesl monist and pantheist Sufi was Muhyi-al- 
DTn ibn-'Arabi (i 165” 124*^) of Spain, whose tomb at the foot of 
Mt. QåslyGn in Damascus is today encloscd in a [arge mosque 
bearing his namo. Uniike auch orthodox Siifis as al-Ghazzåli 
and al-Junayd of Baghdåd fj' 910),* ibn**Arabi endeavoured to 
reduce Sufism to a seicn« ■whlch he intended to have reserved 
for circles of initiales. The devdopment of ihe pantheistic idea 
that all is God was due to bim. 

In the field of mystic poetry the Arabs produeed only one greai 
name, that of the Egyptian ibn-abF 5 rid, 1181-1235^ whos* 
maaterpiece is a long ode (rhyming in formi ng an exi^uisite 

hymn of divine love. On the other hånd, almost all Persian poets 
of the first ordcr, e.g. SaMi, flåfiz and al-Ruml, were mystics. 
But in the field of phtiosophic Sufism the Arabic-writing worid 
can claim two of the greatest intellects Islam cvcr produeed, 
al-Fåråbi and al-Ghazzi 1 i, It was the latter who reconeiled 
Sufism, with its many unorthodox practices, with Islam and 
grafted mysticism upon its intellectualism. 

For the first five Istamlc eenturles, that form of religious 
cjtperiencc termed Sufism stood almost entirely on an individ u al 
basis. Small circles of disciples and followers did clustcr round 
the personality or memory of some tnspiring teacher, as in the 
case of al-yallaj, but such organtzed bodies were loca! in 
provenicnce and not of permanent character. Before the dos« 
of the twelfth Christian century self-perpetuating corporations 
began to appear. The first fratern i ty {Jsriqak) eslablished on 
such a principle was the Qadirite, so named after the Peraiati 
'Abd-al-Qådir al-jTlani or al-jTli (1077-1166},* who flourished In 

‘ Ilæ-KkJliltiui, toI. i, p. ifii, Cf, R. A. N ichoboa, Studitt in htamk MyUlHtm 

(CunlnldEi, 19IJ ], p. 84 ; Louis ^tu^SEium, mar{^ wtyiiiaut dt 

(Pum^ 1921); vdL Wy p. 5 iSp 

* Quali^yriT l*p. Hujwfri^ pp. 

. ^ (iWrtt, iSoih pp. Os-lja; tr, enrinlf 

by NicncHicifl, S^dietf pp, 

* Ttw best ciiaiit hiogniphy ii in st-DWiabi, "Ta’rikh d-lsliim'' D S 

MaTEokrath in J^nal Royal Atiatif Saeitfy (1907), jip. 267.310. On hi* nunicki 

ux Sh»ttttnj»wfi, al-AirJr (CaJftp, 1304), whieb hu an ia tnniEUi TS unuoni 

dI ol-JnSm cntitlcd Rntiilt al-Ghayt^ 
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Baghdid. The order. one of the most tolerant and charitable, 
now claims folJouers throughout the vvhole Moslem world, 
induding Algeria^ Java and Guinea. The sccond fratemity m 
order of antiquity wa^ the Rifa'ite» foundcd by Ahmad al-Rifa'i 
(t 1175), who^ memhcrs. like those øf other fratcmities, can 
perform strange featSi such as swallowing glowing; embers* live 
serpents and gJass^ or passing needles and knives through their 
bodies. Then came the MawlamteSj commonly known as the 
whirJing dervishcSp whose order centres upon the great Persian 
poet Jalal-ahDln aLRnmi* who died in QGniyah (Konieh) in 
1^73+ In opposition to the general MosJcm practke al-Rumi gave 
an im portart t place to music in the ceremønles of his or der. The 
order has aLvvays had as its superior one of his descendants who 
Jived irt Quniyah. The superier enjoyed the privtlege of girding 
the ticw sultan-caliph of Tarkey witb his s word. 

Various other mdependent fratcrnities developed in various 
countries at different times, rangmg in thcir Sufism from ascetic 
quietbm lo pantheistic antinomianism. In moat instances the 
founder of the ordcr beeame hJmself the centre of a eultp invested 
with dMne or quasi-divine powers,. and the headquarters of his 
ordcr developed into a foyer of saint-worship. In Africa the 
slrortgest religious brotherhood is the ShSdhilitCp^ founded by 
Ali al-Shadhili (f 1258). which b especially strong in Morocco 
and runbia and has subnirders under special names^ Islam jn 
Morocco is character bed by saml-worshipto a greaterdegree than 
perhaps in any other country, The modern Sanusi brotherhoodt 
with headquartcrs In the oasis of Kufra and former ly In Jaghbub, 
was founded in 1837 by the Algerian Shaykh al-Sanusi and is 
clcarly dbtinguishablc from the preceding ordets in being a 
congregation-stale with pol 1 tical and military as well as religious 
aims. The Icading nadve fraiemity of Egypt b the Badawr, afler 
Aliniad al-Badawi (f 1276)+ whose centre is at Tanta. iti Turkey 
one of the strongest orders b the Baktasht, noted for its con- 
ncctiort with the Janbsarieg* Thb ord er, which became firm ly 
cstablbhcd about iSOOt rncourages cclibac)% reveres *Ali and 
shows traces of Chrbtian influcnce in its theolog>\ h sceins to 
represent a scct rat her than a Sufi fratern i ty* Beside?^ inheriting 
the old religions of Asia Minor the dervish orders of that country 

* On thi* lee *bu-*l-Ntawilhih ol-Sh^dMEt, (>dfr<fp*A* a/-/iårÆf (Bnmuni*, 

ij 09 }| tr. EdwarJ Juijit ///MminaftM tM JtféAmii Jifyiftjrum (PrinDctfln, 
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have preacr^'^ed traces of shamanisn>f which the carly Turks 
broilght with them from Central Asia- 

The Sufi orders represent the only ecclesiastical organisation 
in lalam. The members, commonly caJled dervishes,* live in 
special quarters, termed taklyaki såwiyah or rikdf^ which at the 
same time serve as social centfeSp a funetion which the mosque 
fails to perform. The fratemity may havCt in addition to the 
masters and neophytes, a third class of afhliated lay members 
who are subject to the guidance of the superior of the order. 

Besides introducing a form of monasticLsm and ritual® the 
Suhs made other contributions lo Islam. Thcy were evident]y 
rcsponsible for the diffusion of the rosary (sub^^k) among Mos- 
lems.® Today only the puritanical Wahhåbis eschew the rosary, 
regarding it as an innovation {åiiT aÆ). Of Hindu □rigin^ thb instru¬ 
ment of devot ion waa probably borrowed by the Sufis from the 
Kastern Christian churches and not dircetly from India. During 
the Crusadcs the rosar}' found its way into the Roman CathoUc 
West. The first mention of the rosary in Arabic literature was 
made by the poet laurcate abu-Nuwas (| ^<3, Bio).^ The cele- 
brated mystic al-Junayd ff 910) of Baghdåd used it as a means 
of attaining a staleof ecstasy * and when once a critic remonstrated 
with him for the use of such an innovation despitc his reputation 
for sanciity, al-Junayd repliedi wiJI not renounce a path thal 
has led mc to God”^^ 

Moreover, Sufism founded and populariaed the cult of saint- 
hood. Veneration of saints ffnds no sanetion in ihe Koran. It 
sprang up, following the Christian practice, in response to the 
mystic call and to mcc£ the need of bridging the gap between 
man and God in fslamic theology. While ihere is no format 
canonization in Islam, popular acclaim based upon the per- 
formance of miracles {k^råm^t) constitutes a samt {wali^ friend 
of God)* IJy the twcifth centuiy^ the original fceling common lo 
boih Sunniles and Shf Ites that the invocation of saints was an 
idolatrous form of worship had been dissipated by a philo- 
sophical reconeUiation of sainthood with orthodox principles, 
effccted mainly through Sufi influence. When it came to the 

T Ar fcDtii Pt-Fj., [scor, ri«d^+ a inriuljHr^qinK 

^ u critJciini t^r AO ertkidjp'K Moalctn s« Ibn-al Jawn, pp, zGs /ftf. 

* IgnjLi Golilidtier jo dtj: rthgi^i^ vol. %xl pp, 

Pr 164 , 

■* jOp p. lofi, L I S. Cf. nsn-^QmiiirbaJij. joSi -t- 2. * QusluijTip p. 35. 
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question of rank aniong "tho friends of A1lah'\ tJn^ chivalrous 
Sufis maintained the pririciplo of conipkte cquality bfttw&en the 
sexe3.^ Th«y. for instance, accordf5d Rabi'ah ab'AdawTyah 
(fli. 717 ''^!) of aJ-Ba^ah, a mysEic woman of noble life and 
lo vely character, first place in the list of salnts. Since then 
Råbi^ah has becomc saint par excellence of the Sunnite 
hagiology^^, When young shc was Sold as a slave^ but on seeing 
^ radiance round her while she praycd her master freed her. 

Shc refused to marry and lived a life of extremc asceticism and 
other-worldliness. She soon bccame a revered guide alang ^*the 
mystic way"^ inculcating penitence^ patience, gratltude^ holy 
fear, voluntary poverty and utter dcpcndence upon 

God. Asked whethershe hated Satan^ Råbi'ah replied: ^^My lo%'e 
for God leaves no roam for hating Satan^\ When in a dream the 
Prophet asked her whefcher she Jo ved him, her repJy waa; *'My 
love for God has so possessed me thaf no pjace remains for hating 
aught Or loving any save Him".* On another occasion she do 
clared: have not sen^ed God from fear of God ^ ^ * or love of 

Paradise.., butonly fortheloveof Him and thedcsire for 
An impassioned prayer by one of those lovers af God^ al- 
Suhratvardi, wba at the age of ihirty'-six (a,D* IJ QI) was cxccuted 
as a heretic at Aleppo by ordcr of the viceroy al-Malik at-^Shir 
and his fatherj Salåb-al-Din^ makes plain the indebtedness of 
Sufi theosophy to Keo-Flatonism aa well as to Christianity/ 
Another religious movement ihat took its final form under the Shtah 
Abhåsids and developcd offshoots that played deejsive roles in 
the history of Islam and the caliphatc was the Shfah. The 
partisans of 'Ali fared no belter under the 'Abbisid regime than 
under the Umay 7 ad^ and that in spite of the faet that they had 
been an important factor in establishing the former at the 
expense of the latter. The smiles of al-Ma^mun, who even went 
so far as to don their colour^ greens and proclaim as heir appar- 
ent One of their im^tSp 'AU al-Rida,* proved of no permanent 

* A bu N u'ayiQ (t 103S} dtvoiti A MCtidn tpf kb wlumiii^Ui 

^ veJ, U {Cairo, wornttt Sufb axkd sniåb^ 

* Farul-al-Dia *An^^ TaJAktrat al-AmftyJ*, R, A. Nicboliap* i fLc>'d«n. 

* Abii-Talib (ftl-Miikki>, Qm/ aZ-Qm/HA <Cauni, vol, lii^ p. Fdf more an 

Ribi ah cdomiIi Sttilthj fAø MtJ A^r 'JTwtjt// ri* 

{CambrUtp;?, 192S)* 

* Lduu MaiiajpicHi, tif frxifs /Wé^iW ravitmimf /a 

rit^^r (Parift, 1939), i^. JII-IS. Sw b«law, p, 5B6, 

*- Vii^qQbl, vol. ii^ pp^ 54.1'5. 
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avaiL S^H>n camc al^Mutawakkil H who in 8 JO re^umcd thc earfy 
practice ot persccuting thc Shfah; hc dcstroyed thc tonib of 
W\\ at al-Najaf and thc more venerated one of aM^tJsayn at 
Karbala\^ thereby carning the e vier las ting hatred of all ShT^ites« 
In 10^9 thc Caliph al-QIdir drove a Shfite Icader out of hts 
Baghd&d mosque and instatled in his place a Sunnitc-* This 
general hostility led ihe Shfiteg to thc adoption of thc principle 
of dbsimulation i.e^ dispensation from the rcquire- 

ments of religion under eompulsion or threat of injury^ The 
Icgitiniacy of dissimulation as an ethical principle had already 
been reeogniased by soine Khårijites/ but the Shi^ites made it a 
fundamental lenet- They contributed to it the fiirther point that 
when a bcliever finds himsclf in a position where his adversaHes 
arc in thc astcndancy^ nat only may he profess outATrardty the 
form of thc prevailing religion but hc muat do so as a meastire 
of protection for himseif and his co-religionists-^ 

Although a suppressed minority and perpetrators of un- 
sticcessful, though not always unheroic^ rebdUons against the 
establishcd order, the non-eonformbl Sbfites per^bted openly 
and under cover of fa^yaA in according thcir allegiantc to 
whom rightful allcgiance (waiåyaA) was due^ naniely^ an imana 
descended from ^Ali. Uniike the Sunnite caliph the Shfite 
imam had inherited from Muhammad not only his temporal 
sovereignty but thc prerogative of intcrpreling thc law. In that 
capacity hc was an infallible teacher and lo his infallibiiity 

hc added the divine gift of inipeccability.^ Contrary 
to thc Sunnite and the Sufi doctrine the Shf ites maintained that 
rcliglous certainty could be gained only from the instruction of 
such an imSm divindy protected against error and ain. 
their hrst imam,, succeeded by hb son abflasan and then 
by his other son, al-ljusayn,* whoae line is the more celebrated 
one, The last nine of the u^^elve imams to whom the Twelvers 

*■ FMnt p. 3^5; Maji'udip vd., vii, pp, joa J. 

* lbft-al-Athlr^ Y(Jr ix, p. * Lilrrdly ^'cnLUtlon**, "feaf**, Konil, % - 37- 

* ShAhroAtSni^ p. 93, L (Jh p, 93^ k * GoItMlier, p- mJ. 

■ Sm above^ p. 34S- BdjtbdMij wd, i, pp, 277-9. 

* ShiLhiaKtaiiå, pp. loS-9; Ibn-KbiitiJliap pp, 164-5« 

* The numberl^ dcfcrtvilanta a]-!f 1 awin and from 

olher Mnkivut by tbc titk» aord tr-ipectiTdy ojid by tb* 

ri|{bt to wear i^rccn lurlniu. Ttw oi MakkjdA, whw icion 1*1« iJie Sujmiic 

Kihjt Kaiyid af m wdl iu ibé Shorifi of rtJpreftnt the Ene df the 

tldcait foa of 
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(/Mwff * As/tariyaA),xhcm^n body of theShrah^avvoreallegiancep 
woro df^scendarilx of al-yusayn. Of ihesc nine, four arc said to 
ha%Tmet death succcssivety bypoisori: Ja^ar (765) in aUMadmabn 
Musa^ (799) in Baghdadj ^Ali aURida^ (SjS) in Tus and 
Muhammad al-Jawåd (^3$) in Baghdad. Others foll Hghting 
against the authority of the caliphs or at thc hånds of execu- 
tioners. SIncc thc youlhful twcifth imam^ Muhammadp "dia- 
appiieaTed** (264/8 7S) in the cave of thc great mosquc at Såmarra 
without Jeavifig offspring^ he bccaimo *Thc bidden 
or "the expecicd [t^iunia^ar] imam'",* As such he is considened 
immune from death and in a temporary $tate of occukation 

In due time he will appear as the Mahdt (divinely 
gu ided one) to restore true Islam^ contjuer the whole world and 
usher in ashort millenninm before the end of all things. Though 
bidden, this twelfth im^ has aJways been "the master of the 
time" tn Persia the Twelver Shfah was 

cstabhshed in 1502 by the ^afawidst who ctaimed descent from 
these%'enth imam. Musa al-Kåzim. Since then thc shah has been 
eonsidered as simply the la^um tårnns of the hidden imam and 
the mHjtahids (higber theologians) as hb spokesmen and in ter- 
mediaries with men. 

Thus did the imam-mahdi dogma beeome an essential part 
of Shritc creedh £ven today it forms the main line of demarca- 
tion between Shi'itc and Sunnite Islam. While the Sunnites do 
look forward to a futurc restorer of the faith> they ncither cm- 
phasize hb importance in the ir eschatol ogy nor call him mahdt/ 

The Shrah soii proved most fertile for the deveJopment of tima^iEt« 
hetcrodoxies. According to a tradition Muhammad once said* 

"The Israelitcs have been dividcd intoseventy-one or -two sects, 
and 50 have the Christians, but my conuuunity shaJl bc divided 
in to seventy-three"/ Of these sects many were offshooLs from the 

Shr ah^ 

The Twelvers were not the on ly grou p among the imamite 

* €f. Y&'qQy, roh ii, p, 4^. 

* Vn'qQbi^ vpl. il, P- S5l: vfli. É, p. 

* ShdhfutAni, 1^; Biglkdimi, iiiulp pp^ iba-l.lum^ vd, iv, p. 1^^ 

al'Nawlialchtj^ a/-Såt^aAf Hcllmut Riller i[ConiitB.lnilicvdip1cj f9Jil]r pp. 

^^5. Cr, ilur^^KhfililLlnt Mu^^damAkf p. 166. The rmW U Aiitl dWwM driikQiig 

liic mm« nf Samuntu 

^ Scc gcxL^i^tgicil EiH oq. ncat paLgc^ Hk; bcHefin thc return af dvc Mohili leni it- 
vclf 10 rrapostuTB ond pirxluccid nwiiiy pi^endcn in all pcnad« cf %fbdeni hl^tor}'. 

* ll^A'ftli-Jawxip A^A^d, pp. J9'2Q. Cfr Bagbdildi, cd. ETitti, p. i;. 
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ShI'ah. Another group agrw^d wUh thc Twelvers as to the auc- 
cwsion down to the aixth imam, Ja'far al-Sådiqp but at this point 
divtrifedp making Ja 7 ar'$ ddcst son, bmå'll (f 760), in prefer- 
encc to his brother MOsa. the seventh and last imSm. This sect 
reslricled thc namber of visible i manis to se ven and were thert- 
fore cailed Se veners ^Saå*iyaA')^ Ja^far had designa ted lamå'n as 
his stiecessorp but having leamed of Isma'll's intemperance 

X. *ALi*t 661 


3. AlJJasaSj f 66 $ 3. Al-Husavk, t 

I 

4 ^ *Ai.iZjkVn-\L-*Åmu\jt,fca.jiz 


2ayd 5 , Muj{amiiai> AL-BItjm.t 

6. jA^fAH aL$Adi$, t 765 


l■mA*^(t 76Q 7- MCsa AL-KJtfisi^t 7$$ 

i 

&, "^AlI AL^RlØA^tSll^ 

9h MuitAMMAXh AL'jAW^Djf 835 
ro. *Au AL-HAøi,t S 6 $ 

I 

Iti Al-};:IaSAN AL-'ASKAjLl/t B74 
13 . MvKAUMAO AL-MUHTAZA1 t 

87S 

Trtc ihowiDit the ReLiricittship of lic TweItv ImSttl* 

changed his decision in favour of his sMond son, MQsa. The 
majority of the Shi ah aequieseed in the change and condnued 
the {iTiatTiate in Musa at-K.afiiTi, who thu$ became nuntber seven 
tn the series of the twelvc visible imams. Gut otherS) claiming 
that the imlm as an infallible being could not prejudice hb 
case by Bueh a thing as drinking wine, remained loyal to Isma'H, 
who predeceased his father by five ycars. To these Seveners, also 
called Ismå'ilites, lamå'll became the bidden Mahdi.‘ 

In the Isma iliyah systerOj as in the Pythagorean system of 
oldp the number se ven assumed sacred i mporlancei The Se veners 

‘ PP- Sr-S: B»gbdadj, ed. Hiui, p. 58 j iba-KhiiMiln. 

pp. id 7 ' 9 . 
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'^periodicatcd*' all cogmic and histancal happenings by thh num- 

ben In their gnostic cosmogony* part ly based on N^eo-Platonisnip 
the steps of emanatian wcrcscvcri: (l) God;^ (2) thc universal mmd 
(3) the universal soul (4) pnmeval matter; (5.) space; 

(6) time^ (7) the worid of earth and man. ThLs world was favoured 
with seven legislating prophets (stng. Adarrip Noah^ 

Abrahamt Moses, Jesus ('/jæ), Mtibammad and Muhammad ai- 
Tåmm, son of Ismå^iL In bctwcen each two of tbesc leglslating 
prophets they inserted se ven sil em ones (sing. t>f whom 

the first was thc ‘^fotJndation” (asds). The stlent prophets in- 
cluded such men as tshmael, Aaron, Peter and ^Ali. Parallel to 
them ran anot her lower hierarchy, arranged in se vens or twelves^ 
of propaganda leaders (aing^, and simple mission aries 

(sing. iAf f),* 

The IsmåTlitcs organ tzed one of the most subtle and effectivc BiiLniia 
means of pKiIitico-religious propaganda that the world of Islam 
ever experienccd* From their pi aces of retreat tbey began to send 
out mission aries to traverse the Maslem world preactung the 
docirine known as (inncTj esoterie). According to the un¬ 

or gan i led schoob of thought, called Båtinites by theorthodox^ 
the Koran should be interpreted allegorically and religious truth 
could be ascertained by the discovery of an i nner méaning of 
which the outer form (jSdAir) was but a vcil tntended to keep that 
truth from the eyes of the uninitiale, Quietly and cautiously the 
novice was fnitiated under oath of secrecy m the esoterie doc- 
trineSp ineluding such recondite ones as the formation of the 
universe by emanation from the divine essence^ transmigration 
of souls, the immanence of the Divintty in Ismå'll and the ex- 
pcciation of his early return (ra/nk) as the Mahdi. Initiation 
IS said to have involvcd seven to nine graded stages ^ which rccall 
modern Freemasonr^', 

ThU esoterie system found an able enthusiast in one ^Abdullåhp 
whose fat her I Maymun al-Qaddahp of obscure origin, had prac- 
tised as an oculist in aUAhwåz before moving to 

Jerusalem. It was ^AbduMåh who perfeeted the rcligio-politicai 
system of the IsmåTlites just delineated. From his headquarters^ 

^ ShåhnutJju^ pp, ral. vm j[CaiFu, Pr- 3^'9- 

Cøiuutl W.. Ivmurow, j 4 f7jr/^ tø Litfrafurg fLcnJwap 1933K 

* BAgtuttfjii, pp. 319 - 3 &; pp. 147 f*f.; ihs-ftldhwij, p, 1 & 8 . 

* Imtldtary llju tTlintll^U ti^mmiEted ta tbc Adept bj dcn^ccft vu pmctiied befotr 
thi* time bj iht MftnichAfon« and certoia Greck scbooli pf thoaøht. 
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firsr at al-Ba^rah and tater at SaJamyah^ in northem Syriat hc 
and his successors sent secret mfssionaries who system atically 
made their starting^poljit the arousmg of scepticism m thc 
would-be follower. They wouJd then diroct his attention to the 
^reai Mahdi soon to make his public appearance« Takin^ ad- 
vantagc of the growing enmity between Arab and Persian 
Moalems, this son of a humble Persian ocutist conceived the 


aiidacious project of un i ting in a seenet society, with grades of 
initiatiojip boih conqaercd and conquerorSj who as free-thinkers 
would use reJigion as a scheme to diistroy the ealiphate and give 
Abdullah or his descendants the throne^-^a project as astounding 
in its conception as xt was rapid in its exccution and certain in its 
partial success. For it was this scheme that culminated in thc rise 
of the Fålimid dynasty in Tunisia and Egypt, 

Before his death, about 874,> ^Abdullåh had fotmd a most 
zeaious pupil and proselj^tirer in yamdSn Qarrnatp* an 'Iråqi 
peasant who had read in the stars that thc Iranians w'ere going 
to regain ihe empire of the Arabs/ yamdan bccame the founder 


of the Båtini sect known after him as the Qarmatlan. In this 
movement the anexent feud hetween the natjve peasantrv and 
thc sorts of the desert ev'idently fotind expression. About 890 
thc founder buDt himselfp near a!-Kufah* an official residcncCj 
Dår abHijrah* (refijge for emigrants), which became thc head- 
qtiarters of the new movement. Activc propaganda among the 
native masseSp cspccially the so-called Nabataean peasants and 
artisansp as well aa among thc Arabs themsch^cs, awelled thc 
numher of members in thc new scct. Fundamcntally thc oi^an- 
ization -was a secret society based on a system of communism. 
JniLiation was neceasary' for admission« The new community sup- 
ported itseif from a common fund created through contributions 
which werc scemingly voluntary but in realjty a series of taxes, 
caeh heavicr than the prccedmg^ Qarmat even went so far as to 
prcscribe community of wives and property {ulfahy In their 
theology these '^Bolshe^dks of tslamas they are calicd by 

1 s« Iilakliri, p. 6lntiii uq. ^ ^ ^ Tch auttinltiC 

and modcffl iMTli Ift iwlaliirj-ah- Maqdi»i, p, 190^ ibn-KliUTdiidkMh, pp. rO, oS. 

A lo a ivole m al J uwaym. .4, 

Mim M, øJ-Qjwwlni, pt, 3 (Lcyden, 1937)^ P 315- 

* of ^ iloul^ful; pfcbably M Anihic (aiahdadi, cd. Hitti, 

y' 448b) bul Arunu^ for ''sccfct 

tiriifhcr ; faban, Wl. bip pp. 3125, p. llfi* 

* i. CLibn’jJ-Atlifrp w>h vtii, p. 136. 

* For Otbtr wrU wilh iMnc ticwi hc ibn toI, W, p. 143, U, i3;i4. 
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somci modern writers, uaed an a!l egori cål catcchism based on the 
Koran and supposcdly adapted to all creedsi all races and all 
c as tes. They stressed tolerance and equality^ oi^aniEed workers 
and artisans into gu Lids jslng. and ni their ceremonial 

had the ritual of a guild^ "fhe carliest sketch of the organizalion 
of Moslem giitlds oceurs in the eighth epistlc of the Ikhwån ah 
Safa\ theniscl v^es probably Qarmadajis. This tråde gulid move- 
mentt in the opinion of Massignon, reached the West and in- 
fluenced the formation of European guilds and F^eenlaso^rJ^* 

The Qarmatian movement with its communistic^ revolutionary 
tendenetes developed i nto a most maJignant growth in the body 
politic of IslaiDp To shed the biood of their opponents^ cyen if 
Moslem, the Qarmatians considered legitimate. Before they were 
fully organized they had a hånd in the servile war gf the Zanj 
(negroes) at ahBa^rah which beti^'een 868 and 883 shook the 
caliphate to its very foundation^ Under the leadership of abu* 
Sa^id aJ-Jannibip* originally a missionary of Qarmatp* 

they succeeded in founding (S99) an independent State on the 
western shore of the Peralan Gtilf with al-Ahsa"^ for their 
Capital. Soonthb State became at once the bulwark of their power 
and the terror of the caliphate in Baghdåd, From their new head- 
quarters they conducted a series of terrible raids on the nelgh- 
bouiing lands. AFJannabi himself subjected al-Yamamah about 
903 and invaded ^UmSn. His son and successor, abu^^fahir 
Sulayman. laid waste most of lower aFTråq and cut the pilgnm 
routes+® His atrocities culminated in 93 ^ seizure of Makkah 
and the carrying off of the Black Stonc.* After an absence of 
some twenty ycars this most sacred relic of Islam was retumed 
(951) to al-Ka*bah by order of the Få|imid Caliph al-Man^ur*^ 
Between the tenth and eleventh centurics the folio wers of 
Qarmaland al-Jannabi frnm thcirheadquartcrs at Salamyahkcpt 
S)Tia and al-^IrSq drenched in biood.* Even distant Khuntsåri 

* Art^ "Kxmn^lwa'^ 

* JnjiiiAb Wfli i. lown in Fari* near the movth of n river emptring inlu tite Penukn 
C-ulf; [^piihrip p. 34. 

* tba-^awqÅlp p. 3 IOr 

* Modtm Hl-Huf^. Jha-fcl'AthiT, toI- vitip p. 63. 

* JW. v*l, wu, pp. I J2-3t -1^- , . ^ . 

■ MiikAw&yh, T^dnå ed- H. F. Ameditrfp ViÅ. l (OaloTii. 

pr SOI: ibc^iJ-^Athln vol. vEi, pp. I 5 P 4 ' 

' CJ- BaRbtlÅdi, ed. Hitli. pp. 1767;: iba-il Atblr, ik 4 . nii, pp. 153-4. 

* TaUh. wi. m, ppr 1117 Tk-P^M. pp* 371-6; vol. li, 

pp. IDS-9, 
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and a1“\ amån^ bccause of tJic Qarmafian activityf fonmcd lasting 
hotbecb of discontdU. 

The Qarmatian State fc|| but its doclritié passed on to 

the Fafimids of Eg^-pi^, from one of whoni Dru^ism sprangt and 

later to the Noo^lsma ilites or Assassins* of Alamijt and S^Tia^ 

The Assassin movementp called the "new propaganda” ■ by 

its members, was inaugurated by aJ-Hasan ibn-aJ-Sabbah 

(f *^^4)1 pfobably a Persiaii from lA^ho olaimed descent 

from the yimyarhc kings of South Arabia, The motives were 

eifidently person al ambition and desire for vengeance on 

the part of the heresiarch. As a young man in aURayy/ 

al-J 4 asan received instruction in the Bå|inite sj'stem, and after 

spending a year and a half in Egypi returned to his native 

land as a Fåtimid ntissionary** Here in [090 hc gained pos- 

session of the strong mountain fortress Al amut, north-west of 

Qazwm. Strategica I ly situated on an extension of the Alburz 

Chain, to,200 feet above seadevel, and on the difficult but 

sbortest road between the shores of the Caspian and the Persfan 

highlands, tbis eagle^s nest”, as the name probably means, gave 

ibn-al-Sabbah and his successors a central stronghold of primarv 

imfrørtance- Its possession was the first historical fad in the life 
of the new order. 

From Alamut ihe grand master with his 

disciples made surprise raids in various directions which netted 
other fortresscs. In pursuit of their ends they made free and 
treacherous use of the dagger, reducing assassination to an art. 
Iheir secret organiKation, based on tsmOitc antecedents, 
c\eope an agnoslicLsm which aimed to emancipate the 
initiate from the trammels of doctrine, énlightened him as to the 
su^rfluity of prophets and encouraged him to believe nothing 
and dåre alJ. Beloiv the grand master stood the grand priore 

ng. caeh in charge of a parlicular district. 

Aft^ the^ came the ordinary propagandists. The lowest degree 
of the order comprised Who stood ready to execute 

w hate^'er urders the grand master issued. A graphic, though late 

* At“r 

PI,! ^ vol. i. 
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and 5£cond-håndp description of thc method by which the master 
of AiamOt is said to have hypriotized his "self-sacrificing ones” 
with thc use of ^asMsA has come down to us from Marco Polo, 
who passed in that neighbourhood in I 27 t 1272. Aftcr dcscrib- 
ing in glowing terms the magnificent garde n sutrounding The 
elegant pavdions and palates buiJt by thc grand master at 
Alamut^ Polo proceeds: 

Now no mon was atlo^cd to enter the Garden save those whom he 
mtended to be his Ash i sh i n + There w as a fortress at the entrance to the 
Gardenj strong enough to resist olL thc wgrid^ and there was no other 
way to get m. He kept at his Court a numl^r of thc youthi of the 
country, from 13 to years of agCp such as had a taste for sgldieniig.,.. 
'fhen he would introducc them into his Gården ^ some four^ or sU, or 
len at a time, having first made them drink a certoin polion which cast 
them into a deep sleep, and ihcn caustng them to be liftcd and carried 
in. So when they awoke ihey foimd themselves in thc Gården. 

MTien therefore they awoke, and found themselves in a piaee so 
charming, they deemed that it was Paradise in very irulh. And thc 
ladies and damsels dallied viith them to their hearts^ content. -. . 

So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, hc would say 
lo such a youth: ihou and slay So and So; and when thou retumcsl 

my Angels sbalL bear thee into Paradise. And shouldst thou die, nathe- 
leas even so will I send my Angcls to cany thee back inlo Paradise/" * 

The adsasajnation in 1092 of the illustrious vizir of the Saljuq 
suItanatCp Nizam-al-MuIkp by a Jida i disgui&ed as a Sufip* was 
the first of a series of mysterioua murders w^hich plunged the 
Moslem w^orJd into terror. When in the same year thc Saljuq 
Sultan MaJikshåh bestirred himsclf and sent a disciplinary force 
against the fortress, its garrison made a night sortie and repelled 
thc besieging army. Other attempts by caliphs and sultans 
proved equally futile until finaJJy thc Mongoliart Hulågu, who 
deatroyed thc caliphate^ seized the fortress in 1256 togeiher wdth 

its subsidiary castlcs in Persia-* 

As carly as thc last years of thc cicvcnth cenlury the Assassins 
had auccccdcd in setting firm foot in Syria and winning as convert 
thc Saljuq prince of .Aleppo^ Ridwån ibn-Tutush (f 1 tl3). By 

^ TAi BfhfA «/ AfafVfi /Wfl, iJtf rrnfim, ir. Vllle^ 5 nd cd. (LcTutøiit 

187 5), vtfcL i, pp, 1+6^ Cfr H Btritlnijly limiUr of a. cDfrupocdin^ 

cereraony al Mcribed lo ibn-KhiilIlkia lll Jri Ontmlif toL iiå 

(%'iennjit ifil ed. luid tr. Efimmer, pp, 

* Iba-KtiiJlik£a, vol- it p. 156; *« below, p. 47^. 

* Suiee the bdolu aså ivcxmlfr ^erc theti dntroyed^ inforRidEjOfi 

Kbout thi* •tnuige Uld ipectACular ordcr ii deriv«d frøm hoftite uurcci^ 
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1 140 they had captured the hiU forEress of Ma^yåd* and many 
others in northn'n Sjrria, including al-iCahf, aJ-Qadmus and al- 
'Ullayqah * Even Shayzar (modem Sayjar) on thc Oront« was 
temporarily occupted by the Assassins, whom Usåniah* calls 
Isniå'Jlitte. One of their most famous masters in Sy ria was 
Råshid-al-Din Sm 3 n(t *192), who rcsidcd at Ma^y^dand bore 
thc titJe af-Jaåa/, translated by the Crusades’ chronicicis 

as "Ic rieux de ia montagne"* (the old man of the mountam). 
It was Rashrd s herichmen who struck awe and terror into the 
hearls of thc Cmsaders, Aftcr the capture of Ma^d in 1260 by 
thc Mongols, thc MamlQk Sultan Baybars in 1272 dealt thc 
Syrtan Assassins the final blow. Since then the Assassins have 
bcen sparsely scattered through northem Syria, Pera i a, 'Uman, 
Zanzibar and especialiy Tndia, where they number about a 
hundred and fifty thousand and go by the name of Khojas or 
Mawias.® They all acknowledge as titular head the Agha Khin 
of Bombay, who claims descent through thc last grand master of 
Alamut from Ismå il, the seventh imam, receJves over a tenth 
of the revenues of his followers, even in Syria, and spends most 
of his time as a sportsman between Paris and London, 

The Nu^ayris of northern Syria, who antedat« thc Druzes of 
Lebanon, form another of the surviving Ismå^ilite scets. They 
are so named after Muhammad ibn-Nu$ayr, of the end of the 
ninib century, a partisan of the eleventh ’Alid imåm al-l^asan 
al-'Askari (f S 74).* According to Dussaud’ the follow 4 rs of 
ibn-Nu^ayr present a remarkable example of a group passtng 
directly from paganism to Ismå'llism. This explains ihc points 
of marked difference between them and the main body øf 


The in campany Avith other sects of extreme 

Shi ites bul unlike the Isnta ilitcs, consider ^Ali the incamstioii 

» h n-tlLI itamLi cn ihfrcMtum Ddc ftif tJw NutHiytiTTAh 

Mounlwn. Jbn-al-Atblf, n, p, 53; vot ilt. p, l6. 

■ vqj. |, p, 166^ 

Cf. WilHum nf Tyir Miiton. renitn" m 
Al Miartfått vol. 1 p. 

» Od.« ltw» ^ tJw Dåi^dU (rf Gnjntii b Tftdim wbn numb« «cr . 1.und«d 
bouw. »» h™ iKit ar« nc, folin,™ ^ thc Ajlw Khin. Oa th^ 

D. m niar*/««, ,<.1. , pp, 

The hfU >inpnTtu.t wfcren™ lo ibn-N'n,»yr »ud Ht fnJW« oceur tn ibe 

u cf und oUvn Dnt« pekmidM* of thc «rlr dcrcntli ««(««, 

ttene OiibAnd, /infam tf rjhgtm shi Ntfairli ffari., jg«,) p, 51 
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of tKe deity.^ Hetice the n:uné 'Alawites given ihem siiicc the 
French mandatc was established in their territory. Unlike the 
Drazcs and other Mo$lem sects thcy possess a liturgy and have 
adopted a number of Cliristian festivalSp including Chrtstmas 
and Easter* Some of them bear Chrisuan names such as Matta 
(Matthew)p VQhanna (John) and HTlanah {Helen). In addition 
to these bomowings from Christian sourcc^ their religion^ which 
they practise with even greater secrecj' than the Dmzes, has 
retained clear remnants of thetr former pagan beliefs. Today 
some three hundred thousand adepts of this system^ most ly 
peasants, inhabit the mountainous region of northern and central 
Sy ria and are scattered as far as Turkish Cilicia. 

The Nu^ayrist Assassins, Druzes* Qajrnariarts and similar fther 
Ismå^tUte sects are consldered even by the Sht'ites themselvesj 
that is by the TwelverSj who form the bulk of the Sh^ite group^ daxia 
as extremists (gh{i/d/i)t mainly because they cornpromise the 
divinity of God and disregard the finality of Muhammad^s 
prophethood.® Amon g the g/tu/dA is a sect which has gone so far 
as to dedarc that Gabriel mistook Muhammad for "Ali when 
he calicd him to his prophetic mission.* Of the ultra-ShT*ite sects 
which had a late development may be mentioned the Takhtajb 
(woodeutters) of western Anatolia^ the ^Ali-Ilahis (*Ali-deifiers) of 
Persia and Turkestan, their closc of kin the QiziL-bash (red-heads) 
of theeastof Anatolia and the Baktåshis of Turkeyand Albania. 

On the opposite Tving stand the Zaydis of al-Yaman. the 
partisans of Zaydi^ grandson of al-ffusaym^ vrhom they regard as 
the founder of their sect. Of all the Shfite sects this is the neatest 
akin to the Sunnites and in some respects the most tolerant, 
Bctw^ccn the ghulåA on the one hånd and the Zaydis on the other 
the Twelvers oceupy the middle ground of Shf ism* Conirary to 
other Shi'ite groups the Zaydis bclleve in no bidden imajtip 
practisc no temporary marriage {mu^trA) and aJlow no dis- 
simulation (ta^Iyah). But they share with all other Shfite groups 
hostility^ to Sufism. En all, the Shf ites with their sub-sects do not 
form more than forty-five million people or fifteen per cent. of 

the body of Islam.* 

‘ ^hahrtutånk pp^ 143‘S^ 

* Kqr other ntrrtidiU cciuult BuK^lvdadip cd. ilillL PP Shahrajtfinip 

pp. 1.3a ™h ir, pp. »40 "f + AihVri, voL i* pp. f-iS. 

* Ha^hdldif p. IS 7 * * CjKuuh the ge^nctdo^cal tree nboVe, p. 442. 

*■ CL Bbove, p. 249 p Tt. 2. 
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a. The 
Id/Ud* 


Fiv E ycars aftcr the foiJiidation of tht ^AbbSsid c^iphsit? thc 
youthful Abd-abRa^m^j sole distifiguishcd scion of the Omay- 
yatU to escape the general massacre which signalized the ac¬ 
cession of the new regime, reached Cordova in far-ofiF Spain. A 
year later. in 756, he established there a brilUant dynasty. The 
firat province was thereby for ever »tripped off the 'Abbåsid em¬ 
pire, still in its infancy, Others were soon to follow. 

In 7^5 Idrls ibn- AbdiilLah, agreat-granclson of aJ-I^Iasaji.par- 
ticipated tn one of those recumng *Alid revolts in al-Msdlnah. 
The insurrection was suppressed and he fled to Morocco (al- 
Waghrib^j vrhere he succeeded in founding a kingdom bearing 
his name that lasted for aJmost tw'o centurics (788—974}, The 
Idrisids,* whose principal Capital was Fås (Fes),* w^ere the first 
Sht ite dynasty in history, They drew their strength from the 


' Ya'qLllu, «p 1 . ii. p. ^ 8 ^ i^-KluldQn, val. lit, pp. 11-14; iba/Jdhåri, 
il ppr 7 ^ voL t (Alricr, [QDiK dp ofr J/tf mi 

* Cmiult Stiwlfy TÅt 'rigj X- 

»41^, p, JSt H, d. ,, i 

tåiiiMTf rfif I JiUm I p* frj- ff 

. —. built ^ Id^ Ibn-.hi-Z.r' (•l-Fiå). JP™p(t fi AHiir 

,i, rf J. H. Tam^rg (Up*.]., 1843). p. iji tr- Tumbtrg, 

..... _ _ 
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Btrbcrs, who ihough Siinnitc wcre cv^r rcady to espouse a 
schismatic caiise. Hemmed in b^twetin thc Fa Jim ids of Egypt 
and the Umayyad^ of Spain, thtir dynasty^ finally succumbcd 
under the fatal blcws of a general of the Caliph aUfjakam 11 
( 961 - 76 ) of Cordova.*^ 

As the Shrite Idrisid^ wene carving for themselves a domain ^ Tiip 
in the Tivestern part of North Africa, the Suntiite Aghlabids were 
doing likewisc to the east. Over the territory called Ifriqiyah 
(Africa Minof, Le* tnainly Tun is ja), a corrupttoii of Latin 
'^Africa'*, Harun aURashId had appointed In 800 IbrMiIm ibn- 
aLAghlab as go vemor.* Ibn-al-Aghlab (Soo-Si 1 ) ruled as an 
independent sovcreign^ and after the year of his appointment no 
^Abbåsid caliph cxercised authority l^yond the western frontier 
of Egypt. The Aghlabids centented thenrtselvcs w^ith the titlc 
amtr, but scldom bothered to inscribe the caliph's name on ihetr 
eoinage even aa a toketi of his spiritual suxerainty^ From their 
Capital, aUQayxawån, hetr to Carthage, they dominatcd in their 
cent ury of power (€ 00 - 909 ) the mid-Mediterranean. 

Many of Ibrahim's successors proved as energetic as he^ The 
dyuasty became one of the pivotal points of history in the long 
conflict between Asia and Europc. With their w'dl-equipped fleet 
they harried the coasts of Italy^ France, Corsica and Sardioia* 

One of ihem* Ziyadat-Allah 1 ( 817 - 3 S}, sent against Byiantine 
Sicily in 827 an expedition which had been preceded by many 
piratical raids. This and succecding expeditions resulted in the 
complete conquest of the island by 902 .* Stdiyi as w"c shall see^ 
became an advantageous base for operations against the main- 
land, particularly Italy. Besidefi Sicily, Malta and Sardinia were 
seized, mainly by pirates w^hosc raids extended as far as Rome. 

At the same time Moslem pjrates from Crete w^ere repeatedly 
raiding the isles of the Aegean Sea and by the middle of ihc 
tenth century wcre harassing the coasts of Greecc, Three Kufic 
inscriptions lalely discovered in Athens reveal the existence of an 
Arab settlement there which may have survived until the carly 

tenth century,* 

*■ pp. 5 é- 7 h . * ^ 

* Iba^al^Atfatr, pp. 10^ itMi- lahbrip vol.), p. 

* Stt Lbn al-.^ihtr, toJ. vi, pp. 2JS irf^ iln ™L iv, pp. 196^104. 

* D. G. Kftntpauro|[1aUi, "'The SmtéCtV* in Alivciu*\ 5i»ri'ø/ 

vol. ii (1930). v-o- iJl'. G. Soi«i*«t^'Ambic Rcnuini ia AihEtu, ia B>‘»r»Eioc TtRR«"*, 

tåiJ. no. .7^tid. 
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The grcat Afosque of al-Qayrawånp still st^nding as a rival 
lo the farrioos mosqiics of ihe Easl^. was Ixcgun under tbis 
Ziyadat-AUah and complcltd by Ibrahim 11 (S74-903), The 51te 
was ihal on which the primitive vdibce of ^Uqbahp founciof of aU 
QayTawSrij had stood. ^Uqbah's tnosejue had been adornt^ by 
one of his successors with pillars of marble from the ruins of 
Carthage^ which were again utilized m the Aghlabid strucrure+ 
1 he squane minaret of this mosque^ also a relic of the carlier 
structure of Umaj'yad davs and therefore the oldest surviving' 
in Africap in trodu ced into nort h-western Africa the Sytian form 
which was never displaced by the slighter and more fan tåsti c 
forms of Persian ancestry and Egyplian devclopment. In the 
Syrian type stone was iised as against brtek in the other. 'Phanks 
to this mosque, ul-Qayrawan became to the Western Moslems 
the foiirth holy city^ ranking after Makkah+ aUMadlnah juid 
Jerusalem—onc of the four gates of Paradlsc. 

It was under the Aghl abids that the hnaJ transformation of 

TfrJqiyah from an outwardljr 1 -atin-spcakingp Christianity-pro- 

fessing land to an Arabic-speakingp Jslam-professing region took 

place. Like a house of cards Latin North Africa^ which supplied 

St. Aug^tine with his cultural environment, collapsed never to 

lise again. The transformation waa perhaps more complete than 

in anj other region thus far redueed by Moslem arms^ Such 

opposition as was raised I ater game from unsubdued Berber 

tribes and took the form of schismatic and heredcal Moslem 
eectarianism. 

The last Aghlabid was Ziyådat-Allah III who in 909 

took lo dight hefore the Fapttiid advance without offering any 

resistance. The story of the Fåtimidsp who in 909 succeeded the 

Aghlabids in North Africa and in 969 displaced the Ikhshidids 

in Egypt and Southern Sy ria. bclongs lo a later ch apter. The 

Ikhshididsj ^hose history' wc shall soen s ketch p were preceded 
by the X^lunid dynasty. 

The foundcr of the shoji-Iivcd Tu I tinid dynasty (dauz/aå, 
»68-905) in Egypt and Syria was Ahmad ibn-^Qlunp whose 
father, a Furk from Farghanahp sent in »17 by the Samånid 
ruler of Bukhara as a present to al-^Ma mum» In 868 Ahmad went 


i pp, ^7, 65 . 

. u^i^a-KhdiiLlD, W 3 . iv. pp. p.6r 
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to Egypt as lletitcnant to its governor. Hero hc soon made him- 
sdf independent*^ When hard pressed for money by the Zanj 
rebellion, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid (870-92) demanded but did 
iiot receivc financlal aid from his Egyptian Iieutonant. Thisc^'cot 
was a turning-point in tbe li fe of Egypt. It marked the emergence 
jn the Nile valicy of aii tndependent State whkh maintained ils 
sovereignty throughout the Midtilc Agea. Heretofore Egypt’s 
rich revenues went partly into Baghd^d atid pardy itito tbe 
pockets of successi ve goveritors, who were primariJy tax-f armers ■ 
Now nioney rem a i ned in the country and was spent in glorifying 
the rcigning house. Down to the time of ibit-Ttilun as lOaity as a 
hundred different Moslem governors, with an average of abont 
t wo yearsanda quarterofin eum bency,* had su cceeded one anot her 
in the exploitation of the land. Egypt profited by the Tulunid 
régiinc and entered upon an era of comparativc prosper i ty. 

Jbn-TQlfln (86S-84) gave his new State a rigid military 
organisation. For the maintenance of authorily he depended 

upon an army of a hundred thousand whose core conaistod of a 
bodyguard of Turkish and negro slaves. From his troops, as 
well as from his slaves and subjccts, he exacted an oath of 
personal allegiante,* When in 877 the govemor of Syria died 
Ahmad oceupied the neighbouring country without mueh 
opposition.* For the first time since Ptolemaic davs Egypt had 
become a sovereign state, and for the first time since Pharaonic 
days it ruled Syria* To mainlain his Hoid on Syria A.hmad 
developed a naval base at ’Akka (Acre).* For many een tunes 
to come Syria continued to bcruicd from thevalley of the Nile. 

The Jul unid régimc interested itsclf in irrigation, the most 
vital factor in the cconomic life of the land. Ahmad improved * 
the Nilometer on ihc islc of aURawdah, near Cairo. This 


mcasuring Instrument was first built by an Umayyad govemor 
in 716 superseding the more ancient one of Memphis.* The 
regime was the first since the Arab conquest to make Mosicm 
Egypt famed as a centre of art and as a seat of a splendid court. 
Al-Qatå’i'’ (the wards), the new quarterof al-Fuslåt, the Capital, 
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was adorned wilh magnific^nt buildmgs. One of them was thc 
sixiy-ihousand-dinar hospital (ålmdrfsfa?i) buih by Ahmad.*^ 
T hc mosc|Ue that still bcars the name of Ahmad i® 

One of the princLpaL religions monuments of Islam, It shows^ 
cspccially in its minaret—theoldest in Egypt—tbe architettural 
influence of the scKool of Såmaira, where Ahmad had spent his 
youthi The structure cost 120*000 dinars® and is remarkable 
for thc use of brick piers and for the early use of the pointed 
arch (above* p. 417)+ About one-seventcenth of the Koran is 
mscribed in beautiful Kufic characters on thc wooden firicK 
round the inside of the bu i I ding just below the flat timbered roof.* 

The paiaee of Khumaraivayh (384-95)* Abmad's extravagant 
son* and successorj wllh its '*^go1den hair^ whose walb were 
covered with gold and dccorated with bas-reliefs of himself. his 
wives and his songstresses*'^ was one of thc most remarkable 
[slamic structures. The figtircs of Khumarawayh and his wivesi 
wearing gold crowns, were iife-gi^e and car\red in wood. Such 
reprcsentation of li ving persons is excccdingJy rare in Islamic 
art- 1 he palace stood amidst a garden rich in sweet-smeUing 
flowers planted in beds which were shaped lo spell Arabic 
wordSp and in exotic trees growing round gi Ided water f anks,^* 
Other outstanding features were an av i ary® and a ioologicaj 
garden p* but the chief wonder of the pakee was a pool of quick- 
silver in its eourtyard, Lea ther cushions inflated with air werc 
moored on the surface of this pool by silken cords fastened to 
silver columns; on thesc the dynast used to Ile, rocking agreesbly 
to allcviate inaomnia and induce slumber. Traces of the qtfick- 
silver werc found in later years on the site.* Shortly before his 
vtolent dcath Khumårawayh gave his daughter Qatr-abNada 
(dewdrop) in marriage to the Caliph abMu'tadid* ^ttled on 
her a dowry of a million dirhams and presented her with onc 
thousand mortars of gold and other objecta ^"the likeof which 

» Ibn TjRhH-Birdip jf Mm/£å Afirr w-a/ mAirali, ed. 

T, G. J- Juynboll, vol. li (Ledden* fc$55), p. nj 

■ [tm-Klmllikilfi, vpJr U Pr 97: Stm-Tigliri-Birdi^ wil, p, s, 

■ The brtt dttcriptian of thU wu wriiten ^bmii 1430 W MaqjiB (BOliob 

¥ol. pp, uti!a»ed by ^fufWp toI. ii, pp, a 53.4. 

* 0 »e of ievcnlL-cfi Kfii ihirtj-lbree cbLldn!n; Ibo-Tiishri-BLrdi vol, U p. ÆF' 

Vol, it, p. Ll, 

* Ibn Taffhri-Birdip voJ. iip pp, 57^; visl. i, pti, 516^17, 

' Ibii'TflgM-PirdiK fip p. 50. » pp_ 
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had never bctn given On account of his extravagance 

and luxurics Khiimarawayh was held impious by the orthodox. 
Hc could, it is claimcdr drink four rotJs of Egyptian winc at one 
sitting.’ It is related that as his body was being lowered into its 
grav« the seven Koran readers appointed to reeitc the sacred 
book on the adjacent tomb of his fal her happened to be chanting; 
"“‘Seiie ye him and drag him into the mid-fire of hdJ''.^ 

The TOlunid dynasty was the earJiest manifestation of a 
poJitJcai crystallization in the unruJy and heretofone inarticulate 
Turkish element in the heart of the ealiphate. O ther and more 

II 

imponant Turkish dynasties were soon to foliow. The easc of 
Aljmad ibn-^Tfllun was typical of thefounders of the many States 
On the ruins of the caliphate. These States broke off entirely from 
the central govemmcnl or remained only nominal ly dependent 
npon the caliph in Baghdad. Ahmtid served as an example of 
what could be done in the matter of achieving military and 
political power at the ex pense of a bulky and unwieldy caiiphate 
through the strong-handed and confident ambition of a subject 
soldier and his slave satellites. But the Tulunid, as vveil as the 
IkhshTdid and most of the other dynasttes, had no national basis 
in the lands over which they riiicd and therefore were short-lived. 
Their weakness eonsisted in the absence of a strong coherent 
body of supporters of their own race. The rulers were themselves 
intraders who were obLiged to reeruit their bodyguards, which 
were their armies, from various alien sourccs. Such a rule can 
only be maintained by men of outstanding personal influence, 
and no sooner does the mighty arm of the foiinder relax or pass 
away than disintegration sets in^ No wonder that wc dnd the 
State foujided by ibn-TwI^iti reverting to the ^Abbasids under his 
son and fourth successor^ ShaybSn (904-5)^* 

^ Ibf3'Kh&JUK(4lnip vflJ. i, p. jio. Cf^ ibn-Khddurip val. iv, pp. 3 i 07 -^: T^b^p vol. iii^ 

PPr 214$^; ihD-TAghn'Birdip toI, H:, p. 55. 
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Afltr a brief interval of prccarious ^Abbåsid sway in Egypt 
and Syria^ anot her Turkish dynasty of Farghlnah origini^ ihe 
Ikbsbidid (935-69), was eatablished at ahFus|åt. The foimder^ 
Muhammad ibn-T^gbj (955-46). af ter arranging ihc dL^- 
organ!£ed affaira of Egypl,* received in 939 from the Caliph 
abRadi the old Iraniari princely title ikksAtd* fn the next iwo 
years at-Ikhshid^ folloiving the ftilotiid precedent+ added SyTia- 
Palcstine to hb quasbindependcnl State. In the folIoMfing year 
both Makkah and at-Madmah were incorporated. Henceforth 
the fate of al-Hijaz^ a debat able land between east and west, was 
for sevcral centuries linked with that of Egypt, 

The two Sons who succecdcd Muhammad aJ-lkhsh!d ruled 
only in name, the reinsof the government being held by the able 
A^bysstnian eunueh abn-al-Misk Kåfiur(musky camphor). Origin¬ 
ally ptirchased by al-Ikhshid from an oil merchant far the 
equ i valent of about eight poundSp Kåfiir became t he sole ruler 
from 966 to 968+^ He successfully defended Egypt and S>Tia 
against the rising power of another petty dynasty in the north, 
the yanidanid. His name has been immortalfrcd m the verses 
first sung in praise of him, iater in ridicule, by the greatest poet 
of his age, al-Mutanabbi',^ the panegyTist of Kafur^S adversary, 
Sayf-al-Dawlah al-Hamdåni, The case of this black slave rising 
from the humblest orig in to wield absolute power was the first but 
noL the last 5 n Islamie history. Likeother dynasts the IkhsbTdids, 
and espccially ihcir founder, made lavish usc of state moneys to 
euny favour with their subjects, The daily provision for Muham- 
mad's kitchen induded^ we are told, a hundred sheep^ a hundred 
lambs, two hundred and fifty geese, five hundred fowls. a 
thousand pigeons and a hundred jars of sweets. When it was 
poetIcaiJy explained to Kafur thal the reeurrent earthquakes of 
that time werc due to Egy'pt^s dancing with joy at his excellences 
the proud Abyssinian rewarded the would-be scismographer 
with a thousand dinars. Otherwise the Ikhshidids made no 
contribution to the artistic and litcrary,'^ lifc of their domain and 


’ Uhi-S*'I 4 , Ifvia ed. K, L. ToUq^iit (Lcydcn, 
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no public Works have heen left by them. The last representative 
of this dynasty was an elcven-ytar-oJcl boy^ abu-al^Fawaris 
Ah mad, who In 969 lost thc country to the illustiioqs Fatimid 
general, Jawhar.^ 

The Ikhshidids of Egypt had strong rivals in the Shfite 
1:1 amdanids to the north^ Originally established in northem 
Mesopotamia with al-Maw$il for their Capital { 9 tg-gi)t the 
l.lamdånids, who were de$cendants of Hamdan ibn-Hamdiin* 
of the Taghlib tribe, advanced in 944 into northern Syria and 
under the leadership of the futurc Sayf-al-Dawlah (the s word of 
the dynasty) wrested Aleppo (^alab) and Hiin?^ from the 
IkhshTdid lieutenant in charge. Syria+ which never forgot its 
past giory under the Umayyads, had ever heen a hot bed o f 
dissatisfaetion and rebellion against the ^Abbisid réginie. Sayf- 
aUDawlah (944"-67) of Aleppo became ihe foundcr of a north 
Syrian dynasty which lasted until 1003. His second succeser, 
Sa'Jd-al-Dawlah (99i-ioor)i however^ was a vassal of the Få|i- 
mids of Egypt. Hard pressed between the By^antines and the 
Falimids^ the H^mdånids^ in that year gave way in favour of 
the latter. 

Sayf-aUDawIah owes his farne in Arab annals primarily to 
his munificent patronage of learning and, m a smaller meastire, 

^ Ttisbj 
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to his talcing up the cudgels agamst the Christian cnemi^s of 
Esiam after thosc cudgeJs had been latd dovv*n by other Moslem 
hands+ The literary circle of this J:1 amda nid, himself a poet^* 
recalU the days of al-Rashld and al-Ma^mun- It included the 
celebraied philosophcr-musician al-Flråbi, whose modiist daiJy 
needs were met by a pension of four dirhams from the statc 
treasury; ibe dbtinguished hbtorlan of lilerature and rnusiCj 
ai-Isbahånit who presented to hb patron the auto^rapb manu- 
scrlpt of his monumental AgAdni and received in reward a 
thousand pieees of gold' the eloquent court preacher ibn- 
Nubatah (^984), who&e elegant Bcrmons ^ in rhymed prose fired 
the zeai of his hearers for prosecuting the holy war against 
Byzantjum; and above all the poet laureate al-Mutanabbi' 
(915-65)1 whose bombastie and ornate style with its flowery 
rhetoric and improbablc metaphors renders him to the present 
day the most popular and most wdely quoled poet in the 
Moslem worid-^ An early authority calb his poetry “the height 
of pcrfcction”.^ AhMutanabbi'* fprophecy claimanl), son of a 
water-carrier in al-Kufah^ was so nanned because in hb youth he 
claimed the gift of prophecy among the Bedouins of Syria. His 
poetkaJ rival in Aleppo was a cousin of Sayf-al-Dawlah, abu- 
FirSs abld^tndåni.^ Estranged for a time from his Idamdånid 
patron* al-Mutanabbi* sought and reeeived the protection of the 
Ikhshldid Kafur^ in whom hc was I ater disappointed. 

As a latc product of thb ephemeral rcnaissance in northern 
Syria we may count the "philosopher of poets and poet of 
philosophers" aby - alAla' al-Ma^arri (975^1057)1 who expritssed 
the sccptical and pcssimbtie sentiments of an age of social decay 
and political anarchy in Islam. A descendant of the Tanukh, abn- 
ab'Ala' was bom and died in Ma'arrat al-Nu'man* whence hb 
surnamc. Hb lomb was renovated in 1944 on the occasion of hb 
thousandth anniversary'. WTten fouryearsold he was stricken with 

* Ibn-^KhiillikAnH. \folr Up iip. Tflinukhi^ ^34- 

* A'kuf^. »tUch havt appeamt in ^cvcral Cairn nrul Bdrut ediiioiu. 

■ tlo £>HpJm wm edited by l>irlfnci kter by aFViLuj:! {Bdrfltt 

Tbc iho^wandlh anniTuun' nf hh dtath (A.il. 3|4) ww c^ntmenwnt^d in Ifljj 
in Lcbanad aticl dther laniU- 

* tLa^Khalllkan, vtpb i, p, 63. nti carly rritinl ticw s« TbaL^ilibip l'*iyfn#ii 4 , 
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smallpoXp wKich cost him his sight, but for which compensation 
was made by ihe deveJopment of a prodigious memorj'. In lOOQ 
abu-al-*AIå* went to Baghdadp where he spent about a year and 
seven month$ and became inoculated with tbe ideas of Ikhwån 
abSafl* as well as with others of Indian origin. Oti his return 
home he adopted a vegetarian diet and a lifo of comparative 
sediision. His late works, particulajrly hia and 

a/-CAu/rån^ (trcatise ori forgiveness) reveal him as onc 
who took reason for his guide and pessimbtic scepticism for his 
philosophy. [t was this that b tlaimed to have exercised 

a determining influence over Dante in his Divine ComecfyJ Hb 
quatrains^ have been partly done into Englbh^ Parajleb have 
repeatedly heen drawn between this Syrian poet and the Persi an 
"Umar abKhayyam^ who died about sixtj' years after him and 
shows decÉded marks of having been inffuenccd by his prede- 
cessor, AJ-Mutannabi^ and aI-Ma*arri cTose the pcriod of great 
Arab poclry. Since that day hardly any Arab poet has been 
able to achieve more than local eminence. 


After making his position secure In northern Syria, ^^ihe sword 
of the H^^danid dyftasty*\ beginning in 947, conducled annual 
campaigns in lo Asia Minor. Unt U his death twenty years later Rntdifl*'' 
not a year passed without same engagefuent with the Greeks.*^ 

At first fortune smijéd on Sayfs effbrts* Hc sei^ed Mar^ash 
among other liordcr towris. But the brilJiant Leadership of 
Nicephorus Phocas and John TzimiseeSj* both future emperorsi 
saved the day for Byzantium. In 9^1 Nicephorus captured the 
eapitaJp Aleppo^ with the exception of the citadel^ put over ten 
thousand of its youth and all the captives to the sword and de- 
stroyed the palace of Sayf-aUDawlah. But after cight or nme days 


he retired.^ After he became emperor (963-9) his troops wrested 
Cyprus from the Arabs and oceupied Cilicia.^ Thus was the road 


1 AI^LMz^Mtydi aw Ai "'AzIj Z^nd, = Vtila. (Ckiro, 
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‘ See Yahva. ihn-SA'id al-Antaki* "Tii^riVll",, ed. a-FhI U. (Fr^) h KnlchkoraLy 
niud A. Vjuinev in Omta/u, vc4. xvin^ pp. 7^ 

* ^'Ibli'ShtttTutia^'kl^* «f Arab diftMlieki; ihu-aJ-Alhir^ toI* Tilip p. 4 j 37; mbu-i.N 
Fidå*^j vel. ti, pr 1 10 , K 

^ Mklt^w^yb, «>1, U, py. 192-4; VAbya^ pp. 786*7. * Vid. dtp p. 527. 
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open again to Syria. In the last year of hts reign hts army scized 
Antiocht long coveled as a city of patri archs, samts and councits 
and aa a roltgions peer of Byzantium itself, The city rcmained in 
Byzantine hånds from 969 till 10S4. Soon after the occuparion 
of Antiochi Nicephorus^ genera] cntered Aleppo and exacted 
from SayTs gon and successpr, Sa*d-al-Daw|ah (967-91)^ a 
humiliating trcatyp* The Emperor John TzLmisceg C969--76) 
adopted ihe policy of consolidating and instiring the conquests 
in CiJiciaand northern Syria, and set for his final goal the freeing 
of Jemsaiem. To this end he started from Antioch on a real 
cnisade« entered Damageus,. bul did not penetratc far into 
Palegtine^ Early in his relgn therefractor)^ banu-HabTb of Na^ibln, 
cousins of the Hamdanidsj 12^000 strong^ left thdr homes on 
account of the high taxes^ embraced Christianity and joined the 
Byzantines in their attacks on Moslem lands.* Tzimisoes’ suc¬ 
cessor* Basil II (97^^025), though troubJed by the Arabs of 
North Africa, who at this time were in possosaion of Sicily and 
many Aegcan islands^ look the field in person to defend the 
Syrian possessions now threatened by the Fitimids of Egypi. 
But at the outset of the elcventb cent uty he signed a trea ty of 
peacc with the Fatimid aJ-H^kim and no furlher serious collision 


took place. The efforts of Basil 11 , preceded by those of Nict'' 
phorus and rzimisccs, extended the eastern boundary of the 
Byzantine empire at the expense of Islam as far as the Euphrates 
and into the heart of northern Syria.* Their rcigns covered "*lhe 

most brilliant period in Vhe history of Byzantine relations with 
the eastern Muslims”** 


* Vu^)fUir 

* vol. viu+ pp. 440-41^ 

* VMiliev* £mjlntv^ \t3l. i, p. 


I bn^ljjTawictEil, pp. 140*41 
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WhILE petty dynaaties* mostly of Arab orlgin, were parcelling 
out the domaim of the caliph in west. the same process was 
being carried forward by otherSi chlcfly Turkish or in 

the east. 

The first to establish a quaabindependeni State east of Bagli- 
dåd was the once trusted general of al-Ma^mOrii T^^*" ibn-al- 
Ijusayn of Khuråsån, who had victoriously led his msister s 
army against aJ-AmIn- In this war the one-eyed Tåhir b said lo 
have luised the s word so cffectively with both hånds that ab 
Ma*mun * nicknamed him dhu-abYaminayn (anibldextrous) and 
a poet described him as the warrior ^'minus one eyc, plus an 
extra right arm”.^ The descendant of a Persian slave, Tåhir was 
rewarded in 820 by al-Ma'mun with the governorship of all lands 
east of Baghdådp with the centre of his power in Khuråsån. Bc- 
fore his death two yeara latcr in his capitalp Marwp ■ 
omitted mention of the caliph^s name in the Friday prayer^* 
Though nominally vassab of the caliph^ Tåhir's successors 
extended their dominion as far as the Indlån fronticr. They 
moved the seat of govemment to Naysåbur, where they re- 
mamed in power till 872#* when they were superseded by the 

S affar ids. 

The Saffarid dynasty, which origtnaled in Sijistan and reigned ajrhe 
in Persia for forty-one years (867^8)* ow*es its foundation 
One Ya^qiib ibn-al-Layth abSaffar (S67-78). Ab^affar {copper- 
smith) was a cop persmi th by profession and a brigand by avo- 
cationn His chivairous and cfficient conduct as head of a band 
of outlaws attracted the favourablc attention of the caliph^s 
governor over Sijbtån^ who thercupon entrusted him with ihc 

'■ Tabim, vpl, iiit p. S29; ibd-Ktkiilllliift, val p- 414- Cf. tdI. vS, p. 4J3. 

* Jbn-KhalliklD^ Val. i, p- ibrt’al-AthTfp ¥ok iri, p. 

^ ItiQ-al-AfhIfp TtJ, vip pp. 1S5 p 370. 

* M Tiiir 43* TftWrSp P- 
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command of his troopsJ Al-§affar evcntually succeedcd his 
Iwnefjaetor and added to his domams almost all PersJa and the 
outskirts of India^ cven ihrcatenin^ Baghdad ilsclf under the 

CaJiph at-Mu tårn id*® The Sam anids feil heir lo a Jar^e portion 
of the Saifarid slate*^ 

The S^månids of Transoxiana and Persia (0 74--999) were de^ 

scended from Samån^ a Zoroastrian jinhle of Baikh* The founder 

of ihe dy nas ty was Na^r ibn-Ahmad (874—92)^, a greal^grandson 

of Samån^ but the onc who estabiished Jts power was ^fasr'^a 

brother Isma il (092-907), who in 9™ wxested Khurasån from 

the Saflfarids.* Staiiing as Moslem Bub vernors under the 

Tahirids* the Såmånids under Na^ IJ ibn-Ahmad» C9 ij-43)h 

foiirth in the Unej extended the ir kingdoni to its greatest limits, 

including under thetr sceptre Sijbtåri^ Karmån^ Jurjan^ al-Rayj' 

and Taba ristan, in addition to Transoxiana and KhurSsan. 

Though outwardly professing loyalty to the \Abbassds, the 

dynasty was virtually independent. In ihe cyes of the Baghdiid 

caliph its m em hers were amirs (govemors) or even 'dmih (tax 

colJectora)* but withtn their own territory their authority was 
undisputed. 


It >^as under the Samanids that the final subjugationof Trans¬ 
oxiana to Moskm mk was effeeted. Their capital, Bukhåra, and 
their leadtng city, Samarqand, almost eolipsed Baghdid as 
centres of kamin g and art. Not on ly Arabic but Persian scholar- 
ship waa protected and fos lered, It was to a Samånid prince, 
abu^^ahb Man^Or ibn-Ishåq of Sijbtln, a nephew' of the second 
rulcTj that the ilJustrious akRåzi dedicated his book on medicine 
entitkd aJ^Afajt^url in honour of his patron, It was in response 
to a summons from the Samånid ruler Niih [[ (976-97) ■ that 
yoting ibn-Sma, stiil in his teens^ vis i led Bukhåra and was ae- 
corded free access to the rich royal library/ where he acquired 
that seem mg Jy mexh austibk fund of knowledge. From this 
J Ibn-d-Alht^ ^1, ^ PJJ. kn-KhiJlitan, vd. iii, pp. J50.51; Vi-qilbi. 

^iSihri! røfiJst. P' It. 

I Pf- rf^ i70b, 

T-UrJ.VOl.tu. p, ,1^; B^hS^ (Tehén.«. 

* Coofult MUMtAWfii.l^zwflU, vdL i. T»P ^ ^ 1 i I 

Tiii, pp. JS ta. tS4^. ’ ^ ^ 7 *: .u-«j AihtT, vol. 

• Con«lit iba-d-Alhir. vol. I«, pp. é« t,,. t Ita-*b[.U,aybi*dh, vd. ii, p. 4. 
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epoch modern Persian litcrature takes its rise. Sufficc it to recall 
that Firdawsi {ca, 954—1020) wrote his first poetry in this pcriod 
and that the vhir of Man^ur [ ^ (961-76), transiated an 

abridgmént of al-Tabari^s history* and thus produced one of 
ihe oldcst cxtant prose Avorks in Perslan- Ever since the Moal^em 
conquest Persians had uscd Arabic as the medium of literary 
expression, but with ihese writers the brilliapt Moslem litera ture 
of Persia began its development, 

Though one of the most enlightened of the Iranian dynasties, 
the Såmanfd was not free from thosc elements which proved 
fatal to others of the same period. To the usuaJ problems 
present ed by a turbulent mili tarv aristocracy and a precarious 
dyn astic succession Avas now added a ncAv danger^ that of the 
Turkish nomads to the north, Even within the State poA^er Avas 
gradually slipping into the hånds of Turkish slaves with AA'hom 
the Såmånids had filled their court, The Såmanid territory south 
of the Oxus AV as absorbed in 994 by the Ghajmawids, who rose to 
poA.ver under one of thcsc slaves. The terrilory north of the river 
AA'as seizcd by the so-callcd Ilek {Tlåq) Khans of Turkestan, Avho in 
992 captured Bukhåra and nine years later gave the e<fup étgrået 
lo the expiring Såmanid dynasty. Thus for the fir^t but pot the last 
time Ave note Turanian Hordes of Central Asia thrustlng them¬ 
selves to the forefront of IslamiC affairs. The struggle between 
Iranians and Turanians for the mastery of the bordcriand of 
Islam in the fourth Moslem century Avas but a prcludc to graver 
developments. We shall hereafter sec these Ttirks play an in- 
creasingly important role in world affatrsuntil they finally absorb 
most of the powers of the caliph of Baghdåd, in faet untiJ they 
estabiish their ovm caliph ateg the Ottoman* in ''Baghdåd on the 
Bosphoruis"^ 

Among ihc Turkish slaves whom the Såmånids dehghted toi 
honour Avith high govemmental posts was one AIptigTn* who^ 
started hia carcer as a niemher of the bodyguard. Soon he rose to 
the headship of the guard * and thcnce was promoted in 961 to 
the governorship of Khuråsin. Shorlly afterAvards^ however, he 
feil out of favour with the new Såmanid rider and betook himself 
to the castern border of the kingdom. Herc in 9^1 he captured 

* A ^tltnng deuinptic»n tbc mt^nuU n^emditiona uodcT hS tiJii li«n l^cft hjr a.n 

C^t^winma, xbi 3 -E,lBvqKlp pp. 3 -V 4 ' 5 h 

* MuÆwfi vd, k P-å, p. 75. 

* Ibfl-l.lAwqaJr pp. Jj, 141 rcIcB» to tiiim A* AJJmA A"ÅMr 4 rdm. 
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Ciltdi^aah 


Gha^inah, in Afghanistan, from its native ruters and established 
an indepcndent rcalm' which developed i'tito tbe Ghaznawid 
empire qf Afghanistan and Panjåb f962-u3d). The real founder 
of the Ghaznawid dynasty, howcver, was Subuktigin (976-^7), a 
slave and aon-tndaw of Alptigln. The sixteen Ghaznawids who 
succeeded him wi'ere his lineal descendants. Subuktigin widened 
his turitory to inetude Peshawar in India and also Khurasan in 
Fersla, which he first held under the Såmånids. 

I he most distinguished member of the dynasty was Subuk- 
^gms son Mahmud (99^1030). The location of hb capitaJ, 
Ghaznab, on the enest ofa high plateau ovcrlooking the ptains of 
northern India, in to which it possessed easy access through the 
Valley of Kabul, gave him an advantageous position for a series 
of campaigns castward. Betwren loo] and 1024 Mahmud con- 
ducted no Jess tban sevemeen campaigns into India, which re¬ 
sulted in the annexation of the Panjab, with its centre, Lahorc, of 
Multån and of pari of Sind * In the Panjali Moslem tnfluence was 
now permanently cstabUshed. From these raids Mahmud re- 
tumed with fabulously rich spoils from the Hindu templcs and 
won an cnviable distioction among his contemporaries as the 
idol-breaker and champion of orthodox iconodastic Islam. He 
was one of the first In Mosicm hbtory to receive, and that about 

I t»i, I e til e A -ghazt, bestowed on him who distingubhed him- 
self m war agamst unbelievcrs, 

Mahmad likewbc extended the western borders of his do- 
mams. Here he wrested the Pers i an Tråq, i nciuding al-Rayy and 
]5bahan, from the Shfite Buwayhids, who at the time had the 
caliph under their control. As a Sunnite. Mahmud had from the 
time of his acc^ion acknowkdged the nominal suzerainly of 

from whom he Jater received 
the tit e Vamimal-nawiah (the right arm of the slate).' On their 

coins hc and his tmmediate successors satisded themselves with 

the ntk a.mr ^ovemor) or sayyid (chieO. Though MahmOd is 

cr^ited with bemg the first in Islam to be designated 

cvidence from coms shows that this high designation was first 
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ofUcialiy bornc by ihc Saljuq rulers.^ At thcir grcatesi extent 
Mahmud^s dominions, bcsidcs northcrn India in ihe east and the 
Persian *Iråq in the west, induded all Khurasan, Tukharistan 
wUh ils centre Batkh» part of Transoxiana in the north and 
Sijbtan in ihe south*" He adom^d his Capital with magnificent 
buildingSj^ founded and endowed a large academy and made his 
munificent court tlie chicf resort of poets and men of learning. 

His assemblage of lilerary genius included the Arab historian 
al-^Utbi * (f 1036), the celebrated scientihe and historical author 
al-Blruni and the illustrious Persian poet Firdaw$i^ di-entibennial 
anniversary of whose birth was celebrated in 1934—5 Asia 
Europe and America. On dedicadng his great epie^ the SÅdk- 
ftdmaå, to Mahmud and receiving only 60,000 dirhams instead 
of dinars for its 60,000 verscs, Firdawsi denounced his patron In a 
scathing satire and had to flce for hb life- 

The rise Of the Ghaznawid dynasty represents the first victory 
of the Turkish element in its struggk againsl the IraTvian element 
for ukimate mastery' In Islam. Yet the Ghaznawid State did not 
dilfer radically from the Samanid or the Saflf^id State, h was 
loosely held by force of arms, and as soon as the powerful hånd 
wjelding the s word relaxed the component parts were eertajn to 
fall away. This is what happ^ened after Mahmud's deafh. The 
provinccs of the east gradually separated themselves from ihc 
Capital in the highlands^ thus beginnlng the series of independent 
Moslcm dynasdes of India. In the north and west the Khans of 
Tiirkestan and the Great SaljOqs of Persi a parcclled out the 
Ghaznawid domain^ In the centre the hardy Ghurids of Afghan¬ 
istan deah the 6 nal blows and in uB 6 destrqyed the last Ghaz- 
nawids in Lahore. 

While the wings of the ^Abbasid eaglc were being clipped aiTbt 
both exlremities* a dagger elutehed in Perso-Turkish hånds was 
pointed at its heart. Under the damination bf the ShTitc Persian 
Buwayhids, and after them of the Suiinite Turkish SaljQqs, the 
caliph had liitle lefl except the Capital and even there his 
aqthorjty was shadovry, The rise of an unruly JmpenaJ gu ard, 
foliowed by a revolt of negro slaves, undermined the central 

^ S<e LkIqw, p, 474- 

' UitAl pp, 5^, ^S6, 

* Sec s. Fluiy in SjfrrMf Vel. %i ( 1935 }, pp. 61 - 90 . 

Hil yjfmfJvtf lT. Jii4tvn ReytinlåA (Lvniioii, iSjS), nHfpuiiUr Ambir, 

rictoli the 
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authority and paved the way for tlw advent of the Buwayhid 
régiiTif:. 

li was thc cighth ^Abfaagid caiipKp aUMu^^ta^iro (S33-42), son 
of Hårun by a Turkish slav*^ whq first surroimded himseif with 
a bodyguard of Turkish recruits from Transoxiana. The guard 
numbered four thou&and- Originally brought in to counter- 
balance ihe influence of thé soldiers from Khur^aiip to whom 
tht? 'Abba^ids owed the caliphatOp the yearly import of Turks 
bccamo an c ven greater menacc to iis integrity. Al-Man 5 ur "s 
*'city of pcace^'^ became a city of turmoil. Facing the danger of a 
native uprising in Baghdåd against the haughty and oppressive 
conduct of his guard, the caliph in 836 removed his seat of 
government sixty miles farther up the Tigris to Såmarra.* Origin¬ 
ally Assyrian, the name was changed by him to Surra Man Ra"a 
(pleased is he w^hosces it) under whieh nameit appears as a mint 
city on "^Abbasid coins^ tt was wittily whispered at the time that 
w^hat the new* name really meant was "he v^ho sees it (with the 
Turkfi settled therein) Ls pleased (with Baghdad well ridofthemy\ 

Simaira w^as beautihed by palaces and mosques crccled 
mainly by abMu^ta^Lm and his son aUMutaw'akkil (347-6X), It 
remained the Capital for fifty-six years (836-^2), during rhe 
reigns of eight successive caliphs, and i ta ruins aro the most 
imposing 'Abb^id monuments extant.^ 


Genealogical Tauee of THE ^Abbasio Caliphs at SAi^AkKA 

s, AL-Mt;'TA5JH fSl 3 - 43 ) 




9, Al-WaTHIO 

(S42-7) 


10. AL'MOTAWAKRir 



2. Al-Musta^Ik 
(861-6) 


m 

\ 


It. Al-Muxta^ik 

mi-z) 


13. Al-Mu^t.'Vzz 
( 866 - 9 ) 


«• 

14’ Ar-^ilrflTADt 


Tj, At-MoVAMID 


The rise of this body of predominanlly Turkish soldicry, 
which played a part in ihc caliphate not iinlike ihat of the 

^ TAbojit vdrh iilp pp, t toI, vii^ pp, n8 Vaf|DI. iwJ. 

lUn pp. 16-17. 

* PP- Emit Hcttfcltl, ZVjt mm^jrrAM-uA /tomUit WH 
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prætori^rt g^uard in Rome and the Jattissarie^ in Turkey^ marked 
the begiimin^ of the end of caliphal power. The caliph lived in 
hi& new Capital almost as their prisoner. The murder of al- 
Mutavvakkil by them in Decemher S6j^ at the in&tigation of his 
soHj* was the firsl in a series of events in the eourse of which the 
mighty stmcture of ihe ’Abbasid dynasty—aircady shaken— 
stood face to face with imminent collapse, ATMiitawakkil was 
the firsl caliph in the period of decline* After him we find caliplis 
made and unmade hy troopSp chiefly Turkishp under generals 
mostly slavesp striving fer mastery'. Through iheir influence over 
these slaves the women of the court came to play an Lmportant 
political role and thus added to the confusion. !n the case of the 
weak and vaeillating al-Musta^in (862-6), who eventually lied 
to Baghdåd pursued by his guard afier he had been besieged 
and forced to abdicate, his slave-mother shared with two 
Turkish generals the supreme power.* The mother of his suc¬ 
cessor aUMu^tazK (866-9) r^fws^^d to pay out the 50p.ooo dinara 
w^hich mighi have saved the life of her caliph son» though she 
kept in a subterranean edJar a eache of [pOOO^OOo dinars in 
addition to pricelcss jcw'ellery^* For two centuries the history of 
the disintegrating eaJiphate presents a confused picture of 
nominal ruJers ascending the throne with no pow^r and descend- 
ing to the grave unregretted* Peace and security, if anywhere, 
w'ere en joy cd only in tho^e outlying provinces wherc a go vernor, 
practically independent, held the reins with an tren hånd. 

One of the most spectacular and sanguinary episodes of iheAMfvik 
period was the rebellion of the Zanj* slaves^ These were negroes 
imported from East Africa and employed in thesahpctre mines 
on the lower Euphrates^ The leadcr a/-Zafij) vrås one ""Ali 

ibn-Aluhammad, a wily pretender^ probably of Arab origin* 
Taking ad vantage of disturbed conditions in the capita! and 
the uprising of the discontented and wretched miners, he claimed 
in September 869 that he was an *AIid caJled to their deliverance 
by visions and occult science. One band of slaves after another 
rallied under the banner of the new Mcssiah—-^*the rogue** and 
'^Allah's enemy" of our main informant^ al-T^bari.* Army after 

■ Tiiboii, val, lU, pp. abbr, ibn-Aj-Athlr, vot. vii, pp. 60-64. 

* Tabaii, vol. jii^ pp, rapied by iba^J-Athlr, vaJ, vit, pp. So-Sj. 

* vol, ul^ pp. 

* Frpm Pen. Zaiig (Fthiopu), wLracc ZanijlHr, Ar. ZuijMLbfcx, COrrupted lo 

Z^hxEbor. * Vol. iii* pp* 17 ^ 5 ^ 1786 . 
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anny was sent to suppress the stran ge rebel I mn, but being Ofi 
favDurable and familiar tcrritory^ a patchwork of marshrø mter- 
sected with canab^ the negroes overcame them all aiid^ in 
accordance with a Kharlji le doclrine now adopted by their kader, 
mereiJessly put all prtsoiicrs and non-combatants to the sword,^ 
During fourteen ycars (870-85) of the rcign of al-Mu* tam id 
(870-53) this servile war raged. The estimales of those who 
perished vary^ some exceeding half a milJion. After one engage¬ 
ment the unclaimed heads of Moskms were so numerous that 
the negroes dumped thertj in to a eanal which carried them into 
al-Ba^rah. where they could be identified by relatives and 
friciids.' AbBa^rah, Wasib al-Ahwåz; and al-U bu 11 ah lay deso- 
!ate. Not until the caliphb brother al-Muwaffaq had taken 
personal charge of the operations was the backbone of opposition 
broken. In SS3 al-Mukhtårah, the forlress built by the leader» 
was stormed and he himself slain* "Thus ended oiic of the 
bloodlest and most destructive rebellions which the history of 
Western Asia records/^* It was in the course of ihls war thal 
Egyptp one of the first and fairest provinces, feil away from the 
caliphate undtn* the nde of ibn-TulQn- 

The resloration of Baghdad as capitat under al-M tillad id 
(892-902), after ephemeral Samarra had funetioned as such for 
over haJf a century, changed the scene but not the current of 
events^ The real power conllnued lo slip from cahphal to mil i t ary 
hånds. The period saw the rise of ^Abdultåh ibn-al-Mu^taz^i who 
after contesting ihe caliphate with his second cousin al-Muqiadir 
had the unique distinetion of holding office under the thle at- 
Murtada for one day only (December 17, 908), after which he 
was deposed and killed, The onenday caliph was more of a poet 
and belletrist than a politician. Of his many works cited by a/- 

and ibn*KhaI)ikån‘ only a fcw have sur^ived. 

The twenty-four'years of al-Muqtadir's reign (908-32) were 
marked by the rise and fall of thirteen vizirs, some of whom 
were put to dealh.* To add lo the confusion the caliph's Tnrkish 
mother constantly interfered in State aifairs. One of these vizirs 
was ihn-Muqlah* a founder of Arabic caltigraphy*^ Another was 

* vai+Tiii, 31^ ^ 'falMiip toI. m, pp. 

* Ndltlckrp J!årtfåri /nm Æafm* S, Biark. (Lcndcjtir 17-^' 

* V. I ^6. ■ V'ol. i* p. 461. ■ pp. 

* MlikAW»)rli| Vt^. lp pp. iSj Xf'uMr^^p nJ. Auicdrsi, pp. 
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^AIi ibn-^Isa, who in an age of CDiruption and oppression under 
a régirne of erueJty and torturc stands alone in his inlegrity and 
ability. In the two vlriratcs of "AIip which lasted fivc years, he 
matcrialljr improved the finances of the statc by rigid economy 
and set an cxample of high efficiency which found no imitators.^ 
It was during the caliphate of al-Maqtadirthat both the Fliimid 
^Ubaydullåh (Q09) in North Afriea and the Umayyad *Abd-al- 
Rahman HI (92Q) in Spain a$sumed the dtgnity and insignia of 
the caliphatCp thus creating the unusual phenomenon of three 
rccogni^ed rival ealiphs in the Moslem worid at the same time, 
The weak and incapable abMuqtadir (lit. the mighty [by the 
help of God]) left the affairs of the State in the hånds of his chief 
of bodyguard Mu^nis al-Muiaffarp* a eunueh on w'horn he be- 
stpwed a newly created title, i^mir (the comm ander of 

the commanders)^ Mu'nis soon bccame the real rulcr. Hc de- 
ihroned al-Muqtadir and appointed hia half-brother aUQahir." 
After a brief restoration al-Muqtadir met his death at the hånds 
of Berber soldiers who carried his head in triumph to their 
leader, Mu^nis.* Al-Qahir (952-4) fared no better than his pre- 
decessor, When deposed the sceond time he was blinded and 
was laat aeen begging for alms in the streets of Baghdåd,* Two 
of his successors p at-Muttaqi (940-44) and al-Mustakh (944-6), 
followed him through the same process tnto the realm of dark- 
ness—^all through the in duen ce of the amtr aZ-urnara* At one 
time BaghdSd presented the spectacle of three personages who 
had once held the highest ofiice in Islam but were now deposed, 
blinded and objects of public charity. The amir al-itm^rd' of 
al-Rådi (934-40) went so far as to have his name Joined'with 
the caliph's Sn the Friday prayer—a novel procedure in Islamic 
history.^ AbRadi was one of the few caJiphs of the period to 
escape dcposiiion, but hc did not escape dcalh at the hånds of 
the soldiery. By the Arab annalists hc was considercd "the last 
of the real caliphs", by which they mcani the last to delh'ef the 

* 5ctJ Harold Sowcnp Tif Lif i W Timti GtHfd 

{OunbridgeK 1928). 

“ "The vkt^rioui.'^ Mlikawayh, Vel. i, p, ?6i Tof iU^ P+ 

^ Mlikaviiyh, i, p. 193; ibn-al-Alhrr, wil, viii, pp_ 147-^+ 

*' ibn^al-ALhiip TaU p. 179. 

* M Uluiwmyht taL 1 * pp. 19 1-7; iha al-Athir* toI. tiu , pp. W 9 , 1 1 1, 331 - 3 ; FtaJtArL 

P- 375: Mja'fldi, vaI. viti, pp. 28? 

* Misluw^iyhK Vttl. ilp Pr 73 ; vot. Hit, p, 4 C 9 r 

^ 1 bnMkl-AEbifT veJ, viUt p. 14 1. 
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Friday oration and conduci certain aflfairs of State.^ He was also 
the last whosc poetry ha5 brtn prcservcd. With him vanished thc 
last vestiges of poiver and dignity that were left to his ofEcc. 
The gcncra!issimo, rfmfr ii/-wmnrd\ was oow well establishcd as 
the actuat ruler of the Moslem stale,* 

An even darker chapter in the history of the caliphate wm 
opcncd in December 945. when the Caliph al-Mustakfi (944-6) 
received in Baghdåd the victorious Ahmad ibn-Bnwayh and 
made him his atntr a/-umard' with thc honorific titlc of MuTzz- 
a!-I>aiv|ah (he w'ho renders the State mighty). Ahmad^'B father, 
abij'Shiijå^ Buwayh* claimed descent from the ancient Sasånid 
kings, probably, as in most such cases^ to bolster tip dynastic 
prestige** He was the chicf of a w^arlike horde consisting mainly 
of Daylamite highlanders from thc mountainous region on the 
Southern shore of the Caspian Sea and had been for some time 
in thc service of the Såmånids, His three aons, including Ahmadt 
gradualty worked thcir way southward, occupying [$bahiii| then 
Shiråz w-ith its province (934) and in the follow'ing two years the 
provinccs of al-Ahwåz (present-day KhQzistfm) and Karman* 
ShTråz was c hosen as Capital of the new dynasty. At the adv^ance 
of Ahmad into Baghdad (94S) the Turkish guard fled^ but the 
lot of the caliph did not improve under the tutelage of his new' 
masters, the Shfite Persians, Though his ofEcial position w^as 
simply ih at of amir ai-umard*^ Mu'iaz-al-Daw'lah insisted t hat 
he be ment ioned along w^ith the caliph in thc kAu/åa/i, He even 
had his name stamped on the coinagc** 

^ p. TftaukhK^ p. 14,^. 

^ A* lAblir cf coliplLf uinler thc ^ 
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In January 946^ the unforUinaie aI-Mu9Ukfi was blindcd and 
depo&ed by Mti^izK-al-DawIah, who chose as ihc tii^w caliph 
al-MutT (946-74)* Shfah festivals wcrc now established, par- 
ticularly the public mnumlng on thc anniversarj' of al-tlu5ayn*^s 
death (tcnth of Mubarram) and rhe rcjoicing ou that of the 
Prophel^s adeg«^ appointment of ^Ali as his successor at Ghadir 
aUKhumm.^ The caliphate now^ passed tliraugh the period of ita 
dcepest humiliation with the comniander of the bel levers a mere 
puppet in the hånds of a schisnnatie commander of the com- 
manders. The Buwayhids^ howevef:, wrere not the first in the 
history of Islam to assume the litie of sultan, as Ls sometimes 
claimed,* They satisfied themselves, according to ihe testiniony 
of their coinSp with amtr or affixed to such honorilic sur- 

names as Mu^izi-al-^Dawlah^ *Imad-al-Dawiah (prop of the State) 
and Rukn-al-Dawlah (piIlar of the state)> appellations which 
were simultaneously bestowed on the three sons of Buwayh by 
the catiph. After them stmilar pompous surnames became the 
fashion« The dignity of afmr was also held by se veral 

of Mu^iza' Buwayhid successors, even though it had become 
nothing more than an honorific fiction. 

Throughout their century or so of supremacy (945-1055) the 
Buwayhids made and unmade caliphs at wrill. Al-*lraq was 
governed as a province from the Bui\^ayhid capitalr ShTråa in 
Farts. In Baghdad they maintained se veral magnihcent palaces 
under ihe collective name ddr (the abode of the 

kingdom).^ Baghdåd was no longer the hub of th* Moslein 
World, for not only Shiraji but Ghaznahj. Cairo and Cordova 
Were now sharing its international pre-eminence- 

The Buwayhid power reached its zenitli under *Adud-ab 
Dawlah (the supporting arm of the State, ^ “f 

Rukn, was not only the greatest Buwayhid but also the 

most iliustrious ruler of his lime. Under his sceptre hc United in 
977 the se veral petty kingdoms that had risen under Buwayhid 
miers in Persia and al-Mraq^ crcallng an empire approaching in 
size that of Hårfin al-Rashld. He matried the daughter of the 
Caliph al-Jå^i^ and had the caliph marry his daughter 

* A ipriufE bctwHn ^I-iikkiiih tf-nd al-NI lullnali whertt Shfitf mditloii 

Prophet dcdlarnl^ I am lord. of, hi* lord U *Ali Jbn-Sji“d, vol. v, 

P' -*35? PP* JSS-fr- In mofiKirr d ihii iletlimiJtioii ihe ShTiE« ob- 

««rvcd ti feiut on iti« iStb ^ dhu^al- 

* Cf. obove^ p, 4lii4; LmJdw, p, 474^ * KJiapb, Vx)l. i, pp, 105-7- 
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hoping thereby to have a dcscendanl of his assumc ihe taliphate.^ 
'Adtid was the first ru ler in Jslam to bear the title sAd/tansAdA.^ 
Ahhough hc kept his court m Shtråz he beautilied Baghdåd^ re- 
paircd canals which had become hl led up and erected in sev^eral 
ot her c i ties tnosqueSj hospitals ajid public bulldings, as reported 
by thé meritotioiis historlan Miskawayh,^ ^Adud^s treasurer+* 
For his charitable enterprtses ^Adud appropriated funds from 
his State treasury. One interesting budding of his was theshrin^ 
(masAAiuf) on the presumed tomb of ^AJi. But the most sjgnifi' 
cant was the fainous hospital in Baghdåd, aJ-Bimaristan al- 
Adudip >vhich he compieted in 97®^ endowed with joo^ooo 
dinars. The hospital had a staff of twenty-four ph^'^icians who 
also functioned as a medical faculty.® Poets such as al-Muta- 
nabbi sang Adud^sglory and authors^ including the grammarian 
abu- Ali al-Fånsi,. who wrotc for him the JCifdå al-/^dA (book 
of explanatton)^ dcdicated to him iheir works."^ In his cnltivation 
of the arts of peace "^Adud found an able collaborator in his 
Christian vizir Nasr ibn-Hårunp who with the catiph's author- 
ization erected and repaired churches and monasteries^^ 

The precedent for iiterary and scientific patronage set by 
Adud-'al-Dawlah was foliowed by his son Sharaf-al-Dawlah* 
(9®3“S9)- In. imitation of al-Ma'mQO| Sharaf constructed one 
year before hisdeath a famous observatory* Anotherson of ^Adud, 
his second successorp Bahå'-al-DawIah* (989^1012)*^ who in 991 
deposed the Caliph al-X34' whose vast wealth he coveted* had an 
enljghtened Persi an i-nzir in the person of Såbur ibn-ArdasMr^ 
Såbur built in 995 at Baghdid an academy with a library' of 
10,000 books/® which the Syrian poet al-Ma'arri used when a 
student in that city» The Ikhwån aI-Safa** be it also remem bered, 
fiourished under the Buwayhtd regime. But the state itseif was on 

> ML&kuWayh, ¥t*|, ti, p. 4I4; ¥oL TI, p. 366+ 

Shané-nillff oi ^ÅJAiimrÅlA, Fe«, for kiii|r ot modelafcer tllc uncJenl 
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nr*l uaumed by A^ud'j. son oiuj w±fl iwwcwllv liivoLkivd W tiiT 

iAlrr djuuiici ot Tuirkuh. ongittr 

! “*^'**' ^ ibn-al-Athir, ix, p. iti. * P- + 

I !i U4; pp. IM K 43^- 

ibn KbxUikAn, vot. u, p. 159. t 'a|. a, p. 40S. 

The honouf of the Ibn-^ol-Atl^Ir, Tnl, r*, pp. 16-17; Rødbriwaiip I^Airvi 

(liLippImem to MiikaWxyb, T^/ériAt vo3+ Ui), *1. Amt^rci^ pp. tjS jrf+ 
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“ Ibn-al-Athlr, toI. Jx, p, yr- Jbn Khaihkxt^, voL p. 356. 
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down^vand course. The wars belwcen Baliå*^ Sharaf and iJicir 
third brother^ |^am^am-aJ-Dawlah/ the dynastic and family 
quarrels catricd or among thcir successors and tbe Buwayhid 
Shl'he procUvitles^ which dcepJy rcsenlcd in Sun ni te Bagh- 
dåd, led to the fali pf the dynasty- In 1055 the Saljuq TtJghril 
Beg entered Baghdåd and put an end to Buwayhid mle. The 
last of the dynasty in al-^iraq, al-Malik al-Rahim (the mcrciful 
kmg, 1048-55)* ended his days in confinement. 

The subjoined tree shows the genealogical rclationshtp of the 
^Abbåsid caliphs under Buwayhid suptemacy (945"’105 5): 


17. Al-Muktafi 

i 

22^ Al-Mo^taiou 
(^-6> 


20r AhKS^l 




iS. AhMuqUidir 


I 

Ai-Multiiqi 


i 

I 

jj. AL-Meji* {946-74) 

24r AL { 974 ^ 1 } 


25. At-QAOiit (w-iojO 

26, Al^Ja’im (leji'-TS) 


The advent of the Saljuq Turks ushers in a new and notable f r. 
cra in the hbtory of Islam and the caliphate. At their appearance-^^^^^^^^®- 
from the tast in the early part of the eleventh century the catiph 
held but 3 shadow of his former power and his empire had been 
almost entirely dismembered* The Umayyads in Spain and the 
Shrite Fi|jmids in Eg>'^pt and Nortb Africa were established 
beyond any hope of dispi acement from Baghdåd^ North Syria 
and upper Mesopotamia, as noted before* were in the hånds of 
turbulent Arab chicftains, some of whom had succeeded m 
founding dynastics. Persia* Transoxiana and the lands to the 
east and South were parcciled among Buwayhid and Ghaznawid 
princcs or held by sundry petty dynasts, eaeh wraiting for an 
opportunity to fly at the throat of the other. Political and 
military anarchy prevailcd everywhere. ShfitC'Sun ni le con fusion 
was the ordcrof the day* Islam scemed emshed to the ground. 

Into this distracted realm a chieftain named Saljuq had 
entered about 956 at the head of his elan of Tur koman Ghuzz 
(or Oghuz). Corning from ihe Kirghie steppes of Turkestan* 

'■ *'The iwofij of tbe Ibo'jil-Arlitf,, veL iiCp i6-i9^ 31-5; RQdhru^ri^ 

lfl4p 300. 
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thcsc Tiomads SiCttlcd in the region of Bukhåra^ whcre they 
fervently cmbraced Sunnite Islam, Slowly but surely Saljuq and 
after him his sons fought thcir way through therealms of the Ilek 
Khans and Såmånids.^ A graiidson of SaljQq, Jughril,* vcntured 
with his brothcr as far as Khur^ån. In 1037 the two brothtrs 
wrested Marw and Naysabuf from Ghaznawtd hånds. Baikh, 
Jurjan, Tabaristln and Khwirizm.as wcllas HatnadhSn^ahRayy 
and I^bahån wtre speedily added. The Buwayhid housc tumbléd 
before them. On December 18,1055, Tughril Beg at the head of his 
wild Turkoman tribes stood at the gate of Baghdåd. AJ-BasasIri, 
the Turkish general and miJitary governor of Baghdad under the 
last Buwayhids, left the Capital* and the Caliph aJ-Qå’im (1031- 
1075) hastened to receive tJie Saljuq invader as a deliverer. 

After an absence of a year Tughril returned to BaghdSd and 
was received with elaborate ceremonies. Wearing the mantie and 
holding the cane of the Prophet, the caliph took his seat or a 
platform behind a curtain which was lifted at the approach of 
the conqueror. Jugbril sat on an adjoining platform and ram- 
niunicated wIth the caliph through an interpreter. The con- 
queror was made regent of the empire and hailed as "king of the 
Bast and of the West".^ His official titie was to bc aJ-sulfdn (he 

with authority, sultan).* The caliphate now passed under a new 
and more benevoJent tutelage. 

Taktng advantage of the temporary absence of Tughril on 
titt fiTtpedition to the northi al-Bas^lri^ who had in the meantitne 
espoused the Fåtimid cause, returned in 1058 at the head of his 
Daylamite and other troops and reoceupied the capital. The 
Caliph al-Qå’im was forced to sign a doeument renouncing his 
fights and the fights of all other 'Abbasids in favour of the rival 
Fåtimid aI-Mustan?ir Cio35-t^t) in Cairo, to whom hc now sent 

‘ t>p. 4 i 4 - 6 . tr. pp. w *; Jftuinia A, Vullcn, 

Antmit &iJn-ÅMåidanm pJuwcn, iSj?), pp. I x/y. {** 1 . Iimn s/-,WS'). 
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the emblems of the csliphate^ induding the manUe and other 
sacred relics* AbQa^im's turban and a beautiful window from 
his palace were alsn sent trqphies to Cairo.^ On his return^ 
howevcfp Tughril reinstated al-Qå’im and made ai-BasasTri pay 
for his disloyalty with his life (i060). The Daylamite tmops were 
dlsbanded and the Buwayhid.powcr was for ever erushed- 

The reigns of Tughril (1037-63)* hh nephew and successor 
Alp Ar sian (1063—72) and the latter^s aon Malikshåh 
cover the most brLilian t period of Saljuq ascendancy over the 
Moslcm East, As fresh 'furkish rribesmen swelled iheir armies 
the SaljDqs extended their conquests in all directions until once 
more Western Asia was united in to one Moslem kingdom and 
the fading glory of Moslem arms revived. A new race from 
Central Asia was now pouring hs btood in to the struggle of 
Istam for World supremacy. 'fhe story of these barbari an inhdels, 
setting their feet On the necks of the follqwers of the Prophet and 
at the same ttme accepting the religion of the ccmqucred and 
becoming its ardent champions, was not a unique instance in the 
chcqtiered annals of that relLgicm. Their cousins the Mongols of 
the thirteenth cenlury, as well as their other kinsmen the Otto^ 
man Turks of the early fourteenth centurv. repeated the same 
process. In the darkest hour of political Islam religiotis Islam 
has heen able to aebieve 5 ome of its most brilliant victories. 

In the secotid year of his reign Alp Ars Jan (hero-lion) captured Alp 
Ani, the Capital of Christian Armenla. then a Byzantine pro- 
vince.® Soon after that he resumed hostilities with the ev'erl asting 
Byzantine foe. In 1071 Alp won the decisive battle of Manzikart 
(Malazkird, Maiasjird), north of Lake Van in Armenia^ and 
look the Emperor Romanus Diogencs prisoncrJ 5 aljuq nomadic 
tribes, the first Moslems to gain a permanent foottng in ^Hhe 
land of the Romans"\ began now to settie in the plateau regions 
uf Asia Minorp which beticcforth becamc part and parcel of 

(abode of tslam). These Saljfiq nomads laid the 
basis of the Turkification of Asia Minor* It was a cousin of Alp, 
Sulaymån ibn-Qutlumish by namep who was la ter put in charge 
of this new terrilory, where he estab I ished (1077) the sultanatc 
of the Rum* Saljuqs* Far-off Niesa (?^tqiyah» Tur. fznTq^j was 

^ Scc bclowji p. 62Jl. * Iba^Al-AlMr^ vqL k, |>|», 25 

* /^rV. pp. 44 fcf.; pp. Irf.^ Vuilicv. VoL lp 
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first niacte thc Capital, and it was from that city that Qilij Arslan, 
son and successor of Sulaymån, was driven by the hordes of tbc 
first Crusade. Aftcr 1084 Iconium(Qilniyah, Konieh), therichest 
and most beautiftil Bysanttne city in Asia Minor, became the 
Saljuq Capital in that land. in the meantime the Saljiiq dynasty 
of Syria (1094-1117), founded by Tutush, son of Alp, in 1094, 
was contributing its share towards checkin|r the advance of the 
first Crusade. Aleppo had been held stnce 1070 by Alp,* There 
hc had checkcd the advance of the Fatitnid powcr, from which 
he aiso recovcrcd Makkah and aUMadinah. 

The first uvo Saljuq sultans did not live in Hagfidid but 
cxercised their authority through a miiitary resident. Alp newr 
visited or saw the caJiph's capital.* His Seat of govemment was 
l^bahin; Marw was the capital of his predecesaor. It was not 
untiJ the winter of iO^t, shortly before the end of Malikshiih's 
reign, that the Saljuq seat of govemment was moved to the 
Capital of the caliphs. The caliph became more than ever a 
puppet who moved at the will of the sultan, a puppet bedccked 
in all the rcgalia of high office and propped on the imperial 
throne by foreign hånds. The name of the sultan was mentioned 
with that of the caliph in the Friday sermon. In 1087 the Caliph 
al'Muqtadi (1075-94) manried the daughter of Sultan Malikshåh, 
and when a son was born Malikshåh planned, but unsuccessfully, 
to combine in his grandson the caliphate and the sultanat« on a 
commoti throne.* 

h was Malikshåh (1072-92J under whom Saljuq powerrcachcd 
its meridian. "His domain extended in length from iCåshghar, 
a town at the extreme end of the land of the Turks, to Jerusalem, 
and in width from Constantinople to the Caspian Sea."* In 
paying boatmen who once ferried bim across the Oxus hc issued 
drafts on his agent in Antioch.* But Malikshåh was more than 
a ruler of an extensivc empire. He bu ilt roads and mosques, 
repaired walls, dug canals and spent large sums on the caravan- 
serais dotting the pilgrimagc route to Makkah. Aecording to his 

biographer alt the roads of the great empire were safe-_safe 

eneugh for caravans, even for one or two men, to travel peace- 
fully and without special protection from Transoxiana to Syria.* 
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The ^^nitary measures inttoduced mto Baghdad at this lime and 
crcdited by ibn-al-Athlr ^ to the Calipb al-Muqtadi T,vere mCfre 
Hkely initiatod by thL& Saljuq sultan. These mcasiircs includcd 
thc diversion of the dirty water of the public baths from the 
Tigris into special cesspools and the allotment of special pi aces 
for cleantng and curing: fish* An anecdole preserved in ibn- 
KKallikan^ throws light on Mali kshåh's cbaracier* On vis i lin g 
a mosque in Tus ihe sullan asked his vizir* Nizåm-al-Miilk^ who 
was Fn his companyp what it was ihat he had prayed for whilc in 
the mosque. The Latter replied that he had prayed God lo gram 
ihc sultan victorj' over his brotherT wilh whom he was ihen at 
war. ^"As for mt'\ femarked Malikshåh^ “that was not what 1 
prayed for. I only asked God to give vittory to him of the two 
better dtted to nilc the M oslems and more ben eb c i al to his 
subjects/' 

The guiding hånd throughout the administration of Alp An ltiu»- 
Årsløn and Mdikshåh was that of their illustrious Persiari vizir^ 
Ni?am-aJ-Mulk (the organisation of the kingdom)^ one of the 
omamenls of ihc political history of Islam. !f w'e are to believe 
ibn-Khallikan^ "for the twenty years covering the feign of 
Malikshah, Ki^am-al-Mulk had all the power cOncenirated in 
his hånd, w hilst the sultan had nothtng to do but sit on the throne 
or enjoy the chase,”* 

Although untutored and probably iliiterate like hLs father and 
grand-uncle* MaSikshåh at the suggestion of Ni?am-al-Mulk 
called in I074~5 a conference of astronomers at Kb ncwdy crcclcd 
obser^^atory and commiss ioned them to reform the Persian calen- 
dar,^ The result was the remarkable Jalali calendar 
so slyled after Malikshahp whose full name incLuded jalal-ab 
Din (the majesty of religion) abu-al-Fath. This calendafp in the 
judgment of a modem schoiar, is "somewhal more acc urate 
than ouns". 

Nizåm-al-Mulk was himseif a cu i tured and kam ed man.* 

From his pen wc have one of the most remarkable Moslem 
treatises on the art of governmentp the w hich he 

composed as a result of a competition suggested by Malikshåh. 

i Vol. s, p, 156. ^ Vol. iir p. sSS* * Vflt. p, 255. 

i tbfi-ftJ-Alhfr^ vol. pp. Sjte of {>bicrr[LtDiy unccitiLin,. pCmtiUy in t|btthån 

al-H&yy or NanSbun Sec P- 377- 
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The sultan reqtiested his statesmen lo give him in written 
foim thc beneht of thcir opinions as to the nature of good 
gox'ernment. Among other notable Works in Persian produced 
{luring this period were those of Nd^ir-i-Khusraw (f ra. 1074)j 
the ceiebrated traveller and Ismå'Tli propagandist, and of 'Untar 
al-Khayyani (f I I23-4), th« gjeat astronomer-poet who en- 
joyed the patronage of Nifåm and collaborated in the revision 
of the calendar. But the basis of this Persi an virir's glory is his 
establishment of thc hrst wcll-organizcd academies for higher 
Icaming in Islam.* Particularly renowned was his Nizamiyah, 

founded 1065—7 Baghdad, One of its chairs was once adorned 
by al-GhazzaJi, 

The aged Nizåm, as we learned before, was one of the earliest 
prominent vlctims of an [små'Tll Assassin. VVith his dcatb in 
1092 thc pertod of glory that covered the relgns of the first 
three SaljDqs ended. For a brief but brilHant spån these three 
sultans had brought together most of the far-Biing lands that 
had once formed the Islamie State. But the season of glory that 
Baghdad and Islam enjoyed under them was only an Jndian 
summer. After the death of Malikshåh civil wars among his 
sons and subsequent disturbances weakened thc central Saljuq 
authority and led to thc break-up of thc house. The Saljuq 
empire, buiJt on a tri bal basis by a people nomadic in their habits 
and form of organization, could be held together only by some 
dominant personality. The system of military fiefs established 
in 1087 by Nt^åm-al-Mulk, according to which grants beeame 
for Ihe first dm« heredilary, led to the immedsate establishment 
of semi-indcpendent States. Thesc separate subdivisions attained 
Virtual independence in different parts of the wide kingdom, 
while the main line, the Great Saljuqs of Persia, maiiitained a 
nominal suzerainty down to 1157. One of the chief subdivisions 
of (he family was that of the Persian Tråq (ii 17-94). 1 'he 
Saljflqs of al-Rum in Iconlum were superseded in 13QQ and the 
following years by another branch of the Ghuzz tribe to which 
they belonged, namely, the Ottoman Turks, the last great 
champions of military Islam. After penetraling into Europe as 
far as Vienna (15291) and establi^mg an empire almost as exten- 
sive as that of the Arab caliphs, the Ottoman Turks have aince the 
World War confined their authority to Asia Minor or Anaiolia. 

* S« iibav^j p. 410^ 
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The one pennanent contribution of the Saljuc^ and Ottoman 
Turks to islamic religion was a mystic colouring. This is well 
represented by ihc several dervish orders which dourtshed on 
Turkish soil and maintaincd ideas of early shamanistic origin 
with an adniixturc of indigenous beJiefs of Asia Minor and 
schismatic Christian doctrincs. The /utiiwah * organizatJons in 
which Moslem Arab chivalry sought to express itself took among 
the Turks a n«w' fortn, that of the Akhis. Originally ihese akki 
organizations may have been econoniic gu ilds. It was in akki 
hospicds that ibn-Battutah* was entertained while travcUlng in 

Asia Miner. 

h may be of inlercst in this connection to nole that the double- 
headed eagie which originated in the brain of some ancient 
Sumerian priest and passed on very early to the Babylon i ans 
and Hit tites was some three thoiuand ycars I ater adopted as an 
emblem by the Saljuq Turks who sctticd in Hittiteland (Asia 
Minor), From the SaJjuqs it passed on to Byzantium, whence it 

reached Austrta, Prussia and Russia. 

The Saljuq domination over the caliphate, which began with B«ghdiid 

al-Qi’im in 1055, lasted till 1194 in the reign of al-Nå^ir.’^JJ^" 
Throughout the greater part of this period the Crusadcs dragged Cr™«to 


^ See btlowj p. 4^1 s , ^ . 1 , j l 

■ Vol. U, pp. 318. AJtÅ*h not Al, for ''lirofher" u iba>BoftQ<|nh cxplnkncd but 

Tur. for "knightly” or Ocmiull Fr*ni Tii™^hntfr in Vol, ly (1^29)4 

pp. T'47p. vni, V* pp. 285-3^3; »r. 11, Vvt. m 

pp, 182-3. 

*■ Cftlipbii undtr S(a 3 j.£lq| dominintion; 

Al'QViin (1031-75) 

MubAUidaiikd 


27, AJ-Mtwi*iwii (1075-^) 


jS. AI-MuhUvhir (1094-mS) 
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wearily in Syria-Palestine^ but neither SaSjuqB nor ^Abbasids 
mteresled tbemstflvcs in thc distant afl^air. To the main body of 
tht? Moslem communily the Crusadcs, viewed from headquarters^ 
were but an indgnidcant episode. When on the fall of Jimjsalem 
(logg) a Moslem delegation arrived in Baghdld to seek aid 
against the invading C Kristians tears were shcd and kind syrn* 
pathy was expressed, but no action was taken,^ The caliph ab 
Musta^Klr (1094-1 ufi) referred the delegation to Sultan Barki- 
yåruq (1094-1104)^ MaJLkshåh's second successor and drunkard 
son," wuh whom the dcclinc of the suUanale startedp and the 
negotiations ended there* In 1 loS a second appeal camCp now 
from Tripoli beset by the Crusaders. The delegation was headed 
by the chief of tlie belcaguered city, but its mission was as futile 
as the preceding one* Three ycars latcr* when the Franks 
captured certain vessels from Egypt carrying goods eonsigticd 
to merchants in AleppOj al-Musta|hir^ on the urgent request of 
an Aleppine delegation, which smashed the pulpit and interfered 
with the conduct of prayer in the mosque which the sultan was 
attendingT bestirred himself and sent a handful of troops which, 
of course, accomplished nothing** Thus did '‘the commandcr of 
thc belicvcrs** and hia Saljuq sultan stand passively by while the 

most spectacular drama in the history of Christian-Islamit re¬ 
lations was betng enacted. 

Later, during the caliphate of abMuqtafi (1136-60), when 
the Crusades raged furiouslyj the hard-pressed Moslem leader 
Zangi^ made urgent appeals to Baghdad, which in response to 
popular demand yielded a few thousand recruits, Meanwhile 
Zangi's warhke son Nfir-abDin and the famous Salåh-aJ-DTn 
(Saladin) were turning their arms successfully not on ly against 
the Christians but also against the schismatic Fåpmids in Eg^i^pt* 
Hy 1171 5 ^^^b'"^bDrn had put an end to the Fatimid dynasty 
and, as a loyal Sunnite, substitut ed the name of the 'Ab basid 
caliph al-Mustadi in the in Eg^'pt and Sytia. Thcreb^- 

was thc nominal supremacy of the 'Abbisid caltphs once more 
recognized in these lands^ 


I Ijin nl Athlf, VuK m, p. iq2[4], i llra-KhAJIlkM, toI. t, p. 15+. 

1 bn-nl-AlJtilr, vaL pp, Ihn-al'Q uBlfh^p p, iji. 

4 ./ if of d *nd Sjfriju The (Tur. 

fathn Ongmatly guimilBLiit ot tuloi« of the youn^ Snljaq 

»nd finaJJy rihfJami Ehem In ftuprette power Abu-Shawiih,, ^ 
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To the successor of aUMuatadi’t SaIåh-al*Dln 

aftcr the decbive battie of Hlttio (i 1S7) scveral Frankish 
prisoncrs and a part of the bootyp irtcluding a bronze cross over- 
laid wlth gold said to conlain some of the wood of the true cross. 

The caliph buried thU cross in Baghdad,* 

Al-Nåsir, whose rulc from 1180 to iz2$ was the longest 
'Abbåsid annals,^ made a fatnt and final attempt to restore the Kh^irijin 
caliphatc to somcthifig like Us ancient sdf. The endJess mtemal 
broils among the Salju^ prhiccs and the fresh recognition ac- 
corded the ^Abbåsid caliphate by the hero Salåh-aNDin gave ab 
Nåsir the scmblance of an opportunity. Hfe proceeded to imposc 
his will on the Capital, making a display of high living and spon¬ 
sering a programme of lavish building- Under his patronage 
liourished a special order of swom brotherhood p a sori 

of knighthood oTchivalry, whose organization he reformed. The 
brotherhood traeed its origin to \Ali and comprised men of birth 
and distinet ion p rtioslly descendants of the Prophet s son'in‘"law» 
Members (/iydn) were ininated in a special ceremony and wote 
distinetive garments^^ Yazid ibn^Mu åwiyah was onc of the first 
in Islam to win the titlc fata £ii^*Araå^ the paladin of the Arabs, 

which at that time had no tethnicaJ significance^ 

AbNai^ir^s attempts, however, were but the aicker of an ex- 
piring flame. His first serious mistake was made when bc insti- 
gated Takash> ruler of Khwårizm (1172—1200} and tnember of 
the Turkish dvnasty of the Khwårizm Shåhsp'^ to attack the 
Saljuqs of ihe Persian TrSq,* who had snccecded the Great 
Saljuqs of Persia in ruling Baghdåd* The batlle betwecfi Takash 
and the SaJjuq Sultan ^ughnl (1177-94) fought in 1194 and 

1 Ibn^itl-Ailujrp vol. p. jSj; abu^Stitoah^ iRd. li^ pp. 7^3 ^^ 

* Cf MusUW^i-i-QMWlPi, odiphato of al-Qa irti (tOjt“75) ™ 

«»nd tfnfpail ameng tto ^AhlAjodi. Tlw Filimid (1035^) 

nrmiiiuJlv Iwldi ihe rteord in M<»lcni antMll, but as iba'*l’Athlr (vol. p. 
pmots ou'l IhU ciUph ™ rml}' «vcn yinltt oM when ht WM iiutaJlcd. Ai for 'Abd^ 
il-Rahman ttt (<>i»-6l), of Cordava. h« did nok prodsim himself oliph untll 9*9. 

• F^Ån\ p, 4i4: ihn-iiI-Ailifr, vd. Kli, p- 36 Sj ibn-J ubdyr, p. aSfc Se« Hnmanp 

Thorninil tur jCeJtJr/Jfiitk if« iiJamircAtn t'mimrwrttmt Gt*nd iwn 

Btsf -Vaiiw rt’Tauflj (Berlin, 1913): H. Rttttr in ZVr /rlam, *oJ. » tH»aK PP- 

^ ^ fijtMVilerdf thl»dpiiHy, dialiiwil fw srrera hutidred yeMi ko play the teadinK 
rile in iHe hulorj- of MuWte Ajq», wa* 1 il*Ti ftfotn Gtiunafa who tenftrl 4 » CMp- 
bCiinr for thr StdjQq Mdilwhih ind w« oppointed bj- him In the i[(irv«rnor*mp of 
Khwåwcm. Juw*yni, pt. i (Leydrii, I 9 i 6 ),p. 3 ; ilm >l'Athlr, vol. ^ pp. 

» Al-'Itåq la-'Ajiini (T^, Medk), W ad!*d «a 4 er ihe Sdjwft ko dminguisli It from 

ol-'ifiq iJ-*Ar*ti. Srt *boee. p. 330. n, 1 . 
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rcsuUcd m the dcfcat of With him the SaljOq line in 

aJ-Xraq and Kurdistan cam& to an end. Al-Nå^ir oxpected ihe 
vjctorious shah to vacatc the conquered territory, but Tak as h 
schemed differently. After the Saljuq fashion hc issued coins 
bearing his name as sultan and proposed to hold the sccuJar 
power in Baghdad itself^ leaving to the caLtph on ly nominal sove- 
reignt3% The dlspute continued under his energetic son 
al-Dln Miibammad (1200-1220). Having reduced (mo) the 
greater part of Persiap subducd Bukhåra with its sister Samar- 
qand and selzed Ghaznah (i:2J4)p this Khwarjzm Shah rcsolvcd 
lo put a n end to the *Abbåsid ealiphate. He pi an ned to install 
in its place an *Alid one. In. his tonsternation al-Nasir (the de- 
fender [of the faith]) is said to have sought in i zi 6 the gjd of a 
new ally whose star was just rising over the distant tast, Chingiz 
Khan (liredoubtable head of pagan Mongolian 
hordes.^ Before this appalling swarm of some sixty thousand* 
barbarians» augmented by le vies from peoplc^! subjected en 
routCp 'Ala^-ai-Dm had no rccourse hut flight. His place ofrefuge 
was an Island in ihe Caapian Sea, where he died in despair in 
1220.® 

In the meantime the Mongols, riding fleet horses and araied 
with strange bows, wer& spreading havoc and destru etion wher- 
ever ihey went.* Before them the cultural centres of eastem 
Islam werc practical ly wiped out of exlstencep leaving bare 
deserts or shapeless ruins where fonmerly stately paJaces and 
libraries had 11 ft ed tbeir heads. A crimson stream marked their 
traiL Out of a population of loo.ocxk HarSt (Herat) was left with 
qopcxxj.® The mosques of BukhårSp famed for piety and icammgp 
served as stables for Mongolian horses. Many of the inhabitants 
of Samarqand and Balkh werc either butehered or earried inlo 
captivity. Khwarizm waa utterly devastated. At the capture of 
Bukhåra {1219) Chinglz is rcportcd by a late tradition to have 

1 s« W. Baithoiap rurlfMian, and«!., tr, H. A. K, Gibb (Oxfoidp i92iS>p pp. 

4 «. had two Moclemi oci hu sXaff a* ht advaflcnl wntWard. Long 

hh time MOfllcm mcrthAnti h^d CÉrTi«l tm tråde irith ihe ftoraadic tribei of 
cuTcm Motigtiliftp Bce |rp. ^ 43 ^ 4 . 

• Th* »II imlAUy tuggcrDicd, vaty fnnn lo rojDoo. 

■ MiutAwd-i-O^wlpi, iroJ, ip p. 49 J^. 

‘ P‘- h PP- »T ■; ilin*»l*Atlur, val. »U, pp. 334 

• Cf Yiqftt, ™|. jv, p. 55«, I„ ,a,o. »boat » bdoK Ihe 

vtvfit, ^ Aqut tlUCcd Hmi, whld) hc dc«ct{bal m tht larvwt »nd richtvl dty hc hud 
ever 
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described himscif in a spccch as "the scourge of God s«nt to men 
^3 a punLfihment for their Ibn-al-Athlrp* a contemporary 

aathority, shudders at the narration of these hom:>r 3 and wiahcs 
his mother had nol bome him. Even a century later^ when 
ibn^Bat(Qtah ^ visited Bnkhårat Sam^t^and, Balkh and other 
Transoxianan oities hc found them still lai^ely in ruin^i As for 

Baghdådp its turn vrås soon to come* 

Thus did the invinciblo founder of the largest empire the 
World has ever seen make his sweep across the realm of [siam. 
The pcople he led had by the first half of the thirtcenth eentury 
sh^en every kingdom from China to the Adriatic. Russia was 
in part overriin and central Etirope penetrated as far as eastern 
Prussia. It was only the death of Chinglz^ son and successor in 
1241 that saved Western Europe from these Mongolian hordes. 

The Caliph al-NSsir spent the féwrcmaining years of his long 
reign^ as did his son aI-?Shir (1225-6) and grandson al-Mus- 
tansir (1226-42)^ in a State of constant alarm. On one occasion 
these Mongols, or Tb/dr as they are callcd in the contemporary 
sources, advaneed as far as Samarra. This made the terror- 
slrickcn population of Baghdåd scramblc to their defciicc3+ But 
the dangcr passed for the moment* This was only a luil before 

the fataJ storm. 

Juwmyfii, pL I* p- 8i- * p.^ 

* VdJ. iil, pp. 7 p 5 5^-9- 
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If ajiytbing^ parallf^ls the aatounding rapidity with which the 
sans of the Arabian dcscrt conqudrcd in the 6r3t (stamic oentury 
most of the civilized worid, it is the swift dccadence of their 
descendents' domlnation between the m iddie of the ihird and the 
m iddie of the fourth centuries. About E20 more extcnsive author- 
ity was concentrated in the hånds of one man* the caliph in 
Baghdådp than in those of any other living person* by 920 the 
power df his successor had so diminishcd that it was hard ly fcJt 
even in his Capital city* By 1258 that city itself Jay in ruins. With 
its fali Arab hegemony was lost for ever and the hisioryof the real 
caJiphate closed. 

Among the extemal factors the barbartan (in this case Mongol 
or Tartar) onslaughts, though spcctacular in themselveSj were 
in reality Only contribqtory to the final downfalL Evcn the rise, 
miishroomdikei of the ntimberlcss dynasties aod quasislynastics 
tn the heart of the caliphate aod on its peripher}' was in itself a 
symptom of the disease rather than the cause of it. As in the 
analogous case of the Roman Empire of the West, the sick man 
was aJready on his deathbed when the burglars bursi open the 
doors and snatched their share of the imperial heritagc. 

More import ant than the extern al factors in briogi ng about 
the dissolution of the caliphate were the intemal oncs, The reader 
who has followed the preceding chapters with care has doubtless 
atready dbeemed thosc factors and noticed their operation 
througbout Séveral centuries. Many of the original conquests 
were only nominal. The possibility of decentralization and dis- 
memberment always lur ked in the nature of those hasty and 
incompletc conquests. The method of administration was not 
conducive to stability and continuityp Exploitation and over- 
laxalion were recogniied policies, not the exception but the ruJe. 
Lines of cteavage between Arabs and non-Arabs, between Arab 
Moslems and Neo-Moslems, between Moslcms and dhimmis, re- 
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mained »harply marked. Among the AraHians themselves the 
old divisive feéling between north and south peraisted. Neithcr 
the I ran i an Persians, nor the Tura ni an Turks, nor the Hamitic 
Berbers were cx'er weldcd into a homogeneous whole with the 
Semkic Arabs. No consebusness of kind knit thesc diverse ele¬ 
ments closely together. The sons of Iran were evermindful of their 
ancient national glory and never rcconciled themselves entircly 
to the new regime. The Berbers vagudy expreased their tribal 
fceling and sensc of difference by their readmess to embrace 
any schismatic movement, The people of Syria long cxpected 
the rise of a Sufylni to deliver tbem from the ’Abbisid yoke. 
Witbin the fold of religion kself centrifugal forces, no less potent 
than the poUtical and military, wene activc, producing Shrites, 
Qarmatians, Ismå'flités, Assassins and the likc. Several of these 
groupings represented more than religious sccts; the Qarmatians 
staggered the eastem part of the empire with their blows, and 
SQon afterward the Fitimids seized the west. Islam was no more 
able to unite its devotees into a corporatc whole than was 
caliphatc to incorporatc the lands of the Mediterranean with 

those of Central Asia into a stable unit. ^ ^ ^ 

Tben thete were the social and moral forces of disintegration. 

The biood of the conquering dement became in course of cen- 
turies dilutcd with that of the conquered, with a subsequent loss 
of their daminating position and qualities. With the decay of the 
Arab national life, Arab stamina and morale broke down. Gradu- 
ally the empire deveJoped into an empire of the conquered. The 
large harems, made possiblc by the countless number of cunuchs; 
the giri and the boy slaves (gArfwfdJi), who contributed most to 
the degradation of womanhood and the degeneration of man- 
hood; the uniimited coneubines and the numbwlcss half-brothers 
and half-sisters in the imperial Household with their unayoidablr 
jealousies and Intrigues; the luxurious scale of high living with 
the emphasis on wine and song all these and otber similar 
forces sapped the vitality of fami ly life and inevitabJy produced 
the persisten tly feeblc heirs to the throne. The ftosition O’f these 
heirs was rendered still more feeblc by their inteiminable 
disputes over a right of succession which was never definitely 

determined. 

Nor shoutd the economte factors be ignored or underrated, 

^ Abdvtf pm sRJ&h 
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The impo^Uion of taxcs and thc govemment of the pro vi nces for 
the benefit of the ruling daas discouraged farming and industry. 
Aa thc ru lers grew rich the people grew proportion atdy poor, 
Within thc States grew statelets whose lords habitually ficeced 
their serfs. The depktion of man-power by the rccurring bloody 
strifc left many a cultivatcd farm dcsolatc. Inundations in lower 
Mesopotamia pcriodicalJy wrought havoc, and famines in various 
parts of the empire added their quota of disaster- The frequent 
spread of epidcmics—plague^ smaLipox, malaria and other 
fevers—beforc which medieval man stood powerlesSj^ decimated 
the population in large areas. No lesa than forty major epidemics 
are recorded in the Arabi c annals of the first four centuries after 
ihe conquest. NationaL economic dccay rLsturaily rcsultcd in the 
curtailment of intellectual devdopment and in the stifling of 
Creative thought. 

In 1253 Hulågu, a grandson of Chingiz Khan, Jeft Mongolia 
at thc head of a huge army intent upon the destruction of the 
Assassins and thc caltphatc. The second wave of Mongol hordes 
was on. It swept beforc it all those petty princedoms which were 
stnvLng fo grow on the ruins of thc empire of the Khwårizm 
Shahs. Hulågu sent an invitation to the CaJiph abMnata^^im * 
(1242-58) to join in the campaign against the IsmaTIi A$sas3iri3. 
The invitation received no response. By 1256 the greater ntimber 
of the Assassin strongholds* including the "'mother con vent" 
Alamutp had been captured without difficulty and the power of 
that dreaded ordcr erushed to thc ground.* Even the babes werc 
ruthiessly slaughtercd^ In September of the following y^ar, as he 
was winding his way down the famous Khurasan highway^ the 
conqitenng invader sent an ultimatum to the ealiph demand- 
ing his surrender and thc demolition of the outer dty wall. The 
reply was e^-^asive. In Janoary ISJS the mangonels of Hulågu 
werc in cffcctivc operation against thc walls of the capitaJ- Soon a 

I "Ttc ivhp Ihch The |«k>t taliph«^ 

54. A3-NuTir{ii8ij-iiJ5> 

35- (12S5-*) 

I 

j6. Al-Mu&tLin^f (ra2(>-42) 

i 

17- AI'Muria'fim 

* RaibkL iiJ-IMti./dMj'', ed* uid ir. Qualreiné«, vtJ. i, p|>. |6£ i 4 f. 
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bre^ch WAs tflficctcd in one of the towcraJ The Vizir ibn-al-'Al* 
qamL accompanied by the Ni^storian catholicos—Hulågu had a 
Christian wife—appearcd to ask for terms. Fiut Hiilågu refused 
to recelve them. EqualJy inefiective were warnings dting thc fate 
of others who had dared viobte *^thc city of peace*' or undo the 
\4bbå&id ealiphate. Hulågu was told that "if ihe caliph Is killed 
the whole itniverse is disorganizedp the sun hIdes ita face* rairi 
ceases and plants groiv no more"** But he knew better^ thanks 
lo the advice of his astrologers. By the tenth of Febniary his 
hordes had swarmed in to the cily and the un for tuna te caliph 
with his three hundred* officials and qå^is rushed to offer an 
uneonditional surrender* Ten days later they werc all put to 
death, The city itself was given to plunder and flames; the 
majority of its population, incioding the Family of thc caliph, werc 
wipcd out of existence. PestiJcntial odours emitted by corpses 
strewn unburied in the streets compelled Hulågu to withdraw 
from the town for a fcw days. Perhaps he intended to retain 
Baghdad for his restdenceand, therefore^ the devastation was not 
as thorough as in other towns* The Nestorian patriarch received 
speciaL favours. Ccrtain schcioU and mosques werc spared or re^ 
bu ilt. For thc fir si time in its history thc Moslem world was left 
wjthout a caliph whosc namecould be cited in the hTiday prayers* 

In 1260 Hulågu was threatening norlhcm Syria. Here hc 
captured in addition to Aleppo, where he put to the s word some 
fifty thousand pcopJe, Ham åh and Hårim. Aftcr dispatching a 
general to the siege of Damascus he felt himself constrained by 
the death of his brother, the Great Khånj to return to Persia.* 
The army le ft bchind, af ler subjugating Syria, was destroyed in 
1260 at ^Ayn Jalut (Goliath's spring) near Nazareth by BaybarSp 
the distinguished general of the Egyptian Mamluk Qu^uz.* The 
wholc of Syria was now reoccupicd by the Mamluks and the 
westward advance of the Mongols was definitely checked. 

* Fakhri, p. *54; RaihM'iJ-Ulip, vol, 1, pp, ^»4-5. 

* FMrij p. I Dtn, vgl, i* p* l6a, F^Jkrii vnittj^n in tJCU ftiul 

to FÅkhr-EJ-Din gmremGr af Al-Mafrfil uurdcr thc cfiDtiuiu 

eyt'Wltneu matcrial -Dn the hill af Ba^hdid. 

* Thrw thooBJiJ ktl ft^hid-jil'Dinp tol. i, p. litS, 

The Grat Khåa cd Mojco Folu wta ^iiAthcr Iktolhfrr QilMljjy (f 1394]!, tbc 
fwuhla K.han of ColcTid(ic. It ««* Q{lhll 4 y wHo tnjureired ihfl i^pitai from tjiifå' 
qorum in Mun^olln to Peking. CoflsuU Etuhid^-Dln^ voJ, p, 1 ^ 21 * vol, Ui ed, 
E. Bbchrl (Uytien, 191*). 

* Abu-nl toI. iii, pp. m^U 4; R&^ld-RMHn, tot. i, pp. 326-49; Mj.c|tiu, 

SvMkr tr. QuAUemÉn: r« toI, i fpt, l), pp. 96 * 
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Later, Hillagu rctunicd and attempl^rd to make an iilliance 
with the Franks for ihe conquest of Syria but hc failed in his 
purpose. 

As founder of thc Mongol kingdoni of Persia, which extended 
from thc Amu Darya to ihe horders of S>Tia and from the 
Caucasus Mountains to the Indlån Ocean» Hulågu was the hrst 
to assume the title Il-Khan.* This titte was borne by his suc¬ 
cessors down to thc seventht Ghazån Mahmud (1295-1304)* 
under whom Islam, with Shi'ile procUvities, became the State 
religion. Under thc iL-Khans orHuLaguids Baghdåd was reduced 
to the position of Capital of the province called al-Tråq ab*Arahi. 
The great ll-Khan* as Hulagu was often entitledp favoured the 
Christian element among his subjects. In times of peace he 
delighted to make his home at Maraghah. east of the salt Lake 
Urmiyahp where many edifices, including ihe famous librar>^ and 
observatory* were buill by him. Therc Hulågu died In J 265 and 
with him were buried, Ln accordance with Mongol custom* 
beautifuL young maidens« He and hb successorsp likc the Saljuqs 
hefore them* were quiek to appreciate and utilize the administra¬ 
tive genius of thc Persians and lo sunround themselves with such 
cultivated savants as abjuwaynl (f 12^3) and Rashid-aUDln 
(t *3*8)^ historians of the periode The seventy-five years of 
TbKhanid rule in Persia were rich in literary achievement. 

Hard pressed between thc mounted archers of the wild 
Mongols in thc east and the mailed knights of the Crusaders on 
the West, Islam in the early part gf the thirtcenth century seemed 
for ever lost. How different was the sltuatiDn in the last part of 
thc same ccnturyl The last Crusadcr had by that Lime been 
driven i nto the sea. The Be>^entli of the lUKhanSp many of whom 
had been flirtmg with Chriati^nity, had finally recognized Islam 
as the State religion—a dazzimg victory for the faith of Muham- 
mad* Just as in the case of the Satjuqsj the religion of thc 
Moslems had conquered where their arms had faiLed. Less than 
half a century after flQLSgu's merciless attempt at the destruc- 
tion of Islamic ctilturCj his great-grandson Ghåzån, as a devout 
Moslenii was conseerating mueh time and energy to the revivi- 
fication of that same culture. 

** Tur. fi, +Tur. kÅdm, -lojtl the tnbcp lulKUiJinotc duej^ hwU* 

ntisgthe fcuilal tiCtUAgi! owrd to th« EhiqdLain (Giwt Kh^) jm rem^c Monøatu, 
luarth of itke iJcKxt, Lnlff in Pekioff. 
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Tt was net the Mongols, however, who were destined to restere 
the militar>' glory of Islamiand uiifurl its banner triumphantly 
over new and vast territories- Xhis was left to their kinsmeni the 
Ottoman Turks.^ the last champions of the religion of Arabia. 
Their empire under Snlayman from Baghdid 

on the Tigris to Budapest on the Danubcp^and from Aswiln. near 
the first cataract of the Nilcp aJmost lo the Strait of Gibraltar« 
When in Januar)* 1517 Sulaymån's father, SalJnt, made his 
victorious entry into the Mamluk eapital, Catro^ hc found therc 
a nonentity who under the name al-MiJtawakkil reprraented a 
line of nominal 'Abbasid caliphs who for about two and a half 
eenturies had been maintained there as piippels of the Mamluk 
sultans. The line was begun in 1261 by an uncleof al-Musta sim, 
who had evidently cscapcd the massacre at Baghdåd and vrås 
installéd by the fourth Mamluk ruler^ Baybars (1360— 77 )t 
great pomp as caliph undet the name al-Mustan^ir.* Ah 
Mustan^Lr w-as soon af ler kil led in a rash attempt on behalf of 
Baybars to recover Baghdad. He was folio wed by anot her seion 
of the "Abbåsid house, who in 1 262 was instaJkd with simLlar 
ceremony^ Sultan Salim carried the Caliph al-MutawrakkU with 
him to Constantinople but allowed him to return to Cairo^ where 
he died in 1543. With him the shadowy "AbbSsid caliphate of 
Egypt may be said to have ended* 1 here is nothing in the 
contemporary sources to support the cJautt, often advancedj that 
the last *Abblsid surrendcred his title of caliph with all rights 
and privilegcs pertaining there to to the Ottoman conqueror or 
to his successor in Constantinople-® 

1 Sci caJlcd aflcr tHtår epimytmui- foundcr^ ^Uthinån^ bom fa. 

* Abu Al-Fkla^ vol. ISi^ p. SH- S« hriow, p- 676, 

■ S« above, p. tS 6 : bekw^ p. T^S- 
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CHAPTER XXXiV 


CONQUKST OF SPAIS 


The Mosk-m campaign En the Iberian Peninsula, the south-G<Khio 
western gate of Etirope, was, as noted beforcj ihc last and most 
dramatic of the major military operaljons undertaken by the 
Arabs. It marked the height of the Afri can- European eKpansion 
of the Moslcms, just as the conqacst of Turkestan marked the 

apogec of the A3iatiC'Eg>'ptian eJtpansion. 

In its swiftness of cxecution and completcness of success this 
cxpedition into Spatn holds a utiique place in medieval tnililary 
annals. The first reconnaissance was made in Jtdy 7 '^' when, 
with four hundred foot and one hundred hors«, all Berbers, 
Tarif,» a cUent of Mflsa ibn-Nu^yr, the celebrated governor 
of North Africa under the Umayyads, landcd on the tiny 
pen insul a which is almost the souther nmost tip of the European 
eontinent. This pentnsula, now Tarifa, has since borne his name, 
Jaxlrat (islc tif) TarifA Mflsa. who had held the govtmorship 
since about 700, had driven the Bysantines for c ver from the 
territory west of Carthage and had gradually pushed his con- 
quests to the Atlantic, thus acquiring for Islam a pøint tTapptii 
for the i nvasion of Europe, Encouraged by Jarlfs success and 
by the dyn astic trouble in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain and 
actuated more by the desire for booty than for conquest, Mflsa 
dispatched in 711 his Berber freedman T 5 riq Ibn'Ziyåd into 
Spain with 70OO men, most of whom were Berbers. 
landed near the mighty rock which has since immortallacd his 
name, Jabal (mounl ©0 (Gibraltar).* The ships, so the 

tradition States, were provided by a certain scmi-legendary 

‘ WlMthcr he w« Arab Berber k uftrtTkiru Cf. iMnqqui (L«yde»h ™t. i, 
p, 15^, ibn-KlutlilOn, toI. k, p. U 7 i ibn>*WhBh, Dmy. til. ti. p, tr. Fociun. 
roL il, p. r, AHidr Ji al-A»dalui, cd. Lafucete y Alcicora 

(Madrid. l!lCj>,p.6tlei«) = p. 

• Menuaned by cl^trUm, DMkr Æt^AMdatai (cxiruls Irtm Ntttkat ahSfuAtdil, 
ed, »ad tr. D™ Jowif A. Coade (M<diid, 1 J 99 ). pp. 11, 44- 
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Julian,^ Cxiuiit of Ceiifa,* where tbe slrait is ooly thirtwn miles 
wide. 

With his forces sgpplementcd, Tåriq, al th* head nf ra,OoO 
men, was mct on July 19, 711, by ihe armies of King Roderick 
at the mauth of the Barbate River* on the shore of ihe lagoon 
of the janda.* Rodarick had deposed his prcdecessor, the son 
of VVitiza, and usu^ed the throne.® Though numbering 25,000 
men the Visigothic army was utterly routed owJng to the 
trcachd-y of the king’s polilical enemies, headed by Bishop 
Oppas, a brother of Witiza, Wliat becamc of Rodcrick himseJf 
remains a mystery. The usual version in both Spanish and 
Arabic chroniclcs is that ht simply disappearcd. 

Aftcr this decisive victory the march of the Moslcms through 
Spain almost amoiinted to a promenade. Only towns dominatcd 
by Visigothic knighthood offercd effcctivc rcsistance. Tåriq, 
with the bulk of the army, headed by w'ay of EcJja towards 
Tolcdo, the Capital, sending dctachments against ncrighhourtng 
tow''ns, The strongJy fortificd Seville in the south w^as avoided, 
One column seiicd Archidona, which slruck no blow. Another 
captured Elvira, which stood closu to the spot where Granada 
now stands and proved an casy prey, A third, consisting of 
cavalry under Mughlth al-Rumi (the Roman, Grcek), attacked 
Cordova, Aftcr holding out for two months this future capitai of 
the Moslems was dcllvcrcd lo the bcsicgers through the treachery 
of a shephcrd, we are toJd, who poinled out a breach in the walL* 

' Ar. Ulyflji, Ba^idhnri, p. JJ(i= Hitli, p. 3*5. Vulyin ib jtAÅéJr, vol. i, p. 4: 
ilih-’ldlun, vol. il, p. é; ™l, i, p. 139; iba."AbJ-ol-Hniflm , e<J. Torray, 

p, Sq 6 } Vsliyiiji in ibn iil-Athir, vd. iv, p. 444. Acrordin^; to recotultin^Oti of 
FtruiciK« Codera, Stfuifiirt triiittt dl åulDria dra^ f^j^aArfa, icr, a (SftlraE«*«« 
1903), p. 47 . hil riwl nimc «« Dllan or OtljOii. Tht iiory of ihr indition of hil 
bciutiru] dnuRhttr Florindii by R<»rkrirk, «hii h ii luuallv offtrtd in upbUjltian 
of Juliiui'a «.-ftp«atnm »nlh thr AnOx. b purely les^nilnty’. In f»ct [he enti« iloiy 
of Ulf .Miqu«! h«j b^ nchlT mibeUIihfd by both Spxrviih luid Atnb chronicicrt 
sp,, trem Ar. f>AkiU), orlRimily from L. Septtm (ce\'cn^, in fuJi aamc bdns 
od Septcni Fratrei. The city erewdfd the wtclml Abyta, ons of the ranire "Seotm 

FrfttrcA^' (Bcvm brDliifn]l, Idiiil, p. ij. ^ 

« Thb .mull tivrr h now SbJiido. The At«b. qJJsJ it Widi &,k 1 (Ab 

(LjLkkiili)p camifrinl Itilo Guiulilbcca jnd thtreiore n?iifu!wd wilh 

CL BlAtiky Lan^PooJc^ wiih ihc ciilbibcratiDq of Anhut Gilmaa, TAr AU^rt in 
(.New York, 191 pp. 14,^ 13. 

^ Referred Ka m Armide dhrvnic)« sinpl}^ as (Lbe Uke) 

‘ Roderick - Ar. Ludhitq, Rudhrt), Wilita ^ (1 haypuoh. Ghlpidiih, e!c. 

Miqqm, »d. I, pp. I fo, Ibl; ihfl. AM-ilibn-' tdltaii. Vol. ii, 
p. tk 1 bil ■ K halduO, Vtm. iv, p. i 171 p, vol i p ico, 

■ ttrti ‘tdban, vd. u, pp. lo-ii: p. 10. CE Maqq»ri, wL J. PP 164-5. 
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Malaga offcrcd no resistancc. At Ecija the ficrecst battle of 
the campaign was fought, end In g favourably for the invaders. 
Toledo, the Visigoths’ capital, was betrayed by certain Jewish 
residents^ Tbus did "-'ba in the spring of 711 had startud 

as teader of a raid, become by the end of the summer the master 
of hajf of Spain. He had destroyed a wholc kingdom. 

JcaJous of the unexpeeted and phenomenal suceess of his 
Jieutenant, Musa, with ro.ooo^ troops, all Arabians and Syrian 
Arabs, rushed to Spain in June 712. For his objective he chose 
those towns and strengholds avoided by fariej, e.g. Mcdina 
Sidonia and Carmona. Seville, the largest city and the Intel' 
lectual centre of Spain and once its Roman Capital, held out 
under siege until the end of June 713. But the most obstinate 
rcsistance was met at Mérida. After a year’s beleaguerment, 
however, this city was taken by storm on June t, 7t 

It was in or near Toledo that MQsa met faTiq. Here, we are 
told, he whipped his subordinatc and put him in chains for re* 


fusing to obey orders to halt in the carly stage of the campaign,’ 
But the conquest went on. Soon Satagossa (Cæsarca Augusta, 
Cæsaraug^ta) in the north was reached and the Moslem troops 
advaticcd into the highlands of Ara gon. Leon, the Asturtas and 
Galicia. In ihc autumn of the same ycar the Caliph al-VValld 
in distant Oamascus recatted Musa. charging iiim with the 
same odcnce for which Mfisa had dtsciplined his Berber sub* 
ordinatc—aedng independently of his superior. As governor of 
Ifriqiyah, Musa had none but the caliph for his superior. 

Leaving his second son, 'Abd-al*'AzTz, in command of the 
newly acquired territory, Musa slowly made bis way overland 
toward Syria. On his march he was accompanied by his officers, 
Ibur hundred \ isigothic princes, weanng crotvns and glrdlcd 
with gold belts, and followed by art endless retinue of slaves and 
prisoners of war loaded with enormous treasures of booty,* The 

1 TOUTE« tnuke the numlicT itlfioa, 

Ibn ldhSn, II, pp. 15,,6; iba-J-Athlr. wl. j, p. 44-; vol. i. 

T>fr 1 kk al Anéatui (Mudnd,^ Ipp. 

^ ** Æ'"!" ^ ^ Jiipaiia (Modiid, 1916), 

pp. 6-,, tr. O. M wnquile dc J’AltdolDuiiie*' ii, RffMtil 

di frxUi it di etc (PniUt ISS^)^ vol- ip p, 22 é, 

» Iba^'AUl ^hljlukani, p. iip; ibn-'iah^p voL ii/pp, 

* Ibn. i-ei a, pp. ai -j; ibn-^'AUi-al Hak™, pp, 2ii>i 4 ibn-d-QuHj'ah, 

p. 10: pi<»c[i>.ibn QuUsfb«h, Øwot {j^m 

“ “ ■''PP'*'**"' Ihn^-Quiijah). pp. 140 S** 
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triurnphal passage of this princcly train through northem Africa 
from West to east forms a fav'ovirite theme wilh Arab historian$p 
Its dcscriptiorii brings to mind the picture of the ancient vlc- 
torioxis marches of Roman generals. The news of tlie improssivc 
procession travel I ed to Damascus faster than the procession. itselT 
On reaching Tiberias M u$a found orders awraiting him from 
SiilaymånT brother and hcLr of the sfek al-Walid, to delay his 
advent to the capitaU The caliph-to-bc hoped thereby to have 

the arrivaJ grace his accession to the thron*,^ 

In Febiuary 715 MQsa entered Damascus with his Visigothic 
princes bed ec ked in their jew cllery and was evident ly rcceived 
wilh favour by al-Walid. The official reception, held with great 
dignity and pomp in the eourtyard of the magnilioent Umayyad 
Mosqiié, is one of the high-water marks in the history of tri^ 
ujTiphant Islam. For the first time himdreds of Western royalty 
and thoiisands of Furopean captives were seen ofTcring homage 
to the commandcr of the believers- MOsa presented the ealiph, 
among othrr trophies, with the superb table (md^tdatt) w-hose 
workmanship legend assigns lo geoii in the ser^'ice of King 
Solomon. From Jerusalem this uniquc piecc of art, Icgend 
asserts, w^as carried away by the Romans into their Capital, 
w'hencc k w^as later taken by the GothSi Each Gothic king vied 
w'ith the preceding one in decorating this table with prccious 
stoncs- The treasure was kept in the cathedra I at folcdo and w'as 
rapt ured by T^nq. probably from ihe bishop who w^as fleeing 
wilh it from ihc Capital Tåriq, so the stor^' goes, had secreted one 
of its legs when Musa seized the tabJe from him in Toledo, and 
now in the presence of the caliph dramatically produced the 

missing part as proof of his own cxploil,* 

The same fate which befcJl many another succcssful Arab Mél« 
general awaited Musa. AbWalid's successor subjccted him 
abject humilialiom Besides dbcipllning him by making him 
stand until exhauslcd in the sun, hc confiscated his property and 
deprived him of all authorily. The last we hear of the aged con- 

* Cf. ^ AM-iI-Wal^id al-Marfnkttthi, 

and «l,p Jt, I>OTy (Leydcn, iSSiJ, p, 8; u. E. FaRtHift m /itjrairt 

{Al^erSx 1893)!, pr 10+ 

* Ihn-KhnJljk^, vd. iti, pp. 2^ 71 Athlr, ¥dL It, pp. 44^-^; MiqE|Wlt 

voU i* pp. IÉJ+ 171 ; ilm-'Abd-al-yakniti., p. all; /iaådåffÅ mim at- 

Awidafai («Xl. al-J^tt4ia4 aJ-SÅarifyoÅ tiaat Affdr g{ Am4a/rtJijraA mnd publiiKcd 
u « npplenioil (o itua si Madrid, PP- S« Araiiam 

no. Z7J. 
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queror of Africa and Spain as a beggar in a remoiL* vjllage of 
ai-yijåz, Wadi al-Qura.' 

Spain was now a province of the caliphatc. The Arabic name 
it assumed was abAndalus.^ Musa's immediate successors had 
only small tcrrltories in the north and east of the pcninsula to 
conquer and com para ti vely few revolts to qucll. VVithin the short 
space of se ven years the conqiiost of the peninsula, one of the 
faircst and largest provincea of medieval Europe, was effected. 
The conquerors were therc to stay—'for eenturies at Jeast. 

The reasons for this secmingly unprecedcntcd triumph are not 
hard to discern evcn from the above sketchy aecount. In the first 
placCj the line of national cicavage between the Visigoths (West 
Goths) who entered Spain in the cariy part of the fifth century as 
Teutonic barbarians and the Spantsh-Roman population was 
not yct entircly ohlitcrated. The Goths had to struggle for a long 
time to dlsplace their predecessors, the Suevi and Vandals, who 
were likew^ise in vadi ng Germanic hordes. The Visigoths ruled as 
absolule, ofien despotic. monarchs, They clung to the Arian form 
of Christianily until one of them, Recared, in 587 accepted 
Catholicism, the religion of the natives. As Catholics the people 
had hated the nde of the heretical Goths. The natives included a 
considcrable class of .serfs and slaves, who were naturally dis- 
satisfied with their hard lot. That this enslavcd class ahould have 
contributed its share to the success of the invasion and co- 
operated with the invaders is not surprising, Then therc was the 
Jcwish element in the population which was cstranged from the 
bulk of the nation through active persecution by the Gothic 
royalty. Attempts at their forced con version were consummated 
by a royal decree issued tn 612 cnjoining all Jews to bc baptized 
under penalty of banishment and conhseation of property. That 
expiains why se veral of the conquered towns were left in charge 
of Jews as the Moslem invadesrs marehed through Spain. 

Wc should, moreover, rememher that political disagreements 
among the royalty and nobility of the Goths themselves, coupled 
with intcmal strife, had undermined the State. Toward the end 
of the sixth centurj- the Gothic nobles had grown into territorial 
tords. The Moslem invasion coincided with the accession to the 

* MaqqAri, \o|, p, ife, Cf. iba Khalllk^,, iii, p. 37^ 

> Etynn^ifully ll^ wont it nniwrtfil wilh ibc nime of ihe V.nd>U, wh^ tu.d 
øcfuptnl ine laad brlore tb« ArHbaK 
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throne of a usurper from unong tho nobilit^'' who was readily 
betraved by the kmsmen of his deposed prcdeccssor* CJn the 
conquest of Toledo, Achlla, the deposed son of VVitiia, who had 
naivdy eherished the notion that the Arabs were fighting his 
battlc for him, oontented himself with the recovery of his 
estates in Toledo. Hers he continued lo !i\'e in great pompi His 
unde, Bishop Oppas, was installed over the metropol i tan sec of 
the Capital. As for Julian, the part hc played in the conquest 
was greatly exaggerated. 

The fail of Saragossa removed one of the last barriers bctiveen 
Spain and France. But therc rematned the Fyreneca. 
iievér crossed them, though certam Arab chroniders credit him 

with the feat and with having even entertained the hope of 
traversing "the land of the Franks" and joining hånds through 
Constantinople with the calLph in Damascus.* Though wild and 
fantastic, the dream of fighting their way through Europe may 
have flashed through the brains of the Arab invadcrsi whose 
knowledge of the geography of Europe could nol have been 
greati In reality it w;as Miisa’s third succKisor, al-ljurr ibn- 
*Abd-al-Rahman al-Thaqafi,* who, in 717 ot 7 t 8 ‘ »'as the first 

to cross the range. 

Lured by the rich treasures of the convents and churches of 
France and cticou raged by the internal dissens ion bettveen the 
chicf officers of the Merovingian court and the dukes of Aqui- 
taine (L, Aquitania), aJ-IJurr started the raids which w^ere 
continued by his successor al-Samh ibn-Mslik al-Khawlåni. 
In 720, under the Caliph'Umar II. al-Samh seized Septim an ia, 
which was a dependency of the defunet Visigothic kingdom, 
and captured Narbonne (Ar. .Arbunah), which was convertrd 
I ater into a huge citadel with an arsenal and depots for pro¬ 
visions and arms. But his attempt in the following year at 
Touloufic, the aeat of Duke Eudes of Aquitaine, resulted in 
failurc, thanks to the effective resistance ofFered. Hcre aUSamh 
"suffered martyrdom",* i.e. fcll In baltie against non-Moslems. 
The first great victory by a Germanic prince over Moslems 
had been won. The subsequent movements of the .Arabs beyond 
the Pyrenecs were not successful. 

‘ vol. I, p, 175 t iho-Kluihlflfi, vol. It, pp. r! 7 .i 6 . 

» H.rL-'ldhari, Vtj. u, pp. 14 -Sr ™ 1 . V, p. JTJ. 

■ Al-pabti, Ta'rm Xijat al-AnJslut, ed. FruiinKa 

Ceden nnd JulLflr Ritseri (MAdnd, p. 
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Tht last and Realest expedition northward was led by' ^Abd- 
al-Rahniån ibn-^Abdullah abGhåfiqi^ succf^ssor of al-Samh as 
amtr over Spain. ^Abd-abKabmln advanced through the 
western Fyrenets, which he crossed in thc early spring of 732. 
Having vanquished Duke Endes on the banks of the Garonnei 
hc slormed BordeauXi. seltmg its churches on fire. After burning 
a basil ica outside the walls of Foitiers he pushed northward to 
the vicinily of Tours. As the rcsting-place of the faody of St. 
Martin, the apostle of the Gauls, Tours was a sort of rcUgious 
Capital for Ganl. Its votive ofFertngs undoubtedly presented the 
chief attraction to the s nvaders.^ 

Here, between Tours and PoJtiers, at the junetion of the Ciain 
and the Vienne^ *Abd-aI-Rabiuan was met by Charles MarteJ, 
mayor of ihe paJace at the Merovingian court, whose aJd Budes 
had besought, Charles, as the sum arne Marte! (the hammer) 
whkh he later won signifieSp was vakant and bold, He had 
subdited many enemies and obliged Eudes, who exercised in- 
dependent autbority m Aquitainet to acknowiedge the nominal 
sovereignty of the northem Franks. Though not king in name 
Charles, an illegitimate son of Pepin of Heristab w^as king In 

faet. 

For seven days the Arab army under *Abd-al-Rahman and 
the Frankish forces under Charles, moslly foot soldiers eJad in 
wolfskins and wearing long matted hair hanging down over 
thetr shouldcrSp stood facing one another anxiou&ly aw'aiting 
the moment of joining battLe. Light sktrmishes dragged on. At 
last, on an October Saturday of 732, the Arab leader took the 
initiative in the attaek, The Frankish warriors, w^ho in the heat 
of the fight had formed a hollow^ square, stood shoulder to 
shoulder^ firm aa a wall, infiexible as a black of ice—in the 
words of a Western historianA 1 'he Iight cavalry of the enemy 
failed against them. Whhout gi vin g way they hewcd down with 
their sw'ords all attackers. Among the victims was \Abd-ab 
Rahmån himself, Darkness at last separated the combatanis. 
At the dawm of dav the stillness of the hosiiJe camp caused 
Charles to suspcct a ruse. Spies were sent out to ascertain the 
faets. Under cover of night the Arabs had quietly deserted their 
tents and van Ished. Charles thus came off victorloiis. 


* S« pabtjj, Bufk^øJk^ p. 35J„ 
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Latcr legends cmbcllished this day of Poitiers or TourSp 
grcatly exaggeratitig its hUtoric importance. To the Moslemsi, 
whO| however, have very little to say about it, it has become a 
balåf al-shuhadå\^ pavcmeiU of martyrs. To the Christians it 
meant the turning-point in the military fortunes of their eternal 
foe. Gibbon,* and after him other htstoriansp vrould scæ in Paris 
and London mosqute, where cathedrala now stand, and would 
hear the Koran instead of the Bible expounded in Oxford and 
Other scats of Icarnlng, had the Arabs won the day. To several 
modem historica] vvriters ibis battte of Tours is one of the 
decisive battics in hi 5 tory+* In real i ty it decided nothing- The 
Arab-Berber wave, alrcady al most a thousa nd miles from its 
starting-place in Gibraltar, had reaehed a nat ural standslilL It 
had iost ils momentum and spent itself. Intemal discord and 
fealousy between its two compHinciit racial elements werc begin¬ 
ning to teil on the morale of 'Abd-al-R-ahman's army. Among 
the Arabs themselves, as wc shall immedialely see^ thorc was no 
unanimity of feeling and purpose. It is true that the Moslems 
were checked at this point, but their raids continued elsewhere. 

In 734 p for instance, they selacd Avignon; nine years later they 
pillaged Lyons; and not unlil 759 did they relinquish their hold 
on Narbonne, the atrategic base of their operations^ But although 
this de feat ncar Tours ivas not ihe actual cause of the Arab 
halt, It does mark the fart hest limit of the vlctorioua Moslem 
arms. One hundred years afier the death of the Prophet the 
domain of his successor in Damascus had become a worid- 
empire extending from China to GauL* 

The strife between the two faclions in the Moslem ranks of Owii 
Spain affords the key to the hbtory' of the period betv^^n the 
battie of Tours m 732 and the heroic advent of the Umayyad 
'Abd-al-Rahman I in 755 . Jt was the same old feud between 

^ p- toI. i, p. 14*, t 3. BafJf \s a ihit^yRll SytimC 

ff om Ijitm or Ciwk /jfl/« fif The wimi u cnmirrøti \n pUc«-namri, 

caperiallv in Spain (Id™, pp. JJ, 5 ^]l- In ihii i'tutafVfti the fteW wu Kf^med t« « 
"paTOTLent" tbc liiflk fmight Pft pi Roman mad. Ct Jotn 
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North ArabiaaSi frequciitly referred to Mudarites,^ and South 
Arabians or yamanitesK The Yamanites cveryv^'herc wcre in- 
oculatcd with Shritc idealt the rr^ai ritained Sunni 

orthodoxy. Al the establishment of the 'Abbasid d^na^ty the 
Yamaniies^ as 'Alids, naturally sympathized wlth the new régime; 
the others rtmained loyal to the fallen house of banu-Umay)'ah^ 
The Berbers, who after the Spanish conquest dooded the penm- 
sula from Africa^ where many of them had embraeed the KhaK- 
jite doctrine and espoused its cause against both Umaj'yads and 
^AIids^ now constituted a most disturbing factor, They complained 
that their nationals carrted the brunt of the fighting but were 
nevcrthelcss allottcd the arid central plateau, whercas the Arabs 
appropriated for themselves the most smiling provinces of 
Andalusia, 

Discontent snon led to open revolt. The flame of Berber 
insurrcction which had raged for years (734-42) from Morocco 
to ai-Qayrawan now spread to Spain and threatened the handful 
of Arab colonists >i'ith exterminaiion, !n 741 theCaJiph Hisham 
dispatched an amty of twenty-seven thousand Syrians to quell 
ihe African. revolL* The remnant of this army+ about one-thtrd 
of it^ crossed the strait under the leadership of BaJj ibn-Bishr 
aUQushayri, The SjTians tumed colonists and, with their ambi¬ 
tions and interests marked by unswerving loyalty to the Umay>^ad 
cause^ introduced a new problem into an already complieaied 
Situation. Balj seisced the government and established his men in 
the Capital, Cordova. After that the turbulent Syrians were 
dispersed. The division of Hims was settJed in Seville; that of 
Paiestine in Med 1 na Sidonla and Algectras; that of Damascus 
in the district of Elvira; and that of Qinnasrin in the district 
of jaen.* As an index of the prevailing anarchy in this period 
fiufficc it to note that in the short interval between 732 and 755 
rio less ih an twenty-lhree go vemors succeeded onc anotber in 
Spain* Under sneb conditions noi mueh progress could bc made 
into the land of the enemy in ihe north^ though severaJ campaigns 

* The Miular uid RaLf ah, berth of North Arab ortgin, wmc ofttri induded iindor 

ihrc coBcotire Trnrl Se# nbow, p. 3 ^. 
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were conduÆted in thc coursc of wh ich certai n g€ivtf-rnors' “s tiffencd 
martvrdom’' J 

The government of thc peninsula was in the hånds nf an amir Th^ 
who ruled a]most indepcndcnlly, though nominal ly un der 
govemor-gcncral of al-Maghrib (i.e+ North Africa and Spain) 
residing in al-Qayrawan, In cortain Jnstances thc amTr rcceived 
his appointment from, and h^Id it dircctly under, the caliph in 
Damascus. ^Abd-aU^-^zia, son of Musa ibn-Nugayr and firat 
amtr of al-Andalus^ chose Seville (Ishbiliyah) for his Seat of 
govemjnent+ He married thc widow of King Roderi ck^ Egilona, 
whose name now faccame umni' (mother of) This new 

Christian wifc, according to Arab chronicIers»* persuaded her 
husband to wear a crown, after the usage of Visigothic royalty, 
and to make the entrance into his audiente chamber so lovv that 
none could get in without bending in obeisance. She also insisted 
on ha ving such a low door to her palace chapel that 'Abd-al-^Assiz 
himseif had to bend on entering as if in an act of worship. 
Rumours centring on these innovations, exaggeraied to the 
point of making of the Moslem amir a con vert to Christian i ty, 
reached the Caliph Sulaymån and resultcd in thc n:\urder of the 
hrst govemor of Mosleni Spain. The tragic event took place near 
Se ville in 716 at thc monastcr>" of Santa Rufin a, presumably 
used then as a mosque. The head was dispatched to Damascus. 
where it was exhibited to ^Abd-a]-*A^^z^ aged and dlstrcssed 

father* 

Three years afterward al-Samh tbn-M^lik al^KhawIåni^ the 
fourth in this bst of cphemeral arnirs. transferred the seat of 
govemment to Cordova® (Q'iirtiibah)* destined to bceome 
for ccnluries the brilliant residcncc of the Western Umayyad 
dynasty. It was aUSamh who rehuilt thc bridge in Cordova over 
the Guadalqui^'ir* on thc remains of an oldcr Roman stmclure, 
made a fresh surv'cy of the land and instituted a new system of 
taxatlon^ Shortly after al-Samh the govcrnorship became a bone 
of blcHjdy contention between the Mudarites and Yamanites, 
The tU'O parties finally hit upon what they considered a brilliant 

* Ibo-KholdOn, toJ. iVg pp, i iS-l^ voL i, pp. 145^ 

* AAå^r, p. 10; p. ari; ibn■ sil-Qiltfyjilii. p. it; ilm-d- 

AEhfr„ vol. V. p. 14 ; ibn*^idhiH, ii^ pp. 32-^ ^{nqq,Alip vol. p. [ 7 S. Cr. pKud(H 
iLn-^jiu|Hy'ba^p pp. 
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choosing alternatciy one of thcir number each year to rule 

thc land. 

The first choicc of the Mu^arites was Yusuf ibn-'Abd-ab 
Rabmån al-Fihri^* a de?ccndant of "Uqbahp the founder of 
al-’Qayrawan. The Caliph Marn^'ait II confirmed (74G) the ap- 
pointment.* At the end of the year,^ howeveTp Yusuf refosed to 
give tum to the Yamanite candidate and continued to rute for 
about ten year$^* Toward the cloae of 755, as he was in the north 
busy sobduing a rc^'oltp word was recejved that an Uniayyad 
youth by the name of ^^bd-al-RalJmåni ibn-Mij*awiyah had 
lately landed on the coast south of Granada and was on his way 
to capture the amirate. A neiv and important chapter in the 
history of Spain was being ushered in. 

i pp. 57 wf-i iliwi-fll'Altiin voL Vp pp, 

* Cf, p**iido-ibii -Quptybaii, pn i H 8 . 
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C'HAPTER XXXV 
THE UMAVYAD AMIRATE tN SPAIN 


When in 750 the 'Abbasids signal i zcd thdr accession by 
general massacre of the members of tbe houac of Umayyah,^ ' 
one of the very few who cscaped was 'Abd-al-Ral^mån ibn- 
Mu'Swiyah,* a grandson of Hishåm, the tenth caliph of Damas- 
cus, The story of ihc narrow escape of this tw'cnty-year-old youth 
and of his fivc ycars' waiidering in disguise through Palestine, 

Egypt and North Africa, whcre more ih an once he barely 
cscaped the vigilant cyes of ’Abbasid spieS) forms one of the 
most dramatic episodes in Arabic annals. The Bight began front 
a Bedouin camp on the left banh of the Euphrates where Abd* 
al-RahmSn had sought refuge. One day the black standards of 
the 'Åbbasids suddenly appeared close by the camp. With his 
thirtcen-year^old brothcTj ^Abd-al'RahniSn dashed into the river* 

I he youngcTf evidently a poor swimmer, believed the pursuers 
promise of amnesty and retumed from midstream, only to be 
slaint the elder kept on and gained the opposite bank** 

As he trudged on his way southward A bd-a URahman w'as 
jojned in Palestine by his faithful and able freedman Badr. In 
North Africa he barely escaped assassination at the hånds of its 
govemor, a relative of Yusuf abFihri. Wandering from tribe to 
tribe and from town to town, friendlcss and pennilcss, the pro- 
scribed fugitive finally rcached Ceuta (755). His maternal uncles 
were Berbtrs from that neighbourhood and offered him refuge* 
Thence he sent Badr across the strait to negotiate witli the Syrian 
divisions from Damascus and Qinnasrin which were settled in 

Elvira andjaen. Manyoftheleadersjwho were former prot6gé.s 

of the Umayyad house, welcomed the opportunity to rally under 
the leadership of one who bore a name with which all Syrians 
conjured. The Syrians won the Yamanites over to their cause. 

» S« »bove, pp- 45 ®- , ^ - n 
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liot 50 much thtt iMtcr loved "^Afad-al-Rahmari as becauso 

ihey hated thetr tituiar governor^ YQsuL A ahip was sent to trans¬ 
port the new leader. Tall and kan, with sharp, aquiline features 
and thin red hair** this scion of the barni-tJmayyahp imbued with 
the spirit of adveoture and trained in the hest tradition of the 
house, soon bccajnc master of the eomplicated situation, [n valn 
did the weak-kneed Vusuf iry to satisf^y the new pretendcr with 
rich gifts and promises, induding his daughter^s hånd. One 
Southern city after another opened its gates without resistance. 
Archidona,* where the Jordan division had esta bl ished itaeif, 
the province of Sidona, In which the Palestinc division had 
settJed, and Seville, where dwelt the Arabs of IJini^, welcomed 
ihe priticc with open arms/ 

As ^Abd-al-RahmSn with his partisans pushed on tow ard 
Cordova^ Yiisuf advaneed in the diréction of Seville. Before the 
impending battie it was noticed that the prince had txo militar}.' 
standard of his own* whereupon the Yamanite chieftain of 
Seville, abU’-al-^abbah a 1 -Yah^ubi^ improvised a banner by 
fastening a green turban round the head of a spear/ Thus 
originatedi we are told+ the standard of the Umayyads in Spaio. 

The mormng of May 14 , 756 , found the two opposing armics 
engaged in battie on the banks of the Guadalquivtr, Though 
most of the men on both sides were on horses, which were still 
scarce in Andalusia, 'Abd-al-Rahmln^ realizing that some of his 
followers were afraid he might desert* insisted on changing his 
mount for an old mule belonging to abu-al-Sabbåh/ The issue 
of the combat was not Ion g In doubt. Yusuf whh his chief 
general sought safety in dight^ Cordova was captured and a 
general amnesty was declared. 'Ahd-al-Rahman had no little 
difficulty in stopping the pillage of the Capital and in putting 
the harem of the defeated go vernor under his magna'nimous 
proicction- 

The mastery of Cordova^ however, did nol necessarily mean 
the mastery of Moslem Spain. The fugjtive go vemor continued 
to foment trouble m the north untiJ he was hnally slain near 
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I okdo.^ This city was not rcduccd till 764- Vamanitc and 
Shfite revolts^ fostered by 'Abbasid agents, wexe successive. 
Berber insuirections took leti years lo suppress. The Berbers 
never forgave their Arab super jotS for appropriadng to them¬ 
selves the lion^s shane of the conquered land- Former staunch 
supporters of the new amir now turned enemies and had to bc 
summarUy dealt wilh. The Sevililan sheikh whose banner and 
mule had led \Abd‘ahRahman lo victory lost hb head in an up- 
rising. The same fate befell Badr« *Abd-abRahman^s right-hand 
man, 

Enemics wiihin had their confcderaies without+ In 7'^^ ^be 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Man^iir had the temerky to appoint one 
ab'Aiå’ ibn-Mughith as govemor over Spain. Two ycars later 
al-* Alå" was decapitated and hb head, preser ved in salt and 
camphor and wrapped in a black flag and the diploma of 
appointment« was forwarded to al-MansOr while on a pilgrim- 
age to Makkah.* Al-Man$ur, who on another occasion calléd 
^Abd abRahmån "the fakon of Qiiraysh""p* now exdaimcd, 
^Thanks be to Allah for having placed the sea between ns and 
sueh a foe!" * ^Abd-al-Rabmån is said even to have ec|iiipped a 
fleet to UTest Syria from ^Abbåsid bands but was forced by 


domeslic problems to stay al home- 

In 777 a formidable confederacy of Arab chiefs in the norlh-* a miiÆh 

east headed by the govemor of Barcelona and a blue-eyed son- (;3,Brte- 
in-law of YQsuf al-Fihri went ao far as to inviie Charlemagne 
into an alliance against the new amlr of Spain. Charlemagne, 
who was considered an ally of the *AbbSsid caliph^ and therefore 
a natural enemy of ^Abd-al-Rahmati, advanced ( 77 ^) through 
the norih-eastem Spanish marches as far as Saragossa,* but had 
to withdraw when that dly closcd ils gates in his face and 


domeslic enemit?s threatened hb authority at home. On ils 
^*dolorous route"* of retreat through the defiles of the PyreneeSj 
the Frankish army was attacked in its rear by Basques and other 
mountaineets from whom it suflFcred disastrous loss in men and 
baggage.^ Among the leaders who feil was Roland, whose heroin 
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deftncc has h«rn immortatizcd in the Ckanstm dt Roland, not 
onJy a gem of carly French literatiiro but oiie of thc most strik- 
ing tpics of medieval times. In effeet, 'Abd al-Rabmån proved 
himself the eqiial of thc mighticst sovereign in the \Vest as hc 
had proved himsetf the equat of thc greatest ruler in the East.* 
In the process of subduing his multitudinous adversaries 
'Abd-al-Rahmån developed a well'disciplin ed, highly trained 
amiy of 40,000 or more mercenary Berbers, imported from 
Africa.on whose loyal ty hecould now depend for the maintenance 
of his throne. The favour of such a body he knew how to Iceep bv 
generous pay» In he discontintied thc khntbah hitherto 
dclivcred in the namc of thc 'Abbasid caliph, but did nol assumc 
the caliphal title hiinself, He and his successors down to 
Abd-al-Kahnnån IJI contented themselves with the tide amlr or 
sultan. Linder Abd^al-RahmSn I Spain had thus been thc hrst 
province to shake ofF the authority of the recognized caliph in 

Islam. 


With his realm Consolidated and temporarily pacihed, 'Abd- 

al-Rahmån tumed to ihe arts of pcacc, in which he showed 

himwlf as great as in thc art of war, He beautified the cities 

of his domain, biiilf an aqueduct for the supply of pure water to 

^hc Capital, initiated thc construction of a walj roimd it and 

^^^cted for himself ihe Nfunyat* abRo^afah outslde Cordova in 

imitation of the palace buiii by his anecstor Hishåm in north- 

east^ Syria. To hb villa he bronght water and introduced 

cxotfc plants, such as pieachcs and pomegra nåles. To a loncly 

palm tree in his garden, said to be the first imported 

from Syria, he addressed some tender verses of his own com- 
poaitionH* 

Two years before his death in 788 'Abd-al-Rahmån fonnded 
thc great Mosque of Cordova < as a rival to the two sanetuaries 
of Islam m Jerusalem and Makkah. Completed and enlargcd by 
his successors, thc Mosque of Cordova soon became thc Ka'bah 
of estem Islam. With its forest of stately columns and Lts 
spacious outcrcomi this monumental struclure, transformed into 
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a Christian cathf^dral at ihc rcconqtiest by Ferdinand [II In 1236^ 
has sujTi^ived to the presenr dav under ihc popular namc *^La 
Mezquita " (tlic mosque). Besides thf? great mosque the capitaL 
could aJready boast a bridge^ over the Guadai quivtrp I ater 
cnlarged to se^nentcen arqhes. Nor were the interests of the 
fotinder of the Umayyad régime limtted to the material welfare 
of his peoplc. In varlous wa>^ hc dtligenlly strove to fashion 
into a national mouJd Arabians, Syrians, Berbers^ Numidians, 
Hispano-Arabs and Goths—a rather hopeless task; and in 
more than one sense did he inidate that intellectual movetnent 
which made Islamie Spain from the ninth lo the clevemh 
centuries on« of the iwa centres of world culture. 


The dyn asty esrablished by ^Abd-aURahman I, styled al- 
Dåkhx) (the newcomer) by Arab chroniders, was to endure 
for two and threc-quarter centuries (756-1031). U reached its 
height under the dghth amlr, ‘'Abd^al-Rahman III (912-61), 
the greatest in the long Jine and the first to assuitic the title of 
caliph (929). In faet the reign of the Caltph \Abd-abRabm 5 n 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in the peninsula. Throughout 
the Umayyad pertod Cordova continued to bc the Capital and 
ien;oyed a period of Incomp arable spiendour as the Western rival 
of Baghdad- 

The Umayyad caliphate began to wanc af ter the death of the 
talented regent abU^jib aUMan^Cir (tooa), the "Bbmarck of the 
tenth century” and possibly the greatest statesman and general 
of Arab Spain, and entirdy disappeared in 1031. On its ruins 
arosc sundr>' pelty kingdoms and prindpalities* many of which 
were aJways at daggers drawn with one another and all of which 
bnally suceumbed lo the growing power of the natjve Christians^ 
partjcularly those of the north. With the fall of Granada In 1492 
the last veslige of Moslem rule vanlshed for ever from the 

The main task of ^Abd-al-Rahman at-Dåkhirs successors Trratmrat 



continued to be the paciftcation of the land and the solution ^jiriukn* 
the knotty problems ar ising from the du al character of ihc 
population as Christians and Moslems and from the jealousies 
between old Arab Moslems and newly converted Spanish 
Moslcms, From the bcginning the policy foliowed by the Arab 
conquerors in the treatment of their subjects in Spatn was not 
fundamentally dilferent from that pursued in other conquered 
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lands.^ Poll tax levid<i øn Christians and Jcwg only, 

varied bøtween twelvc^ iwenty-four and forly-^ight dlrhairts a 

yøar, accotding to ihe ecqnomic status of the payer. W'omcn and 

childrenp the aged and destitutep as weJl as monks and pcople 

afflicted with chronic diseasf^i were of course exenipt. Land tax 

averagiiig about tvventy per cent- of ihe yieldi was also 

collected from these dhimmis^ but* uniikc the poll tax^ rema i ned 

unaffected by thc conversion of tbe taxpayer.. Territoriesac^iufred 

by the ^"ordj together with the landed property of the churches 

and of the lords who fled Spain at the time of the conquest^ were 

conhseated and parcel led out among the conqtierors as tndiii- 

duals; but the serfs were left on those lands as cultJV'ators and 

were rcquired to hatid four-fifths of the produce to the new 

Moslem lords. Out of this confiscated lerri tory^ howevert One- 

fifth was appropriated by the state^ which exacted from its serfs 

only onc-third of the crops, Some of the State lands were later 

di vided in to fiefs among Syrians and Arabs who were imported 
lo quell revolts. 


A slave on becoming Mosicm was freed: "No bondage in 
Islam , Christian communities were left unmolesled in the 
exercise of thetr faith and under their own eedesiastical laws and 
native judgeSp whose junsdiction^ of coursOp did not ind ude cases 
in vol ving Moslenis and offenccs against the religion of Islam, In 
general, therefore, the Moslem oceupation of Spain entaiJed no 
ne\^ unbearable hardships to the natives. **In some respects", 
deel ares Dozy^* *^the Arab conquest was even a benefit to Spain. 
t power of the privilcged group, indudmg the nobility 

an c er^r, amdioraied the condition of the servile class and 
gave the Christian landowner such rights as the alienation of his 
property which hc was denied under the Visigoths. 

1 everthelcsSp Christians docked to Islam, In mountain and 
rura regions they maintained the old national pattern and 
iraditional cuJturCp but in the dties theydid not As Neo^Moslems 
i ey constitutcd a social class by themselvesp called by the Arabs 

(sing, Muu/aHad, adopted, affiliated) and by the 
paniar s j vf^dirs. In course of time these neophytes became 
e mosi- iscontented body in the population. Their ranks were 
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rccniitcd mainJy from serfs and frccdmen and their deaccndants 
who cultivated the soil or toUed as day labourcrs. Some of them, 
ihough profcssing Islam, were '^secret Christians*"'* but thcy all 
kncw well tht clear and inexorablc law of apostasy from Islam, 
which prescribcd death+ The Moslem Arabs treatcd all Afuttrai^ 
/ads as infcrior^ though some of theni were of noble descent. By 
the end of the first ceotuiy aftcr the conquest thesc Muwa//adj 
had become the majority of the population in aeveral cities* 
wherc they were the first to takc up arms against the established 
order. 

^ “Nftmortiile kttiictDruro"^, Bk. Il, tu A, SdMrttus^ I/åspami^E 

val, iv fFmiikfort, ^93^ 
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In Ccrdova, the Southern suburb, referred to as was 

ovcrw'helmingly popuJated with such Neo-Moslcms, renegades 
from the Christian point of vievv, ^ections of them were under 
the influcnce of students and teachers of theoJogy and law 
{Jaq%ks\ about four thousand of whom flourishcd in the Capital. 
As long as Hisham 1 (788-96), the pious and schoiarJy son * and 
successor of Abd-al-Rahmanj ruicd thcre was no immediate 
causefor trouble- But the rcignof Hishåm’s successor, al-Hakam 
r (796-822), who was gay and addictcd to the chase and witie, 
changcd the situation. Objectlon was made not only to the tevity 
of al-^ akam but also to his bodyguard, composed mainly of 
negroes and other foreign inercenarics who kncw no Arabic,* 
The trouble began in S05 when one day as the amTr was passing 
in the streets the mob attackcd him with stoncs while the theo- 
logians applauded. Seventy-two of the ringkadcrs who were 
Jater found implicated in a oonspiracy to depose aJ-tlakam 
were apprehended and crucificd. Uprfsings in the renegade 
quarter followed one anot her, culminating in a serious outbreak 
in 814* under the leadcrship of a Berber /aqiJt. AJ-^akam was 
shul up in his palace by the furious mob, but his cavatry fin al ly 
succceded in cutting down the insurgcnts. The suburh was dcalt 
with ruthiessly. Its leaders, to the number of three hundred, were 
nailcd to crosscs, head downwards. The whole population was 
ordcrcd to evacuate Spatn in three days and the quarter was 
levelled to the groimd. It was for bidden for anyone to build 
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there again.^ Etght thousand families fotind asylmn in Morocco^ 
particul^^^y in Fas ([Fszjp wKitli IdrTs [l^i a d-csccndaric of 
"Alip was ihen budding as his ncw Capital * Olhcrsp compris- 
in.g fiftccn t hemsand individuals,^ landcd at Alexantiria, Hcre 
tht rcfugccs succccdcd in making thomsclvcs ntasters of the 
town until 827, when they were forced to flet by a general 
of the Caliph aUMa'mQn, For a new abodt the ejcilcs chosc 
Grete* a part of which still bclonged to the Byzantinc empire. 
They redueed the whole island and their leader founded a 
dynasty which lasted until Crete was reconquered by the Greeks 

in g6K* 

Some Spanish Moslems, it should be noted, were 
allics to ihe Arabs and allowed thenisclves £0 bt used against 
their former do~rcligionists. Such was the case of 'Amrua ibn- 
Yusufj, who ifi S07 was appointed by al-tjlakajn as govemor of 
Toledo, the proud “royal city"* which in ihe eyes of the con- 
qiicred natives was politically and ecclesiastically the most im- 
portant town. Xoledo had been resticss under Moslem yokcj its 
renegades and Christians werc in a chrotiic State of revolt. In 
honotir of a visit from the fourtcen-ycar-old crown prince Abd- 
abRabminp son of ahtdakam, ^Amrus at the suggestion of 
al'Hakam arranged for a baiKjuet to which he invitcd hun¬ 
dreds of notable Tolcdans. In the courtyard of his newly erected 
eastle stretched a long ditch, whence had come the clay used 
in constructing that 5tronghold+ Beside the diteh Am rus now 
planted an cxecutioner. As each guest entered the courtyard the 
s word fel I upon his neck. The corpscs were dumped mto the 
ditch. For se veral years after this "^slaughter of the ditch^'/ 
turbulent Toledo remained tranquiU But other c i tics such as 


^ In iflflnjory of tlti» itfOifttiacial c^iwd«- »IJjiLfcam wtm tht whriqjuet nl'RjiHacl 
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Mén'da rcmaincd In a State of revolt until the rejgn of 'Abd-al- 
Rahmin II,‘ an cnei^tic artisan of Umay)'ad Spanish unity 
and a zea Ions patron of music and astrotiomy« 

As an amlr •Abd-al-RaliinIn II (822-53), Jater surhamcd 
aJ-Awsat,* was induencod by four personages: a woman, a 
etinuch, a tbeologian and a singer. The woman was his favourite 
wife. Sultan ah (queen) Tarub, a consutnmate Intrigucr. The 
eunuch was his gifted slave Nasr, the royal chamberlain, son of 
a Spaniard and a favourite wlth the queen.’ The theologian 
was none ot her than the Berber ringleader of the /u^'^-renegade 
mutiny of Cordova, Vahya ibn-Yahya {+S49) of the Majmudah 
tribe, a student of the Imam Målik ihn-Anas in Bagbdåd and 
the man responsible for the introduction of the Miliki rite into 
ahA n dalus * So firmly established did this rite bccome that the 
pcople there were wonl to dcclare: "We know no ot her works 
but the Book of Allah and the Muvfatfa’ of Malik".* The 
singer was a Persian tenor, Ziryib, who hailed from Baghdåd. 

Zir>ab* was one of those musicians who had graced the 
court of HarGn aUR^hld and his sons, where he had distln- 
giiishcd himself not only as an artist but also as a man of sdence 
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^^nd letters, Thereby he aroused the jealousy of his equalLy 
renowned teacher. Ishaq al-Maw^ili, and fled first to north- 
western Africa. Anxious to make of Cordova a second Baghdåd, 
*Ahd-al-Rahmån, who niaintained an opulent court and imUated 
the lavish prodigalities of Harun, rode oul ( 822 ) of his Capital 
in person to welcome the young mlnstrelJ Ztryåb Uved with his 
new patron* from whom he received an emolument of 3000 
dinars anntiallyand real estatc in Cordova vrotth 40,000 dinarsp. 

On terms of closest int^mac)^ He soon eclipsed all olher musicians 
in the land. Besides bein^ credited with knowing the words 
and tunes of 10*000 songs* whfch like other musicians he 
believed the jinn had tatighe hint during the night, Ziryab 
shone as a poet and as a student of astronomy and geography,^ 

VVhat b more import ant, he proved himself so polis bed, witty 
and entertainijig that he soon became the most popular figure 
among the smart set of the time« even an arbiter of fashion^ 
Hitherto hair had been wom !ong and parted on the forehead^ 
now it was trimmed low on the browj water had been drunk 
out of metal vesscls^ now out of glasses; certain dishes, inejuding 
asparagtis, had been unpopular^ now those same dishes became 

favourites—all because of Ziryåb's example.^ 

Toward the close of ^Abd-al-RahmåIl^s reign the lure of the R«« f«f 
language, Uterature, religion and other institutions ot the con- 
querors—including the harem sy'stem—had bccome so strong 
that a large number of urban Chrbtians had become Arabi- 
eized though not actuaily Islamired. Dazzled by the glamour of 
Arab cb^lization and conscious of the ir own inferiority in art^ 
poetry* philosophy and science* native Christians soon began 
to ape the Arab way of Uving, These imitators now bccame so 
numerous as to constitute a social class by themselves and ac- 
quired the epithet Mozarahs.^ Spainp be it remembered* was one 
of the last countries of Europe to be Christianiaed; some of its 
country' dislricts were still pagan at the time of the Moslem 
conquest and ils Visigothic Arianism agreed in its Chrbtology 
with Mo&lem doctrinc, A contemporarj' Christian tvriter of 
Cordova deplores the faet that the Christian laymen shun the 
Works of the Latin Fat hers and are "intoxicated Avith Arab 

^ CL ibii-KhjilJuJa, 357* quDI«! Maqqari, yoLL P- 3 Jl. 
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cliiquence".' As early as 714 or iherrabout John, bishop of 
Se vil le, U said to have made an Arabic recension of the Bible 
for the conveniencc of Arabictzed Christians and the Moora.® 
M a reaction against this tendency towarti Arabidiation. a 
turious movement now started amon g the Christian rcalots of 
Cordova which rcsultcd in the voluntary tnartyrdom of several 
men and women. I he leading spirif was an ascetic priest, 
Eulogius, supported by his weaJthy friend, later his biographer, 
Alvaro* Nothing tsould have crystallized the semiment of the 
movement better than the cxecution on the feast of Ramadan 
(850) of another Cordovan prjest, Perfeetus by name, for h åring 
reviled Muhammad and cursed Islam.' Headéd by the bishop of 
Cordova the populace lost no time in dcclaring Perfeetus a saint 
and in attributing miraclcs to himj for did bc not before his 
decapitation coirectly prophesy the Smmediate dcath of Na«r. 
the eunueh chamberlatn in charge of execution? Na^r, it seemsl 
had entered inio a conspiracy with Tarub to poison her royal 
husband; TtH'ub’s motive was 10 sccure for her owit son 'Ab^ 
dullah the succession to the throne to the prejudicc of Mu¬ 
hammad (the cldest of 'Abd-al-Rahmån's fort)'-five sons), who 
was bom of another wife. 'Abd-ai-Rahmån got wind of the 
scheme, and when Na^r farought a phial daiming that it held a 

wonderful remody the monarch ordered him to trv it first on 
himsel fA 


Not iong after the Perfeetus episode a mont named Isaac 
appeared before the qldi on the pretext of wishing to be con- 
verted to Islam and began to hcap curaes on Muhammad. Like 
Perfeetus hc was bcheaded and soon became a saint.* Now the 
race began, Clergy and laity went out of their way to bJaspheme 
Islam whh the simple intention of rweiring the inescapable 
pcnalty that they well knew went with such an offencc. Eleven 
thus "suffered martyrdom** in less than two months, 

Instigated by Abd-al-Rahmån, the bishops heshatingly held 
a council which. agaitist the protests of Eulogius. forbade Chris- 
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tians hcticcforth to aspire to this holy deafh, Bvjl it was atl to no 
avaiL At laiit came ihe ttun af a beautiful young; foJJowcr of 
Eulo^iuSp Flora, daughter of a Christian mother and Moslem 
father. Together with a youthful nun^ Mary^ who was a sister 
qf one of the prc'idoiisly decapitated monks, Flora had suc- 
cumbcd to the tcmptalion of blaaphcming ihe Prophet and waa 
merely commitlcd lo jail by a eompassionate Herc Eulo- 

gjus, who had also been cast in jail and had eberlshed a pure 
and spotless love for Flora, cmployed all the persnasEve rhetoric 
at his command to qncourage the giri he loved and her com- 
panioii, as the iwo wavered in their sacrifLeial ardour^ to go to 
the scaffold. The virgtn would-be majtyrs did not recant; they 
sufTered the supreme penalty on November 34+ ^51^^ This 
hysteri ral desire for sclf-immolalion did not subside untii 
Eulogius himself in S59, then bishop of Cordova, was executed 
by Muhammad 1 (852-86), who had inaugurated a policy of 
severc repression. The total incloded some forty-four martyrs. 

Olher disturbances. not so fanlastic ihough more serious in 
charactefj were in store^ In the first placc, neilher iMub^tmmad 
nor his two sons and successors* al-Mundhir (886—8) and *Ah~ 
duliah represent the be^t tradition of tolerance and 

energy associatwi with the house of Umayyah. Then there were 
ihe tisual didiculties attendant on the accession to the throne^ 
which according lo Moslem dynastic practice went to the eldest 
or the ablest in the reigning family. After a njle of iess than two 
ycars al-Mundhir was poisoned at ihe insiigation of his successor 
by a lancet used by the snrgcon in bkeding him-^ In the meantime 
Muwa/im/ and Mojtarab revolutions were continuing through^ 
out the doma in and se veral States were bfeaking loose and 
assenJng their independencc under Berber or Spanish Moslcm 
rule. Such separatist movements, sponsored by Neo-Moslems 
w ho posed as nationalist champions in provinces which in theory 
w'ere subject to Cordova^ continued to engage the attention of 
ihe Umayyad amirs till the beginning of the tenth century. 

In the South ihe mountainous State of Regio,“ with its Capital 
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at Archtdona, cntcred in 873 into treaty rdations with Mu- 
banimad, who practical ly recogniaed iu mdepcndencc subject 
lo a yearly tribute> The nativcs were mosdy Ulamized Spantards. 
In the northern marches indepcndent Aragon under the banu- 
Qasi,* an old Visigoihic famiJy which had cinbraccd Islam, 
incorporatcd within itself in the middlc of the ninth centuty 
Saragossa, Tu de la and ot her importa nt frontier towns.* The 
banu-Qasi werc m league with their neighbouis to the west, the 
kings of Leon, Throughout the land around Toledo, a city 
which was more often in rebellion than in peace, the Berber 
banu-dhu-al-.Mun, at the head of bands of brigands. carried fire 
and sword. In Se%'ille, which as the chief centre of Roman 
euhure under the Visigoths had a population mostly descended 
from Romans and Goths, the banu-^ajjSj became all-powcrfuL* 
These rulera of Sevilte and its dtstrict were descended in the 
female line from Sarah, granddaughter of Witiza and wife of 
an Arab. The historian ibn-ai-QutJyah (wn of the Gothic 
woman) was also descended from Sarah.* in the Galictan South¬ 
west a daring renegade of Mérida and Badajoz, *Abd-al-Rah- 
mån itin-Marwan al-Jilliqi* by name, founded an indepcndent 
principalitj* whence, with the aid of AJfonso II I, king of Leon 
and natura! ally of all rebels agaJnst the Arab government, he 
spread terror far and wide. At the south-western corner of’the 
peninsula, which is the modern Algarve* of Portugal, another 
renegade established himself as master towards the close of 
Muhammad's reign. In the south-west Murcia (Ar, Miiraiyah). 
under another renegade prince, shook off Ara b suaerainty. But 

the most dangcrous and implacable of all rebels was one * Umar 
ibn-H af^un+ 

'Umar W'as a Moslem dcsecndant ofa VLsigothic count. Start¬ 
ing his colourful carocr about 880 as an Organizer of a band 
of brigands with heaclquarters in an ancient castle on Mount 
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Bobastro,' aft«* strvirig tcmporarily In the royaJ army at 

Cordova, rose wilh the support of ihe mountameers of Elvira ([I- 
birah) to a position of leadership m the Spanish south against 
Moslem rule. His rebcllicin engaged the attention of three amirs^ 
MoI;iaTnmad, al-Mundhir and 'Abdidlåh. To the southem 
Christians and malcontcnts *LJmar became the champion of a 
long-suppressed nationality. To the Arabs, however, he was *^the 
accursed", "the rogue'\* After many vicissitudes of fortone he 
succeeded in isolating Cordova and opened negotiations with the 
^Abba^ids* and the Aghiabid ruler of Africa with a view to rc- 
ceiving an appoJntment for himself as govemor of Spain, Faiiing 
in this ambitions plan^ he professed about the year 899 the re¬ 
ligion of his forfjears, which he had long concealed in his heart/ 
adopting Samuel as a baptismal name. Again and again did 
Samuel shake the Umayyad throne to its very foundation. The 
authorit^' of the successors of *Abd-al-Rahmln 1 stood jeopar- 
dized^ sad ly in need of a resterer- 
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When ^\bd-al-JtahmSn Ilt succecdtd his grandfathcTp 
'Abdullabp in 912p hc was barely twenty-lKree years of ag*. 
^Abdullah had mscigat*d one of hU own sons to kill ihe other, 
^Abd-al-RabiT^an's fath*r, Muhammad^ on a mere suspieLon of 
disloyaity.^ Lator hc connivcd at tho murd*r of his other aorip the 
fratridde, Icaving himsdf childless. At the accession of "Abd-ai- 
Rabmån the vast Moslem State organized by his hrst namesake 
had shrunk to Cordova and its environs. 

The young amir proved himself the man of the hour* His were 
those quatities of resolutenes^p daring and candour which char- 
acterize kaders of men in all ages. Slowly but surely ^Abd-al- 
Rabmån reciaimed the lost provincéSp one after the o I her* VVith 
characteristic energy, which he display ed throughout his Ion g 
reign of half a cenlury (9t2-6i),*he e^tended hts conquests on all 
sides. Ecija was the 6rst to surrender and that on the last day of 
gtz.’ Elvira followed suit. Jaen oflFered no resistance. Archidona 
agreed to pay tri bute. Se ville opened its gates toward the dosc of 
913* Regio, whose mouniain fastnesses had shielded the bold 
followers of ibn- Haf^uttp waa reduced step by step* The redoubt-^ 
able leader himself remained defiant in his impregnableBobastro 
until death came in 917 to put out of the way that formidable 
enemy of thirty-seven years" standmg. Only Tokdo remained 
unsubdued. but in 932 the proud former Capital suceumbed lo 
famine and siegc. The whok land was thus padfied and the stalc 
Consolidated under the sway of a beneficent absolut* rukr^ 

In the meantime extemal enemies were threatening* Among 
these the most dangerous were the Moslem Fåtimids lo the south 
and the Christian kings of Leon lo the north. ^Ubaydullåh aU 
Mahdi, th* fotindcr of ihc Fåtimid dynasty in Tunisia in 909 p had 
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Tiegotiated an alliance with ibn-^!af^un and setit emissaries and 
spie^ across the straits. As tht^y ctaimed descent fram Fatimaht 
daughter of the Prophet and wife of ^Al!^ the Fafimid ealiphs 
wouid acknotvledge no authortty in Islam other than theirown* 
The Cordovan ibn-Masarrah (B8j-g5i), the pseudo-Empe- 
doclean philosopher \vho introduced Into ihc West an esoteHc 
system of writing whose words bore an i nner and mysterious 
meaning which only the inidates could understand, may have 
been commissioned to establish a Fatimid party in Spain through 
his organi^cd fratemitics. Reatizing that his position in Spain 
cDuld not be safe while an enemy flourished in Africap ^xAbd-al- 
Rahman, whose suierainty was rccognized in Morocco as carly 
as 917 or 91 S, obtained possession of Ceuta in 931 and ultimately 
secured homage from a greal part of the Barbary coast.* His 
en I arged and rcno vated fleet,* second to none Ln the wortd of that 
age^ with Almerfa^ as chief harboiir, disputed with the Fåtimid 
na\y the supremacy of the western Medilerraneanx In 956 a 
Spanish fleet of seventy ships devastated parts of the African 
coast in rctaliatlon for a raid made on the Spanish shore by the 
Siciiian fleet at the command of the FSdmid caliph.^ 

WhiJe these operations against domesdc and foreign foes were 
in progress 'Abd-al-Rahman^ whose mother was a Christian 
slave^ was often engaged in the holy ivar against the Christians 
of the north whohad hitherto nevcf been subdued. Here the land 
of the Basques^ occupied the centre, bridging the Pyrenees, 'I'o 
the east lay the still cmbryonic kingdoms of Navarrc and xAragon. 
To the West stretchcd those territoHes which developed into the 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon. As early as 914 the undaunted 

* Ibn-KboMkla, vol. iv, pp. quMcd \n MAq-qAn. woL i, p+ 237^ 

* The Sp«nJ»ti fieet had Kvctid with Elur S qja di im vim pintrs 

Vflown \n KnifUnd M Northmcn with the Xormimi of Fnncr aniL 

with the Danes, to all of whoro the Atmb* applicd ihc ifciimd term Majib {fifc- 
woriluppcrs), The £m ocCUiOFt on whach the Miij^ Attrmpted n in 

Hi, in tbc t-cipn of * A bd-al*Rflhiniii 11^ whm w-ith their dghty ^hlpt tht^ iJtrhoF*d 
brfo« iJiboa nrtd ihen SdxiUe. fn th^ rei(pici4 1, 

tbcy attempEed- leveral lacdini^ OD Eh^ ockuIb af thd' pcninsuliLi 1 bn‘■a.l-Q'Gliyiih, 
Pr ibn^'Jdhifi, vol. ii, pp. 69 ^0 ,toL p. 364; rba-al^Attiir, toI, vii, 
pp. ii-ia, 5S; vol. u* pp. 350-371. 

* From Ar. al-^Inriypih (watchtfiwcrj. 

* 1 hn-KhaldunT vd. iv^ p. 46; tn de Shmtn dts éf d^t 

mbUMlmarn^t 4 ^ ed. Faul Caaacciira, volx Q (Farit, 1917 h 

p. 543. 

^ ^Boihkaiu*^ of |» 4 ?ilJk>-ihn-Quljiybii.h, pp. 121 , ibn^^'Athtr, vd.ni, p. 4 ^^ 
ibR-KhaldQn^ vob tv, p. 140 + 
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king of Lwn^ OrdoBo td.kirLg advantdgc of the situation in 
the Mo^ltnn kingdoorip commenced hostilities by dcvastating the 
region to the south- TKrce years later he succeeded in capturing 
One of ^^bd-aJ-Rahmåa's generals and nailing liLs head beside 
that of a witd boar to the wall ofa frontier fortness^ San ELsteban 
de Gormaz,* which the Moslem general was besieging. Fillaging 
forays from thesc nort hern enemies were successive. En ^20 
'Abd-al-Rahmån took the field in person, razed San Esleban 
(S. Estevan), demollshcd a number o f ot her strongholds® i n 
that debatable Jand between Chrislianity and Islam and at Val 
de Junqtieras (vate of reeds) met the combined forces of Ordono 
Il and Sancho* the Great of Navatre and inflicted on them a 
severe defeat- After Dverrunning parts of Navarre and adj acent 
Christian lands^ 'Abd-abRaJiitian returned triumphantly to his 
capitaln Four years later he penetrated as far north as Pampe- 
luna/ Capital of Navarre, which he demDiiahed. Its haughty 
king, the bulwark of Christianity in the east, referred to as "dog” 
by ibn-^Idh 5 ri/ was reduced to impotence for a Jong time after 
rhis. About the aamc time the olher champion of the nativc 
cause^ Ordono^ died and ihe civil discord which foliowed brought 
a lull in militarj'' aetivity. 

The remaining years of *Abd-al-Rahman's iong reign were 
iilled with evidences of wise and abie administration. One of the 
first among those vrås the proclamation that beginning Friday„ 
January i6, 929^ the mling sovereign should be designated in all 
public prayers and ofHcial doeuments as calipK. For himself he 
c hose the title a/-Ndftr /f^Dfn A I/d/t^ the caliph- 

defender of the religion of God,^ Et was most appropriate for bim 
who brought Moslem Spain to a higher position than it had ever 
before enjoycd to assume the r 61 e of amtr espccially 

in view of the \ow level to which the Eastern eaJiphate had fallen. 

* ‘‘*Ard^ln" of MLiii'QdLp vul, iu, p. JJ; Mnqqari, toK Ir p. ajlJ "AHhail^^ of ibft- 
"Idharit toT. pp. 179^ 1S7. 

* Ot CojiJtn? Motoa; Af. SrhiLaL lihtibfiik, Aihllli Of Q^^L&r MiTi niili 

* Ibn^'ldhafir vol. p* l!^3 rbfi^^'Abd^RAlibiVi^p poet laumHo of ^Abd^il^ 

RabmAfir of Hvrnty lUtmuboliiiA f1|^tlucod in one rol. ii,. 

p. ^tA, 

* ‘‘"SbÅajah'' ol ibn-flS-QaMj'^bj p. 114; ^^Shonpih'" of vol. i, p. 

"Sinjah*' of to 3 . it, p, 141. 

^ in MfljqqEm, Voi. I, p. 334; ibn-TdhuH, Vol. \l, pp. I 9 ti, 199, 

* Vol, ii. p. 

^ Vi/x/, vol. Ut pp. 369; ^wmiiari vql. ii* pp, Ita, ibn-KhjJddn, 

vol. \w, p. 1J7 p copied hy M*qqi.ri+ toL I* p_ JJ7 
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As defende^Tof thc faith thc Caliph aJ-Nåsir ftlt it his supreme 
du ty to ppfM thc holy war against the C Kristians p who nevcr 
ccascd lo cast covctous eycs on their ancestral territory to the 
South^ His campaigns coiitintied untU the year m which 
King Ramiro I! of Leon and Queen Rcgeni Tota^ of Navairei 
widow of Sancho the Greatr inHictcd on hlitt at Alhandega^’ 
South of Salamancaj the first serious check hi s miljtary operations 
had encountered in twenty-seven years of almost incessant 
warfare. The caliph^s huge arniy was practical ly arnihilated^ 
he himseif barely escaped with his life. This same Tota later 
appeared at the court of the eallph together with her gon, tn 
whose name she was ruling Navarre, and with her grandson 
Sancho thc Fati ejc-king of Leonp seeking medical advice for 
Sancho and iniM^ø* aid lo reinstaU him on the throne,^ The 
royal guests wererecetved ingreat staten whUe the Moslem Capital 
%vas treated to the grand sight of Christian royalty knocking in 
supplication at ihe door of the caliph whose word w-as law from 
the mouth of the Ebro to the Atlantic and from the foot of the 
Pyrenecs to Gibraltar. Through the skiil of the Jcwbh court 
physician and sraitsman Hasday ben-Shaprut, Sancho W'as 
relieved of his excessive corpidcnce^ which had cost him his 
Crownp and through the taJiph's efforts he regained in 960 his 
lc3gt atilhority. 

Ai'Zahr«* Thc calipK's court at that time w^as ont of the most gJamorous 

in all Europe. Accrcditcd to it were envoys from the Byzantine 
emperor as w'dl as from the monarchs of German>% Italy and 
France.^ Its seat, Cordova^ w ith half a million inhabitants, seven 
hundred mosques* and three hundred public bathsp yieldcd in 
magnificente only lo Baghdåd and Constantinople. The royal 
palace, with four hundred rooms and apartments houaing 
thousands of slaves and guardSp stood north-westof thc low^n on 
one of the apurs of thc Sierra Morena ovcrlooking thc Guadal- 
quivir. 'AM-al-Rahman started its construction in 956 with 
moncy leftp so the legend goeSp by one of his concublnes. His 
first thought was to use thc frtnd for ransoming captives in 

^ In itin-KluildLin+ vol. ivp pp. 141-3, 

* From Ar, ihe in«il_ vd. |^. iJ7g aiS, 

* llm-KhalduTip p, i43p in nd, Jp p. ajc! 

* ii, p. aa^ i1ii|'Klmic|<Ulip toI. \t, pp, 141-3; rol, i* 

P" 2-Ii I 

» Thr« thDuutiil in ilm-'lilhiiri, toI, it, p. 147, Cf. Muiqui, ml. i, p. 355. 
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Christian hand^- SSnce none were found he acted on the sug¬ 
gestion of his other conctibifie, al-Zahra (she with ihc bright 
face)i andcrected this palatial mansion which hc named afier her- 
Alarble brought fmm Numidia and Carthage; columns 

as well as basSns with golden statues wero Imported or received 
as presents from Cooslantinoplc; and io,oOO workmen witb 
1500 beasts of burde n laboured on it for a score of years.^ 
Enlarged and embellished by al-NS^ir^s two successons, al- 
Zahrå* became the nudeus of a royal suburb whoac refnainSr 
partly excavatcd in and after c^fi sUil be seen^ 

In al-2ahrå’ the caJiph surrounded himself with a bodyguard 
of ^ Slavs" which numbered 3750 * and headed his standing 
army of a hundred thousand men,* At first applied to slaves 
and prisoners captured by Germans and olhers from among the 
Slavdnic tribes and sold to the Arabs, the name Slav* was later 
given to all purchased foreigners; Franksp Gabcians^ Lombards 
and tbe liktf who as a tule were sccured young and Arahieized. 
With the aid of these "Janbsartes'^ or ''Mamluks" of Spain the 
ealiph not only kept treason and brigand age in check but redueed 
the influence of the old Arab aristocracy. Commerce and agri- 
cuUurc consecjuently flmiHshed and the soutees of income for 
the State were multiplicd^ The royal revenue amounted to 
6,245,000 dinars, a third of which suffieed for the army and a third 
for public Works, whilc the balance w^as placed in reserve.* 
Nev'er before was Cordovå so prosperous, al “And alus so rich 
and the State so triumphant^ And all this was achievcd through 
the genius of one maup w^ho, we arc told« died al the ripe age of 
seventy-three leaving a statement that he had knovm only 
fourteen days of happi ness.* 

^ pp. isSp ^4^, 24 /^-^; ilmn-yjiiAqaJj p. 77? ibn^KhuSdiin, tul. Iv^ 

p+ I44; V PP- J44"7S P- 4^3- 

* ibfi-'[dh3Lii, vd. ii., p, ^47 - , l 

* Mu'ildi, Tol. iu, pp. 74, Mai'adi wsu k nntempanry, tWfih OiitimB, 

autllwr. 

* Af. $Aqalibah; »c nbon^t P- ^35 ^ i r i 

* Ibn-'tdMH.TDL iip p, i47f ibfl-K±Lallikiin, ii* p 4*3- fcba-l.Uwqid, p. 77. 

* tba-'Iittkuiii, vol. kip p- £4^- 
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PtJLlTICAL, ECONOMIC AND EL^UCATIONAL INSTJTUTiONS 


The reigns of ^Abd-al-Rajman I[] and hh successor aJ- 
Hakam II (961-76)* logifth^r with the dictatorshlp of 
aJ-Majiaijr (977-1002), mark the apogec of Moslem ruic m the 
West. Nehher before nor after thfs was Moskm Spam able lo 
exercise the same political Influence in European and African 
affairs. 

In this period the Uma>yad capitaJ took its place as tht most 
cultured city in Europe and, with Coitstantinople and Baghdadp 
as one of the three cuJtural centres of the world- With its one 
hundred and thirleen thousand homes,^ twenty-one suburbSp^ 
seventy IJbraries and numeroiis bookahops, mosques and palaces, 
Jt acquired IntemationaL farne and inspLred awe and admiration 
in the hearts of travellcrs. It en joy cd miles of paved streets 
illtiminated by Ughts from the bordering houses^ whereaSp 
"seven hundred years after this time there was not so mueh as 
one public lamp in Londonand "in Paris, centuries subse- 
quently* whoevcr stepped over his threshold on a rainy day 
stepped up to his ankles in mud^*.^ When the University of 
Oxford still looked upon balhing as a heathen custom, genera¬ 
tions of Cordovan seientists had been enjoyiJig baths in luxunou^ 
establishments. The Arab attitude toward the Nordic barbarians 
found ex pression in the words of the leamcd Toledan judge 
$å1d* Ct 1070), who thought that "beeause the stm does not 
shed m ra>^ directly over their heads, their cl i mate is cold and 
atmosphere clouded. Consequently their temperaments have 
bccome cold and their humour^ rude, while their bodies have 


' tbn-'tiihlUi, Vol. Uf p. 247. Cf- tq\. ], p. 

* MaepikH, vd- lp pp. 399, 3fi4. Cf. itin^*]dh£ii, vd. if pp, 247-^ 

* hlaqqBrip VflJ. I, p-. 39^, 11. 2"Jr Itghti ivcrt tri'idciitljf fiutnuCil lo lEt £n>C.f 

doon or tonum, 

* John W* Draper^ ji mv. tJ. 

(Tvondnn, (910)1 vol. ii, p. jIh 

a pp. H-9. 
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grown largpp thcir compleKion light and their hair long, They 
lack withid sharpness of wit and penetration of intellectj while 
stijpidit3^ and folly prevail among thetn+" Whenevcr thc rulers of 
LeoHp Navarre or Barcelona needed a sitrgeon, an architect^ a 
master singer or a dressmaker^p it was to Cordova that thcy 
appiied. 'l'he faine of the Moslem Capital penetrated distant 
Germany where a Saxon nun styled it "*the jewel of the w□^ld^^* 

Such was thc city which housed the Umayyad ruler and his 
government. 

The organ i ration of the government in the Western caliphate Co^ficTfl- 
did not differ radkally from that of the Eastem. The caliphal 
Office was hereditaj^-p though army officera and noblca quilc often ti™ 
elcctcd him whom they favoitred^ When there was a ÅtJjfå (cbam- 
berlain) hc stood above the ’t^zirs, who communicated through 
him with the caliph+ Below the visirs came the étitidå (seere-' 
taries), who toget her wi th the vizirs formed the i/iUfÆn. The 
provinces ^ which apart from Cordova werc si?c in number, were 
each mlcd bv a civil and military governor calicd Some 

important cities were also under u^dh'Sr Jusiice was administered 
by the catiph, who as a rule delegated the authority' to at 

the head of whom stood the al-quddh in Cordova* Criminal 
and police cases were heard by a special judgCi ^d^tå a/-s^ur/aAr 
Another special judge in Cordova, heard com* 

plaints against public officialSi The usual sentences involved fine, 
scourging, imprisonment, mutilation and, in case of blasphemy, 
heresy and apost asy, death. An interesting officer was the mu^i- 
tasiå (Sp. who, bcsides dirccting the police, acted as 

overseer of trade and markets, checked weights and measures 
and inler\'cned in cases of gamblings sex immorality ajid im- 

proper public dress** 

The State depended for its revenue mostly on du tics imposed on latiLiitfy 
imports and exports. SpaJn under the caliphate was one of the 
weal t hiest and most ihickly popuJ ated I ands of Europe* The capi tal 
boastedsome thirteen thousand weavers and a fiourishing leal her 
induatry. From Spain the art of tanping and embossing leather 
was carried to Morocco and from these two lands it was brought 
to Prance and England, as the terms cordoi^an* cordwainer and 

^ HroUTiLlu iti rrmm C^rmanr^arum; cd, P^uliia 

d# Wicinfcld (Berlin^ 19^2), p- 5^« I' 

* gi-^/uMrCd. Colin wnå Ltvi'Pwv^a^aa (Pajii, l^5lj,pp, 

j nfilf (Fii.rw, 19 ^ 3 ), pp. 79^- 
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morocdo indtcatc. Wool and silk were woven notonJy in Cnrdova 
bul in Mala^ap Almena andoihcr centres.* Serieidttirep originally 
a monopoly of the Chinese* was introduced by Moslems mto 
SpaJn, U'here it thrived- AJmerfa also produced glassware and 
brasswork. Patenia in Valencia was the home of pottery* jaen 
and Algarve were noted for their mines of gold and silver^ Cor- 
dova for its iron and lead “ and Malaga for ils Toledo* 

llkc DantaseuSj was famous all over rhe worid for its sworda.* 
The an of inlaying Steel and other metala with gold and silver 
and decorating them with flower patterns^ which waa introduced 
from DamascuSp dourished in sevcral Spanisb and other European 
centres and left a linguistic herilagc in such words as damascene, 
damaskeen^ French and Itallan 

The Spanish Arabs introduced agricultural methods practlsed 
in Western Asia. They dug canals/ cultivated grapes and intro- 
duced, among other plants and fruits, rice,^ apricotSp* peachés,^ 

pomegranates/orangeSp'sugar-cane,*^cotton ^* and safltonj* The 
south-eastern platns of the peninsula, cspccially favoured by 
climatc and soih developcd important centres of rural and urban 
activit>% Herc wheat and other grains as well as olives and sundry 
fruj ts ** werc raised by a peasantry who worked the soiJ on shares 
with the ow^ners. 

Thisagrkidtural developmentwas one of the glories of Moslem 
Spain and one of the Arabs' lasting gifø to the Und, for Spanish 
gardens have preserved to tbis day a “Moorisb" imprint, One 

^ Miiiqqikrip Vuf. \f pp. [Dl, 

■ Luul'd-Difi Itcn-aJ-Kluilb, ^ CåorwdfaA ICiilrOp i 3 l 9 )p 

to], p. ly, al-Jt a/^£>tm/aÅ ed, 

(Cturo, IJ47)*P- ^ 3 - 

^ Koi more on indiuuy ktkJ mculi iba-lt^wqå], pp. 7S-0; p, 42; 

M^qqarip Tul. i, pp. 90^JI 
^ The Sp. n'Kird fer canv-l ii frcitn At. 

^ Sp. frorui Ar. al-arMta, øfttp^lv Slw, Cf. beWw, p, 665, 

* Sp. a/iwrtf^Mf (whcncc Eng, a|Tfk«t), frem Af. which cpae from 

t— through Gf. 

» Sp. a/Aérikt^f^, frum ffOm L., a Ywnrty ef peuehe^. 

* Ar. rummJa, whifh ha^ latlfi™! in Sp, r^n^Hiid, % drinh m nd !; - of pomegmoirte 
juice. 

* S« atMwe, p. 351. The Afuhi ietrodimd inio Euitrpc the bitter, w Scyiric 
UTAnge. The ewert, or cDimoroa oniftge wu introduced Inler by the Portumieie 
from irullft. 

Cf. bdffWp p. 

Sp. 0 -Sp. (whence Eng. coiton.), f«m Ar^ 

Sp, oå^tdMt Pg. fmtn Ar. al-iayardx, 

“ Jblt'Ol Kliap-b, /^éfaA, toI, i. pp. 14.15. J7, 5,; p, ,j. 

toL i* pph ^«6; ibo-Bftttaiah, roL \r, pp. 
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of thc best-known gardens is ihe Generalife (frorn Ar ^ Jan nal 
al-*ari/, the inspector'^s paradise)^ a Na^rid ^ [tiDJiiiment of the 
late thirtecnth century whose vilJa was one of the outLying bulld- 
mgs of the Alhambra. This garden/'proverbaal for Itsextenstve 
shadeSp faJling watcrs and soft breezc*\* was terraced in ihe 
form of an amphitheatre and irrigated by streains which, after 
forming numerous cascadcs^ lost themselves among the flowers, 
shrubs and trees represented today by a few gLgantic cypresses 
and myrties. 

The industnal and agriculturaJ produets of Moslem Spain Tr*da 
were more than sufSeient for domestie consumption, SeArille^ 
one of the greatest of its river portSj exported cottoO:, oli ves and 
oilj it imported cloth and slaves from Eg>pt and singing giris 
from Europc and Asia. l'heexports of Malaga and Jaen meluded 
saffron, figs, marble and sngar. Through AJexandria and 
Constantinople Spanish products found markets as far away as 
India and Central Asia. Especlally active was the trade witb 
Damasciis, Baghdåd and Makkah. The international nautiral 
voeabulary of the modern world eontains not afew words, for 
example admiral, arsenal, average/ eablc, cor\'etle,^ shallop 
(sloop)p* tariff, which testify to the former Arab supremacy orv 
the seas.^ An interesting echo of brisk maritime activity in 
the .Atlantic {^^aAr al-eulumdif the sea of darkness) is found in 
an obscure story preserved m al-IdrTsI,* who iclls of eight 
"beguiled^' cousins who set off from Lisbon on an expedition of 
expl orat ion which carried them after thirty-five day^s of sailing 
West and south to strange isLands/ 

The govemment maintaincd a regpjlar postal service. I: 
modelled its coinage on Eastejri pattems, witli the dinar as the 
gold unit and the dirham as the silver unit.* The copper /a/s * 
of carly Islam was likewise cuirent^ Arab money was in use in 
fhe Christian kingdoms of the north, which for nearly four 
hundred ycars had no coinage olher than Arabic or French. 

The halo ihat gurrounded the court of 'Abd-a!-Rajman II I riKCAiiph 
did not cease to shed its lustre on that of his son and successor 

* Set bfJov, p, 149. * Jbn‘»l-K.hatfb, p, 109, 

til ihc snur dF dtity up^n goodi. Froui Ar. ^awårijfok. 

*• Ar. war vtsExlf thiTTui^ Sp. 

* Af, ja/^y Wt, throuRh rim/wp*. 

* Fp* Si-3. * t'-ffhipa C*njiiy imtl Ctp^ V^rdc Tsknids^ 

■ [bn^iil-Klu.|Ifa, veU i, p- 37. * from from 
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al-Hakaiti K al-Mustansir (961-76). considcr<!d by al-Mas'udi ^ 
the most judidous (aAåam) of all men. Early m al-Hakam’s 
reign there appeared at the Moslem Capital Ordono the Wicked^ 
seeking rcinstatemenl in the Leonege throne which hc had lost 
through the intervention of ""Abd-al-Rahman. The ex-king was 
escorted to al-Zahrå* hy WalTd ibn'Khayziiraiip the Christian 
judge of Cordos^p and ^Abdulllh ibn-Qåsimp^ tho motropolitan 
of ToIimJOp and instructed by them in the details of proper court 
édquctte. Dressed in white and wearing a head-gear adorned 
with jeTi''els^ OrdonOp at the head of hig nobleSr made his way 
through the serried ranks of Moslem soldiers Uning the ap¬ 
proaches to the imperial residence. Struck with awe^ the 
Christians began 10 cross themselves. In the audlence chamber 
sat the eaUph on his throne with the members of his Household 
and chlef officers on both sides and behind. With abjeet genu- 
flections the Christian prince advanced, bare-headed| kissed the 
hånd of the commander of the believers. ealling himself his 
slave, implored his aid and ret ired vralking back w ards to the 
door. The same procedure was observed by his noble com- 
panions. Walfd acted as interpreter. The caliph promised aid 
under certain conditionSp but the visit proved fruitlesSi^ 

The real glorj' of this period, however^ lies in fields other than 
political. AI-Hakam was htmsclf a scholar and patronized leam* 
ing.* He granted ntunificent bountieg to scholarg and cstablished 
iwenty-aeven firce schools in the Capital.* Under htm the ani- 
vcrsity of Cordova, founded in the principal mosque by 'Abd* 
al-Rahmån rose to a piaee of pre-emincnce among the 
edueational institutions of the world, [t preceded both al-Azhar 
of Cairo and the Nifamlyah of Baghdad and attracted students, 
Christian and Moslem, not oitly from Spain but from othe^r 
parts of EuropCp Afirica and Agia. Al-flakam enlarged the 
mosque w hich housed the university^ conducled water to i t in 
lead pipes and decorated it with mosaics brought by ByjÉantine 
artists, spending on it 261,537 dinars and dlrhams.* He 
invited professors from the East to the university and set aside 

I Vot. i, p. 3^3. 

* Noic iJw MwJtm form of tlw narw th« two Chmeun 

■ Ib&- Idhiri, vol. H+ p. J151; p, j45; vaL i, pp. 

* Ibc-al-AthJr, wol, viii, p, 458; vol. i, p. toS. 

* Ibo' Idhani vol. ti^ p. 356. i /^i/. pp. 153, ^^^ 7 - 
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cndowmcnts for their salarics* Among its {jrofcssors vvcrc thc 
historlanj ibn-al-Qu^iyahi laught grammar, and the re- 
nowncd philologifit of Baghdåd, abu-^Ali al-Qåli,* j 4 mdh'^ 

(dictations) is still studicd in Arabic lands. One of xh^ dramattc 
episodes in the life of ai-Qali was the timé he was simck with 
stage fright while ddivering an externporaiieous oration at the 
pompous reception tendered the Byaantinc envoys by the Catiph 
al-N^ir. Hc could not proceed beyond the introductory prabe 
to Al I ah and blessing on A^uhammad p wherenpon he was im- 
niediateJy replaced by Mtinidhir ibn-Sa^Td* who "extemporane- 
ously'^ delivered a most cloquent address, coverJng two pages 
and a half in al-Maqqarij“ all m rhymed prosc. 

In addition to the univer^ity the Capital housed a library of 
first magnitude, A bid akam was a bibliophile; hb agents ran- 
sacked the bookshops of Alexandria, Dam'ascus and Baghdad 
with a view to buying or copy mg manuscript^. The hooks thus 
gat hered are said to have numbered 400^000, thetr li ties filling 
a catalogue of forly-four volumes^ in each one of which tw^enty 
sheeu w^ere devoted to poctical works alone,* Al^H^kam, prob- 
ably the bes: schoiar among Moslem caliphs^ personally used 
severai of these Works; his marginal notes on certain maou- 
scripts rendered them highly prized by later scholars. fn order 
to secure the first copy of the Ag/tdm\ which al-Isbahini, a 
descendant of tLe Umayyads^ was then composing in ablrSqp 
abldakam sent the author a thousand dinars.* The general 
State of cxilture in Andaliisia reached such a high level at chb 
time that the distinguished Dutch scholar Doiy** foliowed by 
other scholars^ went so far as to declare enthusiastically that 
""nearjy every one could read and w^ite^^ All thb whilst tn 
Christian Europe only the rudiments of jearning were knownK 
and that by the fcw% mostly clergy. 

Abhfakam was succeeded by his son Hisham 11 aUMu^ayj'ad 'Amind 
(976-1009), a boy of twelve. Hish^'s mother, a beautiful and 
abie Basque named Subh ^ (dawn, aurora), was the real power 

* Ibn-KKoiUkjln, vot. pp- sjo-jij voJr ii^ pp. 351-4: Siun'åtii, 

fol. 435 b. * 1 i 3 s+)- * Voj. ip pp, 237 - 4 P. 

* MaqqAii, pp. 249 50, 2 ^; ibo.^KhaJd'iki^ yoL iv,. p. 146^ 

* [bn-KfaBidaD^ wL iv, p. l Stirqquij vol. 1^ p. 2_5jOw 

* Létii-PitivCfiv&l, vd. ti, p. 1S4; NieWtioik, Liifrawy 

p. 419; Rafitf Altunira ixi TA* (Nr# York, 

1923^+ vcJ. iii, p* 434. 

^ Ibn Tdhltri, vol. il, p- MfcJqc|aJi^ wJ. i+ p. 359; Aljirrlkiiihi^ pp. 17, 19. 
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in si ale affairs. The Sultan ah had a protégé^ Muhammad 
ihn-ahi-^Amirt who started Hfe as a humbli? professional letter 
writer and ultimately l>ecanne virtual ruler of the kmgdom. His 
cafeer providea another itlustration of what pluck, talent and 
ambition could accomplish in a Moslem State. Mtibajomad's 
ancestor, a Vamanitc of the Ma'åfir tribe^ was one of the few 
Araba in army of conquest. Under the patronage of the 

queeDp who was said to have been also his mistress^ young 
Muh ammad rose from onc officc to another in the courtj dis¬ 
pos ing, by elever manipulation or forcop of su|>eHors on whose 
shoulders he climbed until he became royal chamberlain (Ad/f^) 
and vizir.^ In that capacity he dealt a final blow to the Slavonic 
bodyguard, substituted for il a new unit of loyal Momecan 
mercenaries and linaJly shut up the linmature ealiph in his 
palace^ In order to set aside a]-Zahrå^ the built for himself 

in 978 a magnifiemt residen cc cast of Cordova on a sitc not yet 
identified and styled it al^Madlnah al-Zahirah (the brlUiant 
town).“ To ingratiate himseif with the ulema he burned aJl hooks 
tn the library of aUU^kam dealing with philosophy and other 
subjects blacklisted by those theologjans. The poets be håndled 
properly through bounteous subsidies. He then had hts name 
mentioned in the Friday prayer and on the colnage^ wore robes 
of gold tissue woven with his name—a ptixdlcge of royalty-^ 
and after 992 had his seaJ replace the caliph^s on all official 
documenls issued from the chancdleiy * The only thing he dtd 
not do was to overthrow the nominal Urna^'yad caliph and 
establish an *Amirid caliphate. 

In military aFairs ibn-abi-^Ånniir proved as successful as in 
peaceful undertakings, He first reformed the army, substitutjng 
for the ancient tri bal organiiation the regi men tal system, The 
removal of the Fadmfd seat of power farther east to the newly 
biiilt Cairo (969) ^nd ihe Intemcclne confiicts among ihe pelty 
Christian kingdoms of the north alForded his armies an oppor¬ 
tun Ity to march triumphantly along the north*western African 
coast as well as tn ihe northem parts of the Iberian Peninsula. 
His victorics led him lo assumc in 981 the honorific title al- 
Man^ur bi-AlIåh (rendcred victorious through the ald of AllaJi). 

* IbD-^ tdhikri, vd. U, pp. 267^ ibn-KhalHjuii, toL pb, ibfl'jJ-AthJr 

vol. bt, pp. ]a4-5? ibti ml-Ktmtrbp vqL ii, 67*^. 

* Ttn-TdMn, vd. ii. pp, z^.7. « vqj, p, 25a, 
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In thc spring ajid Autumti of every year al-Hijib al-Maii:^0r led 
hia troops as a malter of course against the Christians of Leon, 
Castile and Catalon la. Here, amotig other aehieverne nls^ he 
captured Zamora in sacked Barcelona in his thirteenth 
campaign * (5^5) and in 9SS razed the city of Leon with iis 
massive walis and high towers, making ita kingdom a tributary 
province. He even ventured into the moantainous passes of 
Galicia and in 997 demolished ihe magnificent chiirch of St. 
Jago (Santiago) de Compostelap* a shrine frequented by 
pilgrims from all of Christian Europc. Subsequent lo ihU last 
feat his triumphai entry into Cordova was signalized by a 
multitude of Christian captives bearing on their shonlders the 
chnreh doors, which were incorporaled in the Capital's great 
mosque, together with the church bells, which were ntilized as 
[amps in Moslem edifices. Christians with chains round their 
ankics were employed by al-Man$ur in repairing ihe mosque. 
Ne%'er except under ^Abd-al-RahmSn I [1 did thc siar of Spanish 

Islam shine with such brilUancy- 

Al^Mansur’s wish to die in the field was realized in looz on his 
way back from a campaign against Castile, ihc fiftieth of his 
expcditions.* Buried with him in the coffin was the dust which 
had aceumulated on his coat of mail dnrlng hb numerous 
campaigns and which hc had kept for this purpose.* On hb lomb 
at MedJnaceli (Madinal Sålim) was engraved this epitaphi 

His slery in his nrlics you may tracc^ 

■ As tho' hc stocrtl before you face to face. 

Nrt'cr Hil I Time bring ferth h h petr agiin, 

Nor one to gnard, like him, the gaps of Spain.^ 

But the pointed comnient of the monkish annalist better ex- 

^ lljct-Al-KhAlCb, vd. ii^ p. 71; arainiing t 5 4itheni twent^-^third nmpiUKn^ 

^ “Shant Yfii| 0 K' fif Anib authiJOi? ibn-TcIhiri, vol. ii, pp. 3 l 6 'l 9 ^ 

■rot, i, a 7 cih 7 l: IdriUj p lO^ CoandemJ by ChriiitiBnii tht budd pla« of thc 
Apoulc James, joh of ZcbcdcCt who, tradition asserts, Inlrtduc«! Christiamiy into 

Spaifi, The tomb \™ rpated by 

" Ibq-Khddun, iv, p. 14S. mates his Mpdgm fiflj-two, quotcd åfty W* 
in Maqqeri, rot. 1, p, ajS, rf. p, a&l, t. 173 ibn d-Khaph, voL w, p. 69, 

I- I4I ihn‘al-Alhlr^ vol, ^iLE, pr iOS, t. Jg; ibn-ibAbbSr, p, l 4 ^» 

* lUi-d-Khafib, vdL ii, pr 72; ihn-abAtUr, vd. ia, p, il%: Marråkui^hl, 

p, 26. 

* NiclKt^son, P- 4* Si Stm-al-Khaith, voL ii| p, 73; 

itm-ai-ALbOr, ZJMJ/aÅ,^p. 151. Ar. rendet*! of Spam'^ memu 

"'mvchn^' fif ■^fronlk't 
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prtssies thc scntiment of thc Christians: "In I002 died Almanzor* 
and was buned in hdl".* 

For cighty years after ther d^ath of the ^Amirid dictator th« 
Anda lus was torn asunder by Berbers ^ Arabsj Slavs 
and Spaniardsn with the prætorian giiard pUying thc same r6Ie 
as it did in ancient Rome and decadenl Baghdåd. His son 
^Abd-abMalik al-Mu^afFar^ whom abMansflr had appomted as 
his successor^ thus making the ofSce hereditary^ succeeded in 
mamtainlng the unity and prestige of ihc kingdom for six years.’ 
Jn J008 aL^Muzaffar was poisoned by his brot her and successofj 
^Abd-al-Rahmanp sumamed ShanjQl (Sanchudo^ little 
Sancho, bceausc his mother was daughter of King Sancho of 
Navarrc)j who Lmmcdiately proclaimed hienseJf heir presumptive 
to the Umayyad caliphate^ a step which aroused the populac* 
and restilted in hb executioni* For twenty-one years af ter this* 
caliph after caliph was set up: one as a puppet of the Cordovans, 
another of the Slavs and a third of the Berbers. Even the 
Castilians had a sharc in unsoating one caliph and seating 
anothcr> The real power waa in thc hånds of thc miiitary. The 
unfortunate Hisham II was dragged out of his thirty j'cars of 
seclusion but manifested only ehildish irtcompctencc and was 
forced to abdicatc in 1009 i ft favour of his second cousin Mu* 
hammad II al-Mahdi.* Mub«t^nmad"s only claim to distinction 

^ '^Chmiucon BurKcnn" in Mipaifa p. 3^08. 

ttkn- Idhari^ H- E. tii (Pult, pp. 3-4^ 36-7; 

TOl. pp. 376-7, 

^ Ibn Idbadp Vol. pp. 43-8, ^^74; ilm-KhMktAn, vol, tr, pp. [48'50; ibn-jd- 
Aihir, vtil, vili^ p, 499, ^ 

- Jbn-KMdiiri., vol, iv, pp. 150-51; [bn-nt-Abbqr, pp, IS^h^o, 

» Tihtr ihowing g«n<«lo£r of Uftuiyyod Csliph« in Coidont 

n "^Abd nl-Rabm&n lU (91a [oUlpli 939 }-bl) 
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was that ho h^ld thc thronfj for on ly a fcw months^ in which hc 
found turne to raze tho Madlnah al-Zahirah of tho \\miri<ls* and 
have thc severed heaiis of a number of leaders of thc northern 
marches who refused to acknowledge him oonverted in to flower- 
pots and placed on the banks of the river opposite his palace. 
His manufacture of wJne in his paJace woo him the sobriquet 
naéhddh^ wine-maker.* Three of thc nine Umaj'yad caliphs in 
this period of anarchy held thc throne more ihan once; one of 
them , Hisham 11^ was set up and pul led down twkci after which 
he disappeared in a mysterious way that has never been solved. 
An impostor bearing close rescmblancé to him was installed in 
Seville.® One poor wretch„ ^Abd-al-Rahman V abMusta^hlr 
(T023)* thc hest of the lot and whosc viiir was the Icarned ibn- 
Haznij hid hiitisclf in the bathroom heater. whcnce he was 
dragged and butehered before the eyes of his successor^ Muham- 
mad in ahMuslakfi,* who two years later was to mect as hard a 
fate. In 1035 as aUMustakhp '^whose interest In life centred in 
sex and stomach"*® soughl flight in the guisc of a singing giri 
wearifig a veil, he feH victimp in an obscure village on the frontier^ 
to pobon administered by one of his officers.^ A daughter of 
this caiiph was the poetess Wallådah, whosc beauty and talent 
made her thc chicf centre of attraction in thc court and won 
her undying farne* 

Before coming to its ingJorious end the Umayyad caJiphate 
was interrupted by another régimCp the H^tnmudid, which 
claimed alJ caliphal privileges. The founder was one 'Ali ibn- 
Hammfid (lOJ6-]S)p w'ho traced his descent from his namesake 
thc Prophet^s son-in-Iaw^ but was himscif half Bcrbcrii^cd. Wl\ 
had held the govemorship of Ceuta and Tangier beforc pro- 
claiming himself caliph in Cordova. Hc had also conquered 
MalagaH wherc his eight descendants maintained themselves 
from 1025 Kø I0S7-^ Two other Hammudid pretenders to the 

^ Nuuiirri, «L Gupar vol. p. 74. 

■ tbn-al-AtKir, vd, viii, p, 500. * Scc bcløw^ p, 

* Ibn-" Idhari, vol, {tv, pp. Nuwftjm, vol, u p, 7S; tlm^Al -Afabår+ 

p. [64 1 ibn-BouiAza., /i AAI pt. l ^ vd. i (Caim, 

* 1 bti'al^Athlrj VdL ix, p. 

* Ibn'Mdhiiti, toL ilÉ, p, 14^^? ibcd-Athlfi vol, ix, p, 194; MArrtlciuhi, p, 40; 
SuwjLyri, wL % p, fl4_ 

* MorrlLkLuhi, PP+50^17^ i bn^'ldmri^ tdI LlL| pp^ T I vol. 

pp. 2S1-2J ibn-K^ldun^ Vtil. iv^ pp^ 152-5; ibnd-Athrr^ vd. ii+ pp, i,SS Tlw 
ll>UTiCtiudid^ wri*« fdatni t9 tbe Idltstiii of ^fo^OC£th 
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c^ltphate followedp cxBJi'ciaing prccariaus powcr in Cordova 
unlil 1027.^ 

In tJiLs year Hisham [H al-Mij*tadd recaptured thc Lhronc 
for the Umayyads. But thc fifty-four-year-old monaroli was no 
match for the troublous situation. Tired of thé endJcss changes 
Ir thelr govcmment the Cordovans at last decided to tahe a 
radical step and abotish the caliphate altogether^ Hishåm was 
shut up with his family in a dismal vault attached to the great 
mosque. Here in total darkness and half frosten in his scanty 
attire the wretched sovereign* almost suffocating with the foul 
air, sal for hours tryjng to warm on his bosom his infant 
daughter* whom hc dearly lovede In the meantime the viiirs 
werc holding a public meeting whith proclaimed the abolitlon 
of the caliphatc for c ver and the rule of a eoundl of state under 
the leadershjp of one abu-al-Hazm ibn-Jahwar, HLshåm met 
the epoch-making announcement by begging for a light and a 
morse! of bread for his starving chlld.' 

^ Ibavd. iiir 

(S.laEnmud) 



1 "Ali 


3 . Vftty« ioJS-^7) 

* Tbn-'iiUtAiit iiip PP- I5Q“SJ; Maqq^ri^ Vol. h R. ibrt-KHJdOn, va\. jv 
PR. 152^3; ibn-d-Alhrf, VtJr ix, RR. 198 M q.rr€BlUsiij, p. 41+ 
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From the ruins af the Umajyad caliphatc thtre cmcrged an 
apparcntly fortuitous cofiglomeratiori of petty States which 
spent themselves in fratricidal quarrels after faJling; in part 
a prey to two Moroccan Berber dyrtasties« suceumbed one a/ter 
ihe oihcr to the rising Christian power of the north. In the 
first half of the eleventh century no less than twenty siich 
short-Uved States arose in as many towns or provinces under 
chjeftains and kinglets caJlcd by the Arabs mului 
(Sp. riy^s di £ai/aSf party kings). 

In Cordova the Jahwarids headed a sort of republtc which 
W'as in io 63 absorbed by the banti-^Abbåd of Seviile.^ Hence- 
forth primacy among Moslem States lay with Sevillei ivhose 
fortones w'ere alw^ays closely Itnked w^ith CordovA*s. Granada 
W'as the Seal of a Zfrid regime^ which received Jls name from 
its Berber founder ibn-Ziri (1012-19) ^^d was destroyed by the 
Moroecan Muråbits in 1090. This was the only Spanish Moslem 
town in which a Jew', the Viiir Ismå^Il ibn-Naghzalah * (f 1055)^ 
ever exercLsed virtually stipreme power. At Malaga and in 
neighbouring districts the yammudid dynasty,* whose founder 
and his firsl tw'o successors ruled as caliphs over Cordova too, 
lasted until 1057- After passing through Zirid hånds Malaga 
finaJly camc within the orblt of Muråbi^ powrtr.^ The throneiet 
of Toledo was occupied by the banu-dhu-al-NOn (J032 
ancient Berber fami ly which had often been in rebellion, until 
destroyed by AJfonso VI of Leon and Castile/ In Saragossa 
the banu-Hud held the sovereignty from 1039 until overpowered 

^ Mjuråkufihi, pp. .. 

* Naghrikh, Hob. Ssmuei ben-N ■ gdcLEji. tbe- JiJbin, vol, JU« pp. ^6i, 3*4. 

* The iiaE^ ni-Stuiif Kl-ldriAj wu Jt gruiH^in of larU ]| 

10$thr lut iave ane of thii 

* ihn^Tdhaii, ^ 1 . iu+ pp* 3 & 3 -å; ihn>Khnld{]i]i, vol. pp. l 6 a^l. 

^ E. WvPPrnvcnqnii /jtrmjs/jVwj araiks d' i9Jih pp. fijHfi, 

" Macjiqjin, voL p. iSS; Ibti-^Khiiidiiin^ vol-, iv^ p, Itilj VOl. iii, pp, 

ilm rai -Athir, mrL p. lOj. 
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by the Christians in 1141.^ Among thesc party kings the cuhured 
house of the 'Abbadids in Scville was undoubtedly the most 
powerful.* 

The banu-'^Abbad (10291) ctaimed descent from the ancient 
Lakhmid kings of ab!;;flrah. Thelr Spanish ancestor came as an 
officer in the regiment of the Syriait army s hor dy after 

the conqucst^ and the dynasty started in the person of a shrewd 
qådi of Seville who used as his cat*s-paw someone who closcly 
rcscmbled the van ished Hish^ IL* In 1042 the qådLs son 
'‘Abbåd fiueceeded his father as chamberlain to the pretended 
ealtph^ the pseudo^Hishårn, but lost no time in throwing off the 
mask and openly reigning under the honorific title al-Mu^tadid* 
(hc who seeks strength [from Allah]), thus putting an end to the 
farce perpetrated by his father^ 

Al-Mu^tadid ’was a pæt and patron of letters who improvised 
elegant ditties with Kis boon companions and enjoyed a harem 
of nearly cight hundred inmates. But his coiirt was eclipsed by 
that of his son and successor aJ-Mu^tamid (he who relies [upon 
AllahJt 106S-91), '"the most munificentp the most popidar and 
most powerftjl of all party kings*\* Shortly after hb accession 
abMu'tamid succeeded in destroying the banu-Jahwar regime 
and in untdng Cordova to his kingdom. Like many of hb 
contemporaricSj however^ he was iribtitary to a Christian 
monarchp first to Garcia, King of Gahcia, and then to his 
successor, Alfonso VI,^ ALMu^tamid piossesscd a sensitive and 
poetical souL Numerous are the aneedotes told of hb life of 
litxury, his gay parties and his romantic adventures in dis- 
gulse. He “whose conrt was the haldng-place of sojourners, 
the rende2VOUS of pocts^ the dlrection toward which all hopes 
were tumed and the haunt of men of excellence"'* chose as vizir 


^ Ibb-'liJhjUi. Wil lii, pp, 23 ibn-KhiJdun, vel. pp. i 6 j 4 ; ihn nl-AlMr, 

tvA. btp p. 204- 

> Fer lumEi. and tlalra of nilen ih iheic im(v« dyiujliet Lnac-Poolt, 

aj-éj d« Zamliaur, pji, y-j.; Doijr, MuimJiiiiutt, ed. ProreMiI, 

vqt. Uip pp 

* Sm ftbOrvCT P* wmå dften ftlcntd to aa ibn-Jubiiyr^ pp. 

* ]lin-Kh« 1 tlnji, ™L p. 156 ^ ibai mT-Aihlr, mA. i?, p Mi-ij 3 ho-At- 
/jl vol. p. 73. 

* Aflcr the ^Mph of Lh* itwnc luimr; MitqqDji, vqL i, p. 133 . 

* Ibn-Kballåkon, toI- LL* p. 4 t». Cl iha-iJ-Kluiili, vol U, p. 77, 

* Ibn^KhaJlikJln, ^ 1 . il, p. 41a. Cf. the eyki^- of al-yftth ibn-Kh£q£n, 

at-' {Bfliaq, 12S3), pp, 4-5. 
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a pMt^ ihn*^\mniarj^ and as favourite wifc i slave girl talen: 
and bcautyi rtimad, While strolling one evening with ibn- 
^Ammir along the banks of the GuadalquJvirp the monarch 
observed a gentie breeze mffling the face of the wrater and 
tmproviscd this bemistich^ challcnging his vizir to complcte the 
verse; 

Behold the wind weaving the into matl; 

I bn-* Am mår hesLtated^ Mcanwhile a yoiing woirian who hap- 
pened to be washing clothes near by instantly supplied the 
antiphony: 

Oh, were k bul froKcn—^no knight would it failJ “ 

That was the youthful rtimad al-Rumayklyahp the future queen, 
from ^'hoso first name her royal husband is said to have adapted 
his own* and whose every whim and fancy he later tried to 
satisfy^ !mprossed on one occasion by the rare speetacle of 
snowfiakes falling in Cordova^ Ttimåd implorcd aI-Mu*taittid 
for a substitute, and forthwith he ordered the Sierra planted 
wlth almonds, ivhose while flowers bioom in the latter part of 
winter, Noticing on another day some Bedouin dairy women 
carrying their jars and walking in the muddy streets with iheir 
skirts lifted up. she expressed the wish to imitate their per- 
form ance; in no time the eourtj'ard of the royal paJace was 
converted into a pool filled whh spices and perfumed essencesp 
all moistenesd with rose-w^ater and made into an aromatic 
quagmire ready for the delicate feet of Ttimid and her pretty 
attendants,* 

The last da^'s of al-Mu^tamid were as miserable as his early 
days w^ere gay. After a luli of scveral years in which the Christian 
monarchs of the north had oceupied themselves with internal 
troubles, they w'cre agam bestlrring themselves against their 
Moslem ndghbours. The ktngdoms of Leon and Castile, unhed 
under Ferdinand f and his son Alfonso VL became cspecially 
dangerous. Alfonso added to his kingdom GH'iUcia and Navarre^ 
and as Moslem princes vied with the Christian in winning his 
favour he styled himself "the emperor^* Likc his successor 

MairiLkiiabt, pp, 

* t>o|:y ^ SmfitAtråtm ^ TcJr il 1^51)1 pp, 151 - 3, 

iii i!^3)'p 

* ]bn ii, p- 74- lunmm ibc AjcquijH) Imm her fint 

niMtcr^ Rumayk. ‘ wt it pp- i, P- iJiT« 
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Alfon&o VIlj who, in addition to that, daimcd to be ^'king of the 
men of ihe iwo religions'". Raids from the north now became 
regular and reached as far south as Cadiz- In the meantime 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar^ "My Cid the Challenger”, had estah* 
lished hintself with his Castilian followcrs in Valencia and 
began to harass ihc^Abbadid domain« As a measureofproteclion 
against his suierain Alfonso VI and the Cid, abMu^tamid at 
this time committed the fatal error of in\dting as an ally from 
Morocco the powerfiil Icader of the MarSbits^ Yusuf ibn^ 
TashftnJ To his critics u-ho foresaw the danger and wamed him 
of the impossibility of ^‘sheathing tvp^o swords in one scabbard"'^ 
al-Mu^amid replied that he tvoiild rarher be a camel^driver in 
Africa ihan a s wineherd in C ast i le.* These Berber Mii råbits, in 
whosc ve i ns some negro blood flowed, were now in power from 
Algiers to Senegal. 

Yusuf accepied the invitation. He marchéd unopposed through 
Southern Spain, met Alfonso V] at al-ZallSqaht^ near Badajoz, 
and with about twenty thousand men indicted on hirOr October 
23, ro86p a htimJltaling defeat. The Christian monarch and but 
three hundred of his horse barely escaped with their lives, leavlng 
enough dead to form a tower of heads whSch was used as a 
minaret by the rejoicing Moslems.^ The Berber chief shipped 
some fort)" thousand heads aiross the straits as a trophy^ A 
wave of enthusiasm spread over Moslem Spain^ and the protid 
ibn-Tashnn,j who cotdd not understand the fiowery eu logies of 
the Se^'illan pocts^ returned to Africa in accordance with his 
previous promise. Not long afterwards. however, the Muråbit 
chief, who with his Saharan hordes had tasted enough of the 
delieacies of civilized Spain to whet their appetites for more and 
render the bamenness of the desert more distastcful than ever 
beforcj came back, but this time as a conqueror rather than ally. 
tn November 1090 he entered Granadaj in the following year 
he took Seville and ot her Icading towns. The whole of Moslem 
Spain was annexed with theexceptionofToJedo, whkhremained 
in Christian hånds, and Saragossa, where the banu-Hud were 

* Fur thi: IctTer qf mtHtilion Kt SLiqqarit vuJ. ii, p, 6^4, 

* VwL il, p. <»78; SfrifiUrMm^ itjl. ia, p, % KoraJl 2 z l63, 

* SorrniliMp Set Marritkiuhi, pp, ibn^KSlaldfln, vi, 

pp, .S6-7f ir a« SlBnc, vol. m, pp. 7&-^ ibci ElmUikiln, vuL ii, p. 415: 

iUn-aJ'Athir^ vdL *, pp, lol-a; Ibn^alit-Zar', it/-Qtr;fdt^ toL i, pp, 91 

* J mi^AfwtriåijfaÅ Ji Mtkr tt/-AåÅMr 

(Timtfcp l 43 i tbr Mlmbcr of Chnitiuv viiEtim« At 300,000. 
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allowed to Al^Mu^tamid wos sent to MoroccOp whi^re hc 

lived m ch^ins nnd utter destJttJiion^ sharing his exilc ivith 
I'tlmad and his danghiers, whospem thdr time spinning to earn 
a li ving. ^ One day the fallen monarch noticed a procession going 
lo the mosque to pray for rain and theotd pwt in him, still alive^ 
iniprovised these pathetjc lines: 

And f-arth thfy went tmplonuK God fur tain; 

*^My tearSr^' I said, ‘‘"icoiild sri^'e you f&r a dood-" 

"in tmlbp” thty criedp '^your tears mi^ht wril tonTnJn 

Suflkiency^ but ihey ane dyed viih hlqod,^^^ 

In 1095 this last of the ^Abbldids died in Aghmat. The period of 
Berber hegemony in Spain had begun, 

The Muråbi^ (Almoravides) were originally a religious 
military brotherhood established in the middle of the eleventh 
century by a pious Mosliem in a rtådf (whence MurSbit),® 
fon i lied monasleryp on an island in ihe iower Senegal. The firsl 
reeruits were mainly from the Lamtunah, a branch of the 
Sanhajah tribe, whosc members lived as nomads in ihe vast 
wastes of the Sahara and* as their descendanls ihe 
(Touaregs) of south Algeria still do to the present day^ wore veiU 
eovering the face below the eyes. This strange eustom* among 
their men gave rise to the ot her name (veil- 

wearers)j sometimea given to the Muråbits. Starting wilh abont 
a thuusand warrior "monka'"^ the Murabits forced one tribe after 
anothcTj, including some negro tribes^ to accept Islam and in a 
fcw years establlshcd themselves as masters of alt north-western 
Africa and finally of Spain.^ Their story serves as anot her 
illustration in Islam of what can bc produced by the mamage of 
the s word to religion.^ 

YOsuf ibn-TåshfTn (reigned lo6l-Ho6)^ one of the buildera 
of the Muråbi{ empirOp founded tn io6z the city of Marrakesh 
(MoroccOp Marraku 3 h)j which bccame his and his successors" 
Capital.’^ In Spain Sevillc^ instead of Cordova, funetioned as a 

* Ib&'KhalEikfinp wi3. iig^ p. 4193 , p. 15; iho^jil-Kbalifap fMé/oÅ. tqI. Up 

p. Sj; vot. V PP- ™t P- * S * ■ 

* Diie}% Sfnpi^ntm^ vol, ip ^83. 

* Vim devDtHp ia a trOrrupficw of tMi wonl. 

* tZocucult ibn^al-Alhlr, yoI, lit, pfiL 4^^ ^ iba-al^Kba^Ib, p, lO. 

** The BrTl^rlf Itilx of Dullm la Mcfocco cliinii dc&cenl from uJ-M urubiti. 

" Ebq-^aln-Xiu*, vot i, Pp. 75'^7 p ibU'KhniJcin, voL v-fp p|i. ibn-nl^Alhlr, 

Tol. lit+ pp, 4J5-T. 

^ Ibfi abl-Ziix'p pp. SSHJ; ELh-K liaJilunt vol. vi, p. 184= <1^^ Stunt, vol. ii, p 7J,. 
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subsi diary capilaJ. The Mumbi^ sovercigns rcscrvcd for them¬ 
selves all temporal powcr and bore the tille amir ahMusIimln,^ 
but in matters spiritual acknowledged ihe supremc autbority of 
the ''Abbåsid caliph jn Baghdad^’ an authority which had bcen 
discarded at the advent of the (Jmayyad regime. For more than 
half a centtir>' the Murabit powcr w^as supreme in north-we&lern 
Africa and Southern Spam. For the first lime in hislorj' a Berber 
I>cople vrås playing a leading role on the worid's stage. 

'I'he iater MurSibit dinar bore the title amJr ai-Altts/imirt on 
the obvcrsc, with a reference to the Ab basid caliph prcccdcd by 
the title on the revcrsc. King Alfonso VIU of Leon and 

CastiJe (115S-1214) Imitated tt, retaining its Arabic inscription 
but adapting its legend to the Christian formulas. On it he 
appeared as amfr aZ-Qatu^u^tt (the commanderof the Catholica) 
and the pope in Rome as the imam ai-Afasfitfyiih (the 

leader <sf the Christian Church). The toiit was issued *"in the 
name of the Faiher* the Son and the Hoiy Ghostp oneonJy God'' 
m place of ihe coiresponding Moslem formula^ and ^^whesoever 
believeth and is baptized shah be savedstood in place of the 
denunciation of those who refused to accept Islam. 

Under ihe Muråbits^ fresh converts to Islam and heirs to a 
barbarian legacy not yet dead, an outburst of religious fervour 
on the part of thcological zealots resulted at the beginmng of 
the twelfth cenlury in sufTering for many ChristianSp Jevrs and 
even liberal Moslems. Under thedevout "Ali (1106-43), Yusufs 
son and successor, al-Ghazzili^s works were put on the black 
list or committed to the flames in Spain andaJ-MaghribT^becaiise 
of remarks considcred dcrogatorj' to theoJogians in- 

cluding ihose of the Målikite school of jiirisprudence favoured 
by the Muråbi|s. Al-Ghazzålip how’cver, had headed the list of 
E astem di vi nes who expres5e<l unresen''edly their appro\^ of 
ihc Andalusian /a^^iAs' JegaJ opinioni that Yusuf ibn-Tashflii 
w^as absolved from any pirdges he had made to the partj^ kings 
of Moslem Spain and that it w^as nol only his right but his duty 
lo dethrone them/ At Lucena, termed by al-Idrtsi* a Jew'iah 
City, tbe mhabitants, who were the w^ealthiest of their co- 
rc!f gien isis in the Mosicm w^orld, w ere called upon by the 

* vo\. pp SS, 96 Ibn-KlbUd^Tlp VoL vi, p, iSS. 

* SUrrikuihj, p. ^4. * vtiL i, pp. 2S08. 

* Itin.- tLtuIjluhi wJ. p, 

* ^j/nr ff/cé. Dciy md 4 « Owji: 11166 ), p, J05, 
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foundcr of the Murabit powcr in SpaJit to out of their 

pockets the dciick in the public treasur>'. Under the Umayyads 
the legal status of ihe Spanish Jews had greatly improved over 
that of Visigothic days and their number had mereased* During 
the ealiphate of ^Abd^al-Rabniån HI and his son al-yakam-t 
under the influence of whose treasurer Uasday ben-S haprut 
many Jews came from the East, Cordova became the centre of 
a talmudic school whose foundatJon n:^ark3 the bcgiiining of 
the fiowering of Andalusian Jewish culture.* The Spanish Jews 
used the language and dress of the Arabs and foliowed the same 
man ners, 

The Mozarabs, that element in the population of Spain rhn 
whicb had assimJJated itself in language and ways of li^ng to 
the conquering Moslems but retained its Christian feith, had 
assumed by this time large proportions and therefore became 
the special object of restrictions. In the large citiea these Arabic- 
iiSed Christians lived in quarters of their owOp kept under the 
Umayyads thetr special magistrates* and wore no distinetive 
clothes. Usually they bore double names: one Arabic and 
familiaTp the other Latin or Spanish and more formaL They 
even practised cireumcision and kept harems. Most of the 
Mozarabs were bilingual^ their native tongue being the Romance 
patois deri ved from Low Latin and destined to become Spanish. 

In such eities as Toledo the>* continued in the usc of Arabic 
as the written language of law and business for two een Curies 
after the Christian conquest by Alfonso VI in 1085/ This 
Alfonsop like several of his successors, stamped his coins with 
Arabic characters. One of the early kings of Aragon, Peter f 
(f 1104)^ could i^Titc on ly in Arabic script. Even when writing 
Latin the Mozarabs used Arabic letters* Not long after the 
Moslem conquest parts of the Bible were apparently trans- 
lated in to Arabic,* and in 946 isaak Velasquez of Cordo^'a 
transJated Luke and presumably the other three Gospeb from 
Latin.* 

* ifflJ. li, p. 50 . 

* TIm: twck fhj«r aCBruli werr caJlcd in (I*. fpm4I^ Sp. luid 

{thr judf;^ ef ihe ChrutuLcu]l, 

■ F^jr wm* of tbdr wriltftgi conjull Anjicl GooxiU« Palcnru, Aéj 

Tp/fda Uj /pjr/4V JCf/y 4 v&Li- (MiKdriJ^ 1936-31^), 

* Sre abavtf^ p. 516. 

* Grnir^ Graf, £hf AjV ^irr /wdHåiifÅfM 

(Freib^jfg tn [905)r P+ ^7- 
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On a fnijLu^ (rcJigious opinion} from his theolog^ians YOsuf 
in 1099 ord^red a beautiful church, buiU in the Visigothic agi? 
and now possessed by the Mozarabs of Granadap to be level i td 
to ihe groundr Thest? same Granadans in 1126 wene put to the 
sword or banished to Morocco because they had entered imo 
tommunicaLion wilh a Christian sovereign of the north* Eleven 
years later a second expubion of Mostarabs teft few of them in 
Spain. 

RaciaJJy the line of demarcation between Mozarabs and 
Moslems in the urban communities was at this time hard to 
draWi From the beginning^ as we have noted befor«, the reaJ 
Arabians in the army of conquest and among the colonists were 
comparativciy few, Itmited to those in eommand and in high 
Office. The number of women accompanying the army and first 
immigrants was nccessarily smalK Disease and figbting ded- 
mated the early conquerors and scttlers- After the fourth genera¬ 
tion the Arabian biood must have bccome grcatly diluted by 
intermanriage with native women. Coneubines, slav« and 
prisoners of war helped the process of amaJgamationp as in othet 
conquered lands. The researches of Ribera^ have shown ihat 
even the Moslems of Spain^ the so^afied Moors, were ovef- 
whelmingly of Spanish blood- In the opinion of this modem 
Spanish scholar the vcins of Hishim Up the third Umayyad 
caiiph, couid not have contained more than a thousandth part 
of Arabian blood^ 


ChAlIcnter 


It was in the early MurSbit period that the most eolourful of 
Mozarabs and at the same time most cetebrated of the heroes 
of Spanish chivalry, Rodrigo Dfai de Bi var* better known as tht 
Cidp* carried on his militaiy expluitSH A descendant of a noble 
Castilian familyp Rodrigo entered first the seiv^ice of Alfonso 
VI but was later {lo8l} banished by him from the Castilian 
domininns. He then entered upon a knightly career espousing 
now the causc of this faction* now that of another and fighting 
Mosicms or co-religionists as theoccasion arose. In his hehaviour 
hc was almost as mueh Moslem as Christian. Whilc in the 
service of the Hudid dynasty at Saragossa,. Rodrigo covered 
himsclf with glory and won from his Moslem soldiers the dtle 

* Juliån ttibem j DTJ^rlofis^^a y (Madrid^ l 92 S)p toL H, 

pp, 12-35. id^ lX 

• Fnim Ar. eatlaquid fi4, lord. 
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d Cid Campeador,'^ The crowning acbievement of My Cid the 
Chalfenger his occupation in 1094 of Valentia^ which he 
held in defiance of the Miirabit attacks until his death in 1099. 
In romance the Cid has lived as the national hero of Spain^ the 
cxemplar of its chivalry and its champion against the infide]. 
Spanish ballads surrounded his name witb a saintJy aureole of 
virtue; Philip 11 (f 1598) ^ven presented it to the pope for canon- 
ization. The epic Ciinlar d€ mw Cid wovcn around the Cid's 
name In the middlc of the t\%'elfth century is one of the grandest 
and oldestof Spanish poems, one that dceply influcnced Spartish 
thought throughout subseqnent ages and contributed powerfully 
to the establishment of the natlvc language and the consolida- 
tion of the national character. 

The Murabit dynasty in Spain (1090-1147)/ as was to be 
expectedj was shortdived. h fulfilled the fated eycle of Asiatic 
and African monarchics iviih rapidity: a generation of efficient 
militarism followed by sloth and comiption leading to disin¬ 
tegration and falL Its rotigh BcrberSp raised on the privat ions of 
desert life and suddenly transported to the luxurious regions of 
Morocco and Andalusia, soon succumbed to the vices of civiliza- 
tion and becamc cncrvatcd, even eJfeminatc. They entercd Spain 
at a time when intellectual pleasurea among the Arabs had Jong 
since replaccd the love of war and thirst for conquest. This gave 
the African conqiieror$ thcir opportunity for settling fn the land 
and at the same time proved their undoing, since it gave them 
contact with a refincd civilisation for the assimilation of which 
they were in nowise preparcd. In tum they fell an easy prey to 
their more vigorous kinsmen the Muwabbids. Throoghoul the 
twelfth century and well into the first half of the thirtcenlh Spain 

^ Sp. cquti^ltnt of Ar. «BÅ(frt>T chminpioD, Sk mWv^p pp, SS* 17 j. Tn Ar 

r^mpendor waa rrndcml Iben'Biiwm, ■“ni-in 

i?tikrrrkti, vol. ih pp- -^p il« al-QuibltuT, m rbn-^l JhAri* 111, pp. (fupplc- 

menO, Cf. MHqqari, Up p. 754- 
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was under the successive ruleof these two Berber dynasties, whose 

Seat was MoroccOi 

As in thc case of the Muråbitp the Muwahhid dynaaty had its 
inccprjon in a polidcd>-reljgi.ous movemcnt founded by a Berber, 
This was Aluhammad jbn-Tumart (£a. fijo) of the 

Ma^udah tribe/ Muhammad aasumcd thc symbohc title of ab 
Mahdi* and proclaimed himsclf the prophct sent to restorc 
Islam to its pure and original orthodoxy^ He prcaehed among 
his own and other wiid tribes of the Moroccan Atlas the doctrine 
of /au/Aldf the unity of God and the spiritual conception of 
Him, as a protest agaiust the excessive anthropomorphism then 
prevalent in Islam. Accordingly his followers were called ab 
Muwahhidun.^ Small, ugly and misshapen, this son of a mosque 
lamplighter lived the lifc of an ascetiCi and opposed music, 
drinking and other manifes ta tions of Jaxity. When a young man« 
his zeal led him to assault in the streets of Fås(Fc?) a sister of 

thc rcigning M urå bit 'Ali ibn-Yilsuf because she went un- 
veiled.* 


In 1130 ibn-^Tumart was succeeded by his friend and general 
'Abd-abMu min ibn-'Ali, son of a potter of the Zanåtah tribe, 
who becanie the caliph-founder of ihe Muwahhid dynasty, the 
greatest Morocco ever knew, and of an empire sccond to none 
in thc annals of .■\frica. In accordance with the doctrine that 
theirs was the only community of true Ijelievcrs, thesc unitarian 
Mo&lems now carried fire and sTA^ord throughout Morocco and 
adjacent landa. In I144-M46 'Abd-abMq'min annihilated the 


Muråbit amty near Tilinisan (TIemcen), which he captured to- 
gether with Fås. Ccuta^ Tangier and Aghmåt, and after an 
eleven-month sicgc of Marrakesh in 1146-1147 he put an end to 
ihe Muråhit dyn asty/ The last of the Murabit line, a boy named 
Ishåq ibn-'Ali, grandson of the founder of thc empire, was 
executed by the Muwahhid caliph (amir in spite 

of his childish tears/ Marrakesh now became the Muwahhid 
capilaL In (145 'Abd-abMu'min had dispatched into Spain, 


' ^-ol. p. 72 |, ibn iir.AthIr, ™L iip p, +00, Cf. 

p. 128; ibn-Eåbi-Zjkr^, viÅ. 1, p, no; ib*:! - KluUikBrv, vol. ii^ p, 436. 

■ Ibn'Hl'KhnfSb, p. Å'iM A/ukammjil cd. I* Gddulker 

tn*- a; 3 - * Ttie «?mapEcd into Sp. AlmahaAtt. 

* Iba-KlkuldOn^ ¥ol, n, p. raS. Cf. ibn-KJuJliJtah, voJ, ii^ p, 411, 

* htwriltLiflM, pp, * 45 tljfl-KluiUikinp voL t, p. x<j* ibn-nhi-t 
JS j^kAhlr J/rf^iyaA irø-Jjfjttj (Tutik, 1286 ), p, lac. 

* 1 bn -4bAtbSr, vel. x, pp. 412-1 
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wh^rc polilical camiption^ and dis^atbfactipn vffirc 

rife, an army which in ihe course of five yearg. reduced the wholc 
Moslem part of the peninsula. The Balearic Isles, attaehed to the 
Umayyad amlratc since 903, alone rcmainL-d for a fcw more 
years in the bands of the last representatives of the Murabip^ 

Master of Mprocco and Spain^ ^Ahd-al-Mu*min pushed his 
conqnests in 1152 to Algeriap in to Tiimsia and in 1160 lo 
Tripoli, 'rhus for the first time m Moslcm htstor)^ the who!e 
coast from the Atlantic to the frontier of Egypt became tJnited 
with AndaLusia as an independent empire. The Murabif empire, 
on the other hånd, had mdudedj besides SpaiHr only Moroeco 
and part of Algeria. From every pulpit in this immense new 
empire Friday prayers werc read in the name of the Mahdi or 
his ealiph instead of in ihat of the "Abbasid caLiph as hereto- 
fore.* 

After a long and glorious reign \Abd-aJ-Mu^min di ed in 
1163- Among the greatest and hest known of his succe-ssors was 
his grandson abu-Yusnf Ya'qub al-Man^iir (11S4-99), who^ like 
many other Berber ru lers, was the aon of a C hristian slave.^ It 
was to al-Mansur's court that ^alSh-ai-Din fSaladin) sent with 
valuable presents an embassy facadéd by a nepheu^ of Usamah 
ibn-Munqidh. 5 alah-al-Dln*who recognized the 'AbbSsid caliph, 

the embassy ta^mjV instead of 

which at first made al-Mansiir hesitate to act* Later, 
howeverp he i$ said to have dispatched iSo ^“Tessels to assisi; the 
Moslems against the Crusaders,* 

The existing architcctural monuments of ab Mansur are 
among the most remarkable in either Morocco or Spain, !n 
Sevillé, to which the Muwahhtds transferred their Capital in 
] 17®** accession was marked by the erection of the towér, 
now known as the Giralda, in connection with the great mosque,. 
This mosque, begun in 1172 and compteled in 1195, is now 
superseded by the cathedraL In Morocco he fauilt Ribåt abFath, 
modelled on Alexandria.* and in MarraJeesh he built a hospital 
which his contemporary ai^Marråkuahi* thought had no eoud 
m the worJd.^ 

^ For II 150-51. 

■ Munkuiy, p. itm hbi-ZaF* iwl. p, 141; ibn-Attt-DIhir, pp. It 6 17 , 

* lbn-Kh^jk&n,yd. iil, p. 3S1; itm-KhuMOik^ ti, p. jjÉ. 

* vot. iip p.. * Ibo-^K hnllikSa, vtil^ tKj p, 379.. r * P+ 109. 

^ For hi* iJthcf buihlkh|e* s« Ibti-aht-ZuV toJ, i, pp, 143^ iji-j 
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The chief anxiety of the Muwahhtd caliphs in Spain was ihe 
proscciition of the holy' war^ but ihey werc not particularly 
succes£fuJ. The disastrou^ defeat at Las Navas dc Tolosa in 
1212 rcsultcd in thcir expulsion. from the peninsuiar This battlSj 
Callcd by ihc Arabs that of al-^Ucjab (hili), was fought about 
scventy miles easl of Cotdova^ The ChristJao aimy* in which 
*\ragon was represcnted by its bingp Navarre by its kmg and 
Porttigai by a con tin gent of Templars and othcr knights, was 
led by Alfonso VllI of CaiiiJe, whoso own forces included 
French Crusadcrs. The Caliph Muhammad al-Nå^ir (i 199^ 
1214)^ son of al-Man^urp Jed the Arab troopSp of which only one 
ihotjsand out of " 6 oo,ooo” escapedA Al-Na^ir fled to Marrakesh* 
where he died two years later# The overthrow of the Muwahhid 
regime 5 n Spain was completc. All Moslcm Spain lay at the feet 
of the eonquerors. Gradually it was parcelled out among the 
cver^encroachmg Christian sov'ereigns and local Moslem dynasts. 
Among the latter the Nafrids of Granada formed the most con- 
spieuDus groiip and proved the last representative of Mos lem 

amhority in the peninsula- 

in Morocco aI-Na$ir‘s successors, nine in number and 
all descendants of *Abd-al-Mu'min** Jasted unril their capital 
Mairakesh was captured in 1269 by the semi-nomadic Berber 
tribe of banu-Marin, a branch of the Zanålah+“ 

The founder of the Na^rid dynasty (1232-1492)^ traces 

its descent to the eminent Kbaaraj tribe of al-Madlnabt 
Muhaminad ibn-Vnsuf ibn-Na^rp cofrunonly known as ibn-a!- 
Abmar. Ilence the othcr namc of the family, banu-al-Ahmar. 
Ibn-Khaldiln,^ who rcsided for a time at Granada and was 
attached to the court of one of ibn-al-Ahmar s successorsi gives 
us a detailed account of the career of Muhammad. After the 
col lapse of the Muwahhid ri^imci as ihe CastHians were set ting 
one Moslcm chiefiain against anoiher and destroying each in 
tiim, Muhammad entered into alliance with the Christians and 
conlrived to tarve for himsclf a State around Granada which to 

> ii, p. Cf. p. ibe voL ^ p. 159- 

A cmil<4iiH>nirY EukIuIi chnmiettf cMmi that lU^N^ir maaiwJ m 1213 

Johti. of Mu^tau Ctiftrto farne and bwtJitr of Cffiu dc Ln^. ^ em^My to 

hoM En^d ander tribute Xq him and to Wc tlw C-hn^ 

■ For l«U tSOftlult ol-ZaiknihÅ. Ta^riå* m 

{Tunii, laS^J; Larw-Foote, /JfwwftCf, pp. 47-8J de Zflmlwur, pp, 73, 74. 

^ IhD-*bl Zar%r4-lpp lT4-5^ ^ 

* Vol. Iv, prp, Lara^aA, pp. JO 
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a Umt^ed cxtent revived and continucd thc glorien of Se vil le arid 
for thc ncxt two and a half centuries acted a$ the champion of 
Islani in its defen$ivie the ri$mg power of 

Christian i ty. 

Muhammad (1232-73) assumed the title of al-Ghatib (the 
overcomer) and c hose G ranada for hts seat of government. H t 
as well as his successors paid homagc and tribnte to the Castilian 
crowm. By the Arabs Granada (Ghamitah)^ than which no city 
in Andalusta was more favoured in site and dimate/ was likened 
to Damascus, and in it many Syrlans and Jews had settled** Its 
pi aln (majy)^ the Vega^ fed by abundant streams* presented a 
rare spectacle of perpetual verdu re and beauty.and corresponded 
to the Gbfjtahof Dajnascu^.^ At the dose of the Kasrid period 
it housed about half a million within its walls. Lisån-a 1 -DTn 
ibn-a1-KhatTb (f t374)p hero of al-Maqqari^ vizir at the 
N asrid court and literary historian of the dynasty^ has left us a 
number of monographs on the sovereigns and savanis of Granada 
which aupply us with interesting details about the capItaL 

On a hilly terrace on the south-east border af this beautiful 
city al-Ghålih built on the remains of an earlEcr Umayyad 
citadel his worJd-renowned castle cailed abl;jamrå^ (Sp. Al- 
hambra)^ the Ved onCp from the red stucco used in iu construetion 
and not from his personal nickname as fomio^ly supposed. 
Enlarged and further embellished by three of bis successors, the 
Alhambra becanne one of the architectural monuments of Spain. 
Standing sentinel over the surrounding plainp Ijke the Acropolis 
of Athens, thia citadel-palace, with its superb decorations and 
arabesque mouJdings, still excites universal admirationH In it the 
N asrids maintained a court which revived for a time the glory 
of Moslem Spain in Umayyad and ^Abbådid days. Thcjr patron¬ 
age nf art and learning attracted many scholars, especially 
from Knrth African Their encouragenient of conimerce, nota bi y 
rhe Slik trade with I laly, rendered Granada the wealthiest citj' of 
Spain. Under them the Capital became an asylum for Moslems 
flecing from Christian attacks as well as heir to Cordova as 
home of art and science- But those were the last rays of the setting 
sun of Spanish Islam. 

•I 

^ Cf- itm-aJ-Ktmtttii, tol. i, p. tj. 

* Maqqnrip toI. i, pp, log, 73 u ti. itid.-Juba^r pp. 16-J7- Scc p. 5 oa_ 

* !lhn-Al.KHiipbp IJ; nbow, p- 331. 
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The pcriod of Christian reconquest {r^c<tTr^uis^a} started asTiu?|juj 
early as the fall of the Umayyad caliphate in the cleventh 
ccnttiry. In factp Spanish historians t^onsider ihe battie of 
Covadonga in 7t8^. in which the Asturian chieftain Pelayci 
checkcd Mo^lcm advance^ as marking the actual beginmng of 
reconquest. Had the Mo&lems in the eighth centur^' destroyed 
the last vesliges of Christian pwwer in the mountainous northj the 
subsequent story of Spain might have beert entirely differenth 
[nipeded at first by constanl frictlon among the Christian chiefs 
of the north^ the process of reclamation was greatly acceleratcd 
by the final union of Castile and Leon in 1230. By the middle 
of the thirtcenth century the reconquest^ with the exception of 
Granadat was practtcaJly completed. Toledo feli in 108j; Cor- 
dova foJJowed in 1236 and Seville in 1248. 

Aftcr the middle of the thirtcenth centurj^ two major processes 
were in operation: the Christianlzing of Spain and its unification. 
Christianizing the country was different from reconqucrlng and 
unifying it^ The only part of the peninsula where tslam had 
struck TMi was I hat where the earlier Semitic, Carthaginian+ 
civiliiation had onte flourished, The same was true of Siciiy, a 
faet not without signiiicance. In general the line of cleavage 
between Islam and Christianity coindded with the ancient line 
between the Punic and Occidental civilizations. By the thirteenth 
century many Moslems throughout the land bad become subject 
to the Christians either by conquest or treaty^ but had otherw'lse 
preséjved their laws and religion. 5 uch Moslems were designated 
M udej ara J Many of the M udej ars were now forgetting their 
ArabiCp adopting exclusivcly the Romance tongue and becommg 
more or less assLmilated to the Christians. 

Progress toward the final unification of Spain was sJow* but 
sure. At this time the Christian tcnitoiy w^as made up of but twro 
kingdoms, Castlle and Aragon. Thcmarriagc in iqbgof Ferdinand 
of Aragon to Isabdla of Castile United permancntly tbc crowns 
of these two kingdoms. This union struck the note of doom for 
Moslem pow^er in Spain, The Na^srid sultans, as they w^erc called," 
were by no means able to cope with the inereasing danger. The 
last of them wett mvolvTd in dynastic troubles which rendered 

^ Ffi?ii3 Ar. mudfrffan, dem mUowkI (by ihe CbriiJtMli ta rrtrmih 

whfr« hc I« Ml cotfdilioo tbm hc iritiute. 

* Jbii^Kh 4 ^J[ln, vol. It^ p. 177, 
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iheir position still more precarioiis. Of the twenty-onc suJtans * 
wlio ni\^d from 1232 to r4^2^ sisi rulcd lwice and otie, Muhammad 

VIJI aJ-Mutamassik, ruled thricc (1417-^27, H29-3=^t l 43 ^- 44 )t 
gi ving an average of about ninc years for each of the twenty- 
eight reigns. Final ruin hastened by the recklessness of the 
nineteenih sultaug ’AU abu-al-ljasan (Sp. Alboacen^ 1461-82, 
1483-5), who not only refused to pay the customary iribute 
but commeneed hostiJities by attacklng Castilian territory. In 
reprisai Ferdinand in 14S2 surprised and took al-Hammahp* 
ivhich stood at the foot of the Sierra de Alhama and guarded 
the soulli-wcstern en trance in to the Granadan domain. At this 
juneture a son of ahu-al-Hasan, Muhammad abn- Abdutlåhj^ 
instigated by his mothcfp 'Å'ishah, ’^iho was jeabus of a Spån is h * 
Christian coneubine to whose chiJdren the royal husband was 
devoted, raised the banner of rebellion against his faLhcr. 
Supported by the garrisonp the rebel son seiied the Alh ambra 
in 14S2 and made himself master of Granatla, In the following 
year this eleventh Muhammad of the dynastVt whose surnamfr 
abii-*Abdiillåh was corrupted into the Spanish Boabdih had 
the temerity to attack the Castilian town of Lucena, ivhere he 
was beaten and taken captive. xAbu^ablJasan then rcinstated 
himself on the Granadan ihrone and niled until 1485^ when he 
abdicated in favour of his more able brother Muhammad XII, 
nicknamed ahZaghaJJ (valiant), governor of Malaga.* Jn their 
prisener abu-'Abdullah, Ferdinand and Isabella saw a perf eet 
tool for effeeting the ultimate destruction of the ill-fated Moslem 
kingdom. Supplied with Castilian men and moncy, abu- 
^Abdullåh oceupied in 1486 part of his uncde's Capital and 
once more planged the uniueky Granada^ which presented the 
spectacle of having tv^'o sultans at the same time, in a destructive 
civil war. The legend relating to the destruction of the patriotic 

* For UjU cemult Lann-Poolfr, pp. Zflmbour, pp, 58-9' 

^ Ar, for iprins", wheft« Sp. Alhumi- Al tltmniiih in vol iL 

p. Sot, 

■ jji toL 11, p. 

* Gefudogfol tftbk of the bil Nifriib: 

iS. ^{t'dal^Mu*t*i*£n(S445“6, 


t9. '^Ati nbu-iJ'Huan 14 ^ 3 ^ 5 ) 

(i+Ss-«) 
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iiobl<? family of baou-Sarrlj (Abencmrage) by abll-^'^bdullåh, 
at A]hambra, belongs to this period m thc mythical history of 
tho last days of Grajiada« 

In the m^antime the Castilian amiy was advancipg. One town 
after another fell bcforcr Et. Malaga waa reduced in the following 
yoar and many of its people were sold into slavery. The circie 
was bemg narrowed around the doomed capitaL Al-Zaghall 
made a few unsuccessful atands against the army of Ferdinand, 
but abu-^Ahdullah aeted as Its ally* In his despair al-Zaghall 
made a final but fruitlcss appeal to the Moslem sovcreigns of 
Africa, just then busy 5 ghung among themselves. Al last he 
surrendered and retired into TilEms 5 n,* where he passed the 
remaindcr of his days in mEser>^ and destitution^ wearing* we are 
told, on his mendicant rags, a badge proclaimingi “This is the 
hapless king of Andalusia^*. Only the city of Granada now 
remained in Moslem hånds. 

No sooner was al-Zaghall thus disposed of than abu-^Abdullåh 
was requested (1490) by his patrons to surrender the city. Under 
the inspiration of a valiant ieader the postllanimoiis abu- 
^Abdullah refused to comply. In the spring of thc folio wing year 
Ferdinand with an army of 10^000 horse again entened the 
plain of Granada. As in the preceding year he destroyed the 
iiTOps and orchards and drew the cordon fighter round the last 
stronghold of Islam in Spain. The siege was pressed into a 
blockadé inlended to star\'e the city into surrender. 

WTien winter adviinced wth its extreme cold and snow all 

access from outside was barred, focxl became scarce, prices soared 
and misery prevailed. In the meiuilime the enemy had seized every 
pAlch of ground outside the city walls and made it impossible for the 
besieged to plant or gather any crops. Conditions nioved from bad to 
worse ... until by the month of $afar [Deceinbtr 1491] the privaiiona 
of tbe people had reached their extreme.’ 

Finally the garrison agreed to surrender, if not relicved within 
a period of two months^ on thc following terms: The sultan with 
all his ofheers and people would take the oath of qbedience to 
the CasliJian sovereEgns; abu-'^Abdullah would receEve an estale 
in al-Basharit; * thc Mostenes would be left secure in person 

^ MiLqqaji, ii, p, Slev * Mid. p. Sit. 

’ Sp. AJpujiLTT&i. The tcrni« mcaning ittefudtd Iht tncu&taLnaiu 

rc>»liiudl »9Uth ol thc Sierm NevAdn u far os thc ?ktciJitcminc«li. 
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under their and free in the exercise of their religion*^ The 
period of ^ace havitig expired without any sign of relief frorn 
the Turks or AfricanSp the Castilians entered Granada on 
January 2* 1492, and -'the cross supplanted the crftscent^^ on its 
towers-* The sultan with bis queen, richly dressed^ left his red 
fortress and departed in the midst of a gor^eous retinue, never 
to return. As he rode away he tumed to take a last look at hia 
capitab aighed and burst into tears. His mothefp hitherto his 
evtl genitiSp tumed upon him with the words^ "'Thou dost well 
to weep like a woman for what thou couldst not defend like a 
rnan^\ The rocky height whence he took his sad farewell look 
is still known by the name El Oltbno Suspiro del Moro, the Last 
sjgh of the Moor* 

Abu-^Abdullåh made his home first on his alLotted estate^ 
but laccr retired to Fas, where he died in 1 S 33^4 and where his 
descendants in the year in which ahMaqqari^ was compiiing 
his historj' (l627-'8) were still objccts of charity, *^countcd among 
the bqggars". 

Their Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and Isabella failed to ^foriKO 
abide by rhe terms of the capitulation^ Under the leadership of 
the queen^s confessor Cardinal Xitm^neit de C is neros/ a cam- 
paLgn of forced conversion was inaugurated in 1499^ The 
Cardinal at first tried to withdraw from circulation nArablo books 
dealing wth Islam by buming them. Granada was the scene 
of a bonfire of Arabic manuscripts, The Inquisition was then 
instituted and kept busy. All Moslcms who reniained in the 
country after the capttirc of Granada were now called Mortscos,* 
a term applied originally to SpanLards converted i nto islam. 

The Moskm Spaniards spoke a Romance dialect but employed 

* Cr .-iAÅéJr ed. M. J. Mliilex (Mllnldlj. 

lS6j)| p. 45. 

^ Legeod nukes Altwunbra ift thut inime Jfar the wne of Chiiitopher ColumbuA' 

Jippen) 10 Quern tnbelU for u Ihtbudy for hii mAiidinc ulventurtj the grnlcst Jn 
hlMonV multcd in. thr of AEoma. 

■ Vol, |i^ prp, S14-15. 

* liii |;nh&LosI KrrVfc« ihe prinlinB (l^jcn-l^) of the CompJutciwtiim Potygtot, 
ihc fint edition of the Bible in the onginol rext with Traiuktioiu 

*- Sp, for Mocra". The Romani h^cJ Wcitcm Africa MouretaniB and ils 

iEitutbitotf Maun fprcsumably of phjmidan oiii^n meaniiig wostem '^Jlp irhctice 
Sp, Mortt- THe Ekrbcti, tbcnfEnT', Were the M Mt* propefr iwÉ the Icrtn 

wa.3 coavendonalty appHed to oil M»lriTu <d Spain mkI nnith-weeiern Afnca. The 
half^miUian Modani of ihc Philippbm Bfe itill known by ibe mune Morqig giiren 
them by the Spaiuaxdi on the dbm ery af the Ubm-ds by Magclkn m 1511« 
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ihe Arabic script** Ma.ny„ if not Hiost^ Mori^cos wcrc of courst 
of Spanish df?&ccnt but all werc now "^l^emJnded'^' that their 
anccstOFS had becn Christians and that they must either submit 
to baptism or suflfer the conscquenc«, The Mudcjars were 
grouped wilh the Moriscos and many became cryptcnMoBlcmSj 
professing Christianity but wcretly practising Islam. Somewould 
come home from their Christian wcddings to be married secretly 
afler Uie Moslem rite; many would adopt a Christian name for 
public and an Arabie one for private use* early as 1501 a 
royal decrec was issucd that all Mosicms in CastiJe and Leon 
should cither rccant or leavc Spain, bat evidently it v,'as not 
strictiy applied. In 1526 the Moslems of Aragon were confronted 
with the same alternatives. In 1556 Philip II promulgated a 
lavv requiring the remaining Mosiems to abandon at oiice their 
language^ worship^ institutions and manner of Hfc. He even 
ordered the destruction of the Spån is h baths as a relic of 
inhdelity- A rising^ the second of its kind^ started in Granada 
and spread to the neighbouring mountains^ but was put down. 
The hnal order of expulsion was signed hy Philip III in 1609 , 
resul lin g in the forcible deportation of practically alJ 

Moslems on Spanish soil. Some half a million are satd to have 
suffered this fate and landed on the shores of Africa or to have 
taken shiptomoredistant lands of Islam^ Itwasmainly from these 
Moriscos that the ranks of the Moroccan corsairs w^ere recruiled. 
Betw'een the fnll of Granada and the first decade of the se ven- 
teenth century it is estimated that about three million Moslems 
w^erc banished or cxecuted. The Moorish problem was for c ver 
solved for Spain, which thus bceame the eonspleuous exception 
to the rul e that wherever Arab civilisation was pi an led ihere it 
w^as permanently fixed* “The Moors were banished; for a while 
Christian Spain shone^ like the mooti* with a borrow^ed light; 
then canie the eclipse^ and in that darkness Spam has grove) I ed 
ever since."* * 

* Th^ Jitértlurt Itfl tiy » wied øJid inlmadng- It ii 

tcrmcd a/Jamiadfi from Ar. top^e, Å coUoctiQD af sucJi mrinu- 

HTipU, fnu fotuid uiudfr Lhe llocv af ui old bouiic in Arapem, whexE tlucy weie 
jipiurcTidy hkddon from tbf officen of tho InqLusalionL Ttmc ate LhE jWoMMSi-n'iw 
drtibtrij’ df ia dt fa od. J. Rlbcra nnil M. Asm. (Madrid, 

191 j), &« Ar R. Nykl, A Canr/rmdiam a/ m 4 /Jam¥ada (P 4 dj, 

' Lanc-Poolt, J^/åntrj tn Spar*, tSo. 
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Moslem Spain wrote onc of thc brighiest chapti^rs in the 
intcllcctual history of medieval Europe. B etaten ihe middlo 
of the eighth and the beginning; of ihe thirteenth centuries, as 
wc have noted bcfotc, the Arabic-speaking peoples were the 
main bearøs of the torch of culturc and civiliiation through- 
out the World. Moreover they vrere the medium through whioh 
anexent science and philosophy were recovered, supplemenled 
and transmitted in suth a way as to make possible the renais* 
sance of Western EiirQpe+ In all thiSj Arabic Spain had a large 
share. 

In the purciy linguistie Sciences^ including philologyj grantmar LiLn^oa^c 
and lexicography+ the Arahs of aJ-Andal us lagged behind those 
of al-*Iraq, Al-QSli (901^7)* mentioned above as one of the 
eminent professors of the university of Cordova^ was born in 
Armenia and educated in Baghdad. His chief disciple^ Mu- 
hammad ibn-al-Hasan al-Zubaydi * ( 93 S-® 9 )i belonged to a 
family that bailed from tdim^, but was hlmself bom in Se ville. 
AhZubaydi was appointed by al-yakam to supervise the edu- 
caiion of his young son His ham, who later appointed him qadi 
and chief niagUtratc of Seville. Al-Zubaydi^s chief work was a 
classlhed lUt of gtammarians and philologists who had flourished 
up to his time; abSuyuti made exlensive usc of it in his 
It should bc rccalled at this point that Hebrew grammarp which 
was based essentially on Arabic grammar (above, p. 45, n* l) and 
to this day uses technical terms which are translations of corre- 
sponding Arabic terms, had its birth in Moslem Spain. Hayyuj 
Judah ben-David (Ar. abu-Zakariyå’ Yahya ibn Dawud), the 
father of scientifit Hebrew* grammar, flourished in Cordova, 
where he died early in the cleventh centuiy. 

In liieratiire the most distinguished auihor was ibn-'Abd- 
Rabbib (860-940) of Cordova, the laureateof 'Abd-al-Rahmin 

* S« wi- u p. 4*91 ibii -voL ii, pp. 13S-4D. 
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III.* Ibn-*Abd-Rabbih was descendcd from an enfranchised 
slave of Hishim L His titJe to farne rests on the miscdlancous 
anthology he composed, al-' a/-Fatjd^ (the unique neck- 
laccji which after a/-M4£Adni oce upies. firsE place amorig works 
on the literary historj' of thc Arabs* But the greatcst scholar 
and the most origjna) thinker of Spanbh Islam was ^\li ibn- 
Hazm "“f the two or three most fertile minds 

and most prolific wrLters of Islam. Ibn-tlazm daimed descent 
from a Persian client* but was in reality the grandson of a 
Spanish Moslem con vert from Christian ity. In hia youth he 
adorned ihe tottering courts of ^Abd-aJ-Rahman al-Musta^hir 
and HLshim al-Mu*tadd * in the capacity of vizir, but on the 
ensuing dissolution of the Umayyad caliphate he retired to a 
life of secluston and literary pursujt. [bn-Kha]lik3jn * and al- 
Qifti ^ ascribe to hini four hundred volumes on hislorj;^ theologyp 
tradition^ logiCt poetry and allied subjects* As an expxjnent of 
the ^ahiritc (lileralist) school of jurisprudenoe and theologyp 
long since extinet^ hc was as tireless as he was vlgorous in his 
litcraiy activity* In his Tawg * (the dove's neck- 

lace), an. anthology of love poentSg hc cxtols platonic love. The 
most valuable of his survi^dng works, however, is fi 

^the decisive word on sccts, 
heterodoxies and denominations), which en ti tics him to the 
hoiioiir of being the firat scholar in the field of comparativc 
religion. In this work he pointed out difriculties in the biblical 
narratives which disturbed no other minds till thc rise of higher 
criticism in the sixtcenth century. 

For the history of literaturc the period of the party kings, 
particularly of the ^Abbådids^ Muråbits and MuwabbidSj was 
one of special importance. The cuitural seed sovm in the Umay¬ 
yad age did not come into fulJ fmition untiJ then- The civil wars 
w'hich closed the Umajyad pcriod and the subsequent rise of 
new dynastics enabjed such centres as SevillCp Toledo and 
Granada to cclipse Cordova. From this last city Arabidzed 


^ S« Vuq'D.t, Vol^ iip pp, i ba-Kli&UlkJin^ vol. i, pp. 56-S. 

■ Sevenl tdjtloiiff, neme criticfl]., onc uud here u ia 3 vcli, (CurQ, 1 

* Yfiqflt, VtJ. ¥p p. 87^ * VoJ, \i, p, 22 . ■ P. 

* EiL D* K. (Leydefi, E 9 l 4 }r tr^ A, It. Nyltl, TÅ€ D^pæ's 
£<w vtd ZflWTj (Pt«yii, 1 qji). 

^ No cditlod, The one med bene ii m 5 ?ob- (CaliDp I347“fl), S« Ajln, 

(ff nt frfiifa jfé iAt fdfM rtitgifxsf, S vcLk (MAdiid. 
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Chrbtisins, MozarabSt quite convmant with Arabic Iiteratur^p 
had communicaled many demcuts of Arabic culture to the oih«r 
kingdoms of the north and soiith. In prose the fa blea j tales and 
apologues, which began to flourish in Western Europe dunng 
ihc thirtcenth centuryp present unnustakable analogics wlth 
eariier Arabic worksp themselves of Indo-Fersian origin* The 
delighi ful fablcs of Kaitiah wa-Dimnah were transi ated inio 
Spanbh for AJfonso the Wise (1252-32J of Castile and Leon, 
and shonly afterwards into Latin by a baptiied Jcw* A Persian 
translatjon became through French one of the sources of La 
Fontaine, as acknowledged by him^ To ihe wrttten in 

rhyrned prose adomed with all fnanner of philotogical curiosJty 
and in rend ed to tcach some moral lesson through thc ad ven tures of 
a cavalier-herOp the Spanbh picaresque novel bears close aflinltyi 
But ihe most significant con iri bution of Arabic to the litera lure 
of rnedieval Europc was the influence it exertised by its fonu* 
which hdped liberale Western imagination from a narrow, 
rigid discipline circumscribed by eonvention* The rich fant asy 
of Sparush literature betrays Arabic models, aa does the wil of 
Cer^'^anies^ D&n Quixote ^ whose author was once a prisoner in 
Al giers and jokingly claimed thal the book had an Arabic 
original. 

VV^herever and whenever the Arabic language av as used there p^oTf 
the passion for poetical composition was intense. Venses coiint- 
less in number passed from mouih to mouth and were admired 
by high and lowp not so mueh perhaps for thelr contents as for 
their music and exquisite diet ion. This sheer joy in the beauty 
and euphony of words, a characteristte of Arabic-speaking 
peoples^ manifested itsdf on Spanish soil. The first Umayyad 
sovercign AS'a^ a poet and so were sevcral of his successors- 
Amon g the party kings al-Mu*tamid ibn-^-^bbSd was especially 
favoured by the Muses. Most of the sovereigns had laureates 
attached to their courls and took them along on their travels and 
wars. Se\dllc boasted the I argest number of gracefiil and inspired 
pQcts^ but the flame had been kindled long before in Cordova 
and later shone britliantly at Granada as long as that city 

remained the bulwark of Islam. 

Aside from ibn-^Abd-Rsbbihp ibti-^yazm and ibn-al-Khatib, 
Spain produced a number of poets whosc composttions ane still 
considered standard. Such a one waa abu-aLW^alid Ahmad ibn- 
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Zaydun (1003-71), rcckoncd by somt as th^ greatfcst poei of al- 
AndaluSi Ibn-Zayd£in b^tonged to rhe noble famiJy of Makhaum* 
a branch of the Quraysh.^ He was firet a confidential agent to 
ibri-Jahwarj chicf of the Cordovan qligarchyp biit !ater feli from 
grace, probably on account of his violent love for the poctess 
Walladah^ daughter of the Caliph at-Mustakh. After scveral 
years in prison and ex ile he was appointed hy al-Mu^tadid al- 
^Abbådi to the twofold position of grand vizir and commanderof 
the troops and given the ti tic he of the iwo 

viiiratcSf i.c. that of the sword and that of the pen, It was under 
his influence that al-Mu'tamid sent an army Ln 1068 agaf nst 
Cordova and wrested fl from Jahwarid hånds. In al-Mu^tamid's 
courtp whieh was temporarily removed to Cordova+ ihn-Zaydun 
aroused the jealonsy of a rival poet and mfnister, [bn-'Ammar^ 
a man of obscure origin who at first led a wandering life singing 
the praises of anyone who cared lo reward him. Ibn-'Ammar 
fnet his death at the hånd of his patron al-Mu^taniid at Se ville in 
lo 36 .* Besides being an accomplbhed poet Lbn-Zaydun was a 
dlstingubhed letter writer. One o f his most wJdely read eplstlcs is 
that in whieh he denounces ibn-^^bdils, minister of ibn-Jahwar 
and rival for the hånd of WrallSdah. Several verses addressed by 
ibn-Zaydun* toWalLadah depict the glowmg beanty of abZahra" 
with its gardens, and iltustrate ihe dcep feel in g for naturt- which 
IS characteristic of Spanish Arabic poetry* 

This beautiful and talen ted Walladah (f 1087), renowned 
alike for persenal charm and Uterary ability, was the Sappho of 
Spainji where Arab women seem to have shown spK^clal taste and 
aptttude for poetry and literaturc. AJ-Maqqan^ devotes a whole 
section to these women of al-Andalus in whom ^"eloquencc was a 
second instinet”. WaJlådah’s home at Cordova was the mcettng- 
place of witSp savants and poets/ 

Among the lesser Itghts reference may be made to abvi-Isbaq 
ibn-KJiafajah^ (f 1139)^ who spent his JLfe Ln a IittJe village south 
of VaJencia without seeking to pay court to the kingkts of his 
time* and to the young Ucentious poet of Sevillc, Muhsinimad 

^ Ibn-KMlikin, vol. I, pp. 75^7. ^ Cf, ^-fiitikiiAhfp p. 74, L 5. 

■ MajT&kiuhi, p, ^ ibn-KhiqEiip pp, 98-^. C-f, ibc-KhJkllikon, vol. p. 370. 

* ttS. Kimil EnaJii nnd ^Abd-al-RojjimjjLa KholIfiLh (Cn-^rQ, pp. 257-8; 

t( , ln NirlKiliao, JUfrrmry p. 475, 

^ pp. 536-6J0. » Tbti-Busamp p. 376. 

jt.' /Wtoifw publiibcd m Coiro, tiSé. On tti: lifc wct tliii'Khlq&Bp pp. :»3t-4J; 

Ibn-KWUikinp voL pp. 13-4^ 
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ihn-HanL* (937-73)1 who nddressed scveral paneg)Tic5 to the 
Fatimid Caltph al-Mu*i2Z,^ Ibn-Kåni* was considered tatmed 

vriih the opinions of Greek philosophers*® 

Emancipated to a limited dcgree from thc feltens of con ven- 
tion, Spanish Arabic poetr>^ developed new metrical forms and 
aequired an almost modem sensihility lo the beatilifijl in nature. 
Through its bal lad is and love songs it ntanifested a tendcrly 
romantic fceling which anticlpatcd tho atdtudo of medieval 
chivalrj\ By the beginning of the eievenlh centur^' a lyric system 
of fftutu^hjÅaÅ ® and had been developed in the Andalus* 
Both forms werc based on a refrain for the chorus and were un- 
doubtedly sung. Music and song eslabllshed and maintaincd 

everywhere their alliance with poctry* 

Il was abu-Bakr ibn-Quzman (f u6o). thc wandering min- 
slrcl of Cordova who travelled from town to town singing thc 
praises of the great, who I i fled the ^Ja/, till then left entirely lo 
improvisatorSp to the dignity of a iiteraiy form.* As for the other 
variciy of folk-songp^ thc piuwasis^aA, it was nol on ly develnpcd 
bui invented in Spainp whence It spread into North Africa and 
the East, Amon g the noted msitt/ajAsAaA composers were a bu-al- 
^Abbas* ai'Tutlli, the blind poet of Tudela whodied in his yguthj 
in ] i36p after singlng ihe glories of 'Ali^ son and successor of 
Yusuf ibn-Tåshfinj Ibrahim ibn-Sahl* (f ^^ 5 * 1260), a 

Scvillan convert from Judaism whose persistence in the tise of 
wine rcndcrcd his Islam suspect; and Mubammad ibn-Yusnf 
ahu-t;;iayyån (1256“! 344) of Graiiada+ a polyglot of Berber 
origin who also wrote Persian* Turkish^^ Copric and Éihtopic 
grammars.* Of these only the Turkish siir\’ived, 

It was Arabic poetry m general and this lyric t>T>* ht parltcular 
that aroused nativc Christian admiration and becamc onc of thc 

zahiii "AU. Titéyfw ft/JjfJjiT i*.i-//rfjr/ (Catm, t35a),pp. t fff. 

^ ]bq-Kl) 4 nikftA, toI. rig liL 367; |>. 444. 

^ So calicd hf oofnparunC with wirAd^, « ikKitiLe bdi cmuinrritrd with 

colourttl pTArls which wokz round the bod)f frOFfi ihcciJdijr hipn 

* Ibn-KIwMan, p, 51+ Ibn QtfWiilÆl'* pwru h»w hetn pubUihcd 

br A. R, Nykl, Æ/ (Madrid^ 

* Name wruaifly givcn in ibn-KhåqAn, p, 173S ihn^Khaldl^ii, 

P- 

* Hi* /»M#. imntcd \tk BdrOt, tSSi. Oli him »ee Kutubi^ Awf/p toL i, p|3i iq J5; 
MiM|qaHr rul. ii, ppr 351-4; SwmLiJi Mohajncied^ /ArwAim /Aw S 4 Ai £Al|tWf«^ I 9 l 4 h 

^ Al-MrdJ^ fi-liiJM ed. Ahined CnfcTCr^lt* (Ueflbul, 19^0-51); lhe 

urli^t or secemd ndifit Turkuh j^TAfnnw. 

* Kutuhlp WjI, ii, p. 3,56; Slnqq^rip ro], i, pp. Sjj ttf. For other poet* cemiidt 

iblt-KhiJdan, pp. 
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potent factors in assimilation. Two such forms, the fajal and 
the mutt'osAsAaA, developed into the Castilian popn I ar verse fortn 
of viUaneico^ which was ex tensi vely used for Christian hjTnns, in* 
ciuding Christmas earois. The sestet, wbich in its original form 
presumably rhyzncd CDE, CDE, was probably suggested by a 
form of Arabic sajal instanced in the works of the Andalusian 
poets. AbQaxwinj' (f 1283) asserts that at Shilb (SUves) in 
Southern Portugal one would meet even pioughmen capable of 
improvising verse. This brings to ni ind the many men in modem 
Lebanon, fa^tvdlun, who extemporaneously produce such fotk- 
poetry, some of which they still eall znjai and muwashshah. 

The emergence of a definite iiterary scheme of platonic love 
in Spanish as early as the eighth century marks a dlstinctive 
contribution of Arabic poetry. In Southern France the first Pro- 
ven^al poets appear full-fledgcd toward the end of the eleventh 
centujy with palpitating love expressed in a wealth qf fantastic 
Lmagcry. The troubadours,* who flouriahed in the twdfth een* 


tu ry, imitåted their Southern contcmporarics, the ^tyViAslngere. 
Following the Arabic precedent the cult of the dame suddenly 
arises in south-western Europe. The Chanson dt Roland^ the 
nobicst monument of earJy European literaturc, whose appear- 
ance prior to 1080 marks the begirming of a new civilizalion— 
that of Western Europe—just as the Komeric poems mark the 
beginning of historie Greece, owes its cxistence to a mllitary con- 
tact M'ith Mo^Jem Spairid 

Primary education was based, as in ali Moslem lands, on 
writing and reading from the ICoran and on Arabic grammar 
and poctry, Though mainjy a private concem, education was 


neverthdess so widely spread that a high percentage of Spanish 
Mosterns couid read and write a situation unknown in Europe 
of thai age. High er value was placed on the funetion of the 


dementary leacher than in other lands of Islam. The position of 
uomen in the leamed Jife, as portrayed by such an author as 
al-MaqciarI* and verified by the facts of iiterary history, proves 
that in Andalusia themaxims prohibiting the teaching oVwTiting 
to women were but lilile appiied. 

Higher education was based on koran ic exegesis and theology, 

I». 3^4* R- Pidal jn SnU^ftm hiipAnique^ vd. xl tlorS). Dr. 

337 a-f. A. R, Nykl m Hid. wl. xli ( 1939 ),, pp. joj -ij. • PF* 

■ pii* word may Juie rtiDC from Ar. far^, mtaic, sofl£i Rib*«, Dhfriaeiantj, 
Toi. H, p. 141. • Cf. AboTc, p. 531, 4 Sec »love, p. 560. 
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philosophy, Arabic grainmarp poetry and lexicography^ history 
and geo^aphy. SevcraJ of thc principal towns possessed what 
mi|!;h(: bc calicd un i versi tics, chief among whicli were those of 
Cordova, Se ville* Malaya and Granada. The iiniversity of 
Cordova includéd among its dcpartments astroncmy* mathe- 
matics and medicine^ in addition to theology and Jaw. Its 
enroJment must have rtached into thoitsands and its certlAcate 
opened the way to the most lucrativc posts in the realm. The 
universJly of Granada was founded by the sevcnth Na^id, 
YQsuf abu-aMdajjaj (i J33-S4)t whose adminialraticin was graced 
by the poet-historian Lisan-ahDm ibn-ahKhatib.^ The budding 
had its gates guarded by stone lions. The eurricultim compnsed 
theology. jurispmdcnce, medicine, chemistry. philosophy and 
astronomy. CastiJian and other foreign students patroniied this 
institution. In it and other universities Jt was cuatomary to hold 
occasional pubJit meetings and commemorations in which 
original poems were recited and orations deliveredp tisually by 
tnembers of the facuJty. A favourite i nscript ion over eoJlegiate 
portals ran thus: "The worid is supported by four things onjy: 
the learning of the wise. the justice of the great* the prayers gf 
the righteous and the valoiir of the brave 

Side by side with universities Jibraries flourished. The royal 
Jibrary of Cordova. started by Muhammad I (852-S6) and 
enlarged by ^Abd-al-Rahman Hip becamc the largest and best 
when aI-Hakam II added his own collection. A number gf 
persons, inciuding some wgmen. had private collections* 

The peculiarities of Moslem Ijfe with its lack of pglitical e 
assemblies and theatres, which were characieristic features of 
Greece and Romcp made books almost the soJe mcans of 
acquiring knowjedge. As a book market Cordova held first 
place in Spam. This aneedote illustrates the spirit of the time: ® 

When I tving in Cordova I frequented its book markei lcM:>lcirtg for 
a book in which I was tspccfally interested. At lasl a copy of good 
calligTaphy and handseme binding feil mio my hands^ Full of joy^ I 
began to bid for it but was time after time outbid by another until the 
price offered far exceeded ihc proper limii, 1 then said to ihe auctioneer: 
"Show ine this rivaj bidder who has raJsed the price beyond the worth 
of the book Accordingly he took mc to a man attired In dlstJnguished 

* pp. In kt« veAn Oi^tiAda. hu beevme n cenUr for 

AtmIsc ^dL« in Spoin. 

* KlaqqLn. Ttil. i. p. JQl. 
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garb. ApproachLng him [ said; “Maj- AUah Si€cp our lord 
stiong! If you have a spcciaJ objcct \t\ acquiring this book I wiU kt it 
gOp for the bidding has alr^ady exce^ded tJif? His answer M'&s : 

ajo not a tior am I aware of the contents of tke book. But I 

have j usl cstablishcd a library and made mueh of it in order lo pridt 
myself among the notables of my town. Therc still an emply space 
ihere whJch this book wiU just fill tip. Sccing thai it was in elegant 
hånd and good cover^ I likcd it and cared nol bow mueh I paid for it. 
fofp thanbs to Allah, I am a man of meaas.” 

This accumulation of books m Andalusia would not hatfe been 
possible but for the local manufacture of writing-paperj one of 
the most beneheiat con tributions of tslam to Europe. Without 
paper^ printing from movablc type, which was inven led in 
G orm any a bout the middle of the fiftcenth centtiry, would not 
have been successfulp and without paper and printing popular 
cducation in Europe, on the seaJe to which it dcveloped. would 
not have been feasible. From Morocco^ into which the manu- 
facture of paper was inlroduced fron^ the Eastp the industry 
passed into Spain in the middle of the twelfth century .^ YSqiit * 
mentions Shatibah (Jativa) as the centre of the industry in Spain* 
A philological reminder of this historical fad is English "reaJTl”j 
which is deri ved through Old French rayme from Spanish 
r^smu, a loan^word from Arabic rizma&t a btindlc. After Spain 
the art of paper-making was esiablished tn Italy (ra* I 26 S- 76 ), 
also as a result of Moslem influenee, prcsumably from Sicily. 
France owed its first paper-milJs to Spatn, and not to returning 
Crusaders as claimed by some. From these countries the industry 
spread tbroughout Eu^ope^ A seerdary' of "Abd-al-Rahmin used 
to writc the official Communications in his home and send them 
to a speciat office for reproduction — a form of prirtting 
perhaps block printing)—whcnce copies werc- distributed to the 
various govemmental agents** 

After the destrudion of Moslem power in Spain Icss than two 
thousand volumcs sur vi ved to be collected by Philip 11(15 
and his successors from the various Arab libraries. These formed 
the nudeiis of the Elscurial library still standing not far from 
Madrid, In the early part of the se ven teen th century the Sharif 
Zaydån^ sultan of Morocco, fleeing his Capital, sent his library 
aboard a ship whose captain refused to land the books at the 

^ s« mhovz, p. 347- * VoL iU, p- 235 ^ ■ Iba^il-Abl^, 
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proper destination becau^e he had not received fuJI pay in 
advancc. On ita way to Marseilles the ship fel! into the hånds of 
Spanish piratcs and its bookfsh booty> to the number of three 
or foLir thousand volumesp was depoaftcd by order of Philip HI 
in the Escurial, which made this library one of the richest in 
Arabic manuscripts*^ 

In Spain Arabic philologyp theology^ historiography, geo- iiutono- 
graph>% astronomy and allied Sciences bad a comparativeJy Jate 
developmcnt, since the Mos lems therc_p uniike thcir co-religionists 
of Syria and aUUraq, had but little to learn from the natives, 

Even after their rise Spån Is h Sciences Jagged behind those of the 
Eastcm cabphate. It was mainly in Stich disciplines as botany, 
medicine^ philosophy and astronomical matbematics that West- 
em MosJems made their greatest mark. 

One of the earlicst and hest known of Andalusian historians 
was abu-Bakr ihn-*Umari nsually known as ibn-al-Qutiyah,* 
who was bom and flourished at Cordova^ where he died in 977^ 

His //tifåå ^variant /2/^A tuf alus which we have 

used in thU work, extends from the Moslem conquest to the early 
part of ^Abd-al-Rahmin lll's rcign. Ibn-al-Qutlyah was also a 
grammarian and his treatise on the conjugatton of vcrbs* was 
the first ever composed on the subject. Another early hut more 
prolihc historicaj iaTitcr was abu-Marwan ibn-KhaJaf of 

Cordova.sumamcd ibmHa 3 ry 3 .n (987or988-1076). Ibii-yayyån.‘'s 
list of w^orks contaJns no less than fifty titles, one of which, al- 
comprtsed sixty vtslumes. Unfortunatcly only one work, 
a/-Afu^ta&is Ji Ta'rlAJi al^A ndafus,^ has stini'ived. The most 

vatuable work on the Muwahbid period was WTitten in 1224 by 
the Moroccan historian *Abd-aJ-Wahid al-MarrakushI,* who 
sojoumed in Spain. 

Andalusia produeed a number of biographers, one of the first 
among whom was abu-al-WalTd ‘'Abdullah IbmMuhammad ibn- 
a 1 ~Farai^i* who vfas born in 962 at Cordova, where he sttidied and 

' s«« itl manmyrnit di rMiiuria/, Etcren- 

bcnirf^T I irøU. (P&ni, 1SS4-1903), Vi>]. Levi'PfDVclilli^ (FilTu^ 

* S« ThA'Slihi, Td. i, |i|f. 4I1'[3; iliU'KKnllikan, vol. li, pi>. 336 ^ 

^ (Madridr Juliin tiilxm, df di 

* AVifii d/-ji/'tf/, ed. Guidi (Leyd-eQ, j 

*■ £d, Mclchof M. AntuAn, pt, 3 {Pids, 1^37)+ 

* fi TsfAÅif AHAdr a/ A/flf AnA, cd, R. Doxy, and cd, t S8i) f 

tr. £. Fapian, liii/fffrf diS AlmfAada (I 
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taught. thirty years old he xmdértoQk a pHgrimage in thc 

course of which hc stopped to study ac aJ'Qayrawan, Cairo^ 
Makkah and al-Madlnah. After his return he was appointed 
qa^i of Valcncia. Du ring the sack of Cordova by the Berbers in 
1013 ibn-al-Faradi was murdcred in his home; his body was not 
found till the fourth day aftcrward and was so decomposed that 
it was buried without the usual ccrenionlal washlng and v-Tap- 
ping*^ Only onc of ibn-al-Farad^*^ worfcs, Ta*rfiA * l/i&md* 

is cxtant. This collection of biographies of the Ar ab 
scholare of Spain was supplementcd by ibn-Bashkuwåh abu-al^ 
Qåsim Khalaf ibn-^Abd-ahMalik(. in a volnme completed in 1139 
under the title ai-Siiah Ta'riiÅ A*tmmat al-Andaius^ This is 
one of two surviving worka of ibn-Bashkuwål^ who is credited 
with the compDsitJon of some fifty l>ooks/ Ibn-Baskkuwal w'as 
born at Cordova in 1 loi and died therc in i His Si/aA was 
continued by abu-'^Abdullah Mtihainmad ibn-al-Abbår (1199- 
1260) of Valencia under the tide ai-TitAmf/ak H^Kitdé ai-SilakJ^ 
In addition to this work ibn-ahAbbar wrote &I- 

Siyara^^ a collcetion of biographies^ Another vajuablc dictionary 
of leartied Spanish Arahs b Bughyai al-MuItamis fi Tdrikk 
Rijåi ai-Andalu^i by al-DabbiK^ abu-Ja'far Abmad ibn-Yabya 
(t t203), who floiirishcd in Murcia. 

In the hUlory of science we have from the pen of abu-al- 
Qåsim Sa'id ibn-Ahmad al-T^lstytuli (1029-70)" the Taå&qåi 

aI~Uma?n^ (classidcation of nations), which was a source of al- 
Qifti^ ibn-abi-U^aybi'ah and ibn~al-*lbri, SaMd held the Office of 
qSdi of Toledo under the banu^dhu-al-Nun and distinguished 
himself as historian^ mathematician and astronomicaJ observer. 

The two names which stand for the highest literary accomplish- 
ment and historicaj oomprchcnsion of which Western Islam was 

* Ibn-Khailikati, wl. I, p. -ife; Jtfjjqqnri^ ral. p. 546. 

* Ed, Fnindm Codtni, 3 tcU. (Madrid, iSgo-gia)* 

’ Ed, Codtrttp 3 (Madrid, iSSi-3% 

* At'Dttotubii Ta^k^irjåt and ed,, Tqt it (^iaydoribjld, 1334p, t J9+ 

Cf. KWlikin, Tol. i, pp. 305-6, 

^ One port crditcd by C^cni, 1 tdIi, (Mjkdrid, l 3 d 6 -^), imQthcT hy Alorcån 
And C- A. GoiuAlcr PaJmein in Åfåit^f/dwfa dt érs/Mdiin )r ffxiiri drs^j (Madrid, 
^9^5)1 PP- ccFmpIcted Alfrrd Brt ond ,M. Ben Cbmcb (Algicn, 

On ibti-ai-Abb&r COtimJiit Kutubl, pp, 3 S 2 - 4 ' ibn^KhjiJdun^ tr. dc SLinc, tdL 

il. PP- ibn-KEftlUknn, xttL i, p. 77. 

^ Edited m part by Dosy (Lcydtn, l!?47-5l). 

* Ed. Cndm wd Juliui Ribcm lSåt-5)i 

* Pmbbi^ p. 311. * Ed, Oveikh« (Bririit„ 
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capable arc thos« of the two friends and officials of thc Na^rid 
court, ibti-al-Khatib and tbn-Khaldun. 

LisSn-aUDln ibn-al-Khaflb ‘ (tj 13-74) was descendcd from 
an Arab fami ly which had migratfid to Spain from Syria. Under 
thc scventh NafTid sultan, Yuauf abu-at-HajJå] (1333-54), and his 
son Muhammad V (J 354-9, J 362-91), he hdd thc pompous title 
of dhu‘a{~wisår&tayn.^ in 1371 he ficd from Granada bceause 
of court intrigiies, orJy to be strangled to death three ycars 
latcr at Fås in revenge for a private grievance. In bis death 
Gratiada, if not the whole of Arab Spain, lost its last important 
author, poet and statesman. Of the sixty odd works penned by 
ibn-aUKhatlb, which are chiefiy poetical, belletristtc, histoHcal, 
geographkal, medicinal and philosophic, about a third have 

survived. Of these the most important for us is the extensive 
history of Granada.* 

*Abd-al-Rahmån ibn-Khaldun (1332-1406) w'as horn Ln 
Tiinisia of a Spanish Arab famiJy which traced its ancestry to thc 
Kiridah tribe. The foundcr of the famiiy had migrated in thc ninth 
century from al-Yaman to Spain; his dcscendants flourishcd in 
SeviJIc unti! the ihirteenth century. 'Abd-al-Ra^mån hunself 
held a number of high offices 10 Fås before he fcll into disgrace 
and entered (1361) the service of the sultan of Granada, 
Muhammad VI. The sultan entrusted Kim with an important 
mission of pcacc to thc Castilian court, Two years latcr, after 
having aroused tJie jeaJousy of his powerful friend ibn-al-Khatib, 
ibn-Khaldun returned to al-Maghrib. Here he oceupied a num- 
ber of positions, finaily retiring to Qal'at ibn-Salåmah,* whcrc 
hc began work on his history and resided till 1378, In 1382 he set 
out on a pilgrimage but broke his joumey in Catro to leeture at its 
famous mosque, al-Azbar, Tw'o years laler he was appointed 
chief Målikitc qådj of Cairo by the Mamluk Sultan al-^ihir 
BarqQq. In 1401 he acoompanied BarqQq's successor al-Nåsir 
to Damascus on his campaign agalnst the dreadful Tamcriane 
(Timur), who received ibn-Khaldun as an honoured guest. Thus 

^ devotes the Koond Kfllf hb -Vø/ii jA ta the life aaå worlu of 

ibn^d-KliajIb. Al- Maqq&ri wns of Tiiinuin biit compiXed thU workp which li our 
prinopol autbonly for the whole literuy Mftaty of Moitem Sp^iEn, at DiMitafeuj 
bctwHa 16 jS ond 16^30. 

* See ubove^ p. 560. 

* ji" Jéååar i vob. (CaJm, an ahhwuied edition. 

* Kow' eohed TawghxQtK eut of TiliRuin in narfhem Ajgerin.. 
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did this historlan play a significant part in the politics of Nor ih 
Africa and Spalrip all of which prc pared him admirably for the 
wridng of his great work, Hb comprehensive history, en ti ti ed 
Kiidå al- Ibar wa-Diiuan al^Muttada^ w-ai-Khahar fi Ayyå'^ 
ai-Araå iihal-Ajam Barhar ^ (book of instructive cx- 

amplcs and register of subject and predicate dcaling with the 
history of the Arabs, Persians and Berbers), is made up of three 
parts^a Mu^addaMaA^ (prolegomena), forming volume one; the 
main body, treating of the Arabs and neighbouring peoples; and 
the last part,* which skelchca the hiatory of the Berbers and the 
Moslem dynasties of North Africa. Unfortunately the critical 
theories ably propounded in ihe AfugaddamaA were not applied 
to the main part of the Work. However, the section treating of 
the Arab and Berber tribes of the Maghrib wLil ever remain a 
vaiuable guide. 

The farne of ibn-Khaldun rests on his Mti^addafnah. in it 
he presented for the hrst time a theor^' of historical development 
which takes due eognizaitce of the phy-sieal facts of climate and 
geography as w^ell as of the moral and spiritual forces at work. 
As one wrho endeavoured to formulatc law’s of national pmgress 
and dccay ibn-Khaldun may be considered the discover er—as 
he himself claimed the true scope and nature of history or 
at least the real founder of the science of sociologer. No Arab 
Vpxiter* indced no Europeanp had ever taken a view of history at 
once so comprehensive and philosophic. By the consensus 
of alt critical opinion ibn^Khatdun was the greatest historical 
philosopher lalam produced and one of the greatest of all 
time, 

Gco|T?i|>ti>> The bcst'known geogiapher of the eleventh centujy' was al- 

Bakri» a Hispano-Arabj and the most brilliant geographieal 
author and cartographer of the tw^elfth centuryt indeed of all 
medieval time^ was aJ-ldrTsi, a descendant of a royal Spanrsh 
Arab family w^ho got his education in Spaln. 

* 7 Tul*. {CAtm, At llw ftul ef yo\. vu, begiiminB p. 375, h W* »uti>- 

bbfTaphy, the hfil Bource fat hU Ufe, ThU wu tianiblcd ity Gh de SL&se, 

sen 1, voL 3 pp- 1S7-J10* S« 

Maqqan (CBUrø, IJW;), voJ. W, pp. ^>7. 

* EaiUct the Curo cdittCfl U tTinr af M« Quiiticxaåre^ 5 vats, (Pjuiir 

tTp de SLuie, 3 tdIi. iSSr^. cA Eoutboul* Pons, 1934^}. 

* Tr^i de Skalle^ /iiitpirt dti tt dtt dynjutirs Måtsu^Movri dt t*A/r 4 fMt 

«L Ffifcttl Cj|J«nov«, 5 Tok. (Puu« 19 ^ 5 " 7 )- 

*■ pp^ 4-^5^ 
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Abu-'Ubayd ^Abdollih ibrv-^Abd'al-'Azii ab Bakri/ the 
earliest of thc Wcst^n Moslem geo^raphcrs whose works have 
smr^^ived* flourishcd in Cordova^ ^^'hcrc hc di od at aji ad vanced 
age in 1094. A belletrist, poet and philologistg he won his laiirels 
through his volumlnons gcography w^a/^ÅfamÆltA * 

(the book of roads and kingdonris)j which, like most geographical 
\v'orks of thé Middfe Ages* was written in the form of an iiiner- 
ary. The book has survived only In part. 

Abldrisb bom at Ceula in lioo^ shed lustra on the rcign of 
Roger !Ip Norman king of Sicily, and wiU he treated in that 


connection- 

t 

After abtdrlsi Arab geographical literaturc can daim noTniTd^ 
great originality and is represented by travdlcrs^ narrat i ves^ 
which then become espedalJy numerous. The best known among 
thesE travellers was ibn-Jubayr,* abu-abfltisayn Muhammad 


ibn-Alimadj who was born in Valencia in 1 145 and educated al 
Jativa. Betvi'ccn 11S3 and 1185 ibn-jubayr undertook a joumey 
from Granada to Makkah and haek, visit ing Egypti al-Iraqp 
Syria—parts of which were still sn the hånds of the Crusaders— 
and Sietly, He travelled in the East on two further occasionSp 
iiSg-trpl and t2i7p but on the latter joumey he only reached 
Alexandria, vvherc he died. His the account of his 

first joumey p is one of the most important works of Its kind 
in Arabic lilerature* Another Hbpano-Arab geographer and 
traveller was abu-Hamid Muhammad al-Ma7ini (loSo/r- 


1169/70) of Granada* who visited Russia tn 1136* While among 
the Bulgars in the Volga region he witnessed a commercial 
ac ti vi ty unreported in any other source, trade in fossil mammolh 
ivory, which was exported as far as KhwiLrizm to bc made into 
combs and pjTtides.* 

The travcla of ibn-Juba^T and al-MåzIni were eelipstd by 


those of the Moroecan Arab Muhammad ifan-*Abdullih ibn- 
Batf^^tahp the Mosleni globc-trotter of the Mlddk Ages. Ibn- 
Batt^tah was bom at Tfanjah (Tangier) in 1304 and died in 


Marrakesh in 1377 -^ 


the second qiiartcr of that centmy he 


^ Ojnault ibri-Øialikuiiålp b Pi SilyQ|i, BåågAjffiA, p- 3^5^ 

^ Edilcd in pøJt hy de Sbnfi 1S57). 

* On Ktro *c* Maqqari voL I* pp. 714 

^ EiL WillUm VVri^ht, 3 n 4 fld, M. J. dc Go^ 1907)* 

* "TilVfat nl-Aibab", cd- Gibrid FcmilKl 'mJpurHal irtjl. ccvii 

p- 338. 
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made four pilgrimages to Makkah in conjunction with which he 
Journeyed aJJ ovcrthc Moalem world. Eastword he reached Ceylon, 
Bengal, the Maldivc Islands and Chitia. He also visUed Con- 
stantinople. His last travcis in 1353 look him far into the interior 
of Africa. His alleged visit to the city of Bulghår, ncar Kazan 
and the Volga, seems to be the only serious fabrication in his 
whole account,^ 

Arab geographical studies had but a limited induence in the 
West. They kept alive the ancient doctrine of the sphericity of 
the earth, without which the discovery of the New World would 
not have been possible. An exponent of this doctrine was abu- 
'Ubaydah Muslim al-Balansi (of Valencia), who flour ished in 
the first half of the tenth century.* They perpetuated the Hindu 
idea thal ihe known hemisphere of the World had a centre or 
"World cupola” or “summit*" sitiiated at an equal distance from 
the four Cardinal points. This artn ® theory found its way into a 
Latin Work published in 1410. From this Columbus acquircd the 
doctrine Avhich made hlmbelieve that the earth was shaped m 
the form of a pear and that on the tvestern hemisphere opposiie 
the urtH wasa corresponding elevated centre. lE was^ howeverp 
in the realm of astronomical geography and mathematics that 
a number of new concepts werc con tri buted to Western lore. 

in Spain astronomical studies were cultivated asstduousiy 
after the middle of the tenth century and were regarded with 
special favour by the rulers of Cordova. Seville and Toledo. 


Fol Jo wing abu-Ma'shar of Baghdldp most of the Andal usian 
astronomera beliex^ed in astral mfluence as the causc underlying 
the chief occurrences between birth and death on this earth. 
The study of this astral influence, Le. astrologyt ncccsailated 
the determJning of the location of places throughout ihe World 
together with their latitudes and longitudes. Thus did astrology 
contribute to the study of astronomy, Finally it was through 
Spanish channeb that the Latin West found its Oriental inspira¬ 
tion in astronomy and astrology. The leadlng Moslem astrono¬ 
mical Works were transiated in Spain into Latin, and the 
Alfonsine tabJes compilcd under the a;gis of AJfonso X in the 
thirtcenth century were but a devclopment of Arab astronomy. 


^ Tiå^/Ai Ji al-Am får wa-*Aj^i^ al^Ajférf ed. ujkd tr, C. 

Derrémcry uid fl, R, SuveuincEti^ jnl impfeuiern vd.. l\^ pp. 

* p. (14, Stt toL :^p pp. 78^ ah^yt^ J 7 S- 

* See: ftbove, p. 3S4. 
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Spanish Arab astronomers buill upon the preceding astronomi- 
cal and astrological works of their co-religionists in the East. 
They reproduced the Arbtotelian system^ as distmguished from 
the Pcolemaic* and in the name of Aristode attacked the Ptole- 
maic reprcsentatfon of the cclestial movements. Ontstanding: 
among early Hispano-Arabic astronomers werc al-Majrlti ^ 
(t 1007) of Cordova, ahZarqali {ca. 1087) of Toledo 

and ibn-Aflah (f between i [40 and 1150) of Sevilie* 
Abu-al-Qasim ATaslamah al-Majnd^ the earifesfc Spanish 
Moslem scicntbt of any importance, cdited and comected the 
planetar)' tables (jy) of al-Khwåriimij.* the firat tables composed 
by a Moslem. He converted the basis of these tables from the 
era of Yazdagird into that of I$Iain and to some extcnt replaced 
the meridian of arin by that of Cordova. In 1126 Adeiard of 
Bath made a Latin version of the tables ascribed to al-Khu^S- 
rizmi. Abont fourteen years later another importanl sij\ that of 
al-Battanifc composed abotit 900^ was rendered into Latin by 
PUto of Tivoli and Jong afterwards done directly from Arabic 
into Spanish under the auspices of Alfonso X (t 1284), snr- 
namcd the Wise and the Astronomer. Among al-MajrIti*s 
honorific titles was the mathematician^ for he was 

considered a leader {trful/fi) in mathematical knotvIedgOi inclnd- 
ing mensuration. It was either hc or his Cordovan disciple 
abu-al-H^tc^tn LAmr al-Karmåni^ {t lo 56 ) who introduced into 
Spain the writings of the Ikhwån aU^afa\ 

The so-called Toledan tabica werc based upon observations 
and studies made by a mimber of Spanish Moalem and Jewish 
astronomerSp notable among whom was al-ZarqåU (L- ArKachel)^ 
abu-Ishåq Ibrahim ibn-Yahya. These tablet comprised geo- 
graphical Information deri ved from Ptolcmy and al-Khwarizmi 
and were rendered into Latin in the twelflh centur)' by Gcrard of 
Cremona- The works of Raymond of Marseilles werc likcwise 
largely drawn (i 140) from the astronomi cal canons of aUZarqllL 
Ptolemy’s exaggcrated cstimate of the length of the Mediter- 
rancan Sca as 62**, cut by al-Khwanzmi to aboot 52*^ was 
redueed probably by al-Zarqåli to the approxi mately correct 
figure of 42^. AUZarqåU was evidently the foremost astronomical 

' Bom in MAjrlt (M(vincl]i. 

■ p. <^p quqtcd hy ibn^aliMJfaTbi'iaii^ vol. ii^ p. Cfl Qi^tip p_ 

^aSdp who wHA him>e£r m aitronaEncTt oitidfH al'Ma^riti. 

' p-ll. 
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observer of hU age.^ Hc dcvised an improved type of astrolabe, 
ealled the and was the first to prove the motion of the 

solar apogce with reference to the stars. According to his 
measuremcnts h amounted to 12-04.*, whereas ks real valxic is 
n-S'- Copemkus quotes al-Zarqåii along with al-Battåni in his 
book rtVi^iufi&ntAits 

In hk Ktfaå (book of astronomy), which was aJso 

transiatcd by Gerard of Cremona, jSblr ibn-Aflab (Geber filius 
AfflÆ) sharply critiei^es Ptolemy and rightiy assert^ that the 
Jower planets, Mercury and Venus, have no visible parallaxeSi 
This book af ibn-Aflah is olhcrwise notetvorthy for a chapter on 
spherical and plane trigonometrj'* Abont two and a half een- 
turies before ibn-Aflah^ aJ-Eattåni had popnlarized, if not dis¬ 
co vered, the first notions of trigonometri cal rattos as we nse them 
today. The science of trigonometry, like algebra and analjTicat 
geomelry, was largcly faunded by Arabs. 

Foremost among the last Spanish astronomers Stood NOr-al- 
DTn abu-bbaq al-Bifrilji* (Aipctragius, f l204)h ^ pupil of 
ibn-TLifayL I i is on the con figura tion of the 

heavenly bodies, is remarkable for its attempt to revive in a 
modified form the false theory of homocentric spheres. Though 
considered the exponent of a new astronomy, al-Bi|ruji in reality 
reproduced the Aristotciian systemø his work marks the kulmina¬ 
tion of the Moslem anti-Ptolemaie movement. By the end of the 
twcifth century translations had been made from Arabic in to 
Latm of a large number of Arislot!e*$ works on astronomy, 
physics and metcorology, in wbich most of Aristotle^s thonght in 
geography had also found expression, 

Arab astronomers have Icft on the sky immortal traces of their 
tndustr>' which everyonc who reads the names of the stars on an 
ordinary cclestial sphere can readily discem. Not only are most 
of the star-names In European languages of Arabic origjn, sudi 
as Acrab scorpion), AJgedi the kid), Altair 

(a/-fajFt the flyer)^ Deneb {dåimaåt tail), Pherkad (far^ad^ 
calf),* but a number of technical terms, mcluding ^'azimuth^^ 

^ Sa'klf p, 75. * Qif(ij Pp 57. Cf. Khwlriiml, Af^stiÅ, pp* 

* Cr. Qiftf« p- 3^"^^ pr f II vel. vi, p, 506, LiJw! msfl 

erther MUenomicnl werts thii b»k hu sun.'ivwl imly in mimtucnpt form. 

* Of PfdrcKhc, aetth of Cordoviu 

* TraiuEjLtcd into L«lin by Michof] Scot in 1117 ukd iefo H^bre« £n 1259^ 

^ more Tumcft comult Kiebud IL AUm, 

\ wkj. Atbin E, d/-,^b/4t4j CCftiie, 191$). 
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(wd^fr)* '^Kenirh" (ai-samt), are Jiktwise of 
Arabic et>TOolog>' and Testify to thc rich Icgacny of Islam to 
Christian Europe. In thc mathcmatica! vocabulaiy of Europe 
wc have anothcr cloquent witness to Arab scicntific in- 
fluence. Other than borrowings, as illu^tratcd by such words 
as "'algebra” and "algorism " cltecl above^ ccrtain Arabi c 
terms werc trans! ated into X-atin^ The algebraic term “surd'\ 
a sixteenth-century loan-word from Latin, meaning **dcar\ 
is a translation from Arabic jfidhr (dcaf root)^ In 

trigonometry "'sine" (L. jfflw) is [ikewlsc a translation of 
an Arabic word jayå (pociket)^ which is in ttim an adaptation 
of Sanékriijlva* The EngUsh mathematkian Robert of Chester^ 
who flourished in thc middle of the twelftb centnry^ was thc first 
to ose sjrtus as equivalent to Arabic J&y^ m its trjgonomctrical 
acceptation^ 

One of the most intercsting mathematical terms borrowed 
from Arabic is “cipher'* ^ or "^zero'L While the Arabs* as wc have 
learned^ did not in vent the cipber, they nevertbcless infcroduccd it 
with thc Arabic numerals mto Enrope and taughtWesterners the 
employment of this most convenient convention, thus facilltating' 
the lise of arithmetic in everyday Ufc. In the numeral system the 
cipher is of capital imporlance+ If in a series a unit, a len or a 
power of ten is not represented ^"these litde circles^' are used ^"to 
keep the rows”*® Without the icro wcshould have to arrange our 
figures in a tablc with columns of units, tenSp hundredsj etc,* that 
iSp use an abacus. 

Wc have seen earlier that abKhwariimi* wriling in the first 
haif of thc ninth eenttiry, was the first exponent of the use 
of numcralSj Includtng thc zero, in prcference to Jetters. These 
nttmeraLs hc calted Indieating iheir Ind i an origin. His 

Work on the Hindu method of calcuJation was transi ated into 
Latin by Adelard of Bath in thc twelflh century and as Df 
nu mi ro indUo has survived, whcrcas the Arabic original has 
been lo$t. MoreovcTj the Moslcms of Spain had developed as 
carly as the second half of the ninth century numerals slightly 
different in shapcp /ii*ru/ (letters of dust), originally 

used in conjunetion with some kind of sand abacus. Most 

^ Not cognmte Wltb "dpticr'’ mnning which U derlvcd 

from Ar. book, oiigiojlfy Annulc. 

* p. 194. 
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schoJars trace the ghubår nimieraJs, like the Hindu, back to 
India; othera claim that they werc of Roman origln and were 
known in Spain before the advent of the Arabs*^ Gerbcrt, who 
spcnt scvcral years in Spain prior to his bcconitng Pope Silvcstcr 

( 999 ~i™ 3 )t tint first lo describe scientificaJly the gkuhår 
nurncraJs, his work appearing about a hundred ycars afier the 
earliest Arabic manuscnpts (S74) cOfitaining such numcrals. 

The modcrn Huropean nutncrals bear doser resemblance to 
ghttbdr than to the Hindu figures. 

The diffusion of the Arabic numerals in non-Moslem Europe 
was incrcdibly slow. Cliristian aritbunetieians throughout the 
eleven th, twelfth and part of the thirteenth centuries pcrsisted in 
the use of the antiquated Roman numeraJs and the abacus or 
made a compromise and used the new aigorisms togethcr with 
their old system. It was in Italy that the new symbols were first 
cmployed for practical purposea. In J 2 oa Leonardo Fibonacci of 
Pisa, W'ho was taught by a Moslem master and had travelled in 
Nofth Africa, published a work which w as the main landmark 
in the introduction of the Arabic numerals. More than that, it 
marks the beginning of European mathematfcs. With the oJd 
xypt of numerals, ^ithmetical progress along certain lines would 
have Iwn impossible, The zero and Arabic numerals lie behind 
the science of calculation as we know it today. 

In the ficid of natural history,* cspeciaJJy botany pure and 
applied, as in that of astronomy and mathcmatics, the Western 
Moslems enrichcd the World by their researches. They made 
cojTect observations on scxual difference bctween such plants as 
pahns and hemps. They classificd plants into those that grow 
from cut tings, those tb at grow from seed and those that grow 
spontaneously, as evidcnced by ibn-Sab'Tn’s answer to onc of 
Emperor Fredcrick’s questlons.* The Cordova pbysician aj- 
Ghåfiqh* abu-Ja far Ahmad ibn-Muhammad (f i J65), collccted 
plants in Spatn and Africa, gave the name of each in Arabic, 
Latin and Berber, and described them io a way that may be 


-,!t LcoiisC. KmipiMlM, Tkt mndu‘Af^ Numtnth (Bofim 

^ift" 'if ^*5 Sokwion Gwitk in itit.vlLum. (1931),pp. 39,3.414, 

&« ijto.KhiklilQn, Mvqaadamak. p. 4,1. **, ^ ^ ^ 

* S<e bdow, p. 587, , Chi6q wu a (om. no.! Cordovs. 
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considered the most prccist and accurat* in Arabic, His principal 
Work al-Admy^A a/^Afu/ra^aA fon simples) ^ was not inerely 
quoted but practically appropriated by his iaier and bcttcr- 
known confriu-e and countryman, ibn-al-BayiiKr. Towards the 
end of the iwcifth centur)"^ therc flourished at SeviJIe abu- 
Zakariyå^ Yabya Ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-^AwwIm, whose 
treatisé on agriculture, aUFi/d/iaAt is not only the most important 
tsjamic, but the outsÉanding medieval work cn the subjeet. 
Derived partly from earlier Greek and Arabic sourccs and partly 
from the experience of Moslem husbandmen in Spain, this book 
treats of five hundred and eighty-five plants and explains the 
cuitlvation of more than fifty fniit trees. It presents new oijserva- 
lions on grafting and the propertics of soil and manure and 
dbeusses the symptoms of several discascs of trees and vines, 
suggesting methods of ciire. But wlth all its importance this book 
was littJe known to Arab writers; neither ibn-Khallikån, Yaqut, 
nor Håjji Khalfah knew it and ibn-Khaldun* wrongly considers 
it a recension of ifan-Wahshiyah^s.^ 

The best-known botanist and pharmacist of Spain» in fad of itsia-d'- 
the Moslem world* was ^Abdullah ibn-Ahmad ibn-aJ-BaytIr, a 
worthy successor of Dioscarides* Bom at Malaga, ibn-al-Bay^år 
travcllcd as a her balis t in Spain and throughout North Africa 
and later entered the service of the Ayyubid al-Matik al-Kåmit 
in Cairo as chief herbalist.* From Egypt he madeextensive trips 
throughout SjTia and Asia Minor, In [24S he died in Damascus^ 
leaving two celcbrated works dedicated to his patron al-^alih 
Ay^^iib, whOp hke his predecessor al-Kamil, used Damascus as 
his Syrian Capital. One of these works, aI~Adtt^tya& 

ai-Afu/radaAf is on materia medlca; the other^ aF/dmi* ^ a/- 


^ toL p. 5 a. An ftbhdgcd edition prcpuvd hy ihc famom 

ChrixtuuL hifiiJDriui Ibn-Al^^Ifari hu been rectody publuKcd u A/unt»(A4åA JTi/då 
/åmi* ed. Muk ^fcJc^bof mnd Jaiji (CiJna^ an 

Injulaliad. [bn-al-^lliri^i abiidi^cd traiuJAtian mUt Syrmc hu hitn losL 

* [ll hil Eifitria/tmiiij wol. i (Madrid, tT^o), pp. 

313 the Leb(i 4 l« 4 « fchoUr Mtcbnd C*riri (Gbazlri) wu th« hrwl iO call 

to ihe completc MS. ol ihn- 4 l-^Aww^tti*^S in the EscurUJ. Cfkriri'i pa^ JiMef 
Antonio Ban<iueri ediiijd ii witb a Sp, xt,, J voTi. {AI»dnd, iSoa); tf. Clémcnt- 
/,* Utrf d*^ i vpk in j pu, (Pprii, 1S64-7), Ndth« the edition 
nor the trarulnriou are uitiifecUny. 

* J!hn-&bi-Uf3Thi'eli, vdL ii, p. 13J; Maqqeii, vol. i, p, 934; Kutubs^ vol. p. J6u 
Ibe-ebi-'UfiLyhi'ah wu a pupil of itra-et-É»ylir end bcfboriied with hini in ihe 
nei}{h.beurhood cf Demucoi. 
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Adwiy&k ai^Mufradah^^ is a iizollection of *'simple remedies" 
from the animal^ vog;etablc and mificral worlds^ embodying 
Greek and Arabic data supplementcd by the author^s own 
experiments and research«. It stands out as the foremost 
mcdiev'al treatisc of its kind. Some 1400 items are considered, 
of tvhich 300p includinB: about 200 pLantSp were noveltics. The 
number of authors quoted is about onc hundred and fifty, of 
whom twenty were Grcek. Parts of the Latin version of ibn-aL 
Baytår^s Sitnpima were printed as late as 175S at Cremona, 
Most of the Spanish Arab physicians were physictans by 
avocatjon and something dse by vocatiom Ibn-Rushd, ibn* 
Maymun, ibn-BåjJah and ibn-Tufayl were better known as 
philosophers and will be ireated on a later page. Ibn-al-KhafTb, 
whom \ve have atready noted as a stylist and historian, held like 
many other physicians a vjzirial office. In conneetton with the 
black death^^, which in the middle of the fourteenth ccnlury 
was ravaging Europc and before which Christians stood helplessj 
considering it an act of God, this Moslem physidari of Granada 
composed a treatbc in defence of the theory^ of mfectionp as may 
be iJJustrated by the folio wing passage:* 

To those who say^ ^*How can we admit the possibility of infeetion 
while the rdigious Uw denica it?" we reply that the existcnce of æn- 
tagion k establishcd by experience, investigalioh, die evidence of the 
sens« and tnistworlhy reports. These facts comiitutc a sound argu¬ 
ment. The faet of infeetion bccomes clear to the investigator who 
notices how he who establUhes contact with the nMleted gets the 
disease,. whereas he who is not in contact reinains safe, and how trans¬ 
mission is clfeclctl tliiough gartnents, vessels and carrings. 

The greatest aurgeon of the Arabs, who never produced many 
surgeons, was abu-al^Qasim (Abukasis) Khalaf ibn-'Abbaa al- 
Zahråwi^ (f rd. loij), court physician of al^yakam IL His 
claim to dbtinction r«t5 on aZ-Ta^rf/ /i-Mufå ^Ajas a/j al- 


GenfiAn t^ndnCiuD ty Jwph T. Sc^ntfanmer^ 1 . vdt. 1540-4^} unutu- 

Ft. tr. Luden Ledere in éVeiKti tf fjctr^rft fa 

^^afj^afft Td. mHI (Firij, 1877}^ pL i, ixv {iSSjK pL L toL wti 

* Thluqni'at ttl'Sl*!! *1111 ai- MflTiw.S hL nnå tf. MM ulier^ 

dtr H"tFifai£A^iifrt cm v-ol. ii £!Manic!h. 

****S)^ PP. 6-7* 1^19. 

* buthplocf wu the fRmoUi vuLiirl} of Cordfovn. He u known to 

the Lmuh wnttTt u* Abulculi or Albucuis^ h comiption of ahu-al-QSfim. 
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Tadii/^ (arj ajd to him who is not equal to the large trcarises), 
whieh in its last section stmis up the surgical knowJedge of his . 
time. The work in trod uces or emphasiaes such neiv ideas as 
cauterization of woundsp cnjshing a stone inside the biadder 
and the necessity of vivisection aud dissection^ This surgicaj part 
was translated into Latin by Gerand of Cremona and various 
editions were published at Venice in I497 k at BaseJ in ^54! and 
at Oxford in 1778,® It held its place for ceniurits as ihe manual 
of surgery in Salernoj MontpeJlier and olhcr early schools 
of mediclne- It contained ilEustrations of instruments whioh 
influenced ot her Arab authors and helped lay the foundations 
of surgerv' in Europc, A colleaguc of abZahråwi livas Flasdåy 
ben-Shaprutp the Jewish minister and physiciari who translated 
into Arabicp with the coiUboration of a Byzantine mouk Nicholas, 
the splendid illustratcd manuscript of the Maftria m€^£/fca of 
Dioscoridcs^ whicb had been sent as a diplomatik present to 'Abd- 
al-Rahman [][ from the Byzantme Emperor Conslantine VIL* 

AbZahrawi's rank in the art of surgery was parallel cd by that Zbn-Zuhr 
of ibn-Zuhr in the science of medicine* Ahu-Marw'ån ‘Abd-al- 
Malik ibn-abbaI-'Ala\ sum amed ibn-Zuhr* (L* through Hcb. 
Avcnzoar)^ was the most illustrious member of the greatest 
mcdical family of Spain. Ibn-Zuhr was born betvi'een JO91 and 
1094 in ScvtUe, wherc he died tn 1 162 aftcr scrving for many 
years as court physldan and vizir to 'Abd-aJ-Mu'mtn* foundcr 
of the Muwahb^d dynasty. His originality he showed by con- 
fining himseif to authorship in the field of medicine^ when his 
colleagues were spreading themselves ov^r several branches of 
knowledge. Of the sLx medical works written by him three are 
extant. The most valuabie is a/-T^ystr ^ al-Afuddwdå tv-aU 
Ta^åir^ (the facilitation of therapeutics and diet) written at the 
request of bis friend and admirer ibn-Rus hd as a counterp art to 
the laller's aI-Kti//iydi.^ The Taysir dealt with more specific 
topics than the KulHydL In his iil-Ku//iydt ibn-Rushd hails ibn- 


* vbJ, ii, p. Ji, 

* Thc^ Oifoid edition Albucwf, £k hu part of Ihe with Z^tia 

inmilAiiozi by John Chafwing. The t^ ui itj h4i not yci han pv bluhixL 

■ tbti-Abi-U|a]^bi'Billp vql, jS, ^7, vbere Ronuuim u cfcdited with the donation. 

* S« ibn'ohd tqL ii, pp. 66 ^ 7 , 

^ Thfr Hebrew tr^iub^tLon wu rcndcml Lato "^^Vulpar lukguagq^p isonUiIy Ihc 
Vetielian dlolect, whu^ wu in lurti deme into LaEin m JiSa wiih the htjp ol a Jcw 
m VeoicCp wbere it was npcatedly prinicd. 

■ i bn-iiM- aiip toL lip pp. 75 H&. 
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Zultr as the greatcst physician sinæ Galen. At least he the 
greatcst cl i nid an Ln l s!am after al-R^i. Ibn-Zuhr ha^ been often 
credited with being the first to dlscuss femling in bones and to 
describe the itch mi te {fti" Mat M-/araå); but it has been recently 
showti that in his discovery of the itch mite he was anddpated 
by Ahmad al-Tabari (second haJf of tenth century) in his 

Mu*dJaJaA ai-Bu^rd^yak} 

The ibn-Zuhr famtly produced about six generations of 
phySidans in direct descent. After the above-mentioned abu- 
Marw'an his son, abti-Bakr Muhammad (f i 198-9), was the 
most distinguished mcmbcr. His distinetion^ however, was due 
more to his control of all branches of Arabi c literaturc I han to 
his mcdical activily. Se veral poems, including mtitifa^kikak^ of 
greal delicacy of sen timent ^ are as cribed to him.* The Muwah- 
hid abn-Yusuf Ya'qiib al-Man^fir appointed him his physician 
at Marrakesh^ W'here he was poisoned by a jealous vizir. The 
caliph himsdf preached his funeral sermon. One of the early 
ibn-Zuhrs, a grandfather and namesake of abu-Manvan 
^Abd-al-Malik, had practised medicine not only in Spain but 
in BaghdSdp a 1 -Qayrawan and Catro.® Another HispancH 
Arab physician who practised in the Easl was X^baydullah 
ibn-al-Mu^affar a1~6ahiZi of Almerfa (al-Marlyah). Al-BahiH, 
a poet as well as pby^ician^ entered in lllj the service of 
the Saljuq Mahmud ibn-Malikshah-Ln Baghdåd and provided 
him with a field hospital transported on forty camels.^ He died 
at Damascus in 1 1 54. 

In the first centuries of Moslem domination in Spain^ Eastern 
culture fiowed from a bigher level into Andal usia, as can be seen 
from al-Maqqari^s® list of Spanish savants who journeyed ^'in 
quest of Icaming** to Egyptp Syrlaj aJ-*lraq, Persia and even 
1 ransoxiana and China; but in the eJeventh and following 
centuries the course was revtrsed, as illustrated by ibn-Zuhr and 
al-Båhilj. Indced* the current becamc strong enough in the 
twelfth century to overflow into Europe. In the transmission of 
Arab medicine to Europe^ north-western Africa and Spain, ln 
particular ToJedo, where Gerard of Cremona and Michael Scol 

* Rihab in AreAtv /fif GfFtAirått d&f vol. xix (l937i)j 

j»p. I 

’ For roniulL M , tcJ* i, pp, 615 -S; Osn-KluJlikSA. -vd. ti, pp. 37 5-6. 

* ^ p. $4^ copied l^ ibn-nbi^U^ybi'nK, »ol- ii^ p, 64; Lbn-Kh4Jliit«|]i, »olr ii* 

PP' ■ * Maqqarf, yoL i* p,. i, pp, 463-943. 
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workcd, playcd tbc Je^ding part, The initiator of ih is signihcant 
movcment of atquainttng the Wcst with the learningof the Arabs 
by means of Latin translation was Constantine the African 
(f lo87)g who translatcd the theoretJCaJ part of "AJL ibn-ai- 
* Ab bas* fr/-ATVdA Bom Ln Carthageof obscure ori^in, 

Constantirie attached hlmself forsorne time to the medical school 
of SaiernOj the first medicat school of Europe, reputed by legend 
lo have been founded by four masters^ a Latin* a GreeJt* a Jew 
and a Saraceit. To Constantine^ to Gerard of Cremona ff 1187)^ 
translator of aI-Zahrawi*s Tofn/^ aJ^Razi's al-Mattfuri as well 
as ibti^Sina^s al-Qånun, and to Faraj ben-Salim (FarariuSp 
Faragut)* the Sicilian Jew* who transJated aJ-Råzi's aZ-Z/owf In 
1279 and tbn-Jailah^s Ta^wlrri al-AåJdn, medies'^ai Eiirope was 
ehiefly indebted for its knowledgeof Arabtc mcdicine, Thereby 
were the three main medical traditionSp Moslemp Jewish and 
Christian« at last broiight into a position where they could be 
amaJgamated. Tlirough these and simil ar trartslations severa! 
Arabic technical terms were Jntroduced in to European lan- 
guages, "'Julep*** (Ar. Juidåf from Pers. ^w/Æ^p rosc'watcr)^ for 
a medicinal aromatic drinks ^'rob'^ (Ar, ruåi^ for a conserve of 
inspissated fruit juice with honey; and "synip"® (Ar, a 

solution of sugar in water made according to an officin al formula 
and often mcdicated with $ome spcdal therapeutic^ may serve as 
an iilustratiDn. "Soda"^ which in medieval Latin meant headache 
and in the form loi/anum headache remedy^ comes uJtimately 
from Arabic fWi/ef p splitting pain in the head. Certain medical 
terms were trans!ated» as were certain malhematical terms, 
'^Dura mater'' and ''pia mater^^ are Latin translations of Arabic 
aJ-umm dI~jd^yaA (the coarse mother) and al-umm 
(the tbin mother) respectively. Among severai chemical terms 
which passed into European languages through Latin from 
Arabic works ascribed to Jabir ibn-Hayy'ån and other Moslem 
alchemists« we may note ''alcohol”*^ *^alembic*\* '^alkali*' (s/- 
''^antimony**,^ "aludel”«* ^Vealgar"'^ and 
The crowning achievement of the inteJleetim! eJass of Arabs 

1 Tht Eur^Cal part waj doac info Ladn by b, dudplc of Coniit>ntinc> John the 
Snji&oca (1040*1103), a Salc^mitiu] pfayxÉciim. See p. 34^7! below, p. 663. 

* Fctf "iherbct" m »bore* p. 335. 

* Ar. whcnce Enj;. pOixibJy hIh COltltiS, 

^ Ar, ni-tMbiify onipiuIEy tjr. ^ Af . of Gn ort^n. 

* Ar. Ticacli. "* Ar. rdåj al-gådr^ "the pawder of the ave^*. 

*■ Ar^ rftpm Skn 
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in Spain was in the realm of philosophic thought. Here they^ 
foimed the last and strongest link in the Chain which transmitted 
Greck philosophyi aa transmuted by thcm and thcir £ astern 
co-reJigionistSi to the Latin Wcit^ adding their own contributionj 
espccsalJy in reconciling faith and rcasortp religion and science. 
To the Moslcm thSnkera Aristotle was truth, Piato was trutb^ the 
Koran %vas trulh; bul truth most be one. Henee arosc the neecs- 
sity of harmoniring the three* and to this task they addressed 
themselves, The Christian scholastics were faced by the same 
problemp but their task was rendered more difhcult by the 
aceumulatjon of dogmas and myslertes in their theology. Phito- 
sophy as developed by the Greeks and monotheistic religion as 
evolved by the Hebrew prophets were^as noted abovCjthe richeat 
legades of the ancient West and of the ancient East+ It is to the 
etemal glor)' of medieval Moslem thinkers of Baghdad and 
Andalusia that they rcconciled thesc two currents of thought and 
passed them on harmoni red in to Europe, Their con tri bution was 
One of first magnirudcj considering its effeet upon sciemific and 
philosophic thought and upon the theology of later times. 

This influx into Western Europe of a body of new ideas^ 
mainly phito^phic« marks the beginning of the end of the 
*^Dark Ages" and ihe dawn of the seholastic period. Kindled 
by contact with Ar ab thought and quickened by fresh acquaint- 
ance with ancient Greek lore, the interest of Europeans in 
scholarshlp and philosophy kd them on to an independent and 
rapidly developing intéikctual Ufe of their own, whose fruhs 
we still enjoy. 

Amon g thcearliest philosophers of Arabic Spain was Solomon 
ben-GabiroI* {Avicebrorip Avencebrol)^ a Jew, Solomon was 
bom at Malaga about t02t and died in Valencia about 105S. 
As the first great teacher of Neo-Platonism in the West* ben- 
Gablrdl b often referred to as the Jewish Piato. Like Lbn- 
Masarrah* bcfore him he was an advocate of the svstem of 

Æ 

philosophy fathered on Empedocles. A thousand years beforc his 
lime Platonie philo$ophy had been Oricntalized by Philo^ the 
Hellenistic Jewish pbUosopher of Alexandria, preparatory to its 
Christian]ration and Islamkationi and now in the form of Greco- 


* ^ukjmaii ibn-YA^ya Cf. p, Sg, 

• Sec Migutl AiEop y ttt ^ ^xV/æiw- 

(Mjuindp I9Z^). 
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Moslem philo&ophy it was rc-Occidentalized by ben-Gabirot and 
restored to Europc. Ben^Gabirors main work was VunåS' ai- 
flayåh (ibe fount of lifc).* Translated into Latin in 1150 a^ Fon^ 
it piaycd a part in medieval scholasticiam and ^nsp^^lc^d thc 
Frandstan school. 

The twelfth was the greatest century in the history of philo* 
sophic thonght in Moslem Spain. The century opens with abn- 
Bakr Muhammad ibn-Yahya ibn'Båjjah (Avenpacct Avempace)i 
philosophetp scicntistp physician, musidan and commcntator on 
Aristotle, who floiirished in Granada and Saragossa and died at 
FSs in 1138, Ibn-Båjjah wrote scvcral treatises on astronomy in 
which hc criticized PtoJemy*^s assumptions and thus prepared the 
way for ibn-Tufayl and al-Bitrfiji* Other treatises on materia 
medica which vvere qnoted by ibn-aJ-Baytar, and still others on 
mcdicine which excrted a powcrful influence over ibn-Rushd.* 
Bat his most important work, the only one extant besides a 
farewell letter to a friende U a philosophical treatise en titled 
Tadhir ai-Afuiazva^^id sQU^anit the négime of the 

5olitarv^)p which has beon pnesorved only in a Hebrew abstract. 
The aim of this book i$ to deiTEOnstrate how man unaidcd may 
attain to union w^ith the Active Intellectp and to tcach that the 
gradual perfeetion of the human spirit through union with the 
divine is the objcct of philosophy« Moslem biographers con- 
sidered ibn-Bajjah an atheist.^ 

Ibn'Båjjah^s philosophtc ideas w^ere carried a step further by 
abu-Bakr* Muhammad ibn-^Abd-al-Malik ibn-Ttjføylj" the 
Aristotelian phiJosopher who practised medicine at Granada and 
later became vizir and chief royal physidan to the Muwahhid 
abu-Ya*qub Yusuf (1163-84)—a combination of funetions not 
unosaal in a Moslem state. In tt82 he resigned his position as 
cotiri physician and was succeeded by his younger philosopher- 
friend ibn-Rtishdj w'hom he had recommended to the caliph, 
These tw^o Jumlnaries shed imperbhable lustre on the court of 
the carly Muwabl;iidsp a dynasty puritanic in theology but liberal 
in its patron age of phiJosophy- Born in tlie firs t decade of this 

^ 1-lu sl-AåAiit^ hju edited ond tnuuLn«! tiy Stephen S* Wiu 
Ycirk, 19 * 1 ^ 

* ]hn;^DLbi‘U;fayb9*>ah, val. p. Éjip mak;« ibtl-Rlubd (h. ] 1^6) Ibo-EAjjah'ft papti, 

* Ibn-Khatlikiln, vol. p, 37a. * VVhctice hu LotihiK«! namc Abu^cer, 

* Ibn^-al^X^lkyl In xhD'aM'UfQyln’aKp vol. p. 7S. Cf. Iba-Bbi-Zaj'^VoL ip p. 135; 

ihu-KimUIklnp p. 467, 
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centuryi ibn^X^fayJ died m 1185 in the Muwa.hhid Capital 
Msarrake^h, where his second patron the Caliph abu-Yusuf 
aJ-MansQr (1184-^) attended the obsequies. His masterpiece 
Tvas an original philosophic romance entitled 
(the living one^ son of the vigiiant),^ whose undcrlying idea was 
that human capaclty unassisted by cxtemal agency may attatn 
to the knowledge of the hlgherworld and may find out by degrees 
its dependcnce upon a Supreme BeingK This story, one of the 
most delightful and original in the literature of the Middle Agcs^ 
was first translatcd into Latin by Edward Pococke, thcyounger 
(léyi)*’ and then into most European languages, including 
Dutch (1672), Russlan (igso) and Spanish (1934)- Some have 
sought in it an original of Robiffstm Cruf&e^, The theory it 
develops is evolutionary, Ibn-Tufayl borrowcd his characters* 
names from ibn*Sma*s short and lifelcss tale of the same ti ile, 
but drew his inspiration from earl ler authors beginning wrth 
aI~F£r£bi. 

The grcatcst Mosiem philosopher^ judged by his in fluen ce 
especially o%'er the West, was the Hispano-Arab astronomer, 
physician and Arieiotelian commentator abu-aUVValfd Muh am¬ 
mad ibn-Ahmad ibn-Rushd (AverroÆs). Ibn-Rushd was bom in 
Cotdova in 1126^ and belonged to a dbtinguished family w'hich 
had produced several theologians and qadb. In 1169-70 he 
himself was qadi of Seville and two years later of Cordova. In 
1182 he was called to Marrakesh by abu-Ya^qQb Yu$uf to 
replace ibn-Tufayl as court physician.^ Vusufs son and successor 
al-MansOr banished ibn-Rushd in 1194 on a suspicion of hcresy 
duc to his studies in philosophy, but later recaJled him to his 
Office in Marrakesh, wherc he died soon afterwards* on Decem¬ 
ber lOt 1198^* His tomb may still be seen there. 

Ibn-Rushd's chief contribution to medicinc was an eneyclo- 
pædie work entitled al-Ku/Ifydt* fi (generalities on 

medicinc), in which the faet is recognized thai no one is taken 
twicc with smallpox and the function of the retina is well under- 

^ Z.c. tbo inlencct of mim dcHv^d tmifk the dJvtnc intrtlKt. 

■ Thff tniiulatL€D wai publi^nl in Oxford togtther Wth ibe Ar. tcxl cdCtcd hf 
Edwojd Pococko, Lhc rider, Sovvrnl edidonj qf tbe Ar. ttxt App^mrod id Cairo nivd 
ConitoJatinoplc in 1299. Tbjcre u nnl^ one cnticttl editiflfl, thiit uf Lodti t^authier 
(Algttirt^ 1900; Bcirut, 1936) with a Fth tTjmilaition. 

* Itin-abi^tJftEybi'i^p voL ii, pp. 76-7; ibn-ftbi-SSiir*, vfil. i, pp. I 
bkån, toL iii, p. 467* 

* CqiTupCcd inio L. Cof/jjffl, nol folaiffli oEjTooloffLcally lo to eoUeetr 
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But Lbn-Rushd* th« physidaji^ wa3 entirdy cclipsed by 
ibn-Rashdj ihe phiLosopher and comintniator. His chicf philo- 
sophka] Work, other than his commentarics^ vvas his TaM/ul 
al-Ta/td/u^^ (the tncoherencc of the incoherence), a reply to al- 
Ghazzåli's attack on rationalism cntitlcd TaAa/ut it/-Fa/dst/aA 
(thc incobercnce of tho philosophcrs’), It was this work for which 
ibn-Rushd was bcst tuiown, and unfavourably in thc Mosicm 
World. In the Jewish and Christian worlds, howevcr, hc was 
known primarily as a commentator on Aristotle. A mediavaL 
commentator* wc should recalip was an author w^ho composed a 
scientiho or philosophtc work using some earlier writing as a 
background and framework. Accordingly ibn-Rushd"s com- 
mentaries ivcre a series of treatises using in part thc lities of 
Aristotle^s works and paraphrasing their eontents. As ibn-Rushd 
knew no Gretk he was content to re!y on translations made by his 
predecessors in Baghdad, His cbief commentaries on Aristotle 
w'ere a short /érni' {summary)^ an intennediate Ta/iAt^ (résumé) 
and a long Ta/sfr pr SAarA (commcntaryjp* Most of ibn-Rushd*5 
commentaries have been preserv'ed in Hcbrew^ translations or in 
Latin translations from ihe Hebrew, On ly a few have survi ved in 
Arabic and c ven these are generally in Hebrew script.* 

Last of the great Arabic-writing phiJosophers,^ ibn-Rushd 
produced no progeny in Islam. He belongcd more to Christian 
Europe than to Moslem Asia or Africa, To the West he bccame 
"the commentator"* as Aristotle was "the tcacher*\ Thougb 
using In most instances a Latin translation of a Hebrevr rendi- 
tion of an Arabic commentary iipon an Arabic translation of a 
Syriar translation of a Gteck original, the minds of the Christian 
schoolmen and scholars of medieval Europc were agitated by 
ibn-Rushd^s Aristotle as by no other author. From the end of the 
twelfth to the end of the sixteenth centur>' Averroism remained 
the dominant school of thought, and that in spile of the orthodox 
reaction it creatcd first among thc Moslems in Spain^ then 
arnong ihe Talmudists and fin ally among the Christian clergy, 

* Ed. Maurice Bouy^U (Bcifut^ ^93^). 

* Arutotclikn iLdd Nfl^PlAtonlc; fttated in hia oZ-Jf'^LldtT/aJt (Calro, 

* For ft COUspjctc! Ibt cowitU KrntK Rervnfi^ .IcnrcjAr htJ ind ed. 

(ParJj, iS6r)» jhpr 5&'79[i Sartioqi, /A/irvdW/r>M^ yo 3 . il, pp. ^5^61, 

* Hifl AWdi dl mumé of Arutntl«'i CaJtferuj, tuu; bren 

edtted by Mfttific« Bouypcs (B^riktp igyi). 

^ Or to quote Uftntr, " AtcitdIi die lL gnn comenlo feo^\ /^/rnr*, caqIq iy, 1 . 144. 
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Ibri*Rushd was a rationalist and claimcd the right to subniit 
cverything save thc rcvcaled doginas of faith to thc judgrntot 
of reason, but he was not a frec-lhinker or unbeliever. HU vicw 
of crcatioti by God was evoltitlonarj': not a matter of days but of 
etemity, Earlier Moslem Aristotelians had takeo for genuine a 
number of apocryphal works» inciuding some of NflO-Flatonic 
character; ibn^Rushd’s philosophy involi-^d a return to purer and 
more scientific Arfstotelianism. After being pui^d of objection- 
able matter by eedesiastical authoritics, bis writings became 
prescribed studies in the University of Paris and other institu' 
tions of higher leaming. With all Sis excellences and all the mis- 
conceptions coUected under its namct thc intcllectual movement 
initiated by tbn-Rushd continued to be a li ving factor in Euro¬ 
pean thought until the birth of modem experimental science, 

Por first place after ibn-Rushd among the philosophers of the 
age the only candidatc is his Jcwish contemporary and fellow 
Cordovan abu-Imran Musa Sbn-Maymun (Heb. Mdsheh ben- 
Maitnan,‘ L, Maimonides), the most fgipious of the Hebrew 
physicians and pKilosophers of ihe whole Arabic cpoch. Ibn- 
Maymun was bom in Cordova in njSi* but his fatnily left the 
country as a result of the Muwahbid persccutiort and acttlcd in 
Cairo about 1165. The claim of al-Qifti’ and ibo-abi-U?aybi*ah* 
that in Spain ibn-Maymun profcssed Islam in public but prac- 
tised Judaism in secrcl bas rccently been subjected to sharp 
criricism. In Cairo he becamc the court physician of thc cele- 
brated Salåh-al-Din and of his son al-Malik al-'Aila. From 
1177 on he held the chicf religions office of the Jewish com- 
munity* at Cairo, w-bere he died in 1204, In accordance with his 
will his body was carried by band over the route once taken by 
Moses and buried tn Tiberias, where his impretentious tomb is 
still visited by throngs of pilgrims. Ailing people among thc 
Jew^ of modem Egy-pt still scck their cure by spending the night 
in the underground chamber of the synagogue of Rabbi Mosheh 
ben-Maimon in Cairo. 

Ibn-Maymun distinguished himself as astronomer, theologian, 
physician and above all as philosopher. His medical science was 

‘ AUo refeind to M *'dje Mh«» cf hu time". A 

Jtwiih »ayins. "Ftum Moses lO M«» ihere wm nCM Uke Mosrt [ Mainionid»] , 
npiTss« thtf ettunent pcntiDa !ur hu* ever held ifi Jewjlh eitunfttiort- _ ^ ^ 

■ Hi* eight-hujijilralth aiuiiv<ri«J 7 wis obscnr^ii throughoat ihe åvilixcd wwfl 

• Pp. * VoL Mt p- 117. * Ar+ ra'f Hch. 
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the st^iidvd Gakniam of has lime dcrived from aURazi^ ibn- 
Sina and ibn-Zuhr and eniivencd by rational criticism based on 
person al observation. Ibn-MaymOn improved the method of 
tircumcision, ascribed hemorrhoids to constipationr prescribing 
for them a light diet predominantly vegetarian, and held ad- 
vanred ideas on hygiene* His most popular medical work was 

(aphorisEtts of medicine). His leading pbilo- 
sophical work hore the li tle Da/dlai irf ft ^ (the guide of the 

perplexcd); in this he iried to reconcile Jewish theology wtth 
Moslem Aris to teli anis m or, in broader termSp fajtb withreason. 
Prophedc visions he explained as psychicaJ experiences. To this 
extent at least he stood as the champion of selentific thotight 
against biblical ** fn ndamen tal i&m*^ and aroused ihe anger of 
conservadve theologtans, wbo referred to his book as J^a/d/aA 
(misguidancop error). His philosophic ideas rcsembled those of 
ibn-Riishd» tbough deveJoped independently* Like ibn-Rushd he 
knew no Grcck and depended eniirely on Arabi c translations. 
The theoiy of creadon which he propotindedp hot did not share, 
was the atomistic one as distingubhed from the twø ot hers held 
by the Arabic-wriiing thinkers, namely, the fundamentalist 
theory, whJch made God creator of everytbing, and the philo- 
sophical, which was Kco-Piatonic and Aristotelian. His works^ 
with one exceptionj were all written in Arabic^ but in Hebrew 
characters, and were scx)n translated jnto Hebrew and Ja ler in 
part into Ladn. The ir inSuence^ far-reachJng in space and time, 
was exerted mamly over Jews and ChnstianSp Down to the 
eighteenth centur>^ they remained the principal medium through 
which Jewish thought reached the Gentiles, Modem critics detect 
traces of that inAuence in the DominicanSp as attested by the 
Works of Alberlus Magnus, in Albertus* rival. Duns ScotuSp m 
Spinoza and even in Kant. 

The ruling mystic of the age was another Hispano-Arab, ibo- 
abu-Bakr Muh ammad ibn-*Ali Muhp-al-Dm i bn-* Ar abi,’ 
greatest speculadve genius of Islamic Sufrun^ Ibn-^'^rabi was 
bom in Murcia (Mursiyah) in I rdj and Aourisbed mainiy in 
Seville until 1201-2, when he made the holy pilgrimagei afler 

■ Edittfd in Hebrew cWactcn uid tmckikted tnl* Frrticli bj* Sakmon SSunk, 

3 »flU. (PanJ, 1S5S-6&3- 

» Jn tbe Tjat he h groeralty Ilmwh u iha-^^Ankhi to dutincviUi tiLm ftortv Mi 
fcUair cptintrymiB uuf tnujitioniit ubu-Bokr iha-al-'Artbt. Atn/cmg h£i hc 

bore inipiyin([ doctot ftmH Hatim il-JVi. 
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which he rCMtiained in the East till his deatb at Damascus in 
1240.^ Thcre his tomb, enshrincd in a mosque^ b still standing. 
The twclfth century witnciaaed in the East thc begiiinin;gs of a 
vast organiscation of Mosicm religious li Pc corrcsponding to the 
monastic orders in medieval ChristendoirtH and ibn-^Arabi, who 
represent cd the iUuministie {uArdff) or pseudo-Empedoclcani 
NcO'Platonic and panthebtic $chool founded by ibn-Masarrah 
and bcn-GabfroIp was the man to give thb Sufi movement its 
framework of speculative phllosopby* The greatest exponent 
of this school in the East waB al-Snhrawardi (f llQOt ^^hose 
Pcrsian origin and emphaab on the mctaphysica of light rcveal 
Manichaean-Zoroastrian influencc and whosé major work was 

(wjsdom of illumination), The illuminbtic 
school was so called becau^^Cp according to its mystica! theorj^ 
God and the worid of spirits should be interpreted as light and 
our process of cognition as an illumination from above through 
the intermediary of the spirits of the spheres.* To his foliowers 
ibn-'Arabi was ai-aJtånr^ the grand magten His 

system is embedded in an enortnous mass of vrritingSj* of which 
the most influential are aI-Ff4fuAdt ai-JfaAilyaÅ*^ (the Makkan 
revclations) and /’wrof (the bezels of wrse precepts). 

Il b in chapter 167 of the/Vi^/wheaded "Klmiyå^ahSa^adah*' 
(the alchemy of happi ness% which contains an esoterie allegory 
of the ascension of man to heaven^ and in anoiher work still 
unpublbhed^ entitlcd al-fsrd^ t 7 a Afa^drn al-Asra (the nocturnal 
journey toward the station of the Most Magnanimoua One), 
where he devclops the themc of the Prophet's ascension to the 
Bcvcnth heaven, that ibn-Arabi anticipates DanteJ 

In jurbprudence ibn-'Arabi nominal ly belonged to the Z^hlri 
(literalbt) school of hb compatriot ibn-Hazm* in matters of 
speculative belief he passed for a (esoterie); * in philosopbio 

theory he was a pantheistic monbtp as his doctrinc WiiAda£ 
al-tvujiiti (the unity of cxistence) jtistly proclaims him. His 
central theme was that things pre^xbt as uic^ (ayån fAååitdA) 

* -'lAyj/ Jiima R. JéWfft tCtucfligO± *9^7)^ P- 4^71 

Maqqonp VoL l+ p- 567^ KutuU, vot. iii p. Jal; ftl-Shi^ram, 

(Cnlr«p 1905). P- S- 

* CfwuU yijji KhntrAhp Tol. iii. pp. S7 
Kr. vol. lix (I 90 l)j pp-tij- 94 - 

* Of tht 3S9 wflrltji credited to him BrcNclcflmuui^ vol. If pp. 442-^, ^ M 

Histing at ihe prnent åaj^ “ Jftd tår, 4 (BQlaq^ 

* Voi, id, pp. 356'75i * S« bbovC:, p^ l M- * MaCtqafi, veL v pp- 569 
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in the knowledge of God, whencc they eman^ite and whithcr 
thcy return. Therc is no creation ex niAiU] the worJd is merely 
the outer aspect of God,^ who is its in ner aspect , Bctween the 
Essence and it^ attributes,^ i.e. God and the universe, thcre ia no 
real difference. Here Moslem mysticism passes in to pantheism. 
The divine manifests itsetf in the human, and the perfect man 

(al-insdn ai-kdmil} is» of course^ Muhatnmad. Muhammad is 

also the Åa/iT/taA^ the as Jesus was. The true mystic^ in the 
judgment of ibn-'ArabiT has but one guide, the in ner light, and 
will find God in all religions.^ 

The influence of the illuministic schooh whose greatest Spanbh 
representative ibn-'Arabi waSj is manifest not only in Persi an 
and Turkish Sufi circles^ but in the so-eaJled Augustinian 
scholastics such as Duns Scotus* Roger Bacon and Raymond 
LtdL* Another Murcian^ abn-Muhammad *Abd-al-lJaqq ibn- 
Sab^Tn (rir. I 2 ^ 7 '^ 69 )^ stood for the same type of thinking and 
writing as ibn-^Arabi. His pre-eminence in Sufi cirdes won him 
the cnviable tiUe Qu^b-al-Din (the pole of religion). But he is 
best known for the answens he wrote, *an al^As*i 7 aÅ 

(answers to the Sieilian questions), to the leamed 
questions on the e tem i ty of matter, the nature and immortality 
of the soul, the object of theoJogy and the like asked by Frederick 
11 of Hobenstaufen and tnmsmittcd by the Muwahhitl ^Abd-al- 
Wahid aURashid (t 252-42). Ibn-Sab^m^ who was then residing 
at Ceuta, answered at some length in tenns of Islamic onhodoxy 
and offered to set the Christian emperor of Sicily right in a 
persona! interview. In the meantime he refused the reward of 
money which accompanied the questionnaire. Ibn-Sab'ih's other 
leading work is Aj^rdr ai^^IikmaA al-AfaeArt^yaA (the m^'^teries 
of illuministie philosophy), still unpubhshed. Hc was one of the 
rare Moslems In hislorj' who committed suicide, and that by 
opening a vein in his wrisE whilc sojournlng in Makkah.^ 

^ Lbn-'AnibE, TarJumJtt pL aciI tr. NkchoEion {Loadi>ii^ 1911)1 

PP* 

* Tbii gneatexfc fif the Sufi pocti^ jolul-EiI-DÉa aJ^RuaUj who died tonv thirtr yctn 
after ibn^^^Anbi, na^ Hnktd to iht ialttr thmuiisb tinr of iljca'''AjabiV pupiU,. 

"In hil £I /lf*rm AxSo dcrclapi thE tKm 

MfislfitD Sufiim aj rtpre^ent^ by ibn^^Aratd wa« cotitcimLily u£t{M 3 tucicHul]r ui 
imitatifii? fif ChriftUn nionutic myvddimh 

*• Sliti onpoWiibed- See M- Aman, Aria^-Sitnla $-“ 7 ^ 

pp. S 73 - 7 ; la /ifurma/ iee, 5 , tdL i ( 1 ^ 53 )^ PPk J40"74. S« nUo A. F, 

Mehr«n, Åw. «/+ tdL mt pp« 341^54- 

* Kutubv, TCkl. \t p* 31 fi- 
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In the process of transmJtting^ the tr^j^ures of Arabic emdiUon 
in to the Westj. Toledo, which rnaintained its position after the 
Christian conquest in 1085 as an important centre of Islamie 
learning* acted as the main channci. Here through the initiative 
of Archbiihop RajTiiond I (l 126-51) *tro5e a regular sthool for 
translation. In it a series of transla tors flourished from about 1135 
to 1284. Scholars wtre attracted from variotis parts of Europe* 
including the British Isle&p whcnce hailed Michael Scotand Robert 
of Chester** In 1145 Robert made the first translation of ai- 
Khw 5 ri£mi^ algebra; in 1145 he had completed with Hermann the 
Dalmatian for Peter the Venerable the first Latin translation of the 
Koran, 1 1 was also in Toled o that the first school of Oriental studies 
in Europe was eatablishedp in 1250, by the Order of Preachers 
with a view to preparing missionaries lo Mosterns and Jews* 

Th e na me of Adel ard of Bathp who b said to have visited Spain 
at this time, is oneof the greatest in English science before Roger 
Bacon, After sojourriing in Sicily and Syria Adclaiid turned into 
Latin in 1126 the astronomical tables of al-Majrili^ which were 
based on tho$e of aJ-Khwariimt and inciuded tables of sines- 
Hc translatcd a number of other mathematical and astronomical 
treatises and became the first of a long line of Englbh Arabists. 
The Scotsman Michael Scot £a, one of the founders of 

Latin AverrobmT studied and worked in Spain before becoming 
court astrologer to Frederick II of Sicily. In Toledo he translated 
among sweral other works al-Bidiiji^s astronomyp ai-I/ay^a/i, 
and Aristotlc*s De^orh mttnJo with ibn-Rushd’scommentary; 
in Sicily he translated other Arabic books which hedcdicatcd to 
Frederick. The most important of these was ibn-Stna^s version 
of Aristotle's zoology^ Avteenne d€ animaliåus^^ But 

the most prolific of rhe Toledan translators was Gcrard of 
Cremona^ %s‘ho before his dcath in 1187 had rendered into Latin 
aJ-Farghåni*s version of Ptolemy*s Aimag€Si^ al-Faråbi^s com- 
ment ary on Aristotle, Euclid's ÉlttntHis and various treatises of 
Aristotle, Galen and Hippocrates—in all se ven ty-one Arabic works. 

As wc have seen, Jcw^s, both orthodox and converted, playcd 
a major role in this w'ork of translation. One of the earlJest among 
them was Abraham ben-Ezra of Toledo (f r 167)^ a dlstinguished 
biblical commentator who translated two treatises on astrology 

^ S« Ch:irlci H_ Itukkin, Studia « ik* Hutéfry ef ÅftdiiåcPoJ jnid cd. 

(Camkrid^;?, 1917), ch. i. 
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by his earlicr co-rdigionist of the Måshå^ailah^ Cf 3 ^ 5 )- 
He also translatcd al-BirQnPs commKJitary on al'Khwarizmi's 
tables. Bern-Ezra's contemporarj', Jahn of Seville (Joannes 
HispaJcnabi Corrccily “'Hispaniiji”, of Spain), a Chrbtian con- 
vert from Judaisto^ flotirished in ToJedo about l l3S“Sj under 
the patronagc of Archbishop Raymond and trans!ated works on 
arithmetic, astronomy and astrotogyp medicine and philosophy 
by al-Farghånip abu-Ma^shar, aUKmdip ben-Gablrol and aU 
Ghazzåti. Of these the most important was al-Farghini "3 
astronomy. John presumably translated from Arabfc into ihe ver- 
naculafp Castilian, and an associate put the Castilian into Latin. 

By the closc of the ihirteenth century Arabk science and 
philosophy had bcen transmittcd to Europep and Spain’^ work 
as an intcrmcdiary was done. The intellectua! avenue leading 
from the portals of Toledo through the Pyrenees wound its 
vvay through Provence and the Alpine passes^ into Lorrame^ 
Gertnany and Centrai Europe as well as across the Channe I 
into England.* Among the citics of Southern France deservung 
mention are Marseilles, where Raymond in \ l40drew up planet- 
ary tables based on those of Tokdo; Tnulousej where Hermann 
the Dalmatian completed in 1143 al-Majrili's translation of 
Ptolemy^s Planispåtertum; Narbonne^ where Abraham ben- 
Ezra translatcd 5 n iJ6o al-BirOni's commentary on aLKhwå- 
rizmi^s tables; and Montpellier* which in the thirteenth century 
became the chief centre of medical and astronamica! studies in 
France. In eas^tern France Cluny* whose famous abbey housed 
a number of Spanish monks^ was during the twelfth century' a 
significant focus for the diifusion of Arab learning. Its abhotp 
Peter the Venerable^ sponsored (1141-3) the first Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Koratij besides vaiious pamphlets directed against 
Islam^ Arabic science, introduced into Lorraine (Lotharingta) 
in the tenth century'* made that region a centre of scienlific 
influence in the folio wing two centurics. Lt*^ge, Gorre and 
Cologncp among other Lotharingian cities^ providi:!d the most 
fertile soil for the germi nation of Arab leaming. From Lorraine 
it radiated into other parts of Germany and was transported 

^ Mcndcm«! in FtAnii, p. * Sti belvw, p. 605. 

* The Snt book priaEcd In En^Inml, TAf anif p/ får PAifif- 

iiuinl hy AVilliani CaxUm at Wcstmlnstcr in. I477p wa« Uixed Citi an Antbw 
original^ J^mAåfAr af-f/iAam vtf^J/ø^au'a by a Syr^Egyptiolii prinse 

ftbu^nJAVofi* Mulxuhihif iba-Fitikj X 03 J. 
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into Norman England by men born or educated in Lorraine^ 
Embas^ies between German kings in the north and Moslem 
rulers in Spain were frequcnt and intellectually fruilfuL As early 



/V#pv Aift. Ifitfvty ff ^ Ca-. 


P AV ILION IN THE CO URT OF LIONS, ALHAM BRA, G RAN ADA 

^ 953 Otto the Great^ king of the Germans^ sent a$ an envoy a 
Lotharitigjan monkp John by name^ who resided in Cordova 
for nearly three years, probably leamed Arabic and brought 
back with htm sdentific: manuscripts+^ Thus did Spanlsh Arabic 
learning permeatc aJl Western Europe* 

L -'VitA JohuinU atttMiis Goiwoiii'^ G, PcrLc^ Si^uum*H(a CirmftnitM 

rtrutn »ol. nr, pp. 3J7*77* 
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The Arabs in Spam ciirried on almost aJJ the mi nor and practical M™ 
arts dcvclopcd by Mosli^ms in other lands. In metal-work* 
in vol ving dccoration^ raising patterns in reliefor cngraving them* 
mlaying with gold and silver* and inscribing charactcrs, the 
Hispano-Moresqne school oxcelled^ One of the earliest sped- 
mens is a relic of Hishåm II (976“too9) preserved on the high 
altar of the Cathedral of Gerona in the form of a wooden casket 
sheathed with silver-gilt plating patterned in r^pmssé with 
scrolUlike foliation. It bears an Arabic inscription atating that 
Jt is the Work of two craftsmenp Badr and Tarif, and waa made 
for a courtier of at-PIakam li (961-76) as a present for the heir 
apparent^ Hisham. In metaJ-work such as cutlery* sword blades 
and astrolabes Tolcdo and Sevjlle^ were especially noted. Ncxt 
to damascene blades^ toledos had the hnest temper and the 
greatest elastidty. The astrolabci an astronomical instrument 
of ancient Grcek invention p was p^erfeeted by the Moglems and 
introdiiced into Europe in the tenth centtiry^ Besides fts use to 
determine the hour of prayer and the geographical position of 
Makkaht the astrolabe was invaluable to mariners for nautical 
obser\'3tions and vvas a necessaxy adjunet of the astrologer^s 
equipment. In ihc stot7 told by the tallor tn the Araåian Æg/tfs 
(no. 29), the glib barber exasperates his customer by trying to 
Hnd with an astrolabe the precise moment auspicious forshaving, 

A properly executed astrolabe is a beantiful work of art. 

Enamelling found no high favour with Mo$Iem melaUworkerSp 
but in the application of coLoured glazes to earthenware. Moslems 
were from an early period pasl masters. Valencla w'as the Moslem 
centre of this industry in the West. The importation of ils pro- 
duets laid thc foundation of the pottery industry at Poitiers. 

^ Sp. a/kajsf jciTcIj il rtoin Ar. 

* QcTkEmll^ i:iu3ini bj ditititKnuni', fniiti Eiir&pflin wodation ot tlie wi^trk with 
Damucui^ * vol. p. ri4. 
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In the fiftcenth centnry we find imitations of this Moslcm pottery 
produccd as far north as HoEJand. From Spain the industry was 
meanwhile introduced into Italy^ Ils influence is notkeable in 
thc laler Spanish vcssels^ wlth thejr psetido-Arabic inscriptlons 
and Christian heraldic deviccs. In other forms of ceramicSj as 
wdl as mosaics, especially tile and blne faTcncen the Spanish 
Moslem school distinguished itself- The various kinds of ooloured 
ti les still favouritcs in Spain and Portugal are a Icgacy from 
the Arabs, as the name asutejo'^ snggests^ In fhe eyes of modern 
eoJJectors the Mudejar lus tre pottery ranks only below the 
Chinesc- Exquisite pottery was manufactured in Toledo and 
Cordova as early as the third qu arter of the cleventh century, 
after which Calata^md {QaJ^at Ayynh)^^ Malaga and above all 
Manises in Valencia beeame famous for this ware. In the 
manufaetnre and eolouring of glass, howevcTt Spain coutd not 
compele with Syria^ 

In the development of the sumptuous texdle arts whlch made 
the Arahic-speaking peoples the leading fabric-makers and silk 
mercers in the medievaj world, the Arabs of Spain had a sharc^ ^ 
but in carpet-making Spain ofFered no serious eompetirion to 
the Eastern, espccialty Persian, market, Cordova was a qentre 
of the weaving industry. AJmerfa is said to have had four 
thousand cight hundred looms.* Just as al-Maw5.il exported to 
Italy the fabric known there as ntuss^hrta, whence Our "mushn'V 
and BaghdSd supplied the same market with the rich silk cloth 
bearing the Italianized name and with the silken 

canopies^ ‘'*faaldachin^\^ suspended over the aJtars in many 
Western churches^ so did Gran ad a in Jater times supply the 
European dress shops with gren adines* Such Oricntal silk 
tcxtiJes* with their rich coloiiring and floral and geomelrical 
designs, were in limited demand for church vestments, for 
wrappmg rcLics of saints^ and for anstocratic and royal robes* 
As the importation of finety wrought slufis from Moslem lands 
inereased in Europe, Western enterprise saw fn this industry a 
potential source of wealth and began to set up looms in various 

^ Afr S« Maqqjui, tdI, i, p, 124. 

■ tdrUi, (Liydcn) ^ p, 1IJ9. 

* Ibci^I,i[LwqAt, p, p. 44, L fi; p, 13; Maqqiirii^ 

vd, pp. 113*4. 

* Mhqqiiri, vol. i, p. 

^ S« IkIdw. p, 668. ■ Sk abovp^ pp^ 4JJ-3: p. 66S. 
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centres of France and Italy, [n theaeearly factories some Moslcm 
workmen were undoubtedly at first employcd. 

As in metal- and gla^s-work^ pottery, architecture and other 
departmcnts of decorativc arti so in tcjctiles wc have between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centurifts numerous examples of 
European work bearing thc stamp of Islamic style. In faet, as 
early as the twelfth qentury the adoption of Islamic designs by 
European weavers became frecjuent, 
and from thal time on we have mimer- 
oms illustrations of the use of mean- 
Jngless imitation of Arabic script 
merely for dccorativc purposes. We 
should also remember that in Spaiti» 
and to a greater extern sn Sicil>% 

Orientai workmen lingered long after 
Islam had recededj hence the com- 
bination of Christian and Islamfc 
elements in the forms of art and 
architcclure known as M udej ar and 
the Islamic features in the Sidlian art 
and architec tirre of the Norman pertod- 
M udej ar workmen exccil ed in wood- 
work^ pottery and lextIles. To this day 
the Spanish carpenter uses in his 
trade words that are largely Arabic, 

In ornament exccuted in relief the 
Spanish Arab carvers and modellers 
foliowed the samesj'slcm of design rhat 
governed their practice in flat surface decoration and Other modes iraria 
of technital expression. In the tenth centtir>' a schooi of ivory- 
carvers centred at Cordova and produced many beautiful caskets 
and boxes made partly or wholly of iv’ory and decoraied with 
carved, inlaid orpainted ornaments, Some of the ornaments re¬ 
presented musical performances and hunting-scenes illustrating 
the use of animal forms as a deccH'ati ve motiC Such containers were 



C*M 

CARVED IVORY CASKET 

^flldc fn Cordova^ A.p. mxI 
mrw in the M Ueco Arq 

Madrid 


□ften used a$ jewel cases and perfume or sweetmeal boxes, The 
inscriptions ihcy bear indicate that they were often intrnded fnr 
gifts^ One of the hnest examples of this work is a cylmdrical 
casket made in A.H. 353. (q64)t as the inscription round the 
domed lid readsj for the Caliph al-flakam II as a gift to hts wife^ 
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The sides are entirely covered with palmettes in addition to pea- 
cocks and other birds. 

All monuments of rdigipus art in Spain have pcrlshcd with 
the exception of one of the earZicst and grandest, the great 
Mosque of Cordova. The foundaljon was laid by "Abd-al-Rah“ 



^iNXl'p j/nU 


INTERIØR OF THE.OREAT MOSQUE OF CORDOVA 

man I in 786 on the sitc of a Christian church which was origin¬ 
ally a Roman lexnple.^ The main part of the mosque was com- 
pletcd in 793 by his son Hisham I, who added the square 
min aret i The Spanlsh minarets foltowed the African style, which 
w'as of Syrian origin (abovoi p. 45 3 )* Additions to the Cordova 
mosique w*cre made by IfishåTn's successors, Tw^elve hundr^ 
and ninety''three calumns^ a veritable forestå supported its roof. 
Brass tanterns made from Christian bells’ illuminated the build- 
ing. “One chandelicr held a thousand Jights; the smallest held 

Srt aberWk pp, 506^. ■ Cf. ftbov«, p. 533. 
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twelvc/^^ For thc dekoration of the buiidmj^ Byzantine crafts- 
men were employed^ as they may have been employcd in the 
Umayj^ad mosques of Syria,* Eighty thousand gold pieecs from 
the spoils of the Goths were spent on the stniclure by Its 
fotinder, Enlargements and repairs were made on it down to 
al-Hajib aUMan^Cir (977-1000)^ Today it ta a cathcdral to the 
Virgin of ihc Assumption. 

Of the secular monuments the Alcazar^ of Seviile and the 
Alhambra of Granada^ w ith their profuse but graceful decora- 
tions^ are the most superb remains. Of MadTnat al-Zahrå^p now 
called Cordoba la Vieja, built by ^Abd-al-RahmSn III and his 
successors with columns impoiied from Rome, Constantinople 
and Carthage* very J i ttic has beeti left to show its former spten- 
dour. It is noteworthy that the caliph aet up over the gateway a 
statue of his favourite coneubine, w^hose name the palace bore, 
hie is, moreover, saJd to have brought for it from Conatantiiiople 
a fountain decorated with human figuresF On the occasion of the 
Berber revolt of loto the Madfnah was sacked and set on ifire. 

Abdut the same time the similarly named villa of al-Mansur, al- 
Madinah al-Zåhirah, which lay to the east of Cordova, was Jike- 
wise destroyed by the Berbers and has now entirely disappeared. 

The oldest part of the Alcazar of Seville was built by a 
Toledan archifeet for the Muwabbid governor in u 99-1200. 

It was restored in the Moslem style by Mudejar workmen for 
King Peter the Cruel in 1353 and was tised until a few years ago 
as a royal residence, Among the many Alcåzars in Cordova, 

Toledo and other Spanish towns* thb of Se ville is the most re- 
nowned and the only one survi ving. Se ville boasts another 
Muwabbid monument, the Giralda tower, originally the minaret 
of the great mosque. Erecled in 1 184^ this minaret was decorated 
w ith cusped arcading^ anticipating I ater Gothic tracer)'. 

The H i spano-Moslem system of decoration reached its cuh AHumtm 
minating point in the Nasrfd palace Alhambra,’^ This acropolis 
of Granada, with its excessive decoration in mosaics, stalactites 
and inscriptions, w as conceived and construcled on so extensive 
and magnideent a scale that it has been accepted as ihe last 

^ MTj^r, cd. Zftkii wJ, i C^niro, 

t9^yhp. 212. 

* Cf. ab<n«. pp, 3^4* 3^5:* ■ Fw ctymolegj' ■« above, p. 107* n. z. 

* Fdt the bcit caiuuk the lUiutmtiont In Alb«rt F. Calvert, Tåf 

A/Asmåra, ed. 
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word in snch w'orkmanship. Begun by Muhammad I abGhålib 
about 1248^ it& conslruction was complf^tcd by 






A GlréiUim*r **Tkt ^ Jjr £amritsj ^ iå^ CUrMs:4^^ jp*råt 

THE HALL Of THE AMBASSADORS IN THE ALCAzAR, SEVILLE 

CD^Durcd tilc* rtfpmcQlidg Zkludcjij: workmamhip 


Yusuf 033J-S4) and by his successor Mubanunad V al^Ghani 
(*3S4“9)* Most of the inierior docoration is ascribed by the 
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i nscript ions on the walls to abu-aJ-^ ajj Sj. The most ceJebrated 
portion is tho Court of Lions, fn thc centre of this court twelve 
m ar bie liom stand in a eircie, eaeh spouting a jet of water from 
its mouth. Aniong ihc surrounding profusion of dekoration these 
lions, togcther with the ceiling of the so-ealJed Hall of Justide, 
are the most important monuments of art. The dciling depicts 
scenes painted on leathcr iJlustrating tales of chivalry and hunt¬ 
ing episodes, besides ten rulers seated on an oval bench, Certain 
insenpttons embody ahGhalib’s motto^ ma-Ia tiia Al/dk 

fbut there is no conqueror olher than Alfah); others^ employed 
for decorative purposes onlyp are represented as addressing the 
\^isitor in their funetion of ornament. 

The horseshoe form of arch^ which beeame characteristte of THduch 
Western Moslem architecture, was represented in northem Syria, 
Ctesiphon and ot her places even before Islam. The poinied arch^ 
which later bccame the distinetive feature of Western Gothic 
architectiirep appears first in Islam in the Umayyad Mosque 
of Damascus and Qu^ajr *Amrah.* The ro und horseshoe 
variety was used at the Umayj'ad Mosque of Damascus. This 
last type, whith in the West became known as the Moorish arch, 
undoubtcdly cxisied In Spain before the Arab conqucstp but it 
was the Spanish, more particularly the Cordovan Moslems p who 
reaJized ita structural and decorative possibilities and adopted 
it generally- Another contri budon of Arab Cordova, which was 
truly original, was the system of vauldng based on intersecting 
arches and visible intersecting ribs. 

These and other architecturaJ features devdoped at Cordova 
were carricd to Toledo and other centres in the north of the 
peninsiila by Mozarabs. Here by merging of Christian and 
Moslem traditions arose a definite s tyle characteriaed by almost 
regular usc of the horseshoe arch and the vault. In the hånds of 
Mudejar workmen this mixed art attained great beauty and 
perfeetion and bccame the Spanish national stylc- Mudejar 
Work is still to bc seen all over the country, The Spanish language 
has preser^'ed sc veral arch i teet ural terms whtch attest an Arabic 

origin^* 

*■ Scc ftbove, p. 4 E^. Cf BvEIh 9 , I 3 p p|. y, Lrøniifdl 

Woolley, TAt 5 jiPr/rrW (OxfoTd, pp, 3^7- 

' E.g-z ad&gvim {Ar. pawg (Afih a/-åAit4maÅ), cupbaant- 

dÆduiiY, Pg. simmfl (Ar. buUder; Tg. (Ar, 

urhcacf! Enf. ftJeorve)^ bedroom; (Ar. d/'dfVnfoi), Eraigqklwgi 
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The comcr-stonc of Sp^ish musical art was laid by Zir>'åb^ 
a disciple of thc MawsDL school of Ba^hdid. Ziryåh arrivcd in 
S22 iri Cordova, where his knovflcdge of more songs than an jr 
Other artist, his mastery over the physical Sciences, his fnagnctlc 
personality and his refiried man ner and ready wit made him the 
social model.* It was at Cordova under the patronage of *Abd-ab 
Rahman II that Zlr^'ab^ who haa abo been credited vvith sub- 
stituting eagles* talons for wooden plectra, added a hfth string 
Eo the lu te and opened a school vvhich becamc thc conservatory 
of Andalusian music, Othersehools foilowed in Seville, Toledo, 
VeJencia and Granada. 

After Ziryåb, abu-al-QSlsim ^Abbas ibn-Firnas (f 888) is 
given the krgest share of credit for introdueing Oriental music 
into Spain and popularizing it. To hb ingenuity is ascribcd thc 
discoverj' of making glass ^Trom stones'\ as well as the constme- 
tion in his home of a sort of planetarium where one could see 
stars, clouds and even lightning* Ibn-Fim^ was the first man in 
Arab history to make a setentifie attempt at flight. His flying 
cquipment consisted of a suit of feathers with wings, whieh, we 
are told, carried him a long distance in the air^ When he alighted, 
howe\"erp hc hurt hinaself bccause his suit was not pro vided with 
a lail.* The musical ihcory and practice introduced by Ziiy^ib 
and i bn* Fir nas wcrc naturally the Perso-Arabic, but gradually 
this system gave way to the G reck and Pythagorean theories as 
Works from Greek were tranal ated into A ra bit. 

In general the estern Moslems proved themselves more 
addicted to the sw'cet art than their Fastern co-religionists. By 
the eleventh century the music of Andalusia had almost paled 
the farne of Baghdåd. Al rhat time Sevillc under the 'Abbådids, 
who for a short period also ru led Cordova, bccame the centre of 
thc music, song and other gaieties which we usually associate 
wiih thc Moors in the smiling plains of Andalusia. One of thc 
AbbadidSp aUMu^tamid (1068-^1),^ was not only a gifted poet 
but also a singer and performer on thr lute, The ‘Abbidid 
Capital bccame famous for its manufacture of musical instru- 

?|f. { Ar* alTu(^'^gA\, fEnt ™f; (Ar_ ihe iiktrU])^ 

ogw. On ijsddån D+ LmpaMla 4 t f YflflEuaa, Gfajam 

dr CT. R. Dnir mnå. W. H. 

EtLc^liTuna, CUtiin'rr d*i mafj ri pijrta^aii dcriidj dr JCkd ed. 

(LeyilrfiK i St&j]!; a/-AitdAdÅåm m ibn-J p- 33 * j 1 - r^i, 

« S« hWf, p. 514, i Maqijiiri, yul ir, p- 254^ 
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fiientS;, in which it dcveloped an export trade. From the Murablt 
pmod we have from the pen pf the philosopher ibn-Båjjah 
(f i 13S), who flourished at Scvillc and a treatise on mustc^ 
now lost, which waa as mueh appreciatcd in the West as al- 
Faråbi's work in the East. To annther ph i losop lier* ibn-Sab^in 
(t 1269) of the Mtiwahhid periode we owe a discussion of rdated 
musical notes catted Kitdå a/^Adwdr of which a 

solitary copy is preser\^ed in Cairo,^ In the course of a debate^ 
held in the presén ce of the third MuwahhJd sovereign^ aUMan^ur 
(1184-99), between ibn-Rushd and abu-Bakr Muhamni^ad ibn- 
Zuhr, on the relative excellences of Seville and Cordova, ibn- 
Rushd, argu in g Cordova's casen made this illuminating remark: 

know not what you are talkJng' aboutr bul one thing ! do 
know: When a scholar dies in Seville and his estate wants his 
books sold, the hooks are eajried to Cordova, when? a markel is 
found. But when a musician dies in Cordo^'a his instruments are 
cairicd to Seville for sale."* 

As the Christian population accepted the lyrtc modeb of ihe influcKi^ 
Moslems* Arab songs grew popular throughout the peninsula. turojw 
Moslem musicia ns flourished at the courts of the kings of Castile 
and Aragon« Long after the faJl of Granadap Moorish dancers 
and singers continued to entertain the natives of Spain and 
Portugal.* The recent researches of Ribera^ tend to show rhat 
the poputar music of Spain in faet of all soulK- 

westem Europe^ in and after the thirtcenth cenlury, Jike the lyric 
and historical romance of that region, is to be traced to Anda- 
liisian and thence through Arabic to Persiaoi Byaantine and 
Greek sources. Even as philosophy and mathematics andmedicine 
travelled from Greece and Rome to Byzanttum, Persfa and 
Baghdad, ihen to SpaJn, and ihence to ail Europe, so did scveral 
phases of musical theory and practice. Many of the instruments 
shown in ihc eariy Spån bh minia I ures and even some of the 
per formers are of un mis taka ble Mosiem origin^ 

Some of the carly Spanbh miniatures show Arab musicians 

'' Ahmad TnrmiQr in vol. xjniii p. JI4. 

* h pp- 

^ Tht Slomi dance dT En|;la.Tid, a 5 ihé flame iudicatdi l» cf Mtra-nih origfti, 

^ /ItiUfna Jr /a mnisira Jraåt ^ tit i/r^Mrntia Im rz/^aArf/d 

19^37); tM JiftfieMi Ara^i atiJ SpmMt SAmjf f 4 dr /etf Er, And 

ahr^ ÉlcAiMar llaguc oLod Markm (SLnnfard UEUVmitr, 1939), «p. c:b, xii- 

DutriMtattiJt vel. pp. 3 * 174^ 
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playing a game of chess.^ Spanish pro vides the 5 rst description 
of the game in a European language and that fn a work of 
AJfonso Xp®^ king of Castilc and Leon from 1252-82 and the 
grcatcst apofitlc of Moslcm learning in Christian Spain. Alfonso 
was the man respons i ble for t hat great colkction of poctiy^ 
Canlfgas Santa Maria^ ihc music of whlch, according to 
Ribera, was of Moslem-Andalusian ortgin. Besides rhiscollection 
and the astronomical Alfonsine tables, this monarch compiled a 
code of laW3 which boars traces pf T$]amic induence and which 
has bceome the basts of Spanish jurisprudence. 

Reference has already been made to Ara bie pætical influence 
in the troubadours^ who resembled Arab singers not only in 
sentiment and character but also in the very forms of their 
minstrelsy. Certain titlcs whjch these Proven^al singers gave to 
thetr songs arc but translations from Arabic tilles- Adel ard of 
Bath, who studied music at Paris, wa$ probably the translator 
of a!-Khwårizmi*s mathemalical treat ise aa Lih£r ysagagarum 
Åhhorumi^ which comprised a seclJon on music. This treatise 
was, therefore* One of thefirst to mtroduce Arab music into the 
Latin worid. In Adelard's days^ the first half of the twelfth een- 
tury, the Arabs were aJready in possession of several ancient 
Greek treatises on music as well as some most important original 
Works by al-Kindi* al-Fårabij ibn-Sina and ibn-Bajjah. Before 
the end of the century many of thesc original works had become 
knowm in Europe through Latin translations made at Tolcdop It 
Ls signiheant that in this same period a new principlc appears in 
Christian European music^ the principle thal notes have an exact 
time valuc or ratio among themselves. The first to give an ex- 
position of this mensural music or measured song was the el usi ve 
Franco of Cologne 1190). His notation, caUedthe Franconian 
notation, is not essentially different from our own. Under the namc 
tqa ^ rhythm> this same measured music had formed a constituent 
part of Arab music for at Jeast four centuries prior to Franco's 
age and was fully described by al-Kindi (fl- S70; above, p. 370). 

* Sp, {formerJy Pg, aI) dcliv«! Uom Ar. 

whicB ia boiTQWfd fn>m Perx. Abovtr p. 3^9. PUyin^ eajds væis 

eichtT of Arab wiKin or tronsmUlcd to Europ« by Arnb«^ Sp. 1 xatA, fot 

plAying C!Utl, f^Otnci frem Ar. jtJVjA (jplrvcnior) npfescnlHl on q. ^ti^nlliHcciiiiErr 
puk now in bt»nbu 1 . L. A. Mnycn Bul/tlitt dr r/HJfifUf 
CWrwfd/r, vol. HKX¥|ii 11939), pp. llj 

■ For illiutmioD ocmiuJt Jdtm G. Whitc, El trafad& dé ajtdrtt dti d, AUmSfi 

tJ dr/ ane isSj (Ldpu^^ *^^ 3 ), pi' 
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After Frattco’u time there appeared a treatise ascribed to John 
of Garland dealing with oehitus, i,e. rhythniic mode. The term 
ochetus ia probabJy a transformation of Arabic JqiCåt (pi. of iqåf). 

Mensural music waa probably the greatest but certainly not 
the oniy contribution tht Arabs made in this branch of know- 
Jedgc. Two of the instruments that have aided most in the pro- 
gress of the art of music, the lu te (Ar. al-tid, through Sp, laiid) 
and the rebec (Ar. ra^åå,^ through Sp. raitl), were introduced 
in to Western Europe by Arabs. The rebec or ribibe, a favourite 
instrument with Chauccrj may be counted as one of the pre- 
cursors of our viglin. Rahtta is still the ordinary word used in 
Portugal for a violin. Other instruments in the peninsula with 
names derived from Arabic are the old trumpet aiiafil (Fr. 
anajin, from Ar. at-najir*), the tambourine pattdero (colloq. Ar. 
bandayr) and the cj-mbals known as sonajas {.4r, pt. funuj, 
sing. fr. Pers. sanj) round whose edge are "jingles*'. It was 
also the Moslems who introduced into Europe the guitar (fr. Ar. 
qitårak? through Sp. gtiitarra, originally Gr.), the horn (Sp. 

albeqtu, fr. Ar. ai-biiq^, the timbal (Sp. Blamhalt fr. Ar. ål'-fabl), 
and the kanoon (fr. Ar, qdttuny 


^ S« ftbore, p. 436. 

* "P' (wteufic perhaps Ena. " Cuifa« "), Thtj iiutrument »ith iti name 
wete probaU;' mtwduced into Europe fiom Syria duiing ibc period of the Cnuades 

^ ttemr G. Foffiter, ''Oriwital Influcom an Oed- 

Ml**':," A/«urV Cm/Jun, vet. xv (1941). pp. 235-4*. Seo hcfcw, 

* Moiculuu form 1« ftbove, p. 427* 
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TllE Moslcm conqucst of Sicily (Ar. Siqiiliyah) represents the 
last ripple tn the wave that brought the Arabs into North Africa 
and Spain. The leaders of the expansion i nto the islnnd and 
mtd-Europe during the ninth ccntury werc Aghlabids from al- 
Qayrawanl but sporadic attempts by Moslcm adventurers, sol- 
dicrs of fortune and pirates had been made mtidi earlier. In faet, 
the very same year (652) m which the Byzantine navy was 
erushed at Alexandria and maritime power passed i nto Arab 
hånds wimessed the first attaek on Byzantine Sicily^ made by a 
general of Mu'awiyah.^ The delights of Syracuse (SaraqQsah^ 
Saraqussah), ravaged in this first attempt^ consisted of worneOp 
churdi treasures and other valuable booty which mvited rc- 
peated retunis by Moslem plunderers in the course of the 
second half of the seventh cenhiry. In the elghth, Berber and 
Arab corsairs from Korth Africa and Moslem Spain began 
lo harass the islands to the north and east and to cast paral>'s- 
ing fear over the inbabi tants of Sicily as livell as Corsica and 
Sardinia, Piracy and privateeringH be it remembered, were then 
considered legitimate mcans of Li^'cUhood by Moslcms and 
Christians alikc^ But there was no planned policy in these 
early raids. 

The establishment of the powerful i.^h1abid State of al- 
Qayrawan in the first year of the ninth century, however^ 
changed the aspect of the situation. An appeal from a Syracusan 
rebel for aid against the Byzantine go vernor in 827 oIFcrcd a 
timely pretext for an invasion. Ziyådat-Allah I (817-38), the 
third Aghlabidp immediately sent off seventy vcssels caiT>ang 
some ten thousand fighters and seven hundred horses under the 
leadershfp of hts seventj'-year-old q^^i-vizir, Asad ibn-abFurat.* 


* Stc Bbgve, p. 167? Thc 4 ( 7 liBfijci, p. J4S. 

* rtm^^ldh^ii, v^l. i r Pr 95; NuwCirjn^ Gaaparj voL iJ, p. ±41; Amiuit 

537- 

tot 
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The real conque^t began. The African army landed at Ma^ara * 
and advanced to Syracuse. A plague which sptead in the Arab 
camp carricd away Asad and a large number of his fighters,® 



SrClLV AND SOUTHERN ITALV 
To iflufftiaic ocrupatioo 


Reinforced by fresh troops from Spain, the aitny caphired 
Palcrmo (Ar. Batarm, originany a Photnician colony) in 83 r, 

^ ATfc iEm-aJ-Athtr, tol. p. :3|6f Mtm ^tlJl iVuMkat 

yf /åÅtird^ a/-A/dft cd. Alrliirt nnd C. (Romc, iS)^S)p p. 33; Am&ti 

Sionat ^ NaUiODt vol. K, pp. 394 tcfn 

^ Ibn^'ldhjLrii vol. p. 96; fbU'KhAldOHp vol. p. 199. 
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fhertby acquiring a vantage pK:»int for further conqucst and a 
seat for ihe ncw amfrate. About 843 Messina^ felL In 878 tKc 
strongly fortified SjTacuse was tak-cn after nine months* siege 
and destroyed during ihc rule of ihe bloody Aghlabid* Ibrahim 
] [ (874-903), who towards the close of his roign came In person 
to Sicily^ Hore he rcdticed the distrlcl in tho nGighbourhood of 
Mount Etna ^ and in 902 deatroyed Taormina. Ibråhlm died 
and was buried in Sicily, The conquest of the islandp which had 
begun in 827^ was now completc- For the next hundred and 
eighty-nine years Sieily under turbulent Arah chieftains formed 
in wholc or in part a province of the Arab worid. 

Just as Spain was a ifappiti for further raids and 

temporary' conquests nortJhward, so was Sicily with regard to 
Italy. Before his dcath sn 902 Ibrahim II had carried the holy 
war across the straits i nto the toe of Italyi Calabria^* but he was 
not the first Arab invader to set foot on Italian soiL ShortJy 
after the fail of PaJcimo^ Aghlabid generals had interfered in 
the q uarrets of the rival Lombards of Southern haly, whose heel 
and toe were still held by the Byzantine emperor, and when 
Naples ^ in Sj7 appealed for Arab aid the Moslem war-ciy 
echocd on the slopcs of Vesuvius as it had before on those of hs 
Southern sister—"the mountain of fire", About four years later 
Bari, on the Adriatici which was to become the main base for the 
next thirty years* was caplured. About the same time the vic- 
torious Moslcms made an appearance before Venice- In 846 
even Rome was threatened by Arab squadrons wrhich landed at 
Ostia and, unable to penetrate the walls of the E tern al City^ 
sacked the cathedrals of St. Peter beside the Vatican and of 
St. Paul outside the walls and desccratcd the graves of the 
pontiffs. Three years later another Moslem fleet reached Ostia 
but was destroyed by the tempestuoiis sea and the Italian navy* 
A painting from skctches by Raphacl recalls this navai fight and 
the marvcllous rcscuc of Rome. But the hold of the Moslems 
over Italy remained so firm that Pope John Vil I (872-S2) 
decTTted it prude nt lo pay tri bu te for two years 

* MjuBuii, MiiBfitrukli; VaqQt, iv, p. 535? ibn-Jubayr, p. jMw 

* Ar. /aéal ihc mDuatBm of fire; ilin-sU-Athrr, Vtrf. vi, p. 235; Villet, 

tqI. iii, p. 4 ^; Ammi, app. 3 (Lciprig, 15 ^ 7 ), p. 

■ QdbiwriyAh in Vfi^Qt, \'aL p, Qjiliawriyah in itin-pp. S, tjS; 
Kc ilm-KhfiJdi^, tdI. it, pp. 200, 

* Klbul; ifm-^^Aihtr, voL ni, p, Aman,. index; Idrl^U* p-r J Jn 

* Aiiuji„ St^Ot cd. Nailfna, Tioi, pp, 
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The A^hlRbids did not limit their operations to ihe ItallanAcnMa 
coasts. In 869 they captured Malta.* From ItaJy and Spain '*“ '^*p* 
piratical raids in the icnth centiuy extended through the Alpine 
paa^s I nto mid-Europe. In ihe Alps are a number of castles and 
walls which tourists' guides attribute to the invasion of the 
Saracens, Certam Swiss place-nameSj such as Gaby and Algaby 
Qil-Jdåi?f tax collÉCtor) whieh appear in Baedeker's Sttfits^r/andt 
may possibly be of Ara bie origin.* 

The recapture of Bari by the Christians in 871 mark^ the 
beginning of the end of the Moslem menace to Italy and Central 
Euro|>e. In Bari the eommanders had gone so far as to declare 
themselves '‘sultans"* independent of the amlr at Palermo. In 
S80 ihe Byzantine Emperor Basil I wrested Taranto (X^ant)# 
another tmportant fortress^ from Moslem hånds and a few years 
later cxpelled the last remnants of the Arabs from Calabrta. The 
final stage of the expansion which had begun tn distant Arabia 
two and a half centuries befare was thus brought to an end. At 
the present day numerous "Saracen towers*^ structures from 
which the approach of Arab fleets from Sicily or Africa was 
announeed, still contribute to the scenic beauty of the peerless 
coastline south of Naples. 

In Sicily the amir first held his Office under the Aghlabids of n« 
al-Qayrawan.’ With the destruction of the Aghlabid dynasty in 
909 by the new and more powerful Fatimid caiiphatep the Sicilian 
domain bccame a part of that empire as foimded in North 
Africa by *Ubaydullah abMahdi. Four ycars later* however„ the 
Sicilian Moslema under Ahmad ibn^Qurhub (gia-tfi) asaerted 
their inde|>endence and named the ^Abbåsid Caliph al-Muqtadir^ 
foe of the Fapmids^ in the Friday prayets.* In 917 the Amir 
Ahmadp abandoned by hb Berber troops^ suffered exccution by 
onder of at-Mahdt and Sicily reverted to the Fa^imld domain. 

With the island as a base the Få^imid fleet carried its plundering 
raids as far as Genoa* which was sacked tn 934 or 93 J- 
The domestic situation in Sicily was far from satLsfactory. 

^ Ibn-KJmldiQB, vol. LiTi p, :IdI + 

^ Probalily the HidjcctiVr ocE:urrii^{ in the lopacnmy h a. iner<! lyni^hyni 

for "brenra",. vitfaDiit nftfificc to ME>ariish Inviuiuif. The inh&bit4ik|i of thf 
Alpine rrKionii nuy hare bf^cimc atqualfitt^ wUh ludli wordi tbfou|{h th« 

* For Ibt OOlUult ZAmbaUfj p. 67; Eduafid Erm VfritieAmii ÅfhÅitM* 

mfJa^isfÅrr { BcHiA, 1923)j p. 1^. 

* 1 bo^al'Athir, 
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The Spanish and African elements in the M oslem population 
were in constant frictionp which was complicated by the etemal 
feuds arising from the old distinctioii among the Arabs between 
South Ara bian Yamanites—Lneluding Kalbites- — -and North 
Arabians, In 94S the third Fatiniid Caliph aUMan^Qr appointed 
as go vemor over Sieily al-^ asan ibn-^Ali ibn-ahi-al-yusayn al- 
Kalbi (f 965)^ ^'ho !aid the basis of a more or less independent 
and stable state.^ Under him and hb auccessorsp the Kalbite 
dynastVp the seeds of Arab qulture were afldrded an opportun i ty 
to germinate in this poiyglot isle. It was during the short rcign of 
abu^al-Futub Yusuf ibn-^Abdullah (989”9S)| a descendant of al- 
Hasan^ that Moslem Sicily reached its height, 

The Kalbite amirs lived in luxiirious palaees and niamtaJfted 
eniightened courls in their flourishing city. The Eastem geo- 
grapher and travellcr ibn-Hawqai* (fi. 943-77)1 whose descrip- 
lion of the Capital Palermo b not merdy the oidest but the 
only account by a Mdslem eye-iAfitnesSp found in it over a hundred 
and fifty buteher shops and the ineredible number of three 
hundred mosques. In the congregational mosques he counted 
thirty-six rows of worshippers^ each with about two hundred 
men, makJng over se ven thousand in all. He numbered over 
three hundred pubiie sehool leachers^ who were regarded by the 
inhabitants as their most pious, exodient and dbtinguished 
dtizenSp and that **in spite of the faet that sehool teachers are 
notorious for their mental deficiency and light brains^'. 

The downfall of the Kalbite régime was brought about by 
civil wars and By Kantine interferencep whieh paved the way for 
the Norman conquest of the Island- Thb began with the capture 
of Messina in 1060 by Count Roger, son of Tancred de Haute- 
villep culmtnated in the seizure of Palermo in [071 and Syracuse 
in to85 and ended m In 1090 Malta was taken. by Roger. 

The Normansp already strong m the possession of a vigorous 
State on the mainland, were now aecure in their newly eonquered 
tciritory. 

Sicily under the Normans saw the efflorescence of an interest- 
ing Chrbtian-Isiamic culturc. Throughout the Arab period of 
domination there streamed into the island, already rich in 
memorics of bygone civilirations# Eastern cnltural quirents 
whichp btending with the preeiDus Icgacy of Greece and Rome^ 

* tbai^il^Athlr, voL iritip 354. ■ Pp. Sj-?. 
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took definitc shape under Nornian rule and g;ave the Mornian 
culture its di^tinctive character. Hithtrto the Arabs had been 
too engfosscd in warfare and aquabbles to develop the fiaer arts 
of pcacc, but now thelr genius attained its fuli fruition in a rich 
outbiirst of Arab'Norman art and culture. 

Though hiiTWilf an uncultured Christian, Roger I (f 1 roi) 
dr™^ from the Moslems the mass of his infanlry. patronized 
Arab leaming, surrounded himseif wirh Ea^tem philosophers,^ 
astrologers and phyaicians and allowed the non-Christians fuU 
liberiy to follow their rites. The case of the poet ^Abd-al-Jabbir 
ibn-^aJodTs (ra. ioSS-n3a)» who though bom in Syracusc 
retired at the Norman conquest to the Spanish court of al- 
Mu'tamid^ was exceptionaJ.^ On the whole, Roger maintaincd 
ihe former system of administration and even kept high Moslem 
officials* HU court at Palermo sccmcd more Orientai than 
Occidental. For over a century after this Siclly presented the 
unique spectacle of a Christian kingdom in whkh some of the 
highest positions Tabere held by Moslems. 

In this century the trade of the country remained to a large 
extent in the hånds of Moslem merchants and the euttxvation of 
the land continued to prosper under Arab husbandmen who, as 
in Spain^ knew how to maJee the tand produce abundantly^ 
Sugar-cane, flax, oli ves and other pi anis and fruita were inlro- 
duced by the Arabs. Sericuhure was established by the Normans 
after i 147- Papj-rus, the likeof which ibn-HawqaH saw nowhere 
except in Egypt^ was now cultivatcd in greater abundance than 
ever before. From its fibre, tordage was made for ships. Ibn- 
JubajTp* Tvho visited the island in 1184, ivas greatly impresscd 
by its fertil i ly^ rich reaourccs and pien ti ful means of susten ance, 
He particvdarly noted grapc-vines and other trees cultivated in 
symmetrical rows* 

The earliest extant paper doeument from Europe is an order 
m Greck and Arabic Usued by the wife of Roger I, presumably 
in 1 to9; but it is more reasonabie to s^uppose thai the paper of 
this doeument W'as imported by Sicilian Arabs. From the time 
of King Roger II w'e have the earliest coin bearing a date in 
Arabic mimerals (1 ijS) and an Arabic inscriptioni* 

* Uxi-HmsJIi Utrr ■CtuhipaniH hb Ssevillaa patron into capdvity' Lu Afrita.. 
1 Ib Dlwdn mu ^ilcd hf C. ScMiipaKlU [Romer l ®97): ciTnuitH in Amoiit Ji'WiVm, 

PF' 547-73. • F. Sfr. * P. 31 «^ 
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The line of Sieilian Arabophilea si arted by Roger I culminated 
in hia son and second successor Roger II (i i jo-54) and in 
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Frederick II, Roger II dressedlikea Mostenn and his cri tics called 
him the "hajf-heathen king”* His robe bore decorative Arabic 
characters. Even under his grandson William [1 (1166-89) ibn- 
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Jubayr^ saw the Christian women of Palcrmo wfiaring Moslem 
costumcs. The chapel wbich Roger 11 buUt in his capita!, Falermo^ 
had itsceilingornajnented with medailians bearing Kuhe instrip- 
tions. Arab trafømen were undoubtedly employed m the con- 
struction of this and other Sicilian monuments* Several ivory 
objects, induding caskets and crozicrs now in the Museo 
Cristiano of the Vatican and other musen mSp typi fySicuIo-Arabic 
craftsmanship of this period.* Roger's fleet, ^%^hich raised Sicily to 
the position of the lead in g maritime power in the Mediteiraneanp 
was built and commanded by amfrs of whom the greatest was 
George (Jurji) of Anlioch, a Grcek formerly in the service af a 
Moslem prince In al-Mahdiyah^ Africa. The bighest officc in the 
realm was tbat of amrntra/us ammfratQrum {amfr ai-utnar^* 

The chief ornament of Roger ITs court was aJ-Idrfsi« the 
most distinguished geographer and cartographer of the Middic 
Ages. Born in Ceuta in iioo of Hispano-Arab parentSp abu* 
^^bduJlåh Muhammad ibn-Mub^mmad al-ldrisi (f u66) did 
his lifc Work al Palcnno under the patronage of Roger IL His 
Rogerian bieatise Rujår^ en tit led Nu^hai ai-Mus/itdq 

Ikhtirdq aJ-Afdq ^ (the recreation of him who yeams to traversc 
the lands) not on ly sums up the main features of such precedjng 
Works as those of Plolemy and al-Mas*udi but is primarily based 
upon original reports submitted by observ'ers who had been sent 
lo various lands to secure data. In his critieal collation of the 
material al-ldrisi shows a remarkabJe breadth of view and a 
grasp of sucb essenlial facts as the sphericity of the carth* Se¬ 
sides this monumental work al-Idrfsi constructed for his Norman 
patron a celestiaJ sphere and a dtsk-shaped map of the worldp 
both in silver*"* 

The second of ‘“^the two baptized sultans of Sicily” * was Fnderkk 
Roger ITs grandson Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1215-50)1 
who ruled bolh Sicily and Germany and, besides holding the 
litle of emperor of the Iloly Roman Empire after 1220, bceame 
king of Jeru.salem by his marriage in 1225 with the heiress, 

* E 333. * PerOf B. Cottn (Piinpctcinj 1939)^ 

■ A »ynojws of tbc tCil with iU sewenty-oiM! mapi waj prinlHl in Rymr u carly 

u 1593. tt WAA tnuulutJÉdp hut iiULCCunotEcly^ inta Ladn m- 

(Farisp 1619) by tro MarOTitr« »clIiolAf J ibri*!! Kl-^shydni (G a Sitmita) illad 

YnhittlU (Jwtnc« UcirtKiitia), FAiiiiil Klitk»u &f the texl htm b«n 

tAdd« u) I^vderL. Madrfd, Roniei Botitii etc. Ooiuult KcmniJ KfdJep, 

/fr«AiV<Wp Toh ¥1 (Stutt£^ltj 

* Amari,. p. 65^^ * Atnarii ed, NftlliwSp tul. iSi, p, j;yi. 
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Isabelle of Brienne. The Empcror Frederick therefore \eas the 
highest civil aathority in Chris tendom. Three years after his 
majTiage hc undertook a Crusade whteh m&culated him with 
mare Mijslem idea^. 

In his personal habits and olHciat life Frederick^ who kept a 
harem^ was semi-OrientaL In his court flourished philosophers 
from Syda and Ba^hdSdp mth Ion g beards and flowing robes^ 
danclng gids from the Orient and Jewa from the East as U'ell 
as from the West. Hia interest in the worid of Islam hc main- 
tained by pot ideal and commercial relations^ esped ally with the 
Ayynbid sultan of Egypt.* From this Sultan abKamiI Muhammad 
(t2i8--3B)p nephew of $alih-ai-Dm,i Frederick received for his 
menagcrie, which inciuded camels and accompanied him wher- 
ever he went in Europep a giraffe,* the first to appear in medieval 
Europe. From Egypt hc also brought experts to test the ineuba^ 
tion of ostrich eggs by the heat of the sun. From another 
Ayyubid sultan, al-Ashraf of Damascus, he received in I a 
wonderful planer arium with figures of the s un and moon mark- 
ing the hours on their appointed rounds. In return, the em- 
peror sent a white bear and a white peacock which astontshed 
the Damascenes as mueh as the marvellous beast from Egypt 
had aslonished their Siciltan contemporaries. It was to this 
Sultan aFKåmilp among other Moslem ru lers, that Frederick 
propounded* part ly fgr information and partly as a puzzlCp those 
problems of mathematics and philosophy whosc solution was 
successfully undertaken hy an Egyptian scholar.^ The geo- 
metrical and astronomical problems, including the squaring of a 
circle^s segment* were solved at aUMawsiJ. The same question- 
naire was submitted to ibn-Sab*m (abcve, p, 527) 

Frederick brought from Syria skilied fakoners, watched them 
train the birds and tried to ascertaln by seeling the hawks^ eyes 
whether they could find food by smelJ. He had his interpreter- 
astrologer Theodore (Thidhurj)^ a jaeohite Christian from 
Antioch/ translate an Arabic treatise on falconry. This transla¬ 
tion toget her with another from Persfan bccamc the basis of 
Frederick "s work on faJeonry, the first modern natura! history, 
Theodorc also extracted for the empcror a treatise on hygiene 
fnirti the Sifr of the pseudo-Aristotle^ As court 

J Abu^il^Fi(U , iii^ p. 1 ■ ITii* wqM Im of Ajiibtc ortgiap taré/iik. 

Attiftri, p. Jiaj cf. p. SUp 1 - 4 * Ibn-al 7 bri. pp. 4^7-8. 
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astrciloger Theodbfe was preccdcd by Michael Scot^ who from 
1220 to J236 represemed in Sicily and ItaTy thé Icarning of 
Mosicm Spain. Scot made for the em peror from Ara bie a Latin 
summary of AristotJe^s biolo^ical and zoological works* par- 



fjr 


AN ARABIC MAP OF TUE WORLD. CAIRO, a.O. 1456, biucd oh aJ.Idiiii 

N<34 c UlC wmxc* nf the xVUtj suppwdiy d mxKlr<mk'CxtituTy ducfnxzj 


tJcularly Df animaliius^^Kxth ibn-STna*s commentary, which he 
dcdicated to hb patron aa Ahbnviatto Avuénnt^ 

This almost modem sptrit of investigattorii cicperimentation 
and research which characterized the court of Frederick marks 
the beginning of the Italian Renabsance* ItaU'an poetry* letters 
and music began to blossom tmder Provcn^al and nArabic 
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iiifluenceJ The cultivation of poetxy in the vulgar tongue was 
evidi^ntly due to the exaniple of Arabie poets and singers^ and 
the metrics of the early popular poetry of Étaly^ ag represeoted by 
the camiva! røngs and the is fundamentaJly the same as 

thal of ihe folk poetry' of AndaJusia.^ ^"Stanza*' is evidently a 
transla lion of Ara bie ''hotise^'i **strophe’V Bui Frederick’a 

greatest single contribution was the founding of the University cf 
Napies (1224)^ the firsl in Europe to be established by a definite 
charter^. In it he deposited a large eoilection of Arabic manii- 
Bcripts- The works of Aristotle and ibn-Rushd which hecaused to 
be translatcd were used tn its curriculum; copTes of the transla¬ 
tions Tvere sent to the Universities of Paris and Bulogna. The 
University of Naples counted among its pupils Thomas AquinaSp 
In the fourtcenth and fol lo wing centuries Arabic studies w‘erc 
cultivated in sevcral European universities^ including Oxford 
and PariSj but wiih an entirely dilferent motivc: that of preparing 
Christian miss ionaries for ^Mpslcm lands. 

The meeting-point of two cultural areas, Sicily w'as peculiarly 
adapted 10 act as a medium for transmitting ancient and medi^ 
eval lore. Its population comprised a Greek element w^hich used 
Greekj 3 Mostern element w'hieh spoke Arabic and a body of 
scholars T.vho knevr Latin. All three languages w^erc in cuirent 
use in the ofhcial registers and royal charters as well as among 
the populace of the many-tongued Patermo. Il w'as in Sicily 
about 1 160 that the first translation of the A/^fiages/ in lo Latin 
w'as done directly from Greek with the collaboration of a Greek- 
speaking Siciliann Eugene of Palermo, surnamed the Ainir. 
Etigenc, who flourished under Roger 11 and bis successor 
William lp knew Arabic as well as Latin. He made a Latin 
version from Arabic of the Opttea ascribed to Ptolemy, the Greek 
text of which is logtp and helped transi ate into Greek the Arabic 

Under William not only translations from Arabic but 
also from the Greek originals W'cre encouraged. 

1 he Jews of Sicily, likc those of Spainp had a signiheant part 
in the Work of translation. The cncyclopsedic medieaJ work of 
aURåzi was done into Latin by the Sicilian Jewish physician^ 

> Arari, Si^ha, N£k]lm(>, vol, iiJ, pp. 760 G, A. CcUFH, Å$ 

ÉiÉ/fa/^sia Itfita r iapiPffra finAk*# Mtia jam', and ed. {htiLus, 1^24), pp, nji» 

107- 

* Jo*B M. Mniiii in dt toI. itU (1930)^ pp. 550-6*, xJii [1931), 

pp- 37*59^ 
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Faraj bcn-SaHm, tn 1279 under the au£pice$ of Charles J of 
Anjou and was propagated tn numeroija manuscrjpts doring the 
succeeding ccnlnrtes. This was the only major medical work 
rendered into Latin in Sicily^ where the translations dealt mainly 
with ajstronomy and mathematics. Thotigh some of the Greek 
and Arabic hooks were done again and betler in Toledo, never- 
thcless Stcily's contribution was of prime value. 

Since the Norman kings and their successors on the Sicilian 
tbrone heid not only the island but aiso Southern ItaJy^ they 
provided a bridge for the transmission of various elements of 
Moslem culture into the peninsula and mid-Europe. By the 
middie of the tentb ceutury traces of Arab learning became 
clearly noticeabLe north of the Alps, Dante^s Ideas of the other 
World may not have been derived from any particular Arabic 
text* but they certainly appear to have been of Oriental origin^ 
though drawn by him from the popular lorc of Europe. Thia 
penetration from the East through various channels is evident in 
the domain of art as welJ as in science and literaturCi The design 
of Renaissanoe it would seenit was derived from the 

square North African, more particularly Egyptlan, type of 
minaret. Long after Sicily and the Southern part of the peninsula 
had reverted to Christian mle Moalem craftsmert and artists 


continued to dourish, as evidented by the mosaics and inscrip- 
tions of the Palatine ChapeL The renowned weaving-house 
establishcd by the Mcslem rulers in the royal palacé at Palermo 
supplied European rov'aJty with State robes which bore Arabic 
inscriptions. The first Itahan textile workers acquired their 
technical knowledge and models for designs from Siedy; By the 
beginning of the thirteenth century sUk weaving had already 
bccomc the pri ncipal indust ry in several ! tal i an towns, which 
exported fabrics imitating the Sicilian stulfs into various parts of 
Europe. As in Palcrmo and Cadiz, so in Venicep, Ferrara and 
Pisa* coionies of Oriental craftsmen taught the natives and 
eollaborated with them. So great was the demand for Oriental 
fabrics that there was a time when no European could have felt 
really well-d ressed un! ess hc possessed at least one such garme nt. 

During the fiftcenth century when opulent Vcnice was so 
actively adopting and scattering Moslem fashions in art, books 
bound in Itaiian workshops began to assume an Oriental appear- 
ance. The peculiarities of Arabic binding, induding the flxip that 
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folds over to pro teet the front edges of the volume, appear on 
Christian hooks« At the same time new methods of toollng and 
dccoraling leather covers were also being leamed from Oriental 
artisans in various Italian towns. Venice^ moreovefj was the home 
of anot her industry, the inlaying øf brass with gold,' silver or 
red copper, an art which flourished mainly in aUMaw^il in the 
twclfth century. 

On the whole^ Sicily as a transmitter of Moslem tulture might 
ciaim for itsclf a place nexl in importance to that of Spain and 
higher tban that of Syria in the period of the Crusades, 

^ Il fp&Jn Ar. PenintJ, ford^jn. 
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CHAPTER XLITI 


\ SHl'ITE CAUPHATE IN HOVPT; THE FATIMIDS 


The Fåt^mid caliphatCp thc onJy major Shfite qjie in 
establiiihqd itsclf in Tunisia in 909 as a deliberatc chaHenge to 
ihc religious hcadshjp of rhe tslamk world represtnled hy the 
"Abbasids of Baghdåd. The foundcr waa Sa'^Td ibn-tfo^yn^ 
probably a descendant of the second foundcr of the fsmi'ditc 
sect.* the Pcraian 'Abdullali ibn-Maymun* The spcctacular rise 
of ibn-Maymtin^s successor Sa'id was the culm mation of deep- 
laid, skilfully organiied Isma'ilite propaganda paralielcd only 
by the earlier movement vrhich kd to the break-up of the 
Umayyad caliphate^ No small mcasure of this success was due 
to the pensonaJ efTorts of the chief dai (propagandist)* abu- 
'Abdullåh al^Husayn al-Shri^ a native of m al-Yaman* 

who loward the close of the nmth century proclaimed hintself 
precursor of the Mahdi and sowed sceds of sedit Jon among the 
Berbers of North Africa, espeoially the KitSmah (Kutamah) 
tribe. His acquatntance with members of this tnbe waa made in 
the season of the piJgrimage at Makkah.’ ffrfqiyah was then 
under Aghlabid rule. 

AJ-Shrj's conspieuouB success in this distant region gave Tbe 
Sa^id the signal to leave his Tsmå'ilite headquarters at Salamyah 
and make his way disguised as a merchant into north-western " 
Africa. Thrown into a dungeon in Sijilmåsah by order of the 
Aghlabid Ziyådat-Allåh (903^). Sa'id was rescued by al-Shri,' 
who in 909 destroyed the centuty-old Aghlabid dynasty and 
drove its last scion Ztyådat-Aliah out of the country. The Agh- 
iabids were the last stronghold of Sunnite Islam in that part of 


^ For eoHier 'ÅEå prindpttJitj« Fcview ibe IdriridA and 

mQdidi, Tfe* SbaHfi uf NfcmccA, whsw jkuuinptinn of dal« from 1 ^44. 

trmoe thm Uiuase thnauj^H Al^f-tuan to 'Ali and F^tnah, but ape orthodqx^ 

■ Tbe oriipiml rminder wju the tttiam iHnaU (t aborr. p, ajj, 

* ]bn^^Idhiii^ voL i« p. t iS, ’ 

* SemF wroDRty suipcct timf the reoi prunner was liain Iwri^rT ihc turrmder of 

Hijjilmåuh to abShri. 
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Africa. Sa'id was proctaimed ruler under thc title of the Imim ^ 
^Ubaydullåh al-Mahdi and accepted as a deacendant of Fåtimah 
through aUIduHa>Tt and Ismå^iL The dynasty he establlshed is 
often referred to aa al-^Ubaydtyah, especially by those who do 
not believe in his alleged descent, 

Moalem historians arc divdded i nto two camps on the question 
of the Idgitimacy of his Fatimid origin. At leasl eight varying 
pedigrcea wcre provided for him by his supporters and cncmies, 
some of the latter going so far as to charge that he was the son of 
a Jew, Notable among thesupportersof hia legitimacy aré ibn-ab 
Athirj* ibn-Khaldun* and abMaqrIzi> Among those who sus- 
pect or deny the genealogi' and rcgard Sa^id as an impostor arc 
ibn-Khallikanp* ibn-Mdhari,* al-SuyutP and ibn-TaghrbBirdh* 
It is noleworthyji. however* that no disputc as to the genuineness 
of the Pltimid descent arosc until the year loli, when thc 
Abbåsld Caliph a]-Qadir issued in Baghdåd a curious mani- 
festOj si gned by several Sunni and Shrite notal>lesK deel aring 
ihat bis Egyptiau rival al-Iifåkim was descended not from 
Fåtimah but from Daysån the heretic.* 

^Ubayduliah (909^34) established himsclf first in the Agh- 
labid residence Raqqadah^ a suburb of al-Qayraw'ån. He proved 
hunsclf a most capable ruler, Two years af ter assuming supreme 
authority he kllled his missionary-commander at-Shri and soon 
afterward extended his ru!e over the wholé African territory 
from the Morocco of the Idrt^ids to the con fines of Egypt- In 
gi4 he seized Alexandria; two years later he devaslated the 
Delta. To Sicily he senr a new go vernor from the Kitamah tribe 
and with the rebel ibn-H^f$un Ln Spain he established friendly 
relations, Malta, Sardinia,*** Corsita^ the Balearic and other 
Islands felt the power of the fleet which he had inherited from 
the Aghlabids. About 920 he tgok up his residence in the new 
Capital al-Mahdlyah,*^ which he founded on the Tunisian coast 
sixtecn miles south-east of al-Qayrawan and named after himself. 


' Al the Fa^imidi pref«rml tke tilk itn&m to odiph 

' Vol. mi, pp^ 17.20, abrids«! FLdfi^ to], ii, pp. 67 g. 

t V^l' 7 * V' * Å'åifa/ 3270)* toI. i, pp. 

VoJ. I, p. 4S7* I VoL i, pp. I5Q, 157.S. 

* (Cairo, p. 214. • Ed, Popper^ vfld. ii, pt. p, 312 . 

„ 7.5*^ liUnSfcilo preicrvni in pibu-al voJ. Li, n, i m, 

rjEially Bubju|^|«i m iqo^ {ram Spoia, 

pp' hfu'Gdit, p. 114; ib^l-Hrijnmid!, 

A/tiluk ^turt- ed, Vqndtrhcydeo {Algicn, 1^27)* pp, 5^10- 
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^UbayduIJah^^ successors pur^ued his policy of aggression and TV v« 
expansion. His son> abu-al-Qisim Mubammad al-Qa’im {534™ 

946) sent a fleet which in 934 or 935 harried the Southern coast 
of France, look Genoa and coasted along Calabda, cajrying off 
slaves and other booty. All these expE^ditionSp hovve ver, Jed to no 
permanent conquest. Under aUQa'im^s grandson abu-TamTm 
Ma'add al-Mu'iiz (953-75) tbe Egyptian ffeetn strengthened by 
new units buJlt at Maqs^ the predecessor of Bulåq as the port of 
Cairo, in 955 raided the coasts of Spain, whosc catjph was none 
other than the mighty al-Nåsir. Three years later the Fatimid 
amiy advaneed westward as far as the Ailantic, whence the 
commandcr sent to his caliph live fisb in jars. In 969 Egypt was 
wrested from its Ikhshidid nders. 

The hero of these last exploils was Jawhar aJ-Siqilli (the Thep™- 
Sicilian), also called al-Rumi (the Greek), originally a Christian 
bom In Byzantine territorv^ probably Sicily, w'hence he was 
brought as a slave to al-Qayrawan." Immediately af ler his 
victorious entry into the capilal aTFusfat in 9691 Jawhar began 
to lay out a new quarter which he named al-Qahirah.* This 
city^ modem Cairo, became the capital of the FStunids in 973» 

After founding the new capitah today the most populous city of 
Africa, Jawhar in 973 built the great mosque al-Azhar/ which 
was soon aftenv'ard made an aeademy by the Caliph al-'AzTz. 

Jawhar thus became the second founder, after al-Shf 1, of ihe 
Fatimid empiret vrhich now' included ail North Africa, Western 
Arabia was inherited from the lkhshTdids„ who had been en- 
trusled by the ^Abhasids v\'ith ihe guardianship of the Holy City. 

As soon as Jawhar was established on Egv'ptian soU he dis“ 
patched to neighbouring Syria a lieutenant w'ho in 969 reaebed 
and temporarily oceupied Damascus** His principal opponents 
weré the QannatianSp w^ho were at this time alhpowcrful in 
niany sections of Sjxia. 

During the peaceful reign of abu-Mansur Niztr al-^Azir f-'åitmkl 
(975-96 )p ihe fifth of the dynaaty and the first to commence his 

hdihi 

i Wa wnM. An ’AEiiJh ofeoiding [o> bit limii'att« »ouree; flenuLrcJ Lcwtip Tå* 

Orijr'i" fumj'fliim (Cambridge, 194<I>. Jtp. Jl-J, 

‘ Ibn-KhdllilLilTi, vol, i, pp. sa9'i3! MiMiriii, mjLi, pp. IJi, 377 

* “The ^duTTij^lmJii*^, wo alk: 4 l nfltr tV piliuutl Qtlåtr si- Fa/sA (iV iHumphuit nf 
hMTeUp AJ which wmi ifl iHi! MCccKlanI; Cftrrvptetl bf VeftfflinOJ into Cairo. 

* “The hright (or faJf) aitET oJ ■Z4 lhfi^ « f ilU ot 

* Ibn-Kh*ltiaiip Vdl. Iv, p. 4!^! i, p. JVB, 
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reign in Egypt. the Fåtimid empire reached its zenilK, The name 
of this caliph waa cited in the Frlday prayers from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sca and in al-Yaman, Makkah« Damaseus, and once 
even in al-Maw^il. At least nominally his ruJe covered that vast 
area. Under him the Egyptian caliphate not on ly became the 
most formidable rival of that of Baghdåd but even ccltpsed it and 
appropriated for itself the position of the on ly great Moslem 
State in the eastern Mediterrancan. AI-'Aziz went so far as to 
erect a two-m i Ilion-di nar palace in Cairo to housc his 'Abbåsid 
rivals, whom he hoped to seize after the capture of Baghdåd. 
Like liis predecessors he cast covetous cyæ on distant Spain, but 
the proud Cordovan caliph on receiving a sharp note from the 
Fåtimid sovereign is said to have sent back the following retort: 
"Thou ridiculest us becausethou hast heard ofus. Ifwe had ever 
heard of thee, we would neply,"* 

Of the Fåtimid caliph s aJ-'Aziz was probably the wisesl and 
most beneficent. He lived in luxuiy, buih in Cairo and its en- 
virons sever al new mosques. pal aces, bridges and canala and 
extended to the Christians under him a measure of toleration 
never enjo^-ed bcforc. In this attitude he was undoubtedJy in- 
duenced by his Christian vizir 'Isa ibn~Nastiir and his Russian 
wife, the mother of his son and heir al-Håkim and sister of the 
two Melkitc patriarchs of Alexandria and of Jerusalem. 

The decline of the Fåtimid pow'cr began soon after the bene¬ 
ficent reign gf al-'AzIz, the first of his house to adopt, following 
the'Abbasid precedent, the fateful policyof im por ting Turkish as 
well as negro mcrcenaiy troops. The insubord i na tion and con- 
stant quarrelling of these troops among themselves and with the 
Berber bodyguard became one of the chief catises of the final 
coliapse of the kingdom. It was Circassian and Turkish soldiers 
and slaves who later usurped the supreme authority and estab- 
Itshed independent dynastics. 

AJ-'AzTz' successor, abu-'AIi Man^ur al-Håkim (996-1021), 
was only eleven when he caiue to the throne. His reign was 
marked wjth monstrous atrocities, He kilicd scveral of his vizirs, 
demolished a number of Christian churches includlng that of 
the Holy Sepukhre (1009), foreed Christians and Jewg to wear 
black robes, ride only on donkeys and display when in baths a 
cross dangling from their necks, if Christians, and 3 sort of 

'■ Ibti-Taghn-Binli, ed. Papper, vol, ii, pi, 2, p. 2. 
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yoke wiTh bells, if Jcws.* AJ-Ijiakim was thc third caliph in Islam, 
after al-Mutawakkil and ^Umar tJ, to impo^ such 23tring;ent 
measurcs on non^Moslen^is.^ Ot her w ise the Fatimid regime vvas 
remark ably favourable for dhiminis- The edict for the destruk¬ 
tion of the Holy SepuLchre wa^ laigned by his Christian seeretary 
ibn-^Abdun and thc act was one of thc contributory causes of the 
Crusades. Final ly this enigmatk, blue-eyed caliph, folio wing thc 
extreme development of Ismå'Tlite doctrine* dec!ared himself 
the incamation of thc Deity and tv as so accepted by a newly 
organi^ed £ect, cahed DruzeSp after its fir&i great mission ary > 
ai-Darazi (t loi9)-* On February to^t, aUBiklm was killed 
on the Muqallam, probably through a conspiracy headed by his 
3 ister Si tt al -Mulu k, wbom the caliph had charged w ilh un- 
chastity. 

After aUt::lakim immature youths werc made calipJis with the Dccjidcn« 
real power in the hånds of vizirs, who I ater even assumed the 
royal title ma/tk. Al-tlåkim’s son and successor al-?åhir 
1035) was su£t«n whcn he came to the throne, It was tbis caliph 
who recelvcd permission from Cdnstantine Vil I to have his name 
mentioned in the niosques of the emperor's domain and to have 
the mosque at Constantinople restored in return for thc caliph^s 
permission to have the Church of the Holy Sepulchre rebuilt/ 
Al- 2 ahir"s successor was his deven-year-old son, Ma^add al^ 
Mustan^ir (1035—94)^ whos* rcign of aJmost sixty years is the 
longest in Mostern annals.* In the carly part of his reign his 
mother, a Sudanese slave once purchased from a Jcw, cnjoyed 
with her vender most of the power+ By this time the Fafimid 
dominions had shrunk to little more than Egypt itself. After J043 
the Fåpmid possession in Syria^ aJways loosely bound to Egypt, 
began rapidly to disintegratc. Palcstine was often in open revolt- 
A mighty power advancing from the cast, that of the Saljuq 
Turkomansi was now overshadowiiig Western Asia. In thc mean- 
time the Fapmid African provin ces w^ere severing the ir trtbutary 
connectipn and passing into open indepcndencc or reverting to 
thc ir old allegianee to the '^Abbasids. The troublesome Arab 

* I be-KhaUikiiip Två. iii, p, 5; iba-IJommad^ p. 54; cf. Vi^yn 
CHieikho *r.i p. 187* 

* For thr Sliib'iie ratrictioiu xc Ibvhihi, voL L p. [DO. 

* For more ofi this teet eOAlulc Hittt, 0/ 

* MtLqiixi, tflJ. h P' S55- ilm-Wld, pp- 1^0-71; p. 20^ 

* Ibn-KhtiUikSn, vkA. Uf Pr SjjD, k« »hore, p, 4^1, n, 3, 
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tribc5 of rhe banu-Hilil &nd Subynip onginalJy of i^ajd and nyw 
of Upper Eg>'pt, werc ^rL5^igated in 1052 to move wrstward v^herc 
for ycars ihey ravaged Tripoli and Tunisia.^ Sicdy, which for a 
time aeknowledgcd after the Aghlabid the Fatimid sovcreignty* 
was by 1071 mostly subducd by the Normans, who siibsequemly 
even ovcrran parts of the Afriean main I and. Arabia alone kept 
in part faithful to the Shf'ite came. Oii the dark horizon the oijly 
ray of light was the tem por ary success at Baghdåd of the 
Turkish general and usurper ai-Basas!ri* ("f lo6o)p through 
whoæ domiziation the Egyptiati caliph^s name was cited In the 
Baghdåd mosques for fortj^ successive Frida>^. Wåsit and al- 
Basrah follow^ed the example of Baghdåd. The turban of the 
'Abbåsid Caliph aUQå^im, w'ho even renoiinced all his rights to 
the caliphate in favour of his Fåtimid rival, the Prophet's mande 
and a beautiful w^indovv from his patace were brought to Cairo 
as trophies. Ihc turban and mande together w'ith the document 
of ren uncial ion were retumcd to Baghdåd about a century later 
by Salåh-aJ-Dirij hut the wnndow w^as used in one palace after 
another until the Mamluk Sultan Baybars al-Jåshnakir added 
il to the tomb in which he was buried in J309. 

Al home trouble w^as continually brewing between Turkish^ 
Berber and Sudancse battalions^ and stale authority was para¬ 
lysed, Se Ven years" famine exhausted the cconomic n&sources of 
the countryv In to73 the vacillating caliph summoned the 
xArmenian Badr al-Jamåli, a former stave, from his military 
governorship of ^Akka to act as viair and commander in chief^® 
The néw AmJr al-Juyuah took command with such vigour thal 
hc brought order out of apparent chaos and gave the Fåpmid 
regime a new lease of li fe. But the revival was of shurt duration, 
Ncither Badr^s efforts nor those of his son and successor, al-Malik 
abAfdalp* who wielded the supreme authority after his father^s 
death in ] 094 p could check the tide of decline. The remaining 
years of Fåtimid rule* w'cre marked by coniinuous strugglc 
between vizirs backed by faet ions in the army^ On the death of 
al-Mustan^ir, at-Malik at-Af^al placed on ihe thronc the caliph ^s 


*■ Th* migmtckiy movemchlB and miUbuy exptgiU of banu^JilAl pro vide the 
hiitorico! background of the irdchratKi e^ic SJrm 
" tbft-K h a UH t ftn , vol. i, pp, 107-S, 

/Af4/, vdl. iir, p, 64; Bbn-aPAthIr» toL a* pp. 60^ 160. 

Abu-^-Q^HTD ShAhi-tM^hah^ llin~K1uililcAn, voi, i, pp. 

i-or Ebc of Hlimid caliphG m g^eneakqpcaj tree on follawin^ page. 
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youn^est son under the namc aJ'Musta.Mi with the expectation of 
holding him under his influence. After al-MustaMi^ hU son^ a 
child of five ycars, was declared caliph by al-AfdaJ^ who gave 
him the honorific title al-Amir (l 101-30)^ WTien ai-^^hz (1 i jo- 
l l49}d.ied his power bardly extended beyond the ealiphal palacc. 
His son and successor aI-Zafir (1149-54) was then a gay 
youth and the power was usurped by the Kurdish vizir ibn-al- 
SatJtr, 5t)dcd al-Malik al-^AdiL The memoirs of Usainah,^ who 
spent the ycars betw'cen 1144 and 1154 in the FStImid court^ 

Txibk of c*liph&: 

I 

1* Aj-Mfllidi (90^34} 

Z. hAJ-Qb'iiii (934^4^) 

, I , 

3. Al-Mdfifar (946-51) 

4, Al-Mu*i«{ 953 - 7 sl 

i- AI-*Aiii (975-96) 

6. Al-IlåJdm (996-mit) 

I 

7^ ( 1031 - 35 ) 

£. Al-sliulaii4ir (1035-94) 

I 

J f 

O, At-Mimtil'li (to94-Hcn) (M uhamiiiad) 

I [ 

10^ Al-Amir (1101-30) u. Al-HnAf (115^49) 

(VjUuf) 11 . AI-^f 4 fir (1149-34) 

14. AI-^Åi^id (1160-71) 13. Al-Fi^t£ (Tr54^) 

show^ that in no court were LntrigueSp feuds and jealousies tnore 
rife, The assassination of ibn-al-Sallar (nsj) by hb wife's 
grandson Nasr tbn-'Abbas^ who was Jater encouraged by the 
caliph to make an attempt on the Life of his father^ 'AbbSs^ ibn- 
a^'Sallåris successor in the vizirate, and dnally the scoret murder 
of al'2afir himself by the young conspiratorj form one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of Egypt, The second dav after 
the caliph h ad van is hed ^■\bbas dedared the four-year-old son 
of al-^ahr, a 1 -FåHi^ eaJiph (1154-60). The boy cafiphdted aged 
eleven and was succcedcd by hts nine-ycar-old cousin aI-^^didt 

' Hinil pp+6-33 ^ jfraA'Jjrnm pp. 30^59. 
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thc fourtetnth and last in a line which had Lasted for over two 
and a haJf centuries* The precarious cxisicnce of the pcopLe, 
depending as they did for their sustenance on thc overflow of 
thc Nilcp was in thc mcantime being rendcred more miserable by 
repeated famines and plagt4es. The result was heavier taxes and 
more general ex tort ion to supply the insattable greed of the 
caLiphs and the ir soldiery^ Matters were compUcated by the 
advent of the Crusaders and the repeated attacks of Amalric* 
king of Jenjsajenip who in 1167 stood at the very gates of Cairo. 
These con di tions were brought to an end by Saiåh-al-OTn^ who 
in iiyj dethroned the last Fafimld caLiph. 
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Egypt was the only land of tho once far-flung Få^irnid domam 
wherc the successors of ^Ubaydullah ai-Mahdi Impressed the 
stamp of their cuJtural characteristics. The precarious relation- 
ship that held the severaJ provinccs of north-western Africa and 
Western Asia to Cairo militatcd against the pqssibillty of kaving 
in those regions peculiarly Fåtimid traces. In the cultural history 
of Egypt the Fåtimid tc^ether with the precedmg [khshidid and 
Tulunid periods may be described as the Araho-Perslan era as 
distinet from the Perso-Turkish, which covered the Ayyflbid and 
M am l uk periods. The pre-T^Iunid period may be described as 
purdy Arabic. The Ayyubid d>Tiastyp which supplanted the 
Fåtimid, introduced to Africa the spirit and culture of the great 
SaljQq empire, noticeable in its art and industry and its poUtical 
and intdiectual movements. Under the Fåtimicbp however^ it is 
the influence of Persian culture that is paramount. But the back¬ 
bone of the populace throughout medieval and modern historj' 
was composed of Arabieized Copts. This populace rcmaincd 
under the uJtra-Shf ite réglme Sunnite at core, as can bc in- 
ferred from the fad lity with which Salah-al-Din restored official 
orthodoxy, 

Politically the Fåtimid period marks a new cpoch in the history 
of the land, which for ihe first time since Pharaonic days had a 
completcly sovercign power full of vital i ty and founded on a 
religions basis. The two preceding dynasties had neither national 
nor religious foottng in the country, Their rise and existence they 
owed to the military' ability of their soldicr-founders and to the 
ditapidated condition of the ^Abbåsid State. 

Though the golden age in the history of Fåfimid Egypt began 
with aUMu^istz and culminated w'itb ^-'Aalip yet Egypt tn the 
time of aJ-Mustan.sir^w^as still the leading country of Islam. Tlje 
Persian Isma'lli missionary' Nåsir-i-KhusraiVp* who %nsi!ed the 

1 Sffir jVémwAt rd, Sctwler^ pp^ 'tr+ pp^ I 
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country' in 1046-49, shortly bcfore the ecoriornfc and poIiLicai 
crash^ has left us a description in glowing colour^, The caliphaJ 
palace hnused 30*000 persons, of whom J 2^000 were servants and 
1000 horse and foot guarcU. The young catiph, wham Na^ir saw 
at a festival riding on a mu!e, was pleasant looking^ cican »haven 
and dressed simply in a white qu/Mn and turban. An attcndant 
carried over the caltph's head a parasol enriched widi preeiou^ 
stoncs. The se ven galleys drawn up on the bank of the Nile 
measured 150 cubits over-all by 60 in beam. The caliph owned 
in ihe Capital 20,000 bouse^, mostly of brick, rising to a height of 
five or six stories, and an equal number of shops, which were let 
at two to ten dinars a month. The ntain streets wcre roofed and 
tighted by lamps. The shopkeepers sold at ftxed prices, and if 
One cheated he was paraded on a camel through the streets 
ringing a bell and confesaing his fault^ Even the shops of 
jewcUers and money-changers were left uniocked, The old 
aUFustSt had seven great mosques; Cairo had eight.^ The whole 
countr>* enjoyed a degree of seeming tranqulIJity and prosperity 
that made Nå^lr enthusiasticaLIy deeJare: '*1 could neither limit 

nor eatimate its wealth and nowhere have I seen siich prosperity 
as [ saw there^".* 

Of all the Egyptian caliphs al-Mustansir was the richest* He 
in her i led miilions from his prtdecessors and lived a IS fe of 
luxur\' and easeh He is said lo have erected in his paJacc a 
Ka bah-like pavillon where he used to drink to ihe accompani^ 
ment of stringed music and heautiful singers. Here he declared: 
^^This is indeed more picasant ihan staring at a Black StonCn 
I j stening to the muezzin‘s drone and drinking impnre water^'. 
An inventory of his trqasurcs by aUJlaqrizi * includes precious 
stones^ crystal vases, inlaid gold pi ates, ivory and ebony ink- 
»tands, amber cups, phtaJs of musk, Steel mirrorSj parasols with 
gold and silver sticka^ chess-boards with gold and silver pawnsj 
jewelled daggers and swords and embroidered fabrics manu- 
factured at DabTq and Damascus. Exquisite and priceless works 
of art were dissipated among the Turkish troops, Yet in 1070 
this caliph found it necessary to send his daugliters and their 
mother to Baghdåd to escap^e starvation. 

^ rf, voL u, p, JÉH; tdI ui, p, 901. 

* I" S3 p. ISS in 

%dL i, pj>. 414 Cl. Ibn^Tushri-Sirdi, toJ, ii, pt. 2^ pp. tSt-j, 
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[n its general organization thc Fitimiii State foltowed thc Adttiinki- 
'Abbasid^ or ral her the older Fersi an prototype, The Fgy plian 
aI-Qalq 3 Hhandi ^ (f 141E) has gh^cn us m his manual intended 
for rhe usc of candidates for governmental posts a sketch of the 
militar)' and administrative systems under the Fatimids. The 
army consisted of three principa) ranks: (l) amTrs* wbo included 
the highest officers and the sword-bearing escorts of thc caJiph; 

(2) cfliicers of the guard» consisting of masters (sing. ustdi//i} and 
eunuchs; and (3) the diierent regiments carrying such names as 
Hah^Iyahp Juyushlyah* Sud^tyahp after some caliph^ vizir or 
nationality. The vizirs were of sevcral classes^ of ^A'hieh the highest 
were '^men of the who supervised the amiy and war- 

officCp and “lords of thc door‘\ high diamberlains.Avhose privilege 
it was to present foreign envop* The "men of the pen'^ included 
the qadip who was also director of the mint; the inspector of 
niarkets (mitAtasiA)^ who supervised weights and measurest and 
the State treasurerp who presided over the iayf ai-måL In the 
lowest rank of the ^'men of the pen" stood the greai body of 
civil ser^^antSp comprbing clerks and sccretaries in the vartous 
departments. The internaJ administration of the empire is said 
to have been the creation of al-Mu^izz' and ab'Aziz' vizir 
Va^qvib ibn-KJIIis 991 )> a Baghdad Jew whop accepting Islanii 
began his pol i tical carcer at Kafur's court and whosc ex pert 
administration Jaid the basis of ihe ceonomic prosptrity of thc 
Nilc vallcy onder thc early Fatimids,* 

Ibn-Killis was the first outstanding patron of learning inScimtiAc 
Fåtimid Egypt* He established an academy and spent on it a 
thousand dinars per month. In his time flourished the physician 
Muhammad al^TamTmip who was bom in Jerusalem and moved 
to Eg>'pt about 970- Before hiirtp under the Ikhshidids^ flourishcd 
the historian Muhammad ibn-Vusuf al-Kmdi/ who dkd at 
al-Fustat in 961* Another hislorian w^ho died laler (1062) in 

abFustat was ibn-Salaitiah al-Qu^a^j.^ 

Though some of thc early Fitimid caltpfas w'erc men of 
culturep thelr period was one unproductiveofscieriitistsand WTiters 
of special merit. Like other caliphs in Baghdad and Cordova^ 

* v^L Bi, rp, 4^ 

> tbn cl/iådraÅ i/a Åfafi Mfa al-H-tiérak, 'Abdiilllh MolUiii« 

(Cftirøp pp. ^ 

* Author of /"j/aA d/'h WJ4 id. Nr Gunt (t.e^Ucfiip iQoS-iT J). 

* Author of aAAfadrj/ tpo’o AJkÅird^ (unpubliihc4). 
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al-^AxT? was himself a pott and a lover of leaming. It was he 
ivho made thc Azhar Mosqoe an acadeniy. But most of thc 
learncd men at this time not only in law bul in histot>' and poetry 
were mcmbers of thc /afIh elass^ which included the judges- 
1 'hc hercticaJ character of the dynastj\ whose court did not 
attracl orthodox scientists and littérateursi together with the 
insccurity of life tbroughout the latter part of the period, 
explains the dcarth of intellectual activity. 

One of the most remarkable foundations of the Fåtbnids was 

■ 

ihe Dår al-Hikmah or Dår al-^IIm (hall of wisdom or of science), 
established by abHakim in 100$ for the teaching and propaga- 
tion of the extreme Shfile doctrine. In conjunction with ii 
al-yåkim instituted a fund who$e income of 257 dinars was to 
be spent for copying ma nu scripts» repairing books and general 
maintenanccA The haJl was oonnected with the royal palace and 
coiitained a library* and rooms for meetings. Its curriculum 
comprLscdp in addition to the specihcally Islamic subjects> 
astronomy and medicine^ Though ctosed in 1119 by abMalik 
al-Afdal because of jts bereticai teaching^ fhe academy survived 
until the advent of the Ayyubids. 

Al-Håkim was persona! ly interested in astroLt^icaL caLcula- 
lions; he built on al-Muqanam an observatory to which he oflen 
rode before dawm on his grey ass. An informant of the con- 
temporary historian ibn-I;:lammåd“ saw the astrolabe-like copper 
instrument erected by ah Id akim on two towers and measured 
one of its signs of the zodiaCp which was three spåns in length^ 

Al-Id^im's court was iilumined by 'Ali ibmYunus* (f loog)* 
the greatest astronomer Egypt has ever produced^ and abu- 
^A]i aUy asan (L^ Alha^en) ibn-al-Haytham, the principal 
Moslem physicist and student of optics. The astronomJcal tables 
(jf/) of ibn-YrimiSp bearing the nanie of his patron, corfcct the 
tablcs current at his time by original observations made wdth 
the armiUaty sphere and the azJmuth circle, Ibn-aJ-Haytham 
(f ta, 1039), who was born in al^Basrah about 965^ tried to regu- 
late for aJ-Håkim the annual Overflow of the Nilc* and w^hen he 
failed he simulated madness and hid himself from thc caliph's 
WTath unlil thc latler's death. No less than a hundred w^orks on 
niathcmatics, astronomy ^ philosophy and medicine ar c ascribed 


MKqrid, vol, i, p. 459, ^ ^ 

I mim, j„p_ ibn-KKtLlUkoji. val. p. 6, 
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lo him.* The cliief work for which he is note<J is that on optids; 

KiÉåi ai-Åfand^tr^ of which the origina! is Jost but which was 
transJated fa the time of Gerard of Cromona or before and was 
pu blished in Latin in 1572^+ It wais influcntia] in the dcvclopment 
of optics in ihc MiddLc Ages. Almost all mcdicvaJ writers on this 
subjecl base cheir works on AJhaiLcn's Optifæ /A^sauru^i Roger 
Bacon^ Iveonardo da Vinci and Johann Kepler show traces of its 
influence. In his Work ibn-d-Haytham opposes the lheor>» of 
Hu cl id and Ptolemy that the eye sends out visual rays to the 
object of vision and presents experiments for testing the angles of 
incfdence and reflection* In certain experiments he approaches 
ihc thecretical discovery of magntfying lenses which was actually 
made in Italy three centunes later. 

Another important work composed in Egypt in the days of al- 
HdcLm ts al-Muti/aMijA fi *llåj a* (select mafertal on the 
trealmeat of the eye) by 'Atnmar ibn-'Ali al-MawsilL In this the 
author shows more originality than his contemporary ibn^Tsa 
in his Tadhkir^h^ which* however, on account of its complete- 
ness becamc the standard work on ophthalmology* *Ammar de* 
scribes a radical operation for soft cataract by suetion through a 
holloiiV tube of his own invention. 

In the days of abMustan^ir the debade which rcsulted in the Tb« ra^n! 
dissipation of his treasures brought about an even greater loss tn 
the dispersion of the royal library start cd by al-'AzIz and said to 
have contained at the time 200,000 booli^. [t treasured 2400 
dlLiminated Korans. Among its rarities w^cre manuscripts in the 
hånd of ihn-Muqlah and other master caJJigraphers; al-^Azij; 
had deposited in it an autegraph copy of al-XAbari's history. In 
the loot of 106a a reporter witnessed tw*enty-five camels carrying 
awray hooks. Valuable miinuscripts w^ere used for lighting the 
fires in the homes of Turkish officers and exqubitc bindings 
served to mend the shoes of their slaves. AUMustan^ir's suc¬ 
cessors buiit up new' collections* ^Vhen a een tu ry' Tater Salåb-al- 
Dln made hi s trtumphal entry into ihe royal palacc Ita library 
still housed over a hundred thousand volumes, some of which 
toget her w'ith other treasures w'cre distri buted among his men*^ 

* Jbn-nbL- lj|aybE'n}k, V\A. pp. 91 Ji 3 -Qif|i| pp, 167-^1 MufiikTA NiufcSfp fA«-a/- 
//irr/447Rf.'A irri>it/jir4-B ^Jl-Biafarijfaå (ChKitp^ l94-^)i pp. ix-xiT. 

* Paitljr prcMired in MS. ffimv tX th4^ Eatuiii]. vpL i^ p. 317; u. J. Hincrh* 

-' 4 , Di* isra&ijj-Atu dfw QåitiJtit A*rrA*iirt^ vol, li (Lripi 

1^5)+ “ MBqrfd* vol, i, pp, 4153^9; vol. 1, p, 363 . 
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Though unfavoLirable to the cultivation. of science and litera- 
ture, the Fatimid era was characterized by works of art and 
architecture of first Importance. The prosperity which the 
coiintr)' enjoyed under the first two caliphs in C airo and tater 
under the ivvo vizirs of A^imenian origin, a prosperity worlhy of 
the Pharaon ic or A Loxandrian age* was reflec ted i n the spher e of ajt. 

The oldesi sur\'iving structurc is the Axhar Mosque, bu ilt by 
Jawhar in 972. Though it was later restoredjts older part, which 
is the Centralt has preservud the origina l forrn . This part ia bu ilt 
of hrick after the fashion of the ibn-Tul^ti Mosque, has pointed 
arches and in general betrays I ran i an influence. Its minaret is 
of the hca\')' sqtiare type, The next oldest mosque is that of al- 
Idakim, begun by his father in 990 and completed about 1012. 
It follows the same plan as al-Azhar and has a cupoia of brick- 
Work supported upon an octagonal drum above the prayer niche. 
Stonc was used in abHakim's Mosque^ now in ruins, but since 
the minaret was not squarc the craftsmen were probably from 
northem al-Tråq, rather than Syrla- The triumph of stone over 
brick as a structural nnaterial was not effeeted until the late 
Fatimid age and is illustrated in the fagade of the al-Aqmar 
Mosque, built in ti25. This fagade may have been due to some 
Armenian Christian architect. In al-Aqmar we recognize the first 
appcarance of the later general [slamic feature^ the corbclkd 
C'stalactite”) niche (wtMfÆmrtf)* Thh pillared mosque and thatof 
ab^^l'bibn-Ruzilk (fd. i 160) display the bold designs and austere 
Kufic inscriptions for which Fåtimid art is renowned- Such nos^el 
features gradually introduced by Fåtimid architccts as the 
sta^ctite pendentii^es and the deep niches in the fagade were to 
undergo further development under the A)'yubids and Mamluks, 
Likewise the treatment of inscriptions on stone or wooden panels 
foreshadows the glories of the later art. The practice of associat- 
ing a tombp usually of the foundert with a mosque began in 
10S5 with Badr a 1 -]amåli, whose toml>mosque on the Muqaftam 
set the first example. 

Of the great gates that testify to the grandeur of Få|imid 
buddings three arc extant: Båb Zawllah, Båb al-Nasr and Bab 
abFutuh,^ These massive gates of Cairo^^ built by Edessene 
architects on a Byzantine plan^ are among ihe most enduring 
relics of Fåtimid Egypt, 

^ StB Ntftqrlu, vflj, i, pp, j&o ^ 
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Among the trcasurcs of ihe Arab Museum at C airo are se veral 
paneb of carved wood datiriE from thc Fåtimid period and show- . 
mg JI ving crea tures sach as deer attacked by monsters, hares 
seized by eagles and pairs of confronted birds. These motifs sug¬ 
gest borrowing from Såsan i d modds. The same affinity b notiee- 
able in Få|imid bronzes ^ most of which were m irrors, ewers or 
censers, The best-known bronze is the grlffin^ fort>' tnches high, 
now in Pisa, The same is true of textiles, sampifs of which found 
thcir way into the West at the time of the Crusades,^ Weaving 
was a national art of Coptie Egypt but even then wa^ Infiuenced 
by Iranian, particularly Såsånidi modets, [n Få{imid fabrics we 
find animals in conventionalized and heraJdic poses. Among 
Eg>'ptian cities Dahiq, DimySl and Tinnls wero noted for their 


medieval textiles>known after thesc pjaces as dabiqi^dimyatiand 
tinnisi. The cloth known in Chaucer's time as fustian came from 
aJ-Fuståth as the word indicates. 

The ceramie art of thc Fatimids, Jike thcir åther arts, foliows 
Iranian pattems- Herc as in textiles animal motifs are broadly 
treated. In his inven tory of Fåtimid treasures aUMi aqrizi * lists 
several spccimcns of ceramic and metallic arts, includmg 
Chinese gbzed earthenwarei This is one of the first recorded 
appearances of Chintse ware in the Arab East.^ Na^ir-i-Khus- 
ra\v * asserts that the Egi^'ptians made earthcnware **so fine and 
diaphanoiis that one can scc onc's hånd through it”, 

The earliest-knovim Islamic bookbindings come from Egypt 
and may be assigned to thc eighth or ninth century^ Their decora- 
tioii and technique have affinity with those of carlicr Coptic 
bindings, from which they were evidently derived. After thedc- 
velopmcnt of this EgyptiÉin school tooling and stamping became 
the most common Eechniques of Moslem craftsmen working in 
leather. 


^ s« bcLow, p. 663 h » s« p, 

* Cf. fwrcbkDv in Afaja//a£ ^ 1 . xiii wh*rfr ml- 

Blrilni ttiencJtins Chinne pntticry; o/-/ff etÆtCMi, pp, 35-6^ Al-DimiuhqJ, 

a/’l^aÅrJS aJ-Barr w^al-BaÅr, fti, A, M«bren {St Petembm^, 

lå^>^ p. 43, When p^bljf^ Ji reftrert« to parediln Éi made. i\ ^nr in Dif ÅfrjimtA 
vfn Sttmtfrr^ (Berlin, 19J5J, p. bl, iminiE th# dU«iVcly af ninrltKentury pDiodttin 
al SiLcrwrra, 

* Ed. Sduftfr p, 53, tr. p. 15I. 
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FATIMID CARVED ROCK-CRYSTAL EWER BEARINn THE 
NAME OF THE CALIPH AL-'AZlz, lorii CENTURV 
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When at the closc of ihc devcnth cent ury the molley hordes 
of Christendom made their way into Syria to wrest it from 
Moslcm hånds, the country presented the spectaclc of division 
and impotente. It was split up among severa! local Arab 
ebieftains^ while in the north the SaJjuq Turks were aJbpowerful 
and in the south the schismalic Fatimids of Egypt held sway. 

The population was far from being unifoirn in compositioti or 
even in language. The Druzes in Muthern Lebanon, the Nu^ay- 
riyah in their northern mountains and thetr neighbours the 
Isma'ditcs, later Assassins, formed three scbismatic eom^ 
niunities distinct from orthodox Islam. Aniong the Christian 
bodies the Maronites of northern Lebanout who still used Syriae 
to a considcrable extent, constituted the largest minority. 

With the advent of the nomadic Saljuqs from Central Asia S*»jflqT 
earlicr in the eleventb century^ their swarmlng over the western ^ 
States of the ^Abbasid caliphaie, the establishment of their 
authority successively in Khuråsan, Persia. al-Traqp Armenia 
and Asia Minor^ and their founding (1055) of a sultanate in 
Baghdåd lo which the caliphate was siibordinatCp wc have dcalt 
in a foregoing chapter (XXXfl). The Saljuqs of Syrla, like 
those of aURum (Asia Minorjp formed one of the chief sub¬ 
divisions of the familyp but were not United under one head. 
Almost cvGiy Syrian iown of any conseqiicnce had at this time 
its own Saljuq or Arab ruler. Tripoli after lOåg was independent 
under the Shfite banu-^Ammar*^ Shayzar after 1081 was held 
by the banu^Munqidh- The Byiantincs were time and again 
capturing and losing towns along the coasl and on the northern 
frontieri 

The first Saljuq bands appeared in Syria shortly before toyo. 

In this year Sultan Alp Arslan made the Arab prtnee of Aleppo 

^ CoguuIl g. Wiet in AfJmirr^ (Pfcfiap 19jSJ, ifa), pp. 
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his and Alp's general At5iz entered Jerusalem and wrested 
Palestinc frotn Fajimid hånds. As Sunmte Mos lems the Saljuqs 
considercd ii their du ty to extsrpate the Egyptian heresy. 
years I ater Atsiz aequired Damascus ftom the same masters. By 
log^t however, Jctusalem bad re\'erted lo the Fatimids, whose 
strong fleet had recaplurcd (10S9) all the coast towns, mciuding 
"Asqalan (AscaJon), \Akka (Acre), Tyre £ 3 ur), as far north as 
Jubayl (Bybios). Alp'g son Tiitush was the real founder of the 
Syrian dynasty of Saljuqs. !n the spring of 1094 sultan had 
cstabltshed his authority ovxr Aleppo (Id alab) ^ al-Ru ha' (Edessa) 
and al-Mawsil, in addition lo hia KKurasan possesstons. But 
when in ihe fol Jo wing >Trar he feil in baltJe, his hard-won Syrian 
posaessions again diaintegrated as a result of the rivaJry belween 
his two sons Rirfwin and Duqaq and the JeaJousies of hbself- 
scekfng generals. Ridwan made Aleppo his capitah where he 
rulcd from 1095 to r i Duqiq (1095-1104) chose Damas- 

cusd Hostilities between the iwo hrothers, which began in 1096* 
formed the central event of their reigns* 

Viewed in their rightful setting the Crusadcs appear as thecomt^ie^ 
medieval chapter in the long story of interaction between East *?^**^. 
and Wesl, of which the Trojan and Perstan w^ars of antiquitj' tsd math 
form the prel ude and the imperlalistic expansion of modem 
Western Europe the latesi chapter. The geographicaJ faet of 
difference bctiveen East and West acquires its only signtficance 
front the competing religions, racial and lingmsttc differences. 

More specifleaLty ihc Cnisades represent the reaction of Christian 
Europe against Moslem Asia, which had been on the offensive 
since 632 not only in Swia and Asia Minor but in Spam and 
Sidly also. Among other antecedents we may refer to the 
migrator}^ and military tendendes of the Teutonic tribes, who 
had changed the map of Europe since their entrance into the 
light of history; the destruclion in 1009 by al-I.låkim of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the objcct of pilgrim age for 
thousands of Europeans and tvhosc keys had been sent ( 3 oo) to 

* Soljflqj of SyriBt lo^-Juy: 

l, Tutujh ibfi-Alp AnfUfi (1094-5) 

, r I 

a. Ri^wdn (11395-1113] Duqiq (aI t>Aiiiaficuj^ IP95-1104) 


3. Air Anlin Al-Akknu (i 11]-I4> 4, SwJliti Shith {}ii4-{7) 
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I. Pci>od 
of 

cxHiqueil 


Charfemagne by way of a l>l«sing from the patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem/ and the hardshtps to which pilgrinis through Moslem 
Asia Minor were subjected. The imniediate cau&e of the Cm- 
sadeSp however, was the appeal made in tog^ to Pope Urban JI 
by theEmperorAIescius Comnenus^ whose AsiaticposscfsioTUj had 
been overrun by the SaijDqs as far as the shores of Marmora. 
These Moslenis threatened Constantinople itself. The pope 
possibly ’vicwcd the appeal as affording an opportunity for re- 
tiniting the Greek Church to Romcj the final schism between 
the two havmg been efTected as late as 1054. 

When on November 26, 1095, Pope Urban delivered his 
speech at Clermont in aouth-eastem France virging the faithfuJ 
to "entisr upon the road to the Holy SepulcKre, wrest it from 
the wieked race and subject it"’ to themselves, probably the 
most effeetive speech in all history was made. The rallying ery 
h vølt ran through the land and seized high and low wifh 
its psychical contagion. By the spring of n07 a hundred and 
fifty thousand meOp mostJy Franks and Normans and partly 
rabblc, had ansvvered the call and met at Constantinople. The 
first of the Crusades, so called from the cross Ijome as a badge, 
was thus Jaunched. 

Notallpof course^ who took the cross were actuated by spiritual 
motivcs. Scv^cral of the leaders^ including Bohemondi were 
intent upon acquirtng principalities for themselves, The mer- 
chants of Pjsa^ Vcnice and Genoa had commercial interests, 
The romanticp the resttess and the adventurous» in addition to 
the dcv'out, found a new rallying-poini and many criminals 
sought penance thereby. To rhe great masses in France, Lorratne^ 
Italy and Stcilyp with ihcir depressed economic and social condj- 
tions, taking the cross was a relief rat her than a sacrifice. 

The customary classification into 3 definite number of Cm- 
sades, seven to nine, b by no means satbfaetory, The slream 
was more or less continuous and the line of demarcation betvi-een 
Crusades not sharply drawn^ A more logtcai division ivould be 
into first a period of conquest extending to j 144, when the 
Atabeg Zangi of al-Mawsil recovered al-Ru ha’; second^ a 
period of Moslem reaction inaugurated by Zangi and culminal- 
Lng in the brllliant victories of Salah-al-Dln (Saladin); and third, 

* C<miull Efnar J4>mufln in xxtW (1927), 

pp. I4l-6ti A. ib Syna, Yot ^1926), pp. ait-JJ. Gf fchtW, p. 2^, 
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a pcriod of civil and petty tvårs in which thc Syro-Egyptian 
Ayyubids and Egyptian Mamlfiks figuredp ertding in 1391, when 
the Crusadrrs tosl thclr last foothold on the Syrian mainiand,^ 

The pcriod of conquest faJls in its enti rety before the so-called 
sccond Crusade (1147”9) and the third pcriod coincides rotjghly 
with ihe thirteenth century. One of the Crusades of this last 
pcriod was directed against Constantinople (: 203-4)^ two against 
Egypt accomplishing nothing, ancf one even to Tuni^ia 

(1270). 

The rotjte of the first Crusadcrs from their rendezvoua at Tti* By- 
Constantinople Jay across A^ia Minor. Thi& was now the domain 
of the young Qilij Arslån, SaJjnq sultan of Quniyah (1092-1107). asIi 
I t was in meeting bis warriors that Christians measured swords 
for the first time with Moslems. After a stege of about a month 
Nicæa, Capital of Qilij's father Sulaymån ibn-Q\n 1 ufiiish. 
foonder of the Saljuq dynagty of al-Rum, was captured (June 
1097). Other than that the only pitched hattie the Cnisaders 
fought w*as that of Dondæum (Eski-Shahr). liere on July t “ 
they defeated the forees of Qilij. This victorious march restored 
to AlexiuSp who had cxacted from abnost all the Crusading 
leadcrs an oath of feudal allcgiance, the western half of the 
peninsula and helped lo delay the Turkish in^'asion of Europe 
for three centnries and a half. 

After Crossing the Taurus MountaJns and before tuming ful ly i-jrat 
southward a detachment of the Crusadlng airny under Baldwin, 
whose father w^as counl of Boulogne, made a detour into the^<y 
castern region oceupied by Christian Armenianst w*here al- 
Ruhå" w^as captured carly in 1098.* Here on Christian territory 
the first Latin settlement was made and the first Latin State 
founded. Baldwin hccante its prince. Other detachments under 
the Norman Tancred of Southern Italy had turned in the oppo^ 
site dircclion to Cilicia, whose population was likewise Armenian 
with an admixture of Greeks, Here he oceupied TarsuSp the 
birthplaee of St. Paul. 


* Sce \V. B. StewfiKHir TAr CrvTaJft^ rjn rt/ EAFt (Ciin)LndgrK C9cx7)i p. 17. 

* fJfJta ft «/i'^nrPW ed. Itdjirich 

(EteiMb^rg^ p. IV7 p n. M , p. n, 63; Fll]^:hcT, /liUma 

ed. H 4 gfnn»yer (He^elberg» 191 j). p. il, Cf. i bn-il'QaJ&iii«!, *d. Amedreu, 
P- ■ J+T tn H- A- Rr 'Gibb, Tit M# Crviat/fi (LotwkuT., r^ja^^p 

4 ^- 

■ htalthew Cif Ed»fi4, CårtmifUt^ ed. E. IJiilauiicr {P^nip l^5ai}p p- at8. 
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AnlJcch 


Jn thc mcantime the main bodv had rcached Antioch.^ The 

m 

r.hy was under a Saljuq aniTr nanied Yighi-Siyån® appointed by 
ilic third Grcat SaljGq Malikf^hah, After a long and arduous 
siege (Oclober 21 ^ 1097-June 3, 109B) ihe melropolis of northern 
Syria fcll to ihe hatids of Bohemond through treachery on ihe 
part of an Armcnian commånding one of ihe towers* Bohemond 
was a kinsman of Ta nered and the shrcwdest of the leaders. The 


One sLTious attempt to relieve the city before its fall camc from 
Ridwån of Alcppo. 

No sooner had the besiegers entered the city than they were 
themselves besieged by Karbuqa^* amTr of aI-Maw?i 1 , who had 
rushed from his Capital with remfor cements, EiU hused by ihc 
discovery of the "holy iance''^ which had piefeed the Savioor’s 
side as He hung upon the cross and had lain buried in a church 
tn Antiocht the Christians by a bold sally roised the sicgc (June 
28), almost anmhilatmg Karbuqa"‘s ann>\ The chy was left in 
charge of Bohemond and becamc the Capital of the second 
princlpality acquired. For about a century and three-qu arters 
Antioch remained in Christian hånds. 


Dissatishedp Raymond of ToulousCp the wealthiest leader of 
the Franks, whose men had made the sensatlonal disco very 
in Antioch I pushed southward^ After occupying Ma* arrat ab 
Nu'månp famous as the birlhplace of abu-aKAIi\ his men lefl 
the town (January 1099) after destroying *'over lOO.OOO" of 
its population and commilting it to the flarnes.* Count Raymond 
then oceupied Hi^n abAkrad^^commånding thestrategicpass be- 
rween the plains of the Orontc.^ (aKÅst) and the Mediterranean, 
besieged Arqah* on tb c western slope of norlhem Lebanon 
and occtipicd An^artus^ on the coast without resistance, Thé 

Ar, Aiii|Alc.ly4)ip ftwm Gr. AniLOrllui Antaot'hujp fath^r of ilt fouiider 

Sel^ciu 1 (300. At thr pin« wKtrt the diuipj« Wm hril ChrislinTu 

(Am 11 1 26 ), thu dly wi«P of spccitti idgiuScnn«. 

* ' fliSEhi Siyan” £d ibn.fll.Alhtr. ^o!. Sp p, 1 S 7 ; mhu al Fidi% vo!. ii, p. 230 ; 
{bn-KhAlde.tit voL v, 10 . 

* CL lim-al'Athlt. vijf p, 1 SS; Abii ■ ni- Fj 4 A\ vqL ii, p^ 2 j t. A Turkljh ndventuftr 

T uLMnwfil finm the Amh bonu "Uq*y| nhd merfiDJ it 

vilh llit SflJjOq tTfipirc. 

* Tba-d^AihlrK vqL x* p, 1 ^^ copied 


|i. 3 Sp Din, "MuDtnkHnMt min Tn'rfkh in 

voL iik. pp* 


* Ulewlly tJ the Kurdi-, todiy Qiii'n Crae dti Chj-VErlirm of 

* ®"uptfW of "Aijild". 

of of the Syriui åynaty uf Ruhieii 

etnperor«. Tort™ ot the Lntin chitwldw, prtut^t Tirtii^ 
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Maronile Christians of Lerbanon pro vided him with guides and 
a limitcd nnmbcr of rccriiits. All ihese posst^ssions^ howev^ri 
Raymond relmquished and at thc urgent appeal of Godfrcy 
of Bouillon, count of Lorrainc and Baldwin's brother^ joincd the 
army in its march on Jmisalem, the main goal. 

On the southward al-Ramlah was found doserted and jttmaim 
became the hrst LafJn possesskm in Palestine.* On June 
1099, some fi>rt>' thousand Crusaders, of whom about twenty 
thousand wcre cffective troops^" stood before thc gates of 
Jerusalem. The Egyptian garrSson may bc estimated roundly at 
about one thousand. Hoping the walls would fall as thosc of 
Jericho had done, the Crusadcrs first marched barefoot around 
the city, biowing thelr hams, A month^s stege prox^ed more effeet^ 
i ve. On July 15 the bes jegers stormed ihe city and perpetrated 
an indiscriminate massacre involving all ages and both sexes. 

^'Heapts of heads and hånds and feet were to be Seen through- 
out the streels and squares of the city."** Another important 
victory over thc Eg>'ptians near 'Asqalån about a month later 
rendered the position of the Latins in Jerusalem more secure. But 
'Asqalån remained thc base of the Egyptian fieet and the head- 
quarters of a garrison which under thc Egj'ptian vizir al-Mal i k 
al-AfdaJ con ti nued to harass the enemy.* A third Latin State, 
the most important of all, was thus estabSished. Raymond, 
rather than a elericab waa repcrtedly offered the kJngship but 
declined bccause he was unwining lo wear a crown of gold where 
tbe Saviour had wom a crown of thornsA Godfrey,^ an honest 
leader and hard fighter^ was chosen with the title '*baron 
and defender of the Holy Sepulchrc”, Many of ihe Crusaders 
and pilgrims, considering their voivs now fulfilledt sailed back 
home. 


Godfrcy's immediatc task was lo reduce the ooast towns, wilh- 
out which thc oceupation of thc fnterior ivould have been pre- 


f(HU 

rcduce 


■ Ibn^a!-QlllånUF, p. 136. 

* Cf. "Anntil« dt Terre JreÅivfi dt rmtmt toI. ii (Pi-ru, 

pt. 3* p. 439^ HaimundUi cl< AgUa* "■ETistqri* FrimoDmm qui ceperunt Jcniukm'^, 

in Migtie, toI. dr, p. 657. 

^ Ag^^i, 659^ Orer ’^OjOOO were iluughcrrnl nt itie MoniqijC ACCOtdin^ ia 
ibn-nbAthlr* vd. Xr p. 194? according to Multheyf of Edem, p. 236. 

* uynswr, .!/r>r, ed. Htnri {Cdro, 19 *v)f PP- ■ 

* Agitn, p. 654^ 

* ^'Kuedafri" in sbc‘d-Q!iEån.iii, p, "Kunduhri'' in ibn^Tftghri-Birdi* td. 
Fopper, vot. ii, pt^ p- 3*4' 
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carious and communication with the homeland difficult. The 
problem was solved with the co-operation of the Italian ships 
transportitig pilgrims, whose commandcrs saw in the posscssion 
of such towna new markets and fr« ports for their merchandise. 
In the carly part of the next year (iioo) the Pisans rcceived 
special fights in Jaffa (Ylfa). Shortly after, AraOf, Cssarea 
(Qaysårjyah) and *Akka offered tribute in return for a short 
period of truce.^ The Venet ian fleet, which in tht sunrumcr of the 
year of Godfrey's death was operating against 'Akka, captured 
flajda (Haifa) witbin a month after his death,* Idayfa's gairison 
and inhabitants were invited to gather round a cross, as a place 
of safety, and then mercilesaly bgtchered, The Egyptian fleet, 
the only Mosicm one which could come lo the defence of these 
ports, was ineffeetive if not inactive fhroughout. 

In the meatitime Tancred* was penetrating inland to the dis- 
trict around the Jordan. Here Baysan, situated on the route of 
the armics between the Mediterrancan coast and Damascus, 
formed one of the eariy acquisitiona. Nabulus votuntarily sub- 
mitted. Tancred took up his resjdence in Ttberias as Godfrey's 
vassaL In the folioiving March (iiot), however, he relinquished 
his fief in favoiir of Antioch, the principality of his unde Bohe- 
mond, ivho had been taken captive by Gumishtigln^ while on an 

expedition near Mar'ash, In t toj Bohemond was rdeased on the 
pa^yment of a random. 

On thi; de^th of Godfrey * his men sunimoned his brothtr 
Baldwin * to bc his successor. Baldwin came from al-Ru ha’ and 
on Christmas Day t loo was crowned king at Bethleheni, rather 
than in Jerusalem, in deference to the dericaJ party, which 
asp ired to hold Jerusalem as a church domain. 

The Eattns had in Baldwin a capable, energetic and aggress¬ 
ive ieader, Durlng his reign {1100-18) the kingdom extended 
from al-'Aqabah at the head of the Red Sea to Beirut. His 


cousin and successor Baldwin IP (1118-ji) added a few towns, 
> AlbertofAix,"IliihuiA KieoHDlnniunE upcdiiKnui''.Misne.vol.clxn^p.t?;., 

* Contut^ ibn-K-vol. p. |Of, 

■ "Tin^ri" ib ibn-H-ObUnui, p. 13S; "l>anli«i” in Usunidi. < 4 , Him. p. fit. 

Fbunder »n Stwu of tho Turkoliun dytusly of the OoftTBhtnondn, which 
Ifcter ikb*Qrl>cd in jlj ncislkbwr. 

^ Ibn-alrQalinui^ p. Gibh, p, 51. 


■ 


rf. !>- '''»>■ H. Pf- P- J 4 J: 

Fer a pf Ihr rprpl hpude oJ cfHiBuJt Grpkmci. //irifiiff 

ttfr toI, ti (Panig 1 954)« P- 
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chiefly Qn thc Meditcrranean. In hreadth the kingdom did not 
rtach beyond the Jordan. Bcirut and Sidon were conquered in 
1110. The only source from wtioh sneh cities to thc north could 
hope for aid was Damascus, now under ihe Atåbeg Tughtigmj 
formerly a slave of the Saljuq Sultan Tutush and the regent over 
hb young son Duqaq^^ But TughtigTn waa for several years in 
treaty relations with Baldwln. Aftcr a skort period of truce, 
Arsiif and Carsarea capitulated in i loi to a Genoese flect, whick 
received one-third of the spol Is and had special qu arters assigned 
to it; but Tyre* secure on its peninsula, remamed in Moslcm 
possession until 1124 and ^A^qalan until 1153. In the region 
sotitk of the Dead Sea Baldwln, In budt a formidabie 


fortreas,al-Shawbak,*commanding the desertroad firom Darnas- 
cus to ab!Jija£ and Eg>pt^ 

In SvTia the dty of Tripoli (X^råbulus, from Gr+ Tripolis) was me 
at this time the most frequented port. Count Raymond* had his 
eyc on il ever since hc had wound hla long way southward from prmci^ 
Antioch to Jerusalem. After the establishment of the kingdom 
he retumed and hegan its siege (l lOi). In order to isolate the 
town he built two years later a castle ^ on an adjacent hiil aa the 
ravinc of the abu-^AIi (Qadisha) River. The hili was named 
Mons Pelegrinus (pilgrims^ hill) and soon became a centre 
round which grew a Latin qu arter. The siege dragged slowly 
on in spite of reinforcements from thc neighbouring Christians 
and mountaineers. ^ At intervals adjacent 10wns were reduced by 
Raymond. With the co-operatlon of a Genæse fleet of fortj” 
galleys he captnred Jubayl in 1104^ which henceforth marked 
the Southern limit of the county of TripolL Raymond died iti 
[105 in his eastJe without having atEained his goal' belcaguered 
Tripoli did not fali till July I 2 t 13 ^ 09 - 
Thus was now founded^ in addition to ihe county of ahRuhå* 
and the princlpality of Antioch (which included Ciltcia)—both 


* FoUowiDg ihr rxiiin pie af Unar dther nCahc;^, he umrp«i the powrf itt 1103 

and betamE tlu fcmiiflrr of thc Burid which tuted iJtL 1154. 

^ CaUcd by thc Lattiu Mntu Re^lu [Mofit Rdrynl^ Maatnsal^h AixeMinj; Eo cv.riy 
chronicdci Cnc dc Munti^ol icfert te ite liakGt to ihc fu>rth-HMj[j Crmc 
(el-Kikraik: Ar. ésnuk ii ftutn Ara-m. tOWO, whctiE?r Kurk-h^ znmte qf 4 qu^rtGr 

m Bflgbdid). 

^ ^caUBc ^\.t w&jL cdlcd kAyrnG^mi of Siunt-Gillci, the Ambs referred to bj m m 
S sinjn or 

* l^epaired Uter by the Turlu^ QalVi Ti^rKbulu« hu beeh iiicfl undl rcciMEly 

u a pmon, ^ Ibn-Kh^HCin, t, p. iSé. 
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htid as ficfs of Joru^alcm ^“ihc county of Tripoli^ also under the 
kingdom of Jerusalem* Al-Ruha' and Jerusalem were Burgun- 
dian princedoms, AntJoch was N'orman and Tripoli Provon^al. 
These four wnre thc oiily Latin States cv-er established on Mosleni 
soil, Their control waa confined to the northem part of Syria and 
to the narrow littoral, a small Christian territorj' set agatnst a 
vast and dark background of Islam^ Not a town was more than 
a day's march from thc enemy^ Even In their States thc Latin 
population was but thinly seattered. Such inland cities as Aleppo, 
HamSUi, Him?, Ba^Jabakk and Damascus were nevøer conquetcdj 
chough at times they pai 3 tribute* In thc year bqginning Sep¬ 
tember 1156^ DamascuSp under Nur-aLDin* paid Sooo dinars.* 

With the dynastic successions In these Latin States, their Soci-i 
squabbles and peity rjvalries, we are not concerned^ Th*y 
a chapter of European rather than of Arah histor)*. Bul the 
friendly and peacef^al relations developed between thc men from 
the West and thc natives should not escape our attention. 

It should be remenibered in the first place that the Christians 
came to the Holy Land with the notion that they were farsuperjor 
to its people^ whoiti. they æns idered i dotaterSp worshipping 
Muh ammad as a God. At first contact they were disillusioned. 

As for the imprcssion they left On thc Moslcms^ Usåmah^ gave 
expression to it when hc saw in them ^'animals possessing the 
virtues of courage and fighting, but nothing else^*. The forced 
association betft^een the tvvo peoples in times of peaco—which^ 
it should be notede were of mueh longer duration than times of 
war—Avrought a radical change in the feclings of both towards 
caehother. *'\micablc and neighbourly relations were estabiished, 

The Franks employed trusted native workmen and farmers. The 
feudal system they introdneed was gradualJy adapted to the 
local ten ure of the land. They had carried with them horses^ 
hawks and dogs, and soon agreements were entered into so that 
hunting parties might be free from danger of attack* Safe- 
conducts for travellers and traders were often exchanged and 
u^ualJy honoured by both sides^ The Franks discarded their 
European dress in favour of thc more comfortablc and more 
suitable native clothing. They acquired new tastes in food^ 

* I,C- iLlticd fttiåictwEåd% rccni^Eiifnl thc lirintncy <1^ Jeruvitcm^Jcihn li. La Mtintr, 

Af m A'iftjfdff m irf /pmaUm (CambriiiKf^^ p. 

* llHi-it'Oalani^i. p. ^ Ed. HUti, p ^ p. 161, 
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cspccially thejse varirties in vol vi ug the gtnerous o( sugar and 
spaces. The)' prefeiT«:d Oriental houscs^ vvith theJr spadious gpen 
courts lind mnning tt-ater* Some mlennarricd with nativts and 
the balf-cflste progeny af na tive mol hers w'ere design attd as 
pouiainsJ^ l'hey c ven In ccftain instances vener ated s hr i nes held 
equally sacred by Mosterns and Jews- In their inlermittent 
quarrels among themselves the Latins aften wclcomed assistance 
from the ^'inlidcls’\ and the Mosleins often sought alliances wilh 
Latins against fellow Moslems, 

The rise of Tmad-al-Dln (the pillar of faiih) 2 angh the blue- 
eycd atabeg of aI-A[aw7il (1127-46), marks the turning of the 
tide iti favour of [slam. Zangi was the forerunner ofa series of 
counler-Crusading heroes which culminaled in ^alåb-aUDm and 
exiended lo the Mamluks of the latter half of ihe fallovi'ing 
centur)\ Son of a Turkish slave of Malikshah, Zctngi carved for 
himscif a prindpaliiy induding Aleppq^ idarran and al-Mawsil, 
wherc he foiinded ihe Zangid dyn asty (1137-1262)* eastly the 
greatest antong the rnany establbhed by ihe atabegs. His vvere 
the firsi hammCT-strokes under vrhfch ihc Crusading States were 
destjned to crumblc atvay. The first bJow feJ! on aJ-Ruha\ 
Because of Its praximity to Baghdad and its controI of the main 
routes bclwcén Mesopotamia and the Mcditerranean this city 
for half a century had been the outor rampart of all Latin States 
in S>Tia. Afler a siege of four weeks Zangi captured h (1144) 
from Joscelin IL^ This first of the Crusader slates to rise and ftrst 
to fail was strongly fortified: but poorly defended. Its capture 
meanl the removal of the wedge thrust between Moslem Syria 
and al^'Iraq. In Europe it was a signal for what is usually termed 
the second Ctusade (1147—g)^ Jed by Conrad III of Germany and 
Louis VII of France. With an army made up of French and 
Gcrman knights, of TempWs^ and Hospitallers* and of troops 
pro vided by J emsalem, Damascus was laid under a futile siege of 
fpurda>‘s * Nowherewas anything accomplishéd by this Crusade, 
As champion of the IsJamic cau-se Zangi was aucceeded in his 

i Uilniud rn/IamC CL Ar./ii^ifn, Mr. Sq md 

^ IbD-al Aiklr, iJ piwlflh nJ^AtiUkijrih’ , in vol. h, 

ya. j, pp. t iS , 

Ar* DmwjyjUi, comiptkin of k Synde for "poor", the tnisina] norne of 

ordcr in l^tin bcio)f pAUperu CammililHic* Chrisii (Poof Ktiighti of CkrutL 
^ Ot Knighti of Sr. John; Ar. [ibaiAnyulk tA*lrtl»jiyi.b), 

ciemft*! »tCOTiiiiE u tn tbc werk fif ibn-dLQalinin* pp^ 3^-4, vrho wsid 
nini'icif nr LhimiiMTUi and bcW a high poil Ln the govemmeuE, 
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Syrian pchsscssions by hh son NOr-al-DTn (Hght of thc faith) 

who ohose Aleppo for his capilaJ. More capable than 
his fatherj, Nur was the accond to face the Franks on more than 
equal terms. In 1154 he wrested Damascust withoyt strikmg a 
blow, from n suceessor of Tughtigtn, thereby remov^ing the last 
barrier betiween Zangid territory and Jenj^alem. Graduaily he 
completed the conquest of the county of al'Rllhå^ whose countg 
JosceUn [I, in 115^ had been carried oflf a prisoner in chains.* 
Nur also reduced parts of the principality of Antioch« whosc 
young ruler Bohemond III he captured in 1164 together wJth his 
al]y Ra>Tnond III of Tripoli* Both prisoners were later released 
on payment of ransom, the fomier after onc year of captiviiy 
and the latter after nine. 

In Palestine, hewtver^ ihe cause of I^lam waa not so tri- 
umphant. Here ils buLwark ^■\5qaIån, which for half a century 
had resisted the Franks^ had fallen (1153) into the hånds of 
Bxaldwiit Hl of Jerusalem^ thusopenmgtheway for the Christians 
to Egypt. 

Niir-al-Dm bad an able lieutenant in one ShirkOhp whop under 
orders from his chief and taking advaniage of the dearepitude 
of the Fåtimid State, managed after several milltary and diplo- 
matic victories in Egypt to receive in 1169 the vijEiratc under 
aKÅ^id (1160-71)^ the last of the Fåtimid caliphs*" His pre- 
decessor in this high oSice, Shawar^ had sought and secured 
agajnst ShTrkuh the aid of Amabic [ ^ brother and successor of 
Baldwin II I. Shortly after his investiitirc ShTrkuh died and was 
succceded by his brother's son^ Salab-abDin (rectitude of rhe 
faith* SaJadin) ibn-A>7Qbi 

Ai-Malik abNåi^ir aJ-Snltån $aJåh-aJ-D£n Yusuf was born in 
Takrit on the Tigris in itjS of Kurdish pareotage. In the 
followmgyear his falher Ayyub fJob) was appointed commander 
of Ba'labakk by the Atabcg Zangi^ Of the youtb and carly 
education in Syria of Salåh-al-Dln lit tic is known. Evidcntly his 
earjy iniercsts centred on theological discussion, He did not conie 
into the public eye until 1164^ when '^in spite of his rcluctancc^^ ^ 
hé accompanjed his unde on his first campaign to Eg>q>t* His 
star then l^gan to rise, The two burning ambitions of his Jife now 

I tba-*l^Tbn^ 361; Vo\. id, p. lOJ. Cf. K&mill-al-Dinf Zuédui 

min ir* E. Blochct CPariftj i 9 ™)p P- = 5 - 

* tba-KliBillikih, r 6 \. i, pp- 4^55^7- Viqut, Ycl. ii^ pp. 24 ^-j 

* Abu-ShÉm«li,^ vol. i* p. 155? abtt-rtl-Fidfi', ved. lli, p. ^7, 
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camc to be the substitution of Sunnits for Shfitc Islam tti Egypt 
and thc pressing of thc holy war against the Franks. Vizir in 
1169^ he omittcd in 117T the niention of the naniie of the Få^Imid 
caliph in the Friday prayer, substltuling that of the ^Abbasid 
caliph al-Musiad!\ The rnomentous change was effectcd with 
50 little distu rbance that not evcn “tvvo goats loeked horns*^^ 

For the realization of his other and greater ambition sovercignt)' 
over M oslem Syria was a nccessary prelude. Here hts suzerain 
Nur-al-Dln rulcd, and the relations belwccn the twosoon bceamc 
strained.^ On the death of Nor in 1174 $alal;i declared hts 
independence in Eg>'pt and^ afterafew engagements culminating 
in the battic of Qurun (horns of) he wrested Syria from 

thc eleven-vear-old (sma^Th son and successor of Nur. In the 
meantime Salåh's etder hrother Turan-Shah had succceded in 

T ■ 

taking possession of al-Yaman. Al-I:lijåz with its holy cities 
ordinarily went with Fgypt. Tn M^y 11 75* Salih-al-Din at his 
own request was granted by the 'Abbasid caiiph a diploma of 
investiture over Egypt, al-Maghrib, Nubia, w'estern Arabia^ 
Palestine and central Syria, The caJiph thereby gave away what 
was in reality not his to give^ hut w'hat was flattering to him nol 
to rcfuscp Henceforth Salah considered himself the sole suttan^ 
as his kinsman-historian abu-aFFida'* expresses it. Ten years 
latcr he reduced al-Maw^ 1 ! and made the various princes of 
Mcsopotamia his vassais. Nur-al-Djn *5 dream of first enveloping 
the Franks and then cnishing them. hetween thc two miilstones 
of Mosicm Syria-Mesopotamia and Egypt was being rcalized in 
the carcer qf his more iMustrioiis successor. 

In thc coursc of rhese engagements in northern Syria two 
attempts w'crc made on the li fe of Salah-al-Din by thc Assassins 
at thc instigation of his Moslem cncmics, Beforc this a simibr 
attempt was made on Nur-al-Dln and a succcssful onc on thc 
Fåtimid al-Amir (1130)* Amon g the Christians thc most 
dislinguished victims of this rcdoubtablc order, which was 
unusiially active in S>Tia at this time^ w'ere Raymond II of 
Tripoli (ra. 1152) and the ncwdy elected king of jerusalem^ 
Conrad of Montferrat (1192).* In 1176 Salåh-al-Din laidsicge 
to Ma^yåd, headquarters of Råshid-aFDln Smån, thc Old Man 
of thc Mountain, but raised it on receiving a promisc of 
immunity against futurc attacks. 

*■ Atikl'd-Fl.ilK%'F^. 53, ■ VgLiit, p, ■ Ibn-nLAUitr, vel. sii, p, 5r» 
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Sinån had mad« himseif indcpendent of Pcrsia. Hc controlkd 
an cflicient secret service and a pigeon-post criabling htm to 
obtain information by what seemed supernatural mcans. His 
fidå'is (self'Saerificing qnes) excelkd in the manufacture and 
use of poisoned knives.' It is related that when Hcnr)'of Cham¬ 
pagne, tstular king of Jerusalciri, visitod him in 1194, the grand 
master, wanting to impress his gyest with the blind obedience 
he exacted from his hcnchmen, made a sign to two on top of the 
eastic tower and they immediately leaped ofT and were dashed 
to pieces,* 

With the threat of assassination removed Satål,i'aI-Om was 
free to devote his energies to attacks on the Franks. On July I, 
1187, he captured Tiberias after a sut days* siege, The battic of the 
adiaeent MittTn (Hattin) follow«! (July 3-4), It began on Friday, 
the day of prayer and a favourite One with ^alah for fighting. 
This was a sad day for the Fratikish army. Numbering about 
twenty thousand and aJl buldying of thirst and heat. it fell almost 
in its entirety into the enemy’s hånds. The list of distinguished 

captives was headed by Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem. 
The chivalrous sultan gave the crestfatlen monarch a friendly 
reception; but his companion Reglnatd of Chåtillon, the dis- 
turber of peace, merited a different treatment. Reginald was 
perhaps the most adventurous and least serupulous of all the 
Latin ieaders and the most facile in the use of Arabic* Entrusted 
with the command of al-Karak he more than oncc had pounced 
upon peaceful caravans and plundercd them as they passed 
beneath the walls of his castle—and that in vioJation of treaty 
relations, He eveti fitted out a fleet at Aylah and harassed the 
coasts of the sacred territory of aJ-Hijaz. preying upon its 
pilgrims, ^alåh had sworn to siay with his own hånd the breaker 
of truce. And now the time came for the fulfllment of his oath. 
Taking advantagc of a recognized tradition connected with 
Arab hospitality Reginald secured a drink of waler from his 
captor's tent. But the drink was not oifored by Salalj and 
therefore estabJished no guest and host retationship between 
captive and captor.* Reginald paid for his treachery with 

^ vol. i, pp. 1667, 

* M^rifiLiB '‘Libfr tnntciTum'" in Bnngwi, Cnia J>ti Ft^wføi 
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his li fe* All thc Tempi ars and Hospital lers were also publicly 
eTcecuied.^ 

The victory of Hittin seated the fate of the Frankish cause. 
Afler a weck’s siege Jerusalem^ which had Idst its garrison at 
Hiltin. capitulated (October 2, 11S7)- Tn ihe Aqsa Mosqne the 
mue^xin's calt replaced the Christian gongp and the golden tross 
whkh surniounted the Dorne of the Rock was torn down by 
Salah's men. 

T ■ 

The rap ture of tlie Capital of the Latin kingdom gave Salah- 
ah Din most of the lowns of Frankish Syria-Pales line. In a 
serie-s of brilliantly executed campaigns most of the remalning 
strongholds \\crc seized* None could offer reslstance, for they 
had all been denuded of their best defenders on the day of 
Hittin, Animaled with the spiritof holy war which the Crusaders 
seem noAvto have lost, the great champion of Islam piished his 
conquests north to al-Ladhiq!yah (Laodicea^ Latakia)^ Jabal ah 
and Sih^'awn, and south to ah Karak and al-Shawbak* Ad thesCi 
as well as ShaqTf Arnunp* Kavvkab^^ Safad and other thoms in the 
Moslem sidep feli before the close of 1189. The Franks came very 
near being swept out of the land* Only Antioch^ Tripoli and 
Tyr^y besides certain smaller towns and castles^ remained in 
their possession. 

The fali of the holy cit^^ aroused Europe. Ildstilities amon g its 
rolera were bu ned. Frederick Barbarossa^ emperor of Germany, 
Richard I Cæur de Lionj, king of England, and Philip AiigustuSp 
king of France, took the cross. These three were the most power- 
ful sovcrcigns of Western Europe, and with them the ^"third 
Crusade" (i i E9-92) began. In point of numbers it was one of the 
I argest. For legend and romance, both Or len. tal and Occidental, 

this Cnisade, with Salah-al-Dln and Cceur de Lion as ils chief 

■ + 

figureSp has pro vided the fa vo urite theme. 

Frederickj who was the first to starte took the land route and 
was drowned while Crossing a Cilieian river. Most of his followers 
retumed home* En route Richard stopped to capture Cyprus, 

■ Abu-ShÆmjiåap tdL li* 75 whd ifiTCJi u ibn-jik 

Athltp « 1 . ai, pp. 3S2 SJ Emciul w.nd Dfinutid Ifr Tréwricr^ is, L. d« 

Mu L&trie CrAftip pp, I7i'4r 

" Oii LmnlHi (al-Llllm), tht lltilfo’ift of Ljitin chirofikl^p Ils mmer had Iw^n 
kDQwn a* Rcjnnnltl of Sidan. For i« Hitd, Syris, /wf/Wtwjf 

/-rAam^m anJ pjsJfjiimr (LunJon* 1950), ^3,. n, 5,, 

* A Srwlr bullL CruiidLng dulle nortii of by ihc Jordlin. tt^ fuH Pi-fiw 

1*«* Kawkab aI-HawA' (the star af Hht tky), Betvotr m I^iin soure^f. 
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dr^tined to beconie thc last refuge of the Crusaders driven from 

ihe maJnland. 

Iti the meantime the Latins in thcr Holy I^and had decided on 
\Akka as ptoviding the key for the rcstoration of their lost 
domain^ Against it thcy marched ^drlually all their forces^ aug- 
mented by the reninant of Frederick "s army and the contingcnta 
of the king of France. King Gny, who had been releascd by 
Salab^aLL^in on pledging his honour never again to bear arms 
against hirrip led the attack+ ^alah arrived the next day to rescue 
the city and pitched his camp facing the enemy. The stniggle 
was waged by land and sea. The arrival of Richard was hailed 
with great rejoidng and bonfircs. Ouring the progress of the 
siege many picturesqtie incidents took place and werc recorded 
by the contemporarv^ Arabic and Latin chroniclers+ A Dania- 
scene who compounded explo^ivcs and bumed three of the be- 
siegers^ towers refused the reward offcrcd him by Salåh in fa\'our 
of Allah's reward.^ A flint stone wfaich formed part of three ship- 
loads taken from Sicily by Richard for use in his mangonels and 
ivas satd to have destroyed thirteen *Akkana, was saved and 
show^n lo SaJah as a curiosity, Salah and Richard even ex- 
changed presents, but nevcrmet. Carrier-pigeons and swimmers 
werc used for commiinication betw^een .^alåh and the be- 
leaguered garrison, which was entirely cut off from the sea* One 
such swimmcr w^as drow^ned while attempiing to make the pass^ 
age, and as his body was washed ashorc and the *Akkans ob- 
tained the money and letters he cairied, Salåh^s biographer ^ 
w^as prompted to remark ^ **Never before have w'c heard of a man 
rccciving a trust in his lifctime and dclivcring it after his death'". 
Richard offered a handsome reward for every stone dislodged 
from the walls of the city, and the combatants, as w^ell as the 
w^omen, performed deeds of great valour^ The siegCj consiciered 
One of the major militajy^ operations of medieval timeSp dragged 
on for two years (August 2 j, iiS^-juIy ta. iiQi), The Franks 
had the ad vant age of a fleet and up-to-date siegc artillery; 
the Moslems had the ad vantage of single command. Salåh 

sought but recetved nt> aid from the caliph. Finally the garrison 
surrendered, 

■ 1 bo'Khaldiktp vol. Vi p. 311 , 
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Two of the conditions of surrender were the release of the 
garrisononthe pajTnent of 200,000 gold picces an d the restora- 
tion of the holy cross. ‘ WTicn at the end of a month the money 
was not paid Richard ordered the tiventy-scven hundred cap* 
ti ves to bc slaughtered an act that stands in oonspieuous con- 
trast with Salåh’s treatment of his prisoners at the capture of 
Jerusalem. He too had then stJpulated for a ransom and severaJ 
thousand of the poor could not redeem themselves. At the re* 
quest of his brother, §alab set free a thousand of theae poor 
captives; at the request of the patriarch another batch was rc- 
leased. Then constdering ih at his brot her and the patriarch had 
made their alms and that his own tnrn had eome. Sal ah freed 

many of the remaining captives, inciuding numerous women and 
children, without ransom. 

'AJtka now takes the place of Jerusalem * in leadership and 
heneeforlh m^otiations for peacc between the two combatant 
parties go on almost without mtermption. Richard, who was ful I 
of romantic ideas, proposed that his sUter should marry Salåh’s 
brother. aUMalik al-'Adil, and that the two should receive Jeru¬ 
salem as a wedding present, thus en ding the strife between 
Christians and Moslenis.* On Palm Sunday (May 29, 1192! he 
knighted with full ceremony al-'Adil's son, al-hfalik al-Kåmil. 
Peace was hnally conciuded on November 2, 1192, on the 
general principle that the coast belonged to the Latins, the in- 
terior to the Moslems and that pilgrims to the holy city should 
not bc moicsted. Sallh had only a few months to live and enjoy 
the fruits of peace. On February ig of the foUowtng year he was 
taken ill with fever in Damascus and died twcivc days later at the 
age of fifty-five. His tomb close by the Uma>'yad Mosque is still 
one of the attractions of the Syrtan Capital, 

t . a mere warrior and champion of 

Sunnite Islam. He patronized scholars, encouraged theological 
studies, built dykes, dug canals and founded schoois and 
mosques. Among his surviving architectural monuments is the 


* Abu-Shfjnuh, tdI. ii+ p. iS®; 
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Citadel of Catro,* which he began together with the walls of the 
city in uSj and for which he utitized stones from the smaller 
pyram ids. His cabinet induded two leamcd atzits, al-Qådi ab 
Fådil “ and ^Imad-aUDln abKåtib al-Isfahani,^ noted for the 
stj'le and i^race of their corrcspondence. His bsi private secretary 
was Baha*-al-DTn ibn-Shaddld,"* who becanie his biographer. 
Oo overthrowing the FSpmid caliphate, Sal ah distributed its 
accumulated treasuresp onc of which was an h istor ical seventcen- 
dirham sapphirc as weighed by ibn-al-Athir “ m person^ among 
his retamers and troqps, keepmg oothing for bimself. Nor did 
hc touch Nur-al-DTn's estate; he lefl it Co the deceased rtiler’^s 
heir. Ile himself lel Ft On his death forty-seven dirhams and 
a gold piecc/ Among his people his oame, with Harun's and 
Baybare^ heads the list of popular favourites to the present day¬ 
in Europe he touched the fancy of English minstrels as well as 
modern novelists^ and is still considered a paragon of chivalry- 
The suhanatc bu ilt by §a 1 åh-abDm from the Tigris to the 
Nile was divided amo-ng his various heirs. none of w-hom in^ 
herited his genius. At hrst his son al-Malik al-Afdal (the superior 
king) succeeded lo his fathcr's crown at Damascus, al-'AzIz (the 
mighty) at Caim, al-^ahLr (the victorious) at Aleppo^ and 
^^alåh^s youTiger brother and con fi dant ab’Ad i I at abKarak and 
abShawbak. But between i igd and r 199 ab'Adilr taking advan- 
tage of the discord among his nephew^s, acqiiiréd for himself 
so-vcreignty over Egy pt and most of Syria. In 1200 he appointed 
one of his son s go vernor of Mesopotamia. Al-Adilp the Sapha- 
din“ of Latin chronicIcs^ was the chief agent in the peace nego- 
tiations of 119a and maintained throughoiit his ru le friendJy 
relations with the Cfusadcrs, Small collisions were not iaeking, 
but his general poliey was one of peace and the fartherance of 
commerce with the Frankish colonies. He allow^ed the Venetians 


iUi LnK-Htition nmAtill be rc^ul vVrr tfaeold yale. 
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ia estahli^h mark^ts with innia ^ £it Alexandria und thfi 

Pisans to establLsh coiisuls thcre. His nanic is still bomc in 
Damasciis by al-Atliliyah schonl, which hc partly budt,® 

Aftcr alA^diTs death in t2lS sevtral Ay>Tjbid branches, alJ 
sprun^ from him, rcigncd in Egypt, Damascus and Meso- 
potamia. Ot her branches, descended from other memtjers of the 
A^yuhid familvj controlled Hims.^ Hamah and al-Yarnan, The 
Egyptian Ayyubids were the chief branch and frequently con- 
tested with thelr Damascene kinsnien the sovcrcignty over Syria^ 

The north Syrian branches were sivept away In 1260 by the 
Tartar avalanche of Rulagu^ with the exception of the insignifi- 
cant HamSh branch w^hteh continued under the ManilOks and 
numbered in its line the histonan^king abu-al-Fida' (f 1332), a 
descendant of Salah-al-Dm''5 bmther, 

T *■ 

In the counie of these dynastic iiirmoits not only did [slam tih± 
losc its power of aggression, but one after another of Salå^-al- 
Din^s conquests, e.g. Beirut, Safad^ Tiberias^ '‘Asqalan and 
even Jerusalem ( 1229 )^ reverted to Frankish hånds. But the 
Franks were in no position to take fuH advantage of the situation. 

They were themselves in as bad a plight, if not w^orse. The ir 
coloniea depénded for their maintenance upon new reeruUs from 
Europe w'hich were not fortbeoming, Among themselves quarrels 
between Genoese and Vencijans, jealousles between Templars 
and HospitalLersi personal squabbles among leaders and contests 
for the empty title of king of Jerusalem—^these were the order of 
the day. In their disputes^ as we leamed abo ve, one side would 
often secure aid from Mosicms against the other. 

The first serious engagements since Salåh^abDfn's death be- Egypt, iIk 
tw*cen Franks and natives took place on Egyptian soil under ab 
Kami I (1218-38). AbKamih the Egypttan successor of his father 
ab'Adil, was now the Icading Ayyubid figurc and nominally 
recei\^ed tht bomage of Syria, His first task was to clear his land 
of the Crusaders who shortly before his fat her's death had landed 
near Dimya^ (Damiétta) and in the following year had oceupied 
that town. This invasion of Egypt was ptompted by the fresh 
realization hy the maritime republics of Italy that the centre of 

^ At. fmtD Gr, Ar. (ttoftlnut), from Qz, 

(ndjcctivf!, from Fem;«); Dunduqrvith p Ar. rum« of Venice (ftbu-Al - Fid^'. T^wfm 
jå/ BttJJdftn Rriiwwil BJud de Sbin«, P«fi*r p, aro), Vecufiicimir 

■ Tht lUtn« Itm- KJuUiikaD, of-SubLi and othen arc jl^wbIaJ wilh thw mchi?«!, 
whdic builiittlg ivow hotJA« the An&L Aesuieray of Dj.iiiiucuii, 
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Islamic powcr had shifted from Syria lo Eg^pt and that only by 
the conqtjcst of the latter coold their ships réach the Red Sca 
and participate in the opulent commerce of the rndian Ocean. 
Aftcr almost two years of conflict (November 1219-August 

1221) al-Kamil forced the Franks to abandon DLmyåi and 
granted them a free passage^* 

Etke his father, al-R^ilL took a lively Sntfrest in irrigation 
and agriculture and signed se veral commercial treatics with 
European coiintries+ He was so favourably disposed toward his 
Christian subjects thal the Coptic church still recognizes him as 
the most beneHcent sovercign it ever had. The year after his 
accession St» braticis of Assisi vtsited his court and discussed 
religion with him. His interest in leaming may be illustrated by a 
personal cail he oncc made to a Cairene subject, "Umar ibn-al- 
FSrid (il 3 1-1335), greatest Sud poeE the Arabs producedj 

who is said to have refused to receive his royal guest* Formtrly 
a friend of Richard^ al-Kain i I now entered in to friendly relations 
with Frederick llp who in 1227 set out on a Cnisade. En 1229 an 
infamous treaty was conciuded yielding lo Frederick Jerusalem^ 
along with a corndor connecting it with ^Akka^ and guarantee- 
ing al-Kamil Frederick s aid against his enemie^p most of whont 
were Ayyubids.^ This was the most singular treaty between a 
Christian and a Moslem power before Ottoman da^'s. Jerusalem 
remain^ed in Frankish hånds unlil 1244 when, at the invitation 
of al-Kamir s second successor al-Ma|jk al-§ålib Najm-al-Din 
Ayyub (1240—49)1 s comingent of Kbwariznt Turksj previou^Iy 
dislodged from their Central Asi an abode by ChingTr Khan, 
restored the city to IslamA 

As he lay on hb deathhed al-^atih received the news that 
Dimyåi was agaJn threatened, this time by Louis IX, klng of 
France, and his chevaliers of the "sixth Crusade^^ The town 
Burrendered (June 6j 1249) wdthout resistance; but as the French 
army march ed on Cairo in a region inlersecied by canaISp W'hile 
the Nile at its height, pestilerice spread in its ranks, ils line 
of comrnunication was cut olf and it was entirely destroyed (April 
1250). King Louis, with most of his nobles, was taken prboner.* 

J Atiu il FiOå* YcLiii, pp, 135^71 S^TClwIdfln. voL v, pp, tlft-Khallikiii, 

Mutfitt il Saint LtiMit, ti. N. de W«Uly 

U Km, p|,. J 
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[n thc mcArttimc al- 5 ilih had pas&ed away (Novrmbcr [245). tin; 
His daring and energetic widow Shajar-al-Durr (the trec 
pcarls) kept the news Mcret for three months unttl his son and t&tiw 
successor Tnrnn-Shåh had retumed from MesopotamiaA Tflran 
failcd to make himsdf agrccablc to the slaves (mam/uAs) of his 
fathcr and with thc connivancc of his stepmother was murdered 
tn 1250. Shajar proclaimcd hersdf queen ofthe MosJems ® and 
a six-^ycar-old scion of ihe Damascene AyyubidSj al-Ashraf 
Musa* was accorded thc noniind dignity of joint sovereignty; 
but the titnlar mier was thc M amluk Aybak^ founder of thc 
Mamluk dynasij% After a month of captlvity Louis and bis men 
were rclcased on thc payment of a ransom and thc restoration 
of Dimyåt.’ His work in S>Tia, where he remainod from 1250 to 
T254, consisted in thc fortifying of such ports as ^Akkap Hayfa, 
Cæsarea and Sidon. In 1270 hc led another futile Crusade^ now 


to Tunisioj wherc he died. Of all the Cru^ading leaders hisp by 
far* was the purest and noblest character. His “wholc lifc was a 
prayer, his noble aim was to do God^s will''. 

Among the MamlDks it was the fourth, aLMalik al-^åhir tiib uii 
Baybars (1260-77), who inaugurated the series of sultans 
dcalt thc final blows to thc Cru$adérs* cause. Baybara had dis- 
tinguished himself as a general under hb predecessor Qutua 
w^hcn at *Ayri J 5 lut hc indicted (September 1260) a erushing 

I 

^ A bf the E^^tijin Ayyubidt, ntl of whbturp ex^gpiinf^ al^'^AxU, al-Mftiifur 
Jind xt-Aihmrp l«Ail for a tim« AcknoH'lvdgnl hy Dnnuurui: 
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dcrfcat On thc Tartars. The Mongolian le ader Kitbugha^ 
a Nestorian* whose advance guard had penttrated PaJestine 
down to Ghazzah.* This victor)' is memorable for thc history of 
ci\aL'zationj jf thc Mongols had taken Cairo xhty would have 
probabijr destrayed its treasures and manuscripts« Besidcs aven- 
ing the danger threatening Sy ria and Egjrpt it paved the way for 
the reunion nf the two neighbouring countries, a reunion which 

lasted under the MamlQk sceptre until the Ottoman contjuest 
two centuries and a half 1 ater. 

Baybars ambition was to he a second 5alah-al-Dfn in the holy 
vvar against Crttsader towns. Especially provoked was he when 
he found those towns making common cause with the Hulaguid 
lUKhins of Pcrsiap now favourably disposed toward ihe Chris^ 
tian religion. From 1263 to I27f hc conducted almost annual 
raids agaJn^t them. One after another of the Latin establish¬ 
ments yieldod with Ih tic or no rcsistance. The two military' orders 
which now oceupicd the Jeadmg fortresses of Frankish SjTia and 
fonrned hs bulwark werc thc ones who rcecived his most deva* 
stat ing blows. But throughout the opposition was so weak that 
hardly a single battie of importance was fought in the open field^ 

In 1263 Baybars took al-Karak from an Aiyiibid and dcmol- 
Jsbtd thc venerated church of Nazareth (al-hT^irah)- In 1263 
hc seized Ctcsarcar and after a forty-day siege received the sur¬ 
render of Arstlf from the HospitallLT5+ On July 23i 1266^ the 
fem pi ar garrison of Safad capUulated on condition that the 
lives of its two thousand knights be spared. Without delay and in 
spite of thc amnesty granted, the sultan ordcred them all executed 
on a neighbouring hilJ.* The storys of the viclory of ”the Alex¬ 
ander ofjiis age and the piil ar of faith" js still engraved on the 
walls of Safad: and the bridge he built over the Jordan stands to 
thc present day beartng his inscripdon, with thc figure of a iion 
on either side. In 1268 Jaflfa was cap^red w'rthout resistance; 

haqlf Arnun capiiulatcd after a short sit?ge; and what is more 
im(»rtant Aniioch, which had maintalned amicable relations 
wit t e Tartars, sutrcndcrcd (May 2j}. Antioch^s garrison w'ith 
ot ers to thc niimber of 16^000 were slaughtered and some 
TOOjOOO arc said to ha%-e Ijeen !ed to captivity, some to bc sold 
in t e niarkets of Egypt* \\ hen ihc plundcr was di vid cd, nipney 

* ‘ (p*. i). pp. »S, 104. 
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was measured out in cups; an infant fetchcd twelx'c dirhams and 
a young giri five, The city TA^ith its citadel and world-renowned 
churchcs wa^ given to the dames—a blow from which it has 
ncver rccovcred.^ On ihe fali of Antioch a number of minor 
Latin strongholds in the vicinity were abandoned- In 1271 the 
formidable Hi^ii al-Akråd, the principal retrcatof the HospitaHers 
and probably the rncHl beautiful militar)'' monument of the 
Middle Ages^ surrendtred after a sicge lasting from March 24 to 
April S. The adjatent castlc^ of Masyad^ al-QadmuE, al-Kahf 
and abKhawåbi^ whirh belonged to the Assassins who were in 
alliance with the Hogpitallcrs and often paid tributc to them, 
were all reduced. The Jast nest of an ordet vrhich for ycars had 
ha tehed horror and intrigue was ihcrcby for ever destroyed. Both 
the Templars of Antartus and the Hospitallers of aI-Marqab nqw 

hastened to maJee pcace. 

Baybars had a worthy successor in QaJåwun ([279—9o)p who q^wlid 
was almost as energctic and redoubtabte an antt-Crusader^ 
Baybars* truce with the Templars of Antarfus was renewed 
(April 11202) for another term of ten years and ten nfionths. A 
similar treaty ivas signed (July iS. 1285) with the princess of 
Tyre who conbrollcd Bciriitr^ On the batUeheld he established his 
right to the honorific tille hc bore, abMalik al-Mansur (the 
Victor ions king). Al-Marqab,* w'hkh still looks ILke a dread- 
nought crowning a hill near T^rtus and ovnerlooking the sca, 
yielded after a siege of thirty’-erght davs, ending May 25* 1285- 
The besiegers' arrowheads can still be scen inibedded in its 
outer w'alls. Abu-al-Fida\* vi ho was then twelve years old, had 
his first experience in warfare on this occasLon. The citadd's 
Knights of St* John were conducted under cscort to TripolL 
Tri pol anothcr of the early conqtiests of the Cnisaders and now 
the 1 argest towm in ihcir possession, suceumbed in April 1289; 
the ctty'and ils citadel were almosl entirely ruined. Ahu-a!-Fida^* 
himseif was oppressed by the smcll of the corpscs lying thick on 
iKe island outside the port. After Tripoli the stronghold of al- 
Batrun to the sotith was captured« Qalåw^iin conunemorated hts 

^ p. SUqrljl, tr. ¥ol. i (pt. 2)^ pp. 51-4; oLu 

vol. IT, pp. 4-5. 

* Mvtqdn hi* preimed thi: of both Ucalits, cd, Qu^lrcm^fc^ Tol. ii {pi. 3), 

pp* I2;-6* 177 -Sé pp. ai-ji, aii-at. 

* "Tbc wslrh toircr'", CiUtroni Mrr^lhum, 

■ Vot. p. 22^ 


* VoL ivp p, 24. 
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victorits Mi'iih instriptions whichi likc tho&c of B^yb^r^p can sti ti 
bc read on the walU of the dtadels he reduced. 

Akka was now the only place of military importance Icft. In 
the midst of his preparations against it Qalawun dicd and was 
succecded by his son al-Ashraf who commenced 

where his father had left ofT, After an investment of over a month, 
in Vr’hich ninety-two catapuhs 'were used against its rampartSp 
this last bulwark of the Latin Orient was stormed (May lapO- 
The help.reccived from Cyprtis by sea did not save the day. Its 
Tem piar defcnders, to whom a safe-condn ct had becn promisedj 

were massacrcd. The city was piunder ed ^ its for tihcat ions ’W'ere 
dismantled and houses set on firc.^ 

The fali of xAkka sealed the fate of the half-dozen towns still 
retained along the coast, and none resisted the victorious enemy. 
Tyre was abandoned on May j8, Sidon on Jnly 14, Beinlt 
capitulated on Jnly 2I- Antarfus was occiipied on August 3 and 
the^deserted Tempi ar castle of *AthJTlh (Castrum PercgrinoTum» 
Chåteau Pelerin} was destroyed about the middle of that month.* 
One of the most dramatic c hapters in the hJstory of Syria was 

closed>“ 


_. in ihE np, 25.6; Maqrin, tr. Qmii^ 

ipf-t^p. 135 9; ArféTPti^ vol, ii, pt. 2, p. 4&0; CJki^øir, 

, ™ Safluto in Bonfcoii, voL ii, pp, 231 

Latrr Crusttdn J^cre Rhrt<lfs, Smyrott, Alcamdrlji utirl Ti^tkcf 

CruiiMJe of Nicepolis in 1396. S« A. S. Atiym. TÅf 
C rttjotU j# rt# La^fr AfidJIi A^iss (t-endon^ 
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Because of the richncss of the Crtisadcs in picturcsque and 
romantic incidents, thcir historical importance has béen some- 
what exaggeratcd. For the Occident they meant mnch more 
than for the Orient, 'fheir civtlizing induencc was artistic, in- 
diisfrial and commerdal rather than scientific and literary-. In 
S3ma thcy left in thcir wakc h;ivc>c and ruin intenaified b)' the 
Mamluk destmction of most of those maritime towns formerly 
occnpied by the Franks. Throughout the Ncar East they be- 
queathed a legaty of ilJ will between Moalen^ and Christians 
that has not yct beeo forgotten. 

Not^A'ithstanding its civil and holy wars Syria enjoycd under scLHd 
the Nurids and Ayyubids—more paiiicularly under Nur-al-Din 
and Salah-al-Din—the most brilliant period in its Moslem 
history, wilh the excepdon of the Umayyad age. Its Capital, 

Dam asens, still bears e vidences of the architectnral and educa- 
tionaJ activities of members of the&e two houses. Nol only did 
Nur renovalc the walb of the city with their towers and gates 
and creet gover n ment buildings which remained m usc tin ti I 
recent times^ but he established in Damascus the earliest school 
dcvoied lo the science of tradition,^ the celebrated hospital 
bearing his namc* and the first of those madrasaks (academics) 
which after hb time began to Bourish in the land. The Nuri 
hospTtah the second in Damascus after ihal of aJ-Walid* fune- 
tioned lalcr as a school of medicine.* The madtasahs were in 
reality coUegiate mosques or school-mosquest hut they boarded 
students and followed the type e vol ved by ihc Niz.^ryah. Such 
collegiate mosques. all of the Shafi^i rite, were founded by Nur 
in Aleppo, tlim^. Hiiniah and Ba'labakk. His tnscrjptions on 
these buildings and on other monuments of his are of special 

’ iti thii Dår nl-Nilirjnih, the coaljemptorary ilm^''AAa3dir (v*l. Ij p. jia) 

lecliind. 

* Al-M&riitåii kI-XuH. TbB-Jub4yr, p. 3 S 5 ; ibu-SCh^llikin^ tuK il. p. SlU 

* CL ibtt'abi-U^Tbli^afa, toJ, ii. p, 193, The buildin^ it itill itimding. 
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interest for Arabic paleography^ since it was about this time that 
thc an^ular KtiRCi in which un til thcn insctiptlon^ werc exclu^- 
i vely cut, WM repJaced by the rounded naséhi, An iriscriptlon of 
his on a western tower of the Citadel of Aleppo is still legible. 
1 he existln^ fortilications of this ckadeh which is mcntioncd tn 
Assyrlan and HittJtc record s and is considered a masterpiece of 
ancjent militarj' architeeture, owe thcir res torat ion to this Sy rian 
sultan. iS'tir s tomb in his DamdSiCus acadcmy, al-NurTyah| is held 
in revercncc c ven today, 1 hrough this tfjai/rasaA the connection 
betwéen mausoleum and niosque was establzshed in Syria.* 



fijt rtwr/r^ *■/ A*. Cm C****^If 


THE ANCIENT CITADEL OF ALEPPO 

by Nur-al-Dln (t 1174) 

During the Mamliik period, which in art was a continuation of 

the Aprubidp it hecame the regular practice for the founder of a 

collegiatc mosque to be buried under a dorne (i^uååak) in the 
buddings 

Sala^^-al-Dln displayed c ven more munificent architectural 
and educatmnal activjty than his predecessor- His policj* was to 
cotnbat Shi i te heresy and pro-Fåtimid tendencies by means of 
cducation. Next to Niiåm-al-Mulk he is reputed lo have been 

thegreatest builderofacademicsin Islam. Under him Damascus 

bccamc a city of schools. Ibn-jubayr," who visitcd it in ti34, 

refers to iu twenty mudnisaks^ two free hospitals and numerous 

dervish '^monastcrics". Salåh introduced thesc ^'monasteries”^ 
into Egypt, 

^ CL ftbove, p, éjo, 

■ Pp. pp, 4oS^ 413- 

Ar. P*ri, SuyutL toL iL p. 150. 
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"The clafj^icAl Arab art of thc East is rcpreiscnted by thcAyyabt^i 
buildingi^ of Damascus and Aleppo dating from thc thirteenth 
centuryp under the A>yubids and thcir earLiest Mamelukc 
successors."*^ The A>yubid school of S^xian architecture was 
continued in Egypt under thc Mamliiks and produccd somo of 
thc most exqujsite monuments which Arab art can boast. Its 
charactCTistics are strength and solid i ty _ On its durable material 
of fine stonc even the simplest decorative motif assumes inhnite 
gracc. But like thc Andakisian schoo! it depended for its elegance 
and beauty upon excessive decoration. 

[t was Salah-abDm who introdueed the madras^A type of 
school in lo Jerusalem and Hgypt.“ Durifig his rcign 
also 3aw its first institution of this Notable among his 

Eg>'ptian academics was the one at C airo bcaring his namCp 
abSalahlyah,^ Jbn-Jubayx* found sevcral madrum/ii in Alex- 
andria. None of these Egyptian institutions have survHved, but 
iheir architectural influcnce is manifest. It produccd in later 
years the finest Arab monuments of Egypt, among which the 
most splendid cxample is the collegiatc mosque of Sultan Hasan 
in Cairo. Its general plan consists of a square central court 
open to the sky^ flanked by four walls with four halls or 
porticos (sing* forming the arms of a cross. Bach of these 

four halls w'as reserved for instruction in one of the orthodox 
rites, 

Bestdes schools Salåb"al'"t^rn maintained in Cairo tw'o hospi¬ 
tals,^ The edifices werc probably planned after the Nurid hospital 
in Damascus. Before his time ibn-Tulun and Kåfur al-lkhshidi 
had cstablished in Egyqit similar free public institutions. 
Hospital architecture followred also thc mosque plan^ but has 
le Ft no traces, Only in military* architecture do we have surv'ivaJs, 
the Citadel of Cairo heing ihe principal cxample. This citadel 
shows that enved a part of his knovrledge of fortiRcation to 
the Norman castles ih at had by this time spru ng up in Paicstine* 

Hc probably used Christian prisoners in its construction, It was 
in this dtadél Umt he made hb residencej ivhilc in Cairo,. 
surrounded by a galaxy of talent wbich inciuded, besides his 

^ Hf ni Groui^l > tr/ (Ar Eojf^ voh i, TAf A^r^jr Ujtrf 

CallKrine,V- Phillip* (S"ew Yorle^ 1931)^ ^IS: 
pimr iri* Jrt, 2^ vfiL i (C*irQ, ^^22), pp, Sj s 

■ Ibn-KhaEtikin, voL iii, p. 5JI. ■ Su Jiiti , vol. 11, pp. tS7-S. 

* Pp-41-2, * IbndulMyiTp ppr5i'i. 
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brilli^nt vtzirSp^ Ruth mtu hi^ di^ttn^ui^htd JcwiRh phystciau 

ibn-Maymtin and the verRatiltp proLilic ^fråqi stholar *Abd-al- 
LarlfaUBaghdadi (i 162-1231), who^e s hort dtscriptf on ofEgypt* 
fitands out among the Important topographical works of ihc 

Middle Agcs. 

De&pite this manifestation of intellectual and educational 
activity Islamit culturt in the epoch of the Crusades was alrtady 
dccadent in the East« Fot some time prior to that epoch it had 
ceased to be a crcalivc force. In philosophyp medierne^ nttisic and 
other disciplines, almost all its great Ughts had vaniahed- This 
partly explains why Syria, which was throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth tenturies a partJailar focus of relations between 
[slam and Western Christianityj proved as a vehicle of Arabic 
in Huen ce very miich léss im portant than either Spain,, Sicilyp 
North Africa or c ven the Byzantine empire. Although in Syria 
Islam acted upion European Christianityby direct impact upon the 
CrusaderSp by the repcrcussion of that impact upon the West nnd 
by a process of infiltration along the routes of oommercep yet the 
spiritual and intellectual impress it left Ls barely noticeabk^ On 
the other hand^ we should rccall that the Franks in Syria, besides 
po&sessing a lower level of tuUure than their antagonistSp. were 
largely foreign legions quartered in caatles and barracks and in 
dose contact witb the native tilJcrs of the soil and artisans rather 
than Tvith the intelligentsia. Then therc were the nationalisticand 
religious prejudices and animosities which thwaricd the play of 
interaetive forces. In science and art the Franks had very little 
to teach the natives. The comparativc standttig of medieal lore 
in the tiB'O camps may be illustrated by the aneedotes cjevwly 
told by Llsåmaii^^ who aleo pokes fun at the Franks* judicia] 
procedure with its trial by duel and by water. 

Conerete instanccs of sdentifie and philosophic transmission 
are not cntlrely lacking^ Adeland of Bath, whose translations of 
Arabic works on astronomy and geometry' have already been 
mentloned^ visited Antioch and Tarsus early in the twcLfth een- 
tur]i% About a century later the first European algebraist^ 
Leo nardo Fibonacci^ who dedicated a treatise on square num- 

^ Sw itbof«, p. 

* Ai' f/diiiåÅ tihdr Ji ji/- i/rnir jr^ai/kfA d/* 

jl/if I^ii4d4 j * Whilc (Ti]Ltk|fig;«n H U, intP Latin, GenP^n 

g Troich. Iki-abi-Uwbi"ahp tqL 4 i, p, 307- Kujubi, vol. n. p, iO. 

Pp, ija OcfitUmaM. pp. 161 
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bers to Frederick II, vished, Ef^ypt and Syria, Frederick himsclf 
entertained the anibltion of fMonciling Islam and Christianity 
and patroiiized several translators from ,Årabic* A Fisati, 
Stephen of Antioch, translatcd the irnportant medical work of 
al- M aj usi at Antioch in J12 7. This was ihe only knowii Arabic 
work the Franks carried back with them- but since in the twelfth 
century w'C find a mimberof hospices and hospitals, chiefly lazar- 
houses for leprosy, springingiipall over Europc, we may assu me 
that the tdea of systematic hospitalization received a stimuUts 
from the MosJem Orient, This Orient was also responsible for 
the rci 11 trod uction into Europe of public baths, an institution 
ivhich the Romans patronized but the Christians discouraged. It 
was again in Antioch that Philip of Tripob found aboui 1247 a 
manuscript of the Arabic 5 i‘rr al-Åsrår purportingto have been 
composed by Aristotje for the guidance of his great pupil, 
Alexander. Transtated by Philip into Latin as Sicrttum secfe- 
torum, this pseudo-Aristotelian work, containing the essence of 
practical wisdom and occult science, became one of the most 
popular hooks of the later Middte Ages. 

In literature the infiuence was more pervasive, The Icgends of in inf*™ 
Ihc Hoty Grail have elements of undoubted Syrian origin. The 
Crusaders must have heard siories from the fC&lilit/t and the 
Arabfau Nigkts and carried them back with them. Chaucer’s 
Squierés Tale is an Arabiati NlgMs story. From oral sourccs 
Boccaccio derived the Oriental tales incorporated in his De- 
cameron. To theCrusaders wemay also ascribe European mission- 
ary intencst in Arabic and other Isismic languages. Men likc 
Raymond Luil (f 1314) were convinced by the faiJure of the 
Crusades of the futility of the military method in dealing with 
the "infidd”. Luil, a Catalan, was the first European lo promote 
Oriental studies as an instrument of a pacific Crusade in w'hich 
persuaston should replace violcnce. In 1276 hc founded at 
Miramar a college of friars for the study of Arabic; it w as prob- 
ably through his infiuence that in 1311 the Countil of Vienne 
resolved to creatc chairs of Arabic and Tartar at the Univer- 

sTties of Paris, Louvain and Salamanca. 

! n the rcalm of w^arfare the influcnces, as is to be expected, are 
more noticeable. The usc of the crosabow, the wearing of heavy 
mail by knight and hotac and the usc of colton pads under the 
armour are of Crusading origin. In Syria the Franks adopted the 
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labor^ and the na.kcr* for thcir militarybandSt^'hich hithcrto had 
bcen served only by trunipels and horns. Thcy karned from thr 
natjves hoAv to train carrier-pig&ona^ to convey mi I itarjnn forma¬ 
tion and borrowed from them the practice of ctlobraling victor>' 
by iIIuniinationB and ihc knightly sport of the toumajiient 
(Jand). [n faet a large part of the mstitution of chivalry de- 
velopcd on the plains of SjTia. The growing use of amiorial 
bearings and heraldic devices was due to eontact with Moslem 
knights. The two-headed eagle,^ the fleur-de-lis ^ ^nd the two 
ke^^s may bc cited as elements of Moslem heraldry^ of this period* 
Salah-al-Din probably had the cagle as his crest. Most Maniluks 
bote names of animals, ihe corresponding images of which they 
blazoned on their shicldSp^ Maniluk ru lers had different eorpSj 
which gave rise to the practice of distingubhing by heraldic 
designs on shields, bannerSp badges and coats of arms. Baybars' 
crest was a lion^ like that of ibn-TulQn before bJnip and Sultan 
Barquq's (f 139S) ivafl the falcon. In Europe coats of arms 
appear in a rudimentary form at the end of the eleven th centur^'; 
the beginning of English heraldry^ dates from the early part of 
the twelfth. Among modern Moslenis the star and creseeni 
and the lion and sun form the sole remnantof hcraldry, ^^Azure'* 
(Ar. /å^awiirif} and other terms used in hcraldry Icstify lo this 
connection betw^een the European and Moslem institut Ions. 

Ihe Cnisades also fostered the ienprovement of siege tactics, 
induding the art of sapping and mining^ the empIoym.enl of 
mangonels and battering-rams and the application of various 
combustibles and explosives. GunpKnvder w^as evidently invented 
in China,^ where it was used mainly as an incendiary^i About 
1240 it was introduced by the Mongols inio Europe. There the 
applieation of hs explosive force to the propubion of missiles, 
i.e, the invention of firc-arms^ was aecomplbhed about a century 
later. No historiati of the Ciusadcs makes an allusion to it, The 
first European rccipc for gunpoAvder wc find appended to a 
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Work written about 1300 by a ctfrtain Marc ihe Greck; Bacon^s 
rcctpc is Apocryphab Shortly Ijcfort 1300 [;1a5an al^Ratiimah 
(the lancer) Najm-a!-Dln al-AI;dab, probably a Syrian, com- 
posed a ireatisc cntitled a/^FunistyaA w-aFMiiffåsiå n/^l^ar- 
(horsemanship and mlUtary exercises), which mentions 
saUpetre^ a ccmiponent of powderp and cdntains pyrotcchnic 
recipes to which those ascribed to Marc bear doge resemblancc. 

One of the earliest references to the use of gunpKowder is in 

aJ-^Umari ff 1348)/ 

The Crusaders took with them from Italy and Norm a ndy a in *pcti- 
substantial knowkdge of miiStary masonr)* which was partly 
passed on to the Arabs, as rhe architecture of the Citadel of 
Cairo indicates. Casllcs and churches wene their main struetnres. 

Most of the castleSp tncluding aJ-Akrad ^ al-Marqåb and 

al-ShaqTf (Belfort), are extant. In Jerusalem parts of rhe Church 
of The Holy SepuJehrep "'SolomonV Slablcs" ncar the Aq^a 
Mosque and sevcral of the vauJted bazaars arc their work. The 
Church of the Sepulchre and the Dorne of the Rock were dc- 
liberalely imitated by se veral churches of the round ''tempi 
type* of which four are found in England and olhers in Fraiice, 

Spain and Germany, In Beirut the so-^ralled 'Umari Mosque 
was built as the Church of St. John by Baldwin I in 11 ro* The 
Crusadlng arch Is generally of the pointed form and the vaulting 
simple^ usually groined. The most beautifuL relic of Frankisk 
art in Cairo is a doorway taken from the Christian church 
of \-\kka in 1291 and mcorporated in the Mosque of aJ-Na^iri* 

In the realm of agriculturCp industry and commerce the Agh- 
Crusades produced mueh greater results than in the realm 
Lntellect. Thcy explain the popularization in the regions of the ^ 
Western Mcditerranean of such new plante and crops as sesame 
and carofa, mi I let and rice,* lemans and melons ^ apricots and 
shallots. "Xarob'" is Arabic iAarruA (originally Ass^Tian) ; 

'* lemon” is Arabic /aymun^ of Indic or MaJay o rigin; and both 

shallot " and ” scallion”^ meaning orlgmalty the oniun of 
Ascalonp preserve the name of the Palestinian town. For many 
ycars apricots were calfed the plums of Damascus. Aiso therc 
were other trees and products which wene simultaneously dtffused 

^ R)iinicta 'm Ar. altd Fr. rr. W R«ruud ufiii ^^mvét Jpttrns/ trr. 4^ 

vol viv (l^ 49 k Pif- 357 - 3 ^/* oJh Vi>l. xii. pp. I 4 J 

■ Ti/tf/ (Ciiiro, 1 j I ik P- ■ Sce WWp p. 6S 1 * 
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through Mostern Spairi and Sicily, and in certain instances it is 
not possible to tdl whcther the bridge was Syria or one of 
these two other eountrics. 

While in the Orient, the Franks acquired ncw tastes^ cspccially 
In perfumes, spiccs, swectmeats and other tropica] products of 
Arahia and India with which the marts of Syria were well 
stocked. Thcsc tastes later supponed the commerce of Italien 
and Mcditcrranean dties, [nceose and other fragrant gums of 
Ara bi a, the damask rose (liosa damiisi:€na) and sweet scents in 
which Damascus speeialized and numerous fragrant volatile oils 
and attars^of Persia became favourites. Alum and aloes figtired 
amon g the new drugs with which ihcy became acquainted* At 
the capturc of Cæsarea in 1101 the Genoese, we are told^ neceived 
as their portion of the booty more than sixtcen thousand potinds 
of pepper. Cloves and oihcr aromatic spices together with pepper 
and stmilar condiments came into usc in the Occident in the 
twelfth century^ and from that time on no banquel was complete 
without spiced dLshes. Ginger (Ar. and Pers. of Skr. 

origin) was added lo the Cnisadcrs' menu in Egypt* More 
important than all olhers is sugar (Ar, fukkar, ultimately Skr.)^ 
Ruropeans had hi ther to used honey for sweetening their foods. 
On the maritime plain of Syria, where children can still he seen 
sucking sugar-canep the Franks became acquainted with this 
plant which has since pSayed such an important r6ie in our 
domcstic ecqnomy and medical prescriptions. WiltJam of Tyre* 
(f ra, iipojh vi*ho knew Arabic and WTOte the most elaborate 
medieval account of the Criisadcs (from IO95 to 1184), has Jeft us 
interesting observations on the sågar plantations of his native 
town. Sugar was the first luxiiry introduced into the West and 
nothing clse so delighted ihc Western palate^ With it went soft 
drinks, waterstinetured by distillation with roseSp violets or other 
flowers^ and aJl varieiies of candy and sw^eetmeats. 

Windmills appear first in Normandy in iiSo and betray 
Crusading origin.® Water-wheels (sing. noriap from Ar. uraA) 
existed in Europe before this period bul the Crusaders took back 
with them an fmproved type* This S^xian type may still be seen 
in Germany near Bayreuth.* In Syria it goes back to Roman 

^ Sk aboTc^, p. 551. 

■ ’^tlutoTU m tKdtftalaMX, toL ip p. ^ 59 ; de Vllryp 
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days, hut was presumably im proved upon by auch native 
engincers as Qay$ar ibn-Musafir Ta^^lf (f 1251)/ an Eg)*ptian, 
who was in thc service of thé ruler of Ham ih and produced the 
earliest but one of the Arabic cdestial globes CKtanL* As early as 
the days of Yaqut* (f taag) and abu-aKFidå’* (f tjjt), H^rnah 
was noted for its water^whecls. The$e wheels, whose perpetual 
wailing has lulled to s!eep countlcss generations of H^matiteSp 
are still one of the glories of that ancient town. 

Not all of thc new tastes developcd werc gastronomic- Espech 
ally in the matter of fashlons, clothing and home fumishing were 
new desires and demands created. The custom of wearing beards 
was then spread^ Retummg Crusaders Sntroduced into their 
hornet the rugs^ carpets and tapestries of which Western and 
Central Asta had for long made a specialtVn Fabrics such as 
muslin^ baldachin, damaskp* sarcenet or Saracen stuffp atlas 
(from Ar+ vel vet* silk and satin,* eame to bc more ap- 

prectaled* Jewels manufactured by Damascene and Cairene 
Jews, toilet artktea and powders bccame mueh sought after. 
Mirrors of glasa coated with a metallic film replaced those of 
poLished steel, Camlets (sing* kåam/aA), camers-hair and fine furs 
acquired wider vogue, The rosar}.' became fam i li ar,^ European 
pilgrims sent home Arab reJiquaries for the kceping of Christian 
relics,*' With fine clothes and metallic wares went lacquers and 
dyestufls, such as indigOp and new colmirSj such as lilac (fr, Ar^ 
layiaÅ;, originally Pers.)p c arm tue and crimson (both fr* Ar- 
f/VmfVip originally SkrJ. Grad u al ly centres appeared in Europe 
for manufacturing wares, rugs and cloths in imitation of the 
Oriental products* as at Ajrasi, whose fabrics became highly 
prized. Stained-glass Windows became popular in churches."* 
Benjamin of Tudela,W'ho visited Antioch under the Franks^ 
speaks of its manufacturc of glass^ Oriental w'orks of art in glass, 

pottery, gold, silver and en amel derved as models for European 
products. 

The creation of a new European market for Oriental agricul- 


* S« lbn-KluJlik£n. tr de SlflJie. m, pp, 471-3;, iv^ p. 
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tural products and mdustrial commoditJeSj together wirh the 
nccessity of transporting pilgrims and Crusaders, stimulated 
maritinne activity and intern alf nnal tråde to an extent unknown 
sintc Ron^an da>^, Marseilles began to rival the [talJan city 
republics as a shipping centre and share in the accruing wealth. 

The hnancial needs of the new situation necessltated a larger 
supply and a more rapid circulation of mone>% A system of credit 
notes was thereupon devi&ed^ Firms of bankers arosc in Gcn&a 
and Pba wirh branch oflFices in the Lev^ant. The Ttmplars hegan 
to lise Eetters of credit^^ reccive money on deposit and lend at 
interest. Per haps the earliest gold coin struck by Latins was the 

Sar^^rtatus minted by V^eneiians in the Holy Land 
and bearing Arabic inscriptions. The consular oflfice^ primarily 
commercial rather than diplomatic^ now made its appearancc. 

The first consuls in history were Genoese accrcditcd lo ^Akka in 
J (So. They were foHowed by those sent to Egypt*® 

An important invention connccted with tb is maritime activit)' Ctriitpa&r 
of ihe Crusades Is ihe compass« The Cbincse were probably the 
first to discover the directive property of the magnetic needJep 
but tiie MosSemg^ who very' early carrled on lively trade betweeii 
the Pcrslan Gulf and Far Easiem waters,^ were the first to make 
practical usc of that discovery by applying the needtc to naviga¬ 
tion. This application must have taken ptace in the elevcnth 
centuiy' if not earlier^ bul for commercial reasons wa5 kept sccret. 

In EuropCp Itahan sailors were the first to use the compass, The 
actuai use naturally antedates the litcrary referrnce$, of which 
the first to oceur in a Mosicm work Is in a Persi an collcctlon 
of aneedotesp /f 7 wdmt^ 

written by Mub^mmad al-*Awfi about 1230. One story tells how 
the author as a sailor found his way by means of a fish rubbtd 
with a magnet. The first lilerary mention in Latin sources 
belongs to the latc twelfth century* thus anted ating the Persi an 
referencen 

The number of Franks assimilatcd by the nativc Syrtans and Knciil 
Palestinians is hard toestimate,* Amotig the modern population 

^ ■^chrel:" aitaa ultimutsly Ifum Ar, 
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of auch tovi™ as Ihdin in northcm Lebanon. Bethkhcm and 
al- Arlsh, the aight of men and womcn wirh bluc cycs and fair 
hair i& quitc common. Certaln families, mainly Chriatian Leban- 
such as the Karam, the Faranjtyah (Frankish) and the 
Saiibi (Crusading)^ have preserved traditions of descent from 
Frankish ancestry^ Among o ther family names Sawaya is sSid 
to he deri ved from Savoie, Dnwayhj from de Douai and Bar- 
da wll la undoubtcdly Baldwin,^ The Tast name also fignres in 
the topography of Palestine and northem Sinai. One Palestinian 
village, Sinjib perpetuales ihe name of Saitil-Gilles, and anotherj 
aLRaynah, that of Renaud. On the other hånd the Dnjze daim 
to somc connection with a cotint de Oreux is due to a popti I ar 
ctjTOology thal has no basb in faet.* 


* Sm p, 640, ti. 6 , 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


TUE MAMEOKS, last MEDIEVAL DYNASTY OF AEAB \VORLD 


Tk other tharx Mosiem annals the rise and prosperity of such 
a dynasty as thc Mamlnk is hard ly concei vable. Even in these 
annals it is most remarkable^ aJmost unique. The MamJuks 
were, as the name indtcatcs,^ a d3masty of slaves, slaves of varied 
races and nationalities forming a milUary oligarchy in an aJicn 
land. Thest slave sultans ticared their SyriamEgypttan domain 
of the remnant of tht Crosaders^ They checked for ever the ad- 
vance of the rcdoubtablc Mongol hordes of HCilågu and of 
Timur, who might otherw^ise have changtd tht entire coursc of 
history and culturc in Western Asia and Egypt. Becatise of this 
check Eg>'pt was spared tht devastation that befell Syria and 
aU'Iraq and enjoyed a continuity in eukure and political insdtu- 
ti ons which no other Moslem land outside Arabia enjoyed. For 
about tvvo and three-quarler centuries (1250-1517) the Mamluks 
domi nated onc of the most turbulent areas of the world, ketping 
t hemse I ves all the whileraeially distinet. Thoughon the wholc un- 
cultured and bloodthirst\%thcir keen appreciatfon of art and archi- 
tecture would have been a credit tq any civil i 2ed dyn asly and makes 
Cairo even now one of the beauty spots of the Mosleni tvorid. And 
hnally, when ihcywcreOverthrown in 15 f/by the OttomanSalTm^ 
the last of the local dynasties that had developed on therulnj of the 
Arah caliphatc expired, clearing the way for the establishment of 
a new and non-Arafa caliphale, that of the Ottoman Tiirks. 

The foundation of Mamluk power was laid by Shajar-al-Durr, 
widoAv of the Ayyubid at-S^lih (f 1249) and originally a Turkish 
or Armcnian slave^ Fornierly a bondmaid and member of the 
harem of the Caliph al-Musta^^imi Sbajar entered the service of 
ah^ålibp by whom she was freed after she had borne him a son. 
On her assumption of sovereign power her former caliph-master 
addressed a scathing note to the amirs of Egypi saying: "If yc 
have no man to rtile you* Jet ns know and we will send you one/* * 

*■ s« ahm^ p* 535, ni. * Suj^aii, fol. ii, p, S« Btwvv. p, Æ55, 
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For eighty d:iys thc sul^ånah^ thc onlv Moslem wom^n to rule a 
country m North Africa and Wcstem Asia, continui^d to function 
as sole soverci^n in the lands which had once produced CIco- 
patra and Zcnobia> She struck coins in her own name* and had 
herself mentioned in the Friday prayer. And when thc amlrs 
chose her associatc and coiniinaTider-in~chief 
Izz-al-Dm Aybakp* for sultatip she married him. In the first years 
of his reign Aybak was busy emshing thc legitimist Ayj'^ubid 
party of Syria, deposing the child joint-king al-Ashraf and doing 
away with his own general who had disttngutshcd hintscif 
against Louis [X. Tn thc rneantmic the queen was not oniy 
shanng her consort^s power but keeping him in subordinatlan. 
f inally, on hearing that he was contemplating another marriage, 
she had him murdered while taking his bath, after a bal I gamej 
in thc royal palace in the Citadel of Cairo. Immediately after 
she w'as hersel f battered lo death w^ith wooden shoes by thc slave 
women of Aybak a first w^ife and her body was cast from a tower.* 
Aybak (1250—57) the first of the Matniuk sultans« The series 

is somcwhat arbitrarily di vided into tw'o dynasttesi Da^ri ft 250“ 

1390) and Burji (i 3S2-i 517), The Bahri Mamlflks had tb tir origin 
in thepurebased bodyguard of thc Ayyubid abSåJih,* who sctticd 
his slaves in barracks on thc isle of aLRaw^d^h in thc Nilc.* The 
Bahris w'efe chiefly Ttirks and Mongols." In their policy of secur¬ 
ing thc services of forcigri slaves as a bodyguard thc A^'yubids 

fol ] o wed t he prcceden t cs tahlished by t he cal iphs of Baghd ad, wd th 

thc same eventual results/ The bondmen of yesterday became the 
army cominanders of today and the sultans of tomorrow. 

The Burjis represent a later importation* Their origin was 
likewise a body gu ard, but it was founded by the Babri Mamluk 
Qalåw'Gn (1379—9'^)- They were mostJy Circassian slaves who 
w'ere quartered in the towers (Ar. sing, of the citadel. In 
all there wcrc tw^nty-four Bahri Mamluks/ exetuding Shajar- 
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aJ-Durr, and tft'enty^three Burjis* Th^r Burji$ recogafiec! no 
principle of hercditary succession and followed no policy of 
nepotism. Thetr throne helonged to hirn vvho could capttire it or 
induce the amfrs to elect him to it. In sevcral Bahri and Btirji 
instances slaves radier than sons of the sultan succeeded him. 
A large nomber of the sultans met violen! deaths while still 

young. 1 he average reign of the Mamluk sultans was less than 
six years* 

The first task con front i ng the new dynas ty was to consoiidate 
the ki ngdom and guard its front lers. Aybak speot most of his 
time on the batllefield in Syrk, Palestine and Egypt. AU 
Mii^afTar S^yf-al-Dfo Qutus; (1^59"^)^ 'while actJng as regent 
(rid tå and before deposing his young protégép 

al-Man^ur Aybak's son^ and usurping the throne, repielled 
an attack from the Ay>iibid sultan of aUKarak, The Syrian 
AyyObids con.sidered themselves the legitimate successors of their 

kinsmen. Nosoonerhad theAyj'^ubid invasion of £gypt 
been repulsed tb an the Tartar army of llula^p led by Kitbughap 
becamc a dangcr^ Hulagu^s envoys^ to Qutuz were executed by 
the latter and the Issne was scttlcd at 'Ayn Jalut In this 

battie Baybars led the vanguard and distingulshed himscif as a 
gencrah but Qutuz took contmand in person towards the end. 
l‘he Tartar army was routed, leaving Kitbugha and other Icadcrs 
dead on the field, Egypt was spared the horrible dcsolation 
visited upon its ncighbour^ which was now occuplcd by the 
MamJuk army. Baybars expected to reccive Aleppo as a fief in 
rccognition of his mibtary service, but the sultan disappointed 
him. On the w'ay homeward through Syria^ whilo huntirig with 
Qutui, a fdlow-conspirator addressed the sultan and kissed his 
hånd while Baybars stabbed him in the ncck with a sword 
(October 24, 1260).* The murdcred sultan was succecdcd by the 
murderer. Qutu^ claimcd to have been a grand^nephew of a 
Khwarizm Shah^ and is said to have been captured by the 

Tartars and sold in Damascus, where he w^as purchased by 
Aybak. 

AI-MaILk al-^åhir (conqueror) Rukn-aUDln (pil I ar of the 

^ llie letter ihey U pncMree*! in MiLqrttt, tt, vtih I fnt. l), 

pp. 1*1-i 
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fahh) BaybarsaUBunduqdari* (i26o-77),^the most distinguished 
of MamlQk sultans, was originally a Turkish slave. When young 
hc waa wld into Damascus for eighr hundred dirhamsj but was 
returncd on account of a dcfect in one of hb bluc pyes. His lasE 
naniPi meaning belongtng lo the arbsJe^ter {étfndttqiidr% hc 
acquircd from thc master who owtied him Ln 1;;IajTiåh beforc hc 
was purohased by the Ayyubid al-Salih.* Al-Salib first appoinied 
hini commander of a section of his bodyguard, from which 
position he worked hb way i nto the highest ln the land. Ta il, 
du sky in comptexion,, commanding in voice, brave and energetic, 
he possesscd the quaiities of leadership among men. 

Baybars was the first greal Mamluk^ the real founder of 
Mamluk powcr. His first Jaurds hc won against the Mongols on 
the field of "Ayn Jålul; but his title to farne rests mainly on hb 
numerous cantpaigns against the Crusaders.* It was these 
campaigns w'hich broke the back bone of Franktsh opposition 
and made possible the final victories won by his successora 
Qaliwiut and al-Ashraf. In eonnection with one of hb last 
expeditjons Into northern Syria he crushed for ever the powcr of 
ihe Assassins. In the nteantimc his generals had extended his 
dominion weatward over the Bcrl>ers and southward over Nu bia/ 
which was now permanent ly conquercd by an Eg>'ptian sultan. 

Baybars was more than a military leadcr. Not only did he 
organiise the army, rebuild the navy and strengthen the fortresscs 
of Syria^ but he dug canals, improved harbours and eonnected 
Cairo and Damasciis by a swifc postal service requiring only 
four da>^, Relays of horses stood in readiness at each post 
station, The sultan couJd play polo in both c api ta Is almoat 
within the same wcek. Besidcs the ordinar>' mail the Mamluks 
perfeeted the pigeon post, whose carrierseven under the FStimids 
had their pedigrees kept in special registers.* Baybars fostered 
public Works, beautified mosques and estabUshed religious and 
charitable endowments. Of his architccttiral monuments* both 
the greal mosque {1269) and thc school bearing his name have 
sur\'ived. The mosque W'as tumed into a fort by Napoleon and 
later into a rationing depot by the Brit bh army of oceupationi 
The present ^ahHyah library in Damascus b the structurc 

* BcndocqucdBf^* of Marca If. Yule, and cd., voL i, p. 23. 

■ Abu^ol-Ficlå^p VCif st, p. I J; Kututii, vol. p. 

* Stc abcvcp pj>. 655 irf. * Ibn-Klmlduil, V*t. T, p. 400. 

' Stt above, pp, 323, oå(. * Cofllult Kulubi, ifol. i, ppn IIJ-I S- 
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under the dorne of which he was buricd. He was thc first sultan 


in Egypt to appoint four represent! ng the four orthodox 

ntes^ and organizc ihe Egypiian on a systemade and 

permanent basiSp II is religious orthodoxy and zeal^ together 
with the glory he brought to Islam in the holy war, eombined to 
majee hts namc a rival to that of Haritti. In Icgendary' histor^'^ 
it loonis fcven higher than Salah-al-Dln's. His romance and 
that of 'Antar remain to ihe present day more popuJar in the 
Arab Orient than the Amå/an JVt£åfs\, 

A feature of Baybars' reign was the many alliances he slruck 
^'^ith Mongol and European powers. Soon afier he became sultan 
he al I i ed himseif with the chief khån of the Golden Horde ^ of 
Mongols of Qipehåq (Baybars' birthplace) in the valley of the 
Volga. Common opposition to the lUKhåns of Pcrsia dictated 
the poltcy* The Egypt jan envoys went through Constantinople^ 
ivhere Michael Palæologus, foe of Latin ChrLsdanity^ authorized 
the rest oration of the ancient mosque* destroyed by the Cru- 
saders during their oceupation of ih at city. Baybaira sent, at the 
emperor^s request, a Melkite palriarch to Constantinople for 
those of that persuasion in its reaJin. He signed commercia! 
treatiea with Charles of Afijou(j 264)^ king of Siciiy and hrotherof 
Louis IX^ as well asvrith James of j^agon and AJfonsoof SevilJe. 

A most spectacular event of Baybars" reign was his inaugura- 
don of a new series of ^Abbasid calJphs wha carried the name 
but none of the authority of the ofHcei The sultan's object iwas 
to confer Jegitimacy upon his erown, give Kis court an air of 
pnmacy in Moslem eyes and check the 'Alid intrlgues which^ 
c ver since Fådmid days, were especially rife in Egypt. To this 
end he invited from Damascus in June tzbtj an unde of the 
last "Abbisid caliph and son of the Cdiph aU^Shir whd had 
cscaped the Baghdad massacre, and instaJled hmi with great 
pomp and ceremony as the Caltph al-Mustansir^* The would-^be 
pensioner“CaJjph was first escorted from Syria in state^ wjth c ven 
Jews and Christians carryrng aloft the Torah and the Gospel, 
and the soundness of his genealogy was passed upon by a counci] 
of junsts- The sultan in tum received from his puppet caliph a 

CK thiHr dl^TuC^iiiianti, iinti'-ComniLtiiiSitVi I7^j0o0 lity 'tirad in !iiLtwTl 4 TFtrj 600 
wrre fmiftd \a \ti m ilijpUrrd pcmiti^ CtUnp in Wettem rjcrmaiiiv 
■ Stc aborvej p. 6 ji, 

/ J>pPP ib^^KhflMan,VBL v, pp. 

ahridL, , vol Ml, p, z,x; vol. i, pp. 1 w-JOJ. 
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diploma of invu^titure giving Kim authority over Egypt, Syria, 

Diyar Bakr^ al-tlij^z, al-Yaman and the land of the Euphrates, 

Three mondis later Baybars raahly set out from Cairo to re- 
estabtish his caiiph in Baghdad, but aftcr rcachmg Damascus 
abandoned him lo his fate. Al-Mustan^ir was attackcd in the 
dcscrt by the Mongol governor of Baghdåd and was never heard 
from agaJn. 

One year later another scion of the *Abbasid houge made his 
way to Cairo and was installed by Baybars as aU];iåkim. One 
descendant of aKtlåkim aftcr another, for two and a half cen¬ 
tur leSp held the pseudo-ealiphate, whose incumbentsweresatisfied 
wllh ha ving their namcs inscribed on the coinage and mentioned 
in the Friday prayers in Egypt and Sjxia. With one e^ception 
none of them had his name cited in the Makkah prayers. Their 
most important duties consbted in administering the religious 
endowments (waqf) and offidadng at the ceremony of instaihng 
the new sultan. Ccrtain Mosicm rulers, inciuding sorne from 
India and the Ottoman Båyaztd I (1394)^ secured from them 
diplomas of investituren which in reaJity had no signihcance. En 
1412, on the death of the Burji al-Na^ir, the Caliph aU^^dil 
a!*MiJsta*iR decJarcd himsclf sultan and ruled for a few davs, 
only to be deposed by ai-Mu^ayyad Shaykh (1413-3 0 ^* Cértain 
caiiphs werc dismisscd from ofitce on grounds of disloyalty 
to the Bahri 'AU (1376-81) and to the Burjis Barquq (1382-98) 
and Ina] (1453-60)+ Whcn in 1517 the Ottoman Sultan SalJm 
wresled Egypt from the Mamluks he caTTicd away with him 
to Constantinople the Caiiph al-Mutawakkil, the last of the line.* 

Aftcr Baybars the outslanding Mamluk figure was aUMalik QAiåirati 
aUMan^ur Sayf-aUDin Qalawun (1279-90)+ Qriginallyp like 
Baybars, a Turkish slave from Qipchaq^ the youthful Q^awun 
was carricd to Egypt^ and likewLse sold to al-^alibt ^ his sur- 
namc ai-Sa!ibi ind i ca les- His other surname aUAIfi (thousander) 
suggests the heavj' price paid for hiirip a thousand dinars/ and 
shows that the Mamluk sultans were not ashamed of their lowly 
origin* QaJawQn secured the thronc by deposing his ward Sala- 
mish (1279), Bay bars' se vcn-year-old son i who had succeeded hU 
nineteeii-year-old brother, the pleasuredoving Barakah (1277-9), 

tbra-lyfi«, tdi. i, pp. J57'9, 

* Sec AboYt, p, 4%; bdpWj p. 705. 

* SuyOfit vol+ ii, p- So; ir- QuolPcmerc, toK li j), p. 1. 
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QalåvvOn was the only MamiQk in whosc line the aucceasion 
cgntmued to tin; fourth generation. The last Bahri, 

Hajji, was his Breat-grandson, 

No soo ner had QalåMiTjn establbhed himsdf in power ih an the 

Mongol 11-Khans of Persia began to ihrcalen hig Syrian domain. 

Among these Abaqa ( 126 $-^!), who was Hulagtj's son and 

successor, and Abaqa's son Arghun (1284-91), had Christian 

leanings and entered into negotiations with ihe pope and other 

European courts urging a fresh Crusade with a view to dri\dng 

the Egyptians out of Syria. The scheme did not materialize. 

Abaqa s artny^ though siiperior in number and partly rcinforccd 

by Armenians, Franks and Georgians, was badJy defeated in 

12SQ at Ijlirn^-* Shortly after this the Mongols adopted Islam^ 

The Sultan strengthened the exbting amieable relations with the 

Golden Horde, the Byzantine emperor, the republic of Genoa 

and the kings of France, Castile and SicUy+ Even the ruler of 

Ceylon dispatched to his coiirt an embassy with a letler \vhich no 

one in Cairo could read. Little Armenia was rav^aged for the 

help its peoplc had given to the Mongols and the Crusaders^ 

castles were reduced.* Tripolt, which was levelied to the groiind, 

was rebli ilt a few^ years Uter, not on its former site, buf se veral 

miles from the sca W'here it now stands on the banks of the abu- 

AU (QadTsha). Toward the end of his reign Qallwun issued 

orders exeluding his Christian subjecLs from all govemment 
offices. 


Qalåwun w^on distinetion in other helds. Hc renovaled on a 
grand seale the citadels of Aleppo, Ba'labakk and Damascus. In 
Cairo hc crected a hospital, connected w'ith a schooUmosquei and 
a mausoleum ^ (tomb-^chapeF'Jj which cxhibits to the present 
day ils remarkable arabesque traeery and fine marblc mosaic. 
But his hospital (al-Marislan aLMansuri)ij, whose remains con- 
stitu te the earliest relics of a Moslem hospital extant^ is the most 
famous of his buildings. The sultan is said to have rcccived the in¬ 
spiration while lying il| wilh colic in the Nuri Hospital at Damas- 
cus, where hc made a vow to estabibh asJmilar institution in Cairo 
in the event of his recovery. The siructure, ind udin g not only the 
hospital proper %vith aimcxe^ but also a school and a mosque, 
was compleled in 1284. It coinprised special wards for segregat- 
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mg varioii3i diseasesi such as fevers, ophthalmia and dyscntery, 
and was providcd with Uboratorics, a dispensaty, bathsp kitchts-ns 
and storc-rooms, The thicf of its mcdical siaff gavir instruction in 
a properljr cquipped lecltirc-room. It had an endowment yiclding 
about a million dir hams annualtyp employed male and female 
attcndants and was open lo the sick of both scjsesJ So closeJy 
associatcd with the curing of infiimities did this sultan thus 
becOTie that his robe preservtd in his mausoleum has since his 
time been touched by thousands of dunib children^ barren wives 
and diseased peopJe who boLieved in ils heaLing virtuos. 

The only explojt of Qalawun^s son and successor al-Malik a^-AhStbJ 
abAshraf (the most noble) Khalll (1290-93) was ihe conquest 
cf \Akka in May 1291,* Its capturc prccipilaled the fali of the 
fcw remaining ports in the possession of the Franks. "A 
mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast w^hich 
had so long resounded wdth the WORLD's DEBATE/"* In 1502 
the Templars w'ho had established a last foothold in the Islet of 
Arvi^åd (Aradus)j off the north Sy rian coast ^ w^cre cxpelled with 
great slaijghter by al-Ashrafs younger brot her and successor 
al-Malik al-Nåsir Muhammad^ 

Al-Na^ir shares with abMuton^assik the unique disti netion of Moairab 
having rulcd thrice: 1 293-4* 1298-1308 and 1309-4O. * He camc 
first to the throne at the age of nine^ and his reign is the longest 
among the Mamluks and one of the longtst in Moslem annab.^ 

During his rule the last serioua invasions of the Mongols took 
placc under the seventh Il-Khan Ghåzan Mahmudp in whose 
reign Istam was finally recognized as the State religion of the 
Il-Khanate/ The Eg>'piian army^ in sbe about a third of that of 
the Mongols^ was routed (December 23^ 1299) east of l^ims by 
the invading army^ said to have numbered a hundred thousandp^ 
reinforced by Armenlans and Georgians. The Mongols con- ’ 
ti nued their victorious march and early in 1300 oceupied Damas- 
cus^ which théy spar cd from pillagCj hut the rest of northem 
Syria had another sad experience of piunder and rapine* In 
March of that ycar they evacuated the Syrian Capital w^thout 
red ud ug its citadel and the Egypdans reoceupied alJ ihe land. 

Three years I ater Ghizan's frosh expedition was ehecked at 

* Md^rliir , ™1. ii, pp. 4d6'7. ■ is« ib(?¥e^ p. 65#, 

^ Gibbon, ed. Buiy^ vol. vi, p. * Sre slwve, p. 553. 

* Cf. ebmre^ pp, 4^1^ n. 2, 520, n. 3. ■ See abovr, p. 4ÉS. 

* ir. QuDireenere, vol. ii (pir 4)k 
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Marj al-^uffar, south t>f Damascus.* For thc fourth time thc 
Mamluk^ had beaten thc most dangerous enemy Egyp*^ 


contend with sJncc thc Moslem conqiiest- No successor of Ghaisn 
dared risk another encounter. 

Soon after the Mongol cvacuation of Damascus abNa^ir 
brought thc Druzes of the Lebaoonj whose 12,000 bowmen had 
harassed his amiy in its retreat a few months before, to a sdvere 
reckooing. Other schismatic sccts including "Allds in Kisrawan 
were also chastiscd.* The Maronites of northem Lebanon were 


alniDst crushcd. in 1302 and subscquent ycars he repeatedly 
devastated the unhappy land of the Armenians.* On his Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish subjects he re-enforeed thc outWDm restrictions 
of ^Umar II and al^MutawakkJL 


Al-Nisir’s ]ong reign ts beiter knou^n for his achievements in 
the realm of pcace rat her than war* The sultan himself wasshorl in 
stature and lame in one foot, but he had a taste for ihe beautiful 


and never weaned of luxurious li ving and tav'ishing extravagant 
adnmmcnt on his surroundings. On his return to his residence 
in the citadel from a trip abroad his relinue spread before 
his mare rugs and costly fabrics for a distance of same four 
thousand cubits. While on a holy pilgrimage his table was sup- 
plied throughout thc Arabi an desert with fresh vege tables from 
a l raveil ing gården carried on forty camcls/ At hts son's nuptial 
feast I S,ooo sugar loa\'es Vi'ere consumed, 20,000 beasts were 
slain and 3^^^^ candles shed their lEght on the royal palace« His 
far-famed al-Qasr al-Ablaq * (the castlc of varied colours) was 
buiit after a model at Damascus. A sportsman, hunter and lover 
of horsesj hc kept a proper stud book and did nothesitatc to pay 
30,000 dinars for a horse he fancied," 


Nor was al-NåjLr's extravagance limited to the gratification 

of his person al tastes. His nunierous and beautiful public works^ 

for some of which forced labour wiis iised^ nxark his reign as the 

^ Abu-ot-Hd« (vcJ. IV* p. A iwrwiuJ fricnd of oJ-NifJr And Intcr r«tor*d hf 
nim to hil ancetton* prifleedom ^ mw thc invaiiUn^ *nnr pou by hu fmtive towrt 

* Ibn-Yiibya, pp. 

^ Abu-al-:rid^\ vol. iv, pp^ 4?%, 5^.4, 90-91 ^ ibn-E haldliiln vtrL v, pp+ 4l9-2C>i 

* Abu-al'F?dÅ\ vnb iv, p. Jig, 

I Mnqi^L yoL q, pp, 7 ^ to, Cf. Alaj'Qdi, p. 35S, 

A uni^dc MS, an Ult horfc; aHicalcd to hiiii in gok IcUcri by Ym 
al-tluHyni i« ikacribed m 11 irti, Farii and ^AM »I Malik, 

xi-n/iri, no. idcA 
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clUnax of Mamtuk culture. He dyg a canal, oii whidi a hundred 
thau^and men toiledp connecting AJexandrta with the NilCj 
buih (1311) an aqueduct from that rivtr to the Citadel of Cairo^ . 
foundcd throughout his kmgdom about thirty mosques, besides 
a number of dmdsh "monasteries^^ public drinking-fountains 
(sing^ saétl), batis and schook* Makkah was espeeiaJly favoured 
by his munificence. His own mosque in the citadel hc adomed 
(rjlS) with materiab from the rumed caihedral of "Akka. His 
school^ compkted in 13^ ^ind namcd al-N^iriyah after himp is 
atiJI standing in CairOi His mosque and school cxeniplify the 
finest achieveitient in Moslem architecture. Minor arts under 
liim were also cultJvated to a highcr degree of excellence than 
ever befqrcj as evidenccd by the spccimens of bronze and braas 
workj enamdled glass tamps and il lami nated Korans preserved 
in the Arab Museum and National Library of Cairo, 

The hea\7 cxpenditure in aLNasirk long rcign burdencd the TAminc 
pcople with exorbitant taxes and contributed to the downfaJi of^^^ 
the dynasty. The sultan took ccrtain économic mcasures to 
alleviate the widespread miscry, He cncouraged trade with 
Europe and with the East, ordered a new sur^^ey of the land, re- 
pealed taxes on salt, chkkens, sugar-canep beats-, sUves and 
horses^ suppressed wine-drinking and had bakers who charged 
excessive prices flogged. The effcct^ however* w'as on ly temporary* 
palliative. After hinip civil wars, famine and piague add^ their 
share to the wrctchcdne&s of the people, The same black death" 
which in 134S—9 devastated Europe Ifngered in Egypl forabotit 
seven years and carried away more of its people than any other 
plague, The total mortal! ly in the capitah according to the ex- 
aggerated estimate of ibn-Iyis,^ reached ^po^ooo. The sultan and 
all w'ho could fled, Ghai^ah b said to have losl 22^000 inhabit- 
ants in one month, while the daiiy average in Aleppo w^as five 
hundred. 

The twelve descendents of al-Na^ir who foUow'ed him m rapid Tb* 
succession during forty-two years (i340-Sz) were mere 
heads; their amirs ruled, deposmg or mitrdcring the sultan at 
pleasure. None of these sultans distinguished himself in any field 
of endeavour^ and the only notable monument is the Mosque of 
Sultan al-Ha^an^ son of al-Nå^lTp completed in 1362 and con- 
sidered the most beautiful of those built on a cruciform plan. 

^ Vold i, p. [91. 
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The last Bahri mier, al-Na^ir’s great^grandson aUSalih Wajji 
ibn-Sha'bån (1381-2^ 1389-90) was a child whosc rcign of tvvo 
years was first intcmiptcd and later tcmiinaled by the Circassian 
BatqOq^ who becamc the fonnder of a new line, ihe Burji 
dynasty.^ Barquq began his career as a slave of the sons of al- 


Ashraf Sha^bån." Before Barquq another Circassian, Baybars II 
(i3o 8“9)^ a slave of Qalåwun., was one of the three sultans who 
interrupted al-NAstr's rcign, thus presaging the advent of the 


new regime. 


* rbli-Khaiaan, val, v, p, 472 : iba-Taphri-Bitdj^ tdI. pt. Z+ p. f, 

* Cafvmlt Utblc aboTt^ p. 
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MAMLDk Eg>TJt began its history under proud and triuniphaiU 
rulens who had cleared Syria of tlie last of Frankish 

dominion and had successfully stood bctwoen the Mongols and 
World povfcr. By the end of the period, however, with its militar>' 
oligarchyj factions among The dominant castOi debased coinagoi 
high taxationp insecurity of hfe and property, occasionaJ plague 
and faminc and frequent revolts, both Eg)pt and its dependency 
Syria wwo all but ruined. Especiaily in the vallcy of the Nile 
persislence of outwom ancient supcfslilion and magic, coupled 
vvith the triumph of reactionary orthodoxy^ hindered scientific 
advance, Under these eonditions no intdlectual activity of high 
order could be expected. In faet tho whole Arab worid had by 
ihc beginning of the thirteenth century (ost the intellccnjal 
hegemony it had maintained since the cighth.* Mental fatigue 
induced by generations of effort and moral lassitude conse- 
quent upon the aecumulation of wealth and pow^er were evident 

ever3rwhere. 

In science there were only iwo branches w^hercin the Araba 
after the middle of the thirteenth century maintained their leader- 

ship: astronomy-mathefnaticsjncludmgtrigonomctry. andmedb 

cine, particularly ophthalmolog}\ But in the first dbcipline 
the contribution was made ntainly by Ara bie-wri ting Persi an 
scholars whose centre of activity was the Tl-Kh 3 .nid obser\*atory 
and library' of Mar 5 ghah headed by the iMustrious Na^Tr-abDm 
ab'fu^i (1201-74). interesling to find the Syrian Jacobite 
Catholicos abu-al-Faraj ibn-al-Tbri* (Barhebr^eus, 1226-86), 
known as an historian and as the last classical author in. SjiTiac 
literature, Iccturing there on Euclid in T26S and on Ptolemy in 

1273^3- 

• S« Saitun, /w/rWwrrJWij ral. iS, wpectallx ilve iqtnxlufliHj chaprer^ TbU 
genenl dcdicie of liUrmc culiurt marks the end pf tht MiddlE Aiicsi. 1« abore, 

^ * ^lis raViti Afm*Åimar aZ-DtttraJ wu editicd by An^On (BciTilc, 

631 
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The Syro-Egyptian kingdom led in medJeal science, The Medkitie 
claboratft hcisphal built by Qalåwun may be taken as an index 
of Egyptian intercst in medicine* Jts dean aba-al-!:lasaii W\l 
ibn-al-Nafis, who studied in Damascus where hc latcr died 
(13S8-9), contributed in his Såar^ TasArJ/t a/-Q^m 7 f$ a clear 
conception of the pulmonar}' circulation of the biood, three 
ceiitarii:?^ before the Portuguese ServetuSp whd is credited 
with this discover>\ To Qalåwun's son al-Na|ir onc of the 
few important Arabic treatises on veterinary medicine known 
was dedicated under the titlo JCdmt/ wA 

BaylaraA w-al-Zarta^aå * by his master of the stable* abu- 
Bakr ibn-a!-MundhLr aUBay|ar (f 1340-)+ The Arabie term 
for veterinary surgeon, Say/dr, from Greek suggests 

that although the Arabs since Bedouin days possessed an exten- 
sive empirical knowledge of diseases of camels and horses, yet 
their more systematic knowledge and improved technique rnust 
have come from Byzantine sources^ Many of the MamLuks^ likc 
Qalåwun and Barquq, kept magnificent studs. Se veral works 
containing Islamic traditions on horses date from this periode 
ineluding the Fa^l ai-KA^y/ (the excellence of the horse), by 
*Abd-al-Mu*min al-DimySti (f 1306), a leeturer at the Man- 
5uriyah aeademy of Qalawun. 

Egyptian medidne since Ayyubid davs was dominated by jcwiit> 
Jewish physicians carrying on the glorious tradition of 
Maymun. But among neither Moslcm nor Jewish physicians 
do we find Creative activity. The Judeo-Egy^ptian pharmadst 
al-Kuhfn (the priest) al-^Attar (the dmggist) camposed in Calro 
about 1260 an Arabic treadse on pharmacy^ AftnAdj aI-DuÅiJi$ 
tifa^Vustur ai^A^ån (a manual of officinal druga and a canon 
for notabtes)i which has not yet outlived its usefutness tn the 
Moslem East. 

The period w'as especially fertile in works half gynecological* 
half erotic, of the type we now designa te "sex books'\ Arabic 
literaiure, in aEI ages primarily a male literature, abounds In 
aneedotesi jokes and remarks which to us today sound ohseene* 
Among the leaders in this field was ihc Egyptian lapidary 
al-Tlf^hi, who flourbhed in tbc middleof the thirteenth century. 

Wc also notice at this time special interest tn what al-Råzi w^as 

^ Qt tr. Pc-TrQQj Lm AVoféri? /a ^r/éftbfm dWj dattx or/j tru trafik 
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thc first to term Ubb rubdni ^iidj najsånif spirittia I cure), corre* 
sponding to our psycho-thcriipy. An Egyptian pionecr of this 
ich(X)l was a Jewbh physicfan of Salah-al-Dm» Hibatullah ibn- 

whosc principal work bore the titlf? al-IrsAdd 
Afmd/t/i al^An/ås w^a/-Ajsdd (iristructions in the intcrest of souls 
and bodies)- Ibn-Jumay^ noticbig a passing funeraJp dbcovcred 
that thc ^*dead'" man was still alivt from the faet that his feel 
were standing straight rather than Jying flat,* 

disctpHrtes early dev^eioped by the 
ArabSp* tv as praetJsed on a more scient i hc basis in Syria and 
^£yp^ throiighout thc twelfth and thirteenth centuries than 
anywhere else in the world. In the twelfth century the most 
signiheant Arabic work on the subject was written by abu-ab 
Fadå il ihn-al-Nåqid (“j" 1188—9)^^ a JudacoEgyptian ocuUst of 
CairOp under the title MuJfirraSdf (tested remedies). Bul Syria 
after that took thc lead. Here were composed ihc on ly t\vo 
schoJarly works of the period: fi ai-Kuftl (thc suihcienl 

work on collyriiim) by KhaJifah ibn-abi-abMahasin of Aieppo, 
who flourished about 1256^ and NUr iil- Uytin 3 ^ 1 - 

Futiun ^ (the light of eyes and compendium of arts) by Satib~<^b 
Din ibn-Vusuf, who practised in bl^ntah aboul 1296. Khalifah 
wras so confident of his skiJI as a surgeon that he did not hesitatc 
to remove a cataract for a one-eycd man^ It is noteworthy that 
the Syrian scholars of the Mamluk period flourished in inland 
citteSf the coast haviog been devaslated by the Crusades and 

laier by Qalatvtin and his successors, who feared thc retum of 
thc Franks- 


McdiciJ 

tiJitorx 


The most disti ngubhed hisiorian of medicine the Arab >vorld 
prcduced^ Muw'aifaq-aJ”Orn abti-ab\'\bbas Ah mad ibn-abi^ 
U?aybi ah (1203-70)^ flourished at Damascus in thc early 
Mamluk period. Ibn-abi-U^aybi^ah w'as himself a physician and 
son of a Damascenc ocuUst, He studied medicine in Kis birth- 
place and CaJro^ hoiaiii^ed with the celebrated ibn^abBaytSr 
and corresponded whh the scicntist-physician ^Abd-al-Lal^f 
al-Baghdadi* His masterpicce was hW i/yun aFAnåd' fi J'aåa^dl 
ai-Afibbif ^ (sources of informatjon on the dasscs of physicians), 


J lb«-Abi-Uf*ylit''ab, valAl, p. (13. 
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an eUhorate collection ofsomc four hundred biograpbiesof Arab 
and Greek medical men. Since most of these physicians were at 
the same time pbilosophers. astronomers, ph>-sicists and mathe- 
maticians, the work is an invaluable source for the history of 
Arab science in generaJ. It is atmost unique in Arabic iiteratore, 
the nearest approach to il being al-Qifti’s Ikhbåf (ti- Uiamå 
bi~Åkkbår ai-ffukamS' (acquainting the !eamed with the story 
of the philosophers and physicians), which has sur\ ived tmly in 
a compendiumA'Ali ibn-Vasuf al-Qifti, as the surname indicates, 
was bom in Upper Eg)-?! but spent a laige part of his 

life in AJeppo, where he acted as viair to its Ayyubid rulers until 

his death in 1248. 

In the social sdences the main contribution under ihc Mam- 3 ooai 
iQks was in biography, The foremosl biographer islam produced 
fiourished in Damascus at this time, Shams-al-Dln (sun of the 
faith) Abmad ibn-Muhammad ibn-Khallikan, a descendant of 
Yahya ibn-Khalid abBarmaki, was born in Irbil (Arlwla) in 
I3II, Hc was educated at Aleppo and Damascus and in 1261 
was appointed chief qidi of Syria with his headquariers at 
Damascus. This position he held, with a se ven years' interval, 
until shortly before his death in 1282. His Wsfayåt at-A^yån 
wa-Anh^ Aittå' al-Zartidtt * (obituarics of the eminent men and 
histories of the ieading contemporancs) is an accurate and ele¬ 
gant wllection of 865 biographies of the most dis ting uished 
Mofiiems in history, the first dictionary of national biography in 
Arabic, The autlior took pains to esiablish the coirect spejling 
of names, fix dates, trace genealogics, verify facts, indicate the 
main personal traits, sketch the signifieant events and illustrate 
by the usc of poems and aneedotes. The result is adjudged by 
some "the hest general biography ever written*’.* 

Not only In biography but in the general fieJd of history the Hiiietr 
Mamluk age was moderately rich. Among ihose often cited in 
the foregoing pages abu-al-Fida', ibn-Taghri-Uirdi, al-SuyuJi 
and al-MaqrIti were Mamluk historians. As for the illustnous 
ibn-Khaldun (f 1406), who held a professorship and judgeship 
under Sultan Barquq and headed a delegation under Sultan 

’ Ed. JitUui UpHéit (L«ipiip, itoK 
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Faraj to negotlate peace with Tim Gr at Damaacus, his ante- 
ccdcnts and literaiy activity connect him with Spain and al- 
^'J^Shrjb. The htstorian-gct^rapher abu-al-Fidå' (i37J—J332), a 
descendant of a brother of SaJah^-al-Dm and govcrnor of Hamåii 
under Sultan al-Nå?ir, cpitomiaed for us in his Mukhtofar 
Tdrikh ai-Boshar ‘ (epitomc of ihc histoty of mankind) thc 
voluminous history of ibn-al-Athtr and continued the narrative 
to hU own time. Abu-al-Mahåsin ibn-Taghri-Birdi (1411-69) 
had as his father a high official in thc Mamluk court and as 
mother a Turkish slave of BarqQq. Jbn-Taghri-Birdi * himseJf 
had close connections with sevcral of the sultans. His major 
Work is a!-Nujum al-Zåhirah fi Muluk Mi^r w-oi-Qåhirah* 
C^c brilliant stars rcgarding the kings of Egypt and Caim), a 
history of Egypt from the Arab conquest till 1453. Jalål-aJ-Din 
al SuyGti* (1445-1505). Jike ibn-al-Jawzi. ibn-Hazm and ai- 
Tabari, was one of the most prolific authors of Islam, but his 
Works show no originality, He is unquestionably the outstanding 
literary figure of the fiftccnth century. His pen traversed the 
whole field of Arab Icarning; Koran, tradition, law, phitosophy, 
history, phiJoIogy, rhetoric, etc,® Titles of about five hundred 
and sixty norks of his have come down to us, One of these dis* 
cusses whether thc Prophet wore trousers, whethcr bis turban 
had a point and whether his parents wcrc in heaven or in hell. 
Hc was a fine calligrapher and very likely claimed authorship of 
some man uscripts which he merely copicd. His best-known works 
are al-Jtqån /i OiSm al-Qur'Sn^ on korantc exegesis; tf/- 
Musktrji Ulum al-Lughak^ a treatise on philology; and Husn 
al-Mu^a 4 arah Ji AékéSr Mtfr w-al-QåMrak* a histotr of 

Egyp*- 

The most eminent of Mamluk historians was beyond doubt 
Taqbal-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi (1364-1442). Bom in Cairo of 
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BaHabakkan ancestiyp aI-Maqnzi held sevcral high offices as 
dcput>'' qa^i and as teacher in his aativc town and m Damascus. 

His tit le to farne rests on his al-Afawai^ u^-ai^riiåår fi Dhikr 
Khituf w-ai-Athår * (sermons and leaming by example on 
an aecount of the new settlements and remains) devoted to 
Eg>'ptian topograpbyp history and antiquitics. His contcmporaty 
al-SakhSwi’s ^ charge df Wholesale plagjarism m the pr odu etion 
of this Work Is well founded; but the fault was common in those 
days. 

Two Hgyptian encydopædists often quoted in these pages are iiiamfa 
Abmad al-Nuwayri (f 133^)* author of Nihåyat 
Funiin and A|;imad al-Qalqashandi (f 14 iS). whosc 

al-A*ska^^ intended as a manual for those who hold seere- 
tarial offices in the governmentp is replete with hbtorical and 
geographieaJ facts mainly on Egypt and Syria, The rernaining 
author^ of this period biisied themselves wlth Zslamic studies and 
linguistscs. An exceplional work of major importance is a com- 
pendium of theoretlcal and practical navigation by Ahmad 
ibn-Majid * of Najdi ancestry, whop it U claimed, in I4gj piloted 
Vasco da Gama from Africa to India. 

In thcology reference should be made to the puritan^ conserva- 
tivc Taqi-al'Dln Ahmad ibn-Taymtyah* who was 

born in Harrån and flourished in Damascus* He bowed to no 
amhority other tfaan the Koran, tradition and the practice of the 
community and lifted his volce high against innovationp saint-^ 
worship^ vow^ and pilgrimage to shrines* A follower of ibn^ 
Hanba), his principles were I ater adopted by the Wahhibis of 
Najd. Eminent in tradition was ibn-tfajar al-'Asqalåm^ (* 37 ^“ 

^ 449 )» t^hief qi^i of Cairo^ who knew the Koran by heart when 
only mne years old. In poctry perhaps the only name worthy of 
citation is that cf Sharaf-al-DTn Muhamitiad al-Bu^iri* (1213- 
ca. 129^1 of Berber extraction* who composed the famous ode 
entttled aZ-Burdah (the Prophet's mantie) in memory of his 
miraculous c ure from a paralytic stroke by a vision of the Prophet 

^ The ciiitiott UBcd hprr is iii 2 tali. (BuIi^h 

* 5 tdU. (CmIio^ ineompltlfr, * 1 4 »ol*- 1 
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castlng hts mantie over him. No other Arabfc ode bas attained 
the popularity of aiSurdaA. Over ninety coimnentarie^ on it 
have bten composed in Arabi c, Turktsh, Pers i an and Berber and 
it has been transla ted into Persi an, Turkish, German, French, 
English^ and Italian. Its ver«s are still recited as charms and 
the Dmzes repeat them to the present day at buriaJs^ 

Wc should here recall that the two romances (sing, of 

'Anlar and Baybars, that have not ceased to entertatn large 
audiences in the cafés of the Mosleni Orient, took their present 
form during the Mamlijk period^ Likewisc the less popular Al/ 
LuylaAf which through its translations has assumed a place 
among the immortal pieces of internat Jonal literature, did not 
take ils final form until this time. Ardept vatariea of sports^ 
toumaments, archery^ athietics, the chase and horsemanship, the 
Mamiuksr especially thosc of the Crusading periodg provided 
the ideal type of hero whose exploits legend never tired of cm- 
broidering. The /aris who figures in the AW^Afs portraya the 
Mamluk knight as he fiourished in this^ rather than in the earlier 
* Ah basid period. Likewise the folk-m amters and customs are 
drawn from the societ)' which the narrator saw around him in the 
Catro of the Mamluks^ 

In the latc thirleerith centurj' a highly developed specimen of 
shadow-piay literature makes its appeairance under the title 
Tay/ aZ-JCAnyå/ ^ Å/d'ri/a/ XAayd/ (phantorns of the 

i magi nation on the knowledge of shadow play) by Mubajftniad 
ibn-Diniyål al-Khuzå^i al-Maw$ili (f tw. ijio). The author 
was a Moslem physician^ possibly of Jewish or Christian origin, 
\4'ho flourished under Baybars^ and his production is the on ly 
extant specimen of dramatic poetrj'^ from medieval Islam- 
Shadow plays were invented probably in the Far East. The 
Moslems got them from India or Persia. At the end of the ninth 
century Arab story-tellers began lo introduce national types into 
their tales and strive for comlc effeci* By the iwelfth centurv' they 
had developed puppet plays. In Spain a reference to AAaydi 
was made in a figtire of speech by ibn-H azm in the 
cleventh cenluiy%^ Frnm Wthslcm Asia and Egypt^ these pJays 

* J, W. R^hDuiK, "The ^BiLTduii* **, itt W, A. aauiton, far 
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pa^scd to Constantinople, where the principa] character waa 
stylcd Qaragaz (black-eyed), and thence to the rest of castem 
Europc. Some of the maierial of ihe Turkish puppet theatre 
shows e viden ce of ha ving heen borro wed from the The 

Turkish Qaragoz ntay have influeiiccd the type of modern actors 
represonted by Charlie Chaplin. 

The most pleasant surprise of the M amluk period, dominated Arcw- 
by a regime of biood and ironp b the extraordinar^^ architectural 
and artistic productiveness of a scalc and qiiality that 5nd no 
parallel in Egyptian histor>' since Ptolemaic and Pharaonic dayis. 

In such mosqucsj schools and mausoleums erected by Qalawun, 
al^Nå^ir and al-Hasan» Moslem architecturc reached its most 
dorid expressiort^ In the Burji pertod the monuments of Barquq, 
QåTt'bay and al-Ghawri are equally remarkable* Since then no 
edifice of any importance has made its appearance m Arab 
lands. 

The M amluk school of architcctiire^ whose or i gins go back to 
Nurid and Ayyubid models^^ received fresh Syro^Mesopotamian 
influences when in ihe thirteenih century Eg>'pt became 
a haven of refuge for Moslem artists and artisans who Red 
from al-Maw^il, Baghdåd and Damascus before the Mongol 
invasions* WIth the ending of the Crusades the obstruction to 
uninierrupted access to the stone-building territpry to the north 
was r emo ved and brick was abandoned in minaret constmciion 
in favour of stone. The cxyjcifoijiL^ilaii.Qf-Schcfl struc- 

turewas de\+eloped to ils perfeelion. Dorneswere constructed that 
defy rivalry for lightness, beaut}^ of outline and richnesa of 
deeqration. Stripcd masoar^^ and decoration obtained 

by using stones of dilTerenl colours in altematc dour^es, of 
Roman or By z an line origin^ became a feature* The period was 
also noteworthy for the development of the staiaetite pendentive 
as well as for the two olher familiar features of Moslem decora- 
tionr geometrical arabesques and Kufic lettering. Throughout all 
the Moslem ages animal forms were less freely used in Eg>'pt and 
Syria ihan in Spain and Persia. Happily the finest examples of 
Mamtuk structures have survi ved ånd stiil form one of the main 
attractions for tourbts and students alike. 

Almost all branches of applied art mahitaincd intimate con- An 
nection with building^ cspccially of the religious type. Extanl 

^ S« Abcv«p pp. 660. * Cf. ■.bore, p. 6 Sq. 
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specime^ns of ornatc bronze mosqije doors, bronze ch an del lers in 
delicate arabesque designs, gold gem-studdod Koran-ca^eSj ex- 
quisite nnosaics in niehes and tntricatc woodwork in pulpits and 
lecterns te^tify to iheir flourishing state,' Most of the massive 
mosque doors are faeed wlth Damascene metaJ-work. Mosque 
lamps and coloured Windows werc made of the finest stained 
gtass with floral designs and Arabic InstrJptions. The inner walls 
of mosques were embelltshed with the finest decorativc glazed 
tiles. In the minarets of ihe Mosque of al-Nå^ir in the citadel 
(131 3 ) art foiind the earliest Mamluk txamples of falence archi- 
tecturally employed. Under the Bnrjis inlay beeame cspecially 
popular as the doors and pvilphs of the Qa^it-bay^s Mosque indt- 
catCp In mosaics, ivory carving and enamelling the Copts had 
been proficient since pre-Is 3 amic times, 

Among these minor arts none is more mdividua! and char* 


acteristic than the illumination of manuscripis, rc$erv'ed almost 
exclusivcly to the “word of Allah*^ So infinite were the palns 
talten and Such was the skiU necessary for the arrangement of 
eolours and the elaboration of dekorative elements, that even the 
hest of Korans do not ordinarity have more than twoor three pages 
fully illuminated* Herc again the finest collection of iil umi nated 
Korans belonged to the Mamluk sultans and has been recovered 




by the NaltonaJ Library at Cairo from the various citj' mosqués. 

The delicate refinements of art were not i3™hcd on 
objects only. Various arUcles of luxury-—cups^ bowls* traysi 
cense bumers, lestifylng lo the fidebty of the picture of high -- 
depicted by contemporary chroniclers—have come down to uSk 
R oyal princesses bedecked themselves with anklets^ car-rings^ 
necklaces, braqelets and amulets not unlike those still used by 
modem Egyptians, Mamluk banquets were followed by enter- 
tainments featuring the dancers, jugglers and shadow pla^^, 
1 he court officers incliided such high personages as master of ihe 
houaehold {midddr), armour bearer (amTr n 7 d^), master of horse 
(awtV and {sdp iAdf^y Barquq cstablbhed 

etween Damascus and Cairo stations to fadlitate the transport 
Df læ to Egj'pt by camel * Of the Burjt Mamltiks jaqmaq (143S- 

cl' -Ar 
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*453) expend^d 3,000,000 dinars in three years on slaves and 
bounties.* 

With the Ottoman oonquest of Syria and Egypt al most alJ 
Mamluk industrial arts began to decay. A number of architects^ 
craftsmen and carpenters wcre sent by Suhan Salim to Constan- 
tinople. In one branch only, glazed tile, craftsmanship after the 
Turkish conquest surpassed anything that had bcen produced 
before, a$ the colleetion of Dantastrus tiics in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum proves^ The in laid trays, bowls, eandlestickSji flower- 
pots and other varieties of brass-work manufactured today in 
Damascus follow mostly M amluk patterns. 

^ Tbii'TBighri'Bircli, toI. vii* 746 . 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


THE EXD OF MAMLUK RULE 


Unlike the FurkUh Bahris^ the Burji Mamliiks were all Cir^ 

c^ian with the exception of two: Khushqadam (j 461-7) and 

Tiniurbugha (r467)^ who were Grcek.* The Burjis rejected c ven 

rnore emphatically than the BahirLs the principle of hereditary 

succession; the sultan waa only primus interpares widi the reaJ 

power in the hånds of a military oligarchy. Of the twenty-thrce 

Burjj sultans, whose reigns covered 134 years (1382—1517)1 nine 

rulcd an aggregate of 124 ycars, These nmc are Barquqp Faraj. 

ahMu ayyad Shaykh, Barshåy, Jaqn^aq^ In ål* Khushqadam* 

Qå jt'båy and Qån^awh al-Ghawri,^ The remaJning fourteen 

were almost at I of no consequence* and in one year, 1421, three 

different sultans were installed. Qa'it-båy's ru le (1468-95) was 

not only the longest hut in some respects the most important and 
successful.* 


* IbciT^gliri-fiiTdi, vol. pp, ^ 5 , $ 41 ^ 
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4. The CaJLph al-'Adil jiUMt44Mifii*in » ^ 

5. -Al-Mu’ayyiijJ Shaykh , 

6. Al^MutOiffiir Ahlnitd , 

7 - Al-:^hir Sayf-at^Din T^tnr 
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JIj. Al-^^ir Sayf,*I.l>(n Ydb&y , 
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THE END or AfAMLOfC JlULE 


1 he new regime condnued the mtrigue, assassination and Spwimr 
rapine of tis prcdccessor. In faet it jb One of the darkest in 
Sjrro-Egyptian annals. Sevcral of the Bultans were treacherous 
and bloodthirsty, some were jnefficicnt or oven dcgenerate^ most 
of them were uncultured. Al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh (1411^21), a 
drunkard who had been bought by Barquq from a Circassian 
dealeCp commilted aome of the worst excesses.* Barquq was ihe 
only one of the lot who had a Moslem father* Barsbiy (1422-5S). 
originally cnrollød among the slaves of Barquq, was not fami I i ar 
with Arabic. He had his two physicians beheaded because they 
CQuld give him no relief from a fatal malady. Tnål (i4S3“éQ), 
another slave of Barquq, eould neither read nor write. His con- 
temporary ihn-Taghri-Birdi* did not Buppoi^ that Inil eould 
recitc the iirst sOrah of the Koran without a mistake. His name 
on the official doeuments he traced over the writing of a Bccre- 
tary. Nor was he above suspicion in the matter of pæderasty, with 
which Baybars among other Mamluks was charged, The ^ÅiU 
mdn insdtxition of "Abbasid notoriety ^ was again flourishing 
under the Mamtuks, His third successor Valbay (1467) was not 
only illiteratc but insanc* Qå'it-båy (1468-95), who was pur- 
chased by Barsbåy for dfty dinars and manumitted by jaqmaqp 
had the alchemist ^Ali ibn-al-Marshushi blinded and deprivcd of 
his tongue for his fail ure to ttim dross into gold. He levied a 

burdensonie tax on the sale of com which greatly added to the 
misery of the masses. 


Not only the sultans but the whole oligarchy’wert more or less 
corrupt. The numerous Mamluk amirs and slaves organized 
themselves in to various factions originating in the bod^-guards 
of Barquq« Farajp Shaykh and Barsbåy and were usually at 
en mity with one another. Each faction was animaled solely by the 
desire of grasping all posstble wealth and influcnce, 

The evil economic situation of the kingdom was aggravated l>apamtt 
by the selfish policy of the sultans. Barsbåy forbade the importa- 
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tion of spices from Indiap including the much desired pepper, and 
before the price rose he comered thc oxisting supply and sold it 
to his subjects at a great profit, He aJso monopolized thc manu- 
facture of sugar and went so far as to prohibii the planting of 
sugar-cane for a pcriod in order to realize excessive profits for 
himself. In his rtign another of the periodic plagues vished 
Eg^^pt and neighbouring countries^ and sugar was in special 
dem and as a remedy against the dise ase« Though not quite as 
devastating as the "black death*\ this cpidemlc ts said to have 
carried away in the Capital alone 300,000 victims wlthin three 
mon tiis. Considering the \nsitation a punishment for the s i ns of 
his people^ the sultan probibited females from going outdoors* 
and sought to make a tonement by fresh ex actions from Chris¬ 
tians and J ews* H e also deprived non-Moslems of their offices in 
tbc govcmnient and enforced on them the dress rc^lations. The 
same policy again$t Christians and J ewa was pursued by several 
of his predecessors and by Jaqmaq and Khushqadam.* Many of 
I nål's predecessors struck debased silver money and frequently 
changed the mint value of the preeious metab, 

Exactions were not limited to non-Moslems. In the absence of 
a regulated system of taxation, the only way these sultans could 
raise enough money for their campalgns^ extravagant courts 
and monumental buddings vrås by extortion from their subjecls 
and from govemment officials who had enriched themselves at 
the expense of the public, Maraudtng Bedotiins tn the Delta and 
the desert to the east repeatedly feil on the settlcd /aUd^in of the 
narrow agricultural valley and ravaged the land, LocustSt like 
epidemics, made their periodic visitation- Famine bccame al- 
most chronic in the land and was intensified in the y^ars of 
plague and drought caused by low water in the Nilc, In the 
reigns of Faraj and Shaykh starvation was especially wide- 
apread, U is estiinated that m the course cf the Mamluk pcriod 
the population of Syria and Egypt was redueed by two-thirds,* 
Towards the end of the pcriod certain international factors be¬ 
gan to euntribute to the poverty and mber)' of the land. In 1497 
the Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama found his way round 
the Cape of Good Hope, This was an evctit of vital importance 
in the history of the Syro-Egyptian kingdom* Not only did 

^ nin-T^gHH-Btrdit yd, 7^+ * A 5 *V. vdI^tUp pp, 1S6, 

* Cf, Ihu vaJ, irj, pt, p_ 
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from Portugye^ sind other European fleeta bcconie 
frequcnt on Mosiem shipa in the Red Sea ond I ndi art wators bat 
grad ual ly most of thc traffic In spices and othcr tropical producrs 
of fndia and Ara bi a was divertcd from Sy rian and Egyptian 
ports p Thercby one of the main sources of nationaJ incoitie was 
for ever destroyed. The ficel of abGhawri had se veral engage¬ 
ments with Portuguese ships along the coast of Ara bi a. His 
threat to the pope, that uniess the Portuguese were checked he 
would destrtjy the Christian holy places^ was of no avail In 1500 
the Portuguese established thcntselves in Catlcut on the west 
coast of India, and thuteen years later their general, AIfon$o 
d'AlbuquerqUc (from Ar. sandal maker)* bom- 

barded ^Adan (Aden)* 

The only redeeming feature in this entire period was the Manu- 
erecljon—as if to atone for the ^horteomings of the rulers—*f 
buildings which have stood out to ihc present day as Impressive 
exampies of Moslem archltccture. Such were the Moacjue and 
Mausoleum of BarqQq, the Mosque of Qa'it-bay and the Mosque 
of al-Ghawri, The memorial Mosque of Qa^it-bay consbts of a 
ntosque proper* a tomb, a founiairi and a schooL Bestdes its 
Symphony in two colourSt w^hite* the dome is decorated 

wilh a charming network of conventionahzcd foliage and 
rosettes. This and other Mamluk buddings maintain the tradi¬ 
tions of vigour and virile elegance establishcd by the Ayyubid 
school of Syria. 

The Burjis also continued the c ariter practice of applying 
elaborate arabesque ornament to the minor arts. In these in¬ 
dustrielt as in architccture, Qå^il-båy's rdgn was the richest 
since the days of al-Nå^ir ihn-QalSwun* 

In their foretgn relations the Burjis werc eti^en Jess happy than 
in their domestic affalrs. Before the close of the reign of their 
first sultan the spectre of a new Mongollan in vader, Tim ur* a 
worthy successor of HiilSgu and ChingTz, began to loom on the 
northern horlzon. SjTia itseif was convulsed throughout the 
whole period by revolts headed by its local go vernors, some of 
wbom were insligated by the Mongols. Blides Timur anot her 
and what proved a more dcadly enemy began now* to threaten 
the kingdom, the Ottomans of Anatolla. 

The only bright spot in this dark period was the conquest of cyp™ 
Cyprus in 14:^4^-1436 by Barsbly. The object of the Egyptian 
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expediticin to this Mcditerranean isiand was to doprive the cor- 
sairs^ who had repeatedly ravaged Syri an pqrts^ of a base. The 
island had been in the hånds of Franks, first the Tempiars and 
then the house of Lusign an, ever since Rjchajrd I oceupsed it in 
1191. It waa a powerful a!ly of the Cmsaders and later a 
permanent menace lo ihe Mamluk kingdom. Tn 1270 Baybars 
made the first attempt to retaliatc for the frequent raids by 
Cypriotes, but his fleet was wrecked □fFLimassoL Now Barsbay's 
formidable forces, after seizing Lim asso I, advanced to Larnaca 
and, having defeated the Lusignan army^ took King Janus 
prlsoner* Heavily fettered, the fcing and over a thousand captives 
were paraded through the streets of Cairo and tben brought beforc 
the sultan. After kissing the ground^ at the suhan's feet the 
king fainted and was bome into the citadel. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi,* 
who later had an interview with the ex iled king, gives us an 
eye-witness*s account. Laicr, through the intdiwention of the 
Venelian oonsuf Janus was retumed to his throne on the 
payment of a ransom of 200,00a dinars and the pledge of a yearly 
tribute of 20,000. Barsbay also conciuded a treat^r of peace with 
KhodeSf who 3 t! Knights of St. John had ofien collaborated wiih 
the Cypriotes in iheir attacks on the Egyptian coast, Cypnis was 
ihe sole acquisition throughout tbe Burji age, but did not begin 
to eompensate for the many losses sufFered. 

TimOr Lang, commonlycorrupled into Tamerlane, was bom In ttniftr 
1336 in Transoxiana. One of his ancestors was vizir to Chingiz^ 
son, but the family tUimed descent from Chingiz himself. 

His satiHcal biographer ibn-^A^ab-Shah^,* however, cites the 
claim that Tim Or was the son of a shoemaker and lived ai flr^i 
by brigandage, and that the epithet Lang (lame) he rcceived as 
a result of a wound infiicted on him while stealingsheep* In 1380 
Tfmur at the head of his Tartar bordes initiated a long series of 
campaigns which gained for him Afghanistan^ Persia, Fåris and 
Kurdistan. In 1393 he captured Baghdid and in that and the 
following year overran Mesopotamia. In Takrit, the birthplace 
of Salåh-al-DiOt he erected a pyramld with the skubs of his 


^ €U5loiia of ihic RTovnd the jul Ear, nt&btUhfMj bj the FA^imifl 

aJ-Mu'ku, WM fif*t abotished bf Borxbåy« who mbidtutcd for it the kiian^r df the 
sultDUi't hanJ- howiever, tJw old pnctin wAi féi.'iTtd with »me tnodiEc»tion$ 

ibn-Taphri'Birdi, toL vi, pt. J, t»p. 55^ 9' 

^ Vol. vi, pt, 2 , pp. 611-iS, 

■ r fi Taj^^r (Cairo, 14Ss)» J*. S. 
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victims. In 1395 he in^aded ihe Qipchaq territory and ocmpiud 
Moscow for over a year. TKree years later he ravaged northern 
India and massatred So^ooo of the inhabÉtants of Delhi, It >vas 
the envoys of ITinur whom Barquq lowards the closc of hb 
reign ven tured to execute, although they came on a fricndly 
mission. 

Like a cyclonc Tlmur swept over northern Sy ria in 1400. For 
three days Aleppo was given over to pi under. The heads of over 
twenty thousand of its Moslem inhabitants were built intomounds 
ten cubits high by twenty in cireumferenee, with all the faces 00 
ihe DU tsi de, The city's pricciess schools and mosques of the 
Nurid and Ayyubid ages were desrroyed, never to be rebuilt. 
yamåht Idims and Ba^Ubakk feli in tum, The Eg>'ptian aimy 
of Sultan Faraj was routed and Damascus eaptured^ Its citadel 
held out for a month. The city was sacked and committed to the 
flames, and the invader—a nominal Moslem with Shfite 
proclivitics—extorted a religiom opinion from its ulema 
approving his conduct* Of the Umayyad Mosque nothing was 
Icft but the walls+® Of the Damascenc schofars, skilied labourers 
and arttsans the ablest were carried away by TTmur to his Capital, 
Samarqandp there to implant islamic Sciences and to introduce 
eertain industrial arts which have since been lost to the Syrlan 
Capital. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi^* whose father chicf armour bearer 
of Faraj, has left us a graphic description of this campaigrt, 
Ibn-Khaldun accompanied Faraj from Cairo and headed tlie 
Dam ascene mission which negotiated peace with Timur* From 
Damascus the wild conqueror rushtd back to Baghdid to avenge 
the deaths of certain of his officers and dotted the city with a 
hundred and twenty towers built of the heads of the dead. 

During the next two years TTmur invaded Asia Minor, 
erushed the Ottoman army at Ankara (July 21, 1402) and took 
Sultan BåyajEid I prisoner^ He c ven captured the Capital Brusa 
and SmjTna. The dbtinguished captive was kept in chains 
during ihe night and made to travel in a Utter surrounded by a 
grille {qa/af) carried on two horses. The word supporled 

by a mbunderstood passage in ibn-^Arab-Shih/ gave rise to the 
legend that Båya^Id was shut up in an irun cage. TTmOr's death 

1 Ibn-TøRbn'Birdij ml. vi, ^ 1 . 7 , p- S*- " 

*■ Vol. yJi pt- St ► PP” M^rkliwiind, To^rflA 

[Tchttwi, lajo), ait- Vf. * P. 146, 
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in 1404, in Lhe tours«? of a campaigri ajrainst China^ camt as a 

relief lo the Eg^-ptian Mamlfiks. IViA tomh can still be seen in 
Samarqand. 

His son and successor, Sbih-Rukh (1404-47), held an angry 
correspondence witb Barsbay demanding the right, in fulfilment 
of a vow, of furnishing the Ka^bah with ils pretious ctirtain—^a 
privilegc maintained by the M amluks as the leading sovereigns 
of Islam. Af ter holding a consultatiDn with his of the four 
rites, Barsbay deftly replied that Shah would be absolved of his 
vow if he would spend the money on the poor of Makkah.* 
Shah sent another envoy with a courlly robe, commanding that 
the Mamltik suJtan should receivt investiture tn it as his vassal, 
but Barsbay lore up the robe and had the envoy flogged and 
ignominiously ducked head downvvard in a pooL It was a eold 
day in winter and the scene was witnessed by jbn-Taghri-Birdi * 
After Shah the Tfmurids exhausted themselves in internal 
strugglcs which encouraged the rise of the Safawids and the 
reconstiiution of the Ottoman empire. 

Reference has already been made“ lo the origin of the 
Ottoman Turks in Mongolia, their admbeture with Iranian 
tribcs in Central Asia and their advent into Asia Minor, wbere 
they gradually displaccd and absorbed their Saljdq cousins^ and 
in the first j^ars of the fourteenth century estahlished a kingdom 
destined to supersede the Byzantine empire as wxU as the Arab 
caliphate. Båyazfd 1 (13&9-1402) wzm the great-grandsan of 
'Uthmån (l 2 : 99 "i 3 ^^)- eponymous fovinder of the dynasty. 
Under him the Asiatic part of ihe kingdom, w^hich had extended 
from the northem frontier of Syria to the Danabe, wra$ lost in 
its enlirety. In the foUowjjig ten years, howevet, tt was recovered 
from Europe as a base by Båyazld^s son Muhammad I (1402-21)- 
The Ottoman problem began to confront seriously the Egyptian 
sultans at the time of Muljammad Vs great-grandson, Båyazid 1 [ 
(1481-1512), a contemporary of Qa'it-bay. Rivalry between the 
tw^o pow^ers found its first expression in repeated conflicts among 
their vassals on the borders of Asia Minor and Syria. Qa^it-bay 
invited fresh trouble in 14B1 by harbouring the fugitive Jern, 
brother of Båyazid II and pretender to ihe throne; and when 
Jern later rcpaircd to Rome the M am luk sultan negotiated w'ith 

^ lb«-TA{^hn-Blrdip v^jS. vi, pi. a, pip, 7^7, 725, 

• Vol, pt. 1, p. -43, * Pp. 4^^, 4^S. 4^^, 
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thi? pope tt'iih a view to his return to Egypt. But the imn^ediate 
cause of the final breach was the sccret promisc of support made 
by Qån?awh al-GhavsTi to the arch-enemy of the Turks, fhe 
PersSan Shah Isrriå'il (i502-”24)+ 

Isml*U was the founder of the Safawid d>'Tia3ty (1502-1736)* ^ifnwkia 
the most glorious of the native dynastics of Moslem Persi a, I ta 
nanric is derived from the pious Shaykh Safi-al-DTn (the pure one 
of the faith), from whom Ismå*Tl wassixth in descent* l'he family 
traced ita origin to the seventh imam* Musa aJ-Kazim^ and was 
ardent in its Shrism. Its founder on his accession dctlarcd 
Shf isiTi, more particularly the doclrine of the Twelvers, the stale 
religion of Persia, which has ever since remained true to this 
fatlh. His collision tvith the Sunnite Ottoman Salim I (1512-20)^ 
son of Bayazid N, took plaee on August zj, 1514, east of Lake 
Urmiyah, where his cavalry gave way before the Janissaries* * 
superior artiller^'. The Turks then oceupied IsmauPs Capital 
TibrTz* Mesopotamta and part of Armenia (1515% 

tn the spring of the folJowing year Qån^awh proceeded to Tb* 
Aleppo under the pretext of acting as intermediary between the 
ewo contestanls* but in reality to aid his Ptrsian ally. In order to Mirj 
give his mission a peaceful appearance, he hrought in his train 
his puppet Caliph abMutawakkil and the chief qadis of his 
rcalm. But SaJlm would not be deceived' he was kept informed 
of the intentions of the MamlQk sultan through a system of spies. 

When Qånsaivh's envoy arrived at Salim's camp his beard was 
shaved—a grave insult—and he was sent back on a mule vdth a 
declaration of war. His attendants were put to death. Thcrc was 
no uay of averting the impending catastrophe. Though about 
seventy-fivc years old, Qån^awh, otice a slave of Qa‘it-bayp was 
still vigorous. Throughout his reign he had proved himseLfanian 
of no mcan ability* But he could not depend upon the loyalty of 
his north Syrian go vemors ^ or upon the co-operation of severaJ 
of his Egyptian amlrs. 

The two armies mel on August 24, 1516, at Marj Dåbiq, a 
day's joumey north of Aleppo* Qan^awh entrusted the command 
of the lefl wing to Kha'ir Bey* the treacherous go vernor of 
AleppOp who at the first charge dcserled with his troops* Soon 
afterward the aged M amluk fell from his horse, stricken with 

*■ Tur. rruwAm’; new tmpif frisen tu tKt reRulitr infanlrj rveraited muLiily 

from yoimg »plufCJmitionl, WhI lu^cly retpofwbk for tbe Ottomui Dcxaqutm. 
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apopltxy,^ The Ottoman victoty was <:omplete. The Turkish 
army was bettcr equlpped with ihe new arms—artil lcr>% muskt^rts 
and other long-tange weapons—which the Mamluk army^ com- 
prUing Dedouin and Syrian cnntlngentSi somevvhat dbdamed to 
use. The Turks had for some time been using powderi but thc 
Syro-EgyptJans dung to thc anttquated theory that personal 
valour is thc decisive factor in combat* Sallm entercd AJeppo in 
triumph and was welcomed as a deliverer from Mamluk ex- 
cesscs- The caliph he ireated kindly. In the citadel of the city 
he found Lmmcnse treasures, estimated in mLlUons of dinars, 
which the sultan and prlnces had depositcd thcre, About ihe 
m iddie of Ociober hc advanced upon Damascus^ whosc leading 
men wcnt over to him or fled to Egypt, Syria pas^d into Otto¬ 
man hånds, in which it continued for thc next four ccnturics. 

From Syria the Ottoman conqueror swept south into Egypt. 
Here TDman-b 5 y^ a slave of Qåjisawh, had become sultan. The 
two armies met on Januaiy 22, 15^7, outside CaLro, where 
TOman at first batded valiantly. But the corrupt State of his 
army i thc jcalousics among his amJrs, thc lack of funds and ade- 
quatc firearms and the superiority of the Ottoman artillcry werc 
sure to tell as the struggle dragged on, Saltiiit supported by 
Eedoutn contLngcjits, finaJly entered and plundcrcd the city, 
siaughtering all the Mamluks who fell into hb hånds. Hb gtins 
on the right bank of the Nilc werc brought into action against 
the remnant of the army* T^mån-bay fled to a Bedouin chicf, but 
was I ater belrayed and,, strange as it may seem, hanged (April 14) 
at one of Cabo's main gates*' The Mamluk sultana te was for 
ever erushed. Cairo, the centre of Eastem Islam since §ata)i-al- 
Din's time, passed away as an imperial city and became a pro¬ 
vinetal town- Makkah and ai-AIadlnah automaEfcally became 3 
part of the Ottoman empire, The Egyptian preachers who led 
the Friday public services invoked Allahb blcgsing on Salim in 
the following words: 

O Lord! uphold thc sultan, son of thc sultan^ mier over boih bnds 
and thc two seoj, conquemr of both hosts, monatch nf the two Tr^qs, 
minister of the \wo 11 oly Cities, the victorious king Salim Shlh, 
Grani him, O Lord, Thy prccious aid; etiable him to win glorious 
victories^ 0 Ryler of this world and thc ncxt, I*ord of the univetse.* 

* td. P»u\ Kiihle ét rnil, ■* {[»tiiibu], 19^2), pp. 

* pp. *39 *■ p. 
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Aftcr lingering umil the aummn in the valley of thc Nile, ?• 
where he vbilcd the pyramiiU, Alexandrla and othet places of CÉliphl^te 
interest, thc great conqucrar returncd lo Constantinople, the 
Ottoman capilal since 14 S 3 , carrying with him the caliph. 

C har ged later with misappropriating trust fiinds, al-Mut aw akkil 
was held prisoner until allowed to rclire to Cairo by Sallm's son 
and successor, Sulajinån the Magnificent. There he died in 1543. 

His death closed the last chapter in thc hbt<^ of the mock 
'Abbasid caliphate. Wholher, as is alleged without sufficient 
warrant, he made a transfer of his ofiice to the Ottoman sultan 
or not,^ the faet remains that thcTurkish rulcr in Constantinopk 
gradually absorbed the caliphal privileges and ultimately thc 
title itsdf. Although some of SalTm’s successors styled them¬ 
selves caiiphs and were so addnessed. their use of the title was 
complimentarj' and tinrecognised outside their own territories. 

The first known dipi omat ic doeument which apptics the term 
caliph to thc Ottoman sidtan and recognizes his religious author- 
ity over Moslema outside of Turkey is the Russo-Turkish treaty 

of Kuehiik Kaynarji, signed in 1 774 * 

The sultan-caliph of Constantinople becamc thc most power- 
ful potentatc in Islam, an hdr notonly to dte caliphs of Baghdid 
but also to the emperors of Byzantium.* With the destruction of 
Mamluk power and the establishment of thc Turks on thc 
Bosphorus the focus of Islamic power shifted westward. In faet. 
by this time the centre of worid dvilization had moved to the 
VVest* The discovery of America and of the Cape of Good Hope 
transferred thc world’s trade 10 new routes, and the entire realm 
of the eastern Mediterrancan began to sink into thc background. 
Hercwith thc hlstoiy of thc Arab caliphate and the Moslem 
dynasties that arose tn medieval times on the ruins of the Arab 
empire eomcs to an end, and thc modem history of tlie Ottoman 

caiiphate-empire begins. 

* Scc ppr 4^9, 677. 

* On thc nholitkm of thc Ottamafl oliphAir Jibow, pp. 139, 1S4, 
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For about two-thirds of a centtirj^ after its cs^tablishmcnt about 
1.300 to Aiiatolia at the cjgtpenst of iht! Byzaiitlne empuTe and on 
the ruins of ihe Saljuq kingdom, thc Ottoman State was but a 
frontier amTrate*' The state was on a war fooling and at times 
precarious. Us capital^ beginning with 1326, was Brusa (Bursa). 
By 1366 tbc amlrate had become more stable, gained a firm foot- 
hold on the European mainlarid and devcloped in to a kingdom 
with Adrianople (Edimc) as capitaL" The conquest in 1453 of 
Constantinople by Muhammad 11 the Conqtieror (1451-81) 
formally ushered in a ncw cra. that of the empire. The new giant 

* Gcomlci^cdil taWt of ihe «sriy Otloman våirv 

I, *Uthm^ 1 (r 399) 

а. tJ rkhin {132^) 

1 

3. Muw 1 (1359) 

I j_ MurKcl J ( 1 JS9) 

I 

4, Blyatid I (I 3 flfj-i 40 i) 

SuTBTinSn ^^im.m ) 5, Muliuiiiiiad f (1+03} MCm {Jwmwif) 

(1403-10) (boIe jtJer 1413) (1410-13) 
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itøtalted himself astride the Bosphorus with one foot tn Asta and 
the othcr in Europe. His cxpandtng domain made him heir not 
only to Byzantium but also, through the destruct ion of rheMamluk 
powcr,' to the successor States of the Arab caJiphatc. The inherit- 
^ce of lands from both East and West had hs counterpart in the 
inhentance of ideas, and the combined heritage is perhaps the 
most pregnant faet in the history of Ottoman Turkey. 

Other Arab States, in Xorth Africa, were in the si^teenth 
century drawn within the orbit of the risine Turkish crescent Of 
.l»e Als,™ (.|.J„«,, „„gKIr of fhe ™ 

the first. In 15 j 8, ihe yearafter the donquret of Egjpt, Khayr-al- 
Dm Barbarossa and his brother, two Ottoman corsairs of Greek 
birth. invadcd ihe land. warded off Spanish encroachnienu and 
bestowed it upoti the Sublime Porte. In exchange the Porte 
bestoivcd u(wn Kha>T-ahDin the title of bcylerbcy (bey of beys)." 
khayr-al-Dtn inaugurated a niiUtar>‘ aristocracy with a corps of 
Janissark-s as its backbone. He also organized for the sultan a 
well^qmppcd with seasoned erew. reeruited mainly from 
renegade Christians, ttalians and Greeks. and ready to implement 
aggressive imperial polScy throughoul the Mediterranean The 
fleet carried the terror of the Ottoman name westward to the 
coastsof Spain, as the Janissaries c.'irried it eastw'ard to the banks 
of the Tigris. A dangcrous neighbour was therebv installed West 
ofTunisia (Africa of the Romans). Taking ad vantage ofa dispute 
in the naiive succession to the Tunisian throne, Khayr-al-]]iin 
temporarily oceupied Tunis in the country, however, was 

not redueed to a Turkish province tilJ forty years later, The'iand 
forces against itwere led bySinin Pasha, a brilliant general of 
Albaman descent, who in 1568 as governor of Egypt had con- 
ducted a campaign against South Arabia which netted al-Yaman 
lo the house of^Uthmån." Before Smån a great Turkish admiral 
of probable Christian origin, Piri Re’Is, had operated on the 
Southern and eastem coast of the Arabian peninsub, occupIed 

* S» abovtf, pp. 704 5, 
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Adcii fj 547) and Masqat (1551) and struck as far as the head of 
thc Persian Gulf. A recentlj- discovered map of his, the so-i^alled 
Coluniibus map, shows ihc Atlantic Ocean and America.* First 
calicd bc.vs, the govcrnorsofTuiiisia forover a ccntury after 1705 
bccame known as deys** Even before putting an end to Spanish 
rule and naltve dynasties in Tunisia, Siran Pasha and twoother 
Turkish generals had evicted the Knights of St. John (of xMalta) 
from Tripoli and in J 5 51 had captured the city. Tripoli (Jarå bu lus 
al-Gharb) owcs its Greek namc to three Phocnician-Carthaginian 
colonies which wtth the adjoining territorj- once formed the 
provincc of Tripotitania under Romc, In it ihe Berber element 
was wcakest. Thus did the Barbary ’ States, with the exceptton 
of distant mountainous Morocco (al-Maghrib al-Aq^a, roughly 
Roman M auretan i a), more than haJf of whose population was of 
Berber descent, fa 11 whhin the Ottoman embrace. Generally 
speaking, the proportion of Berbers in the population inereascs 
not only from cast to west but also from north to south. 

Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers now becamc seais of provincial 
govemments nominally tri but ary to the Porte but actually semi- 

independcnt,and fora long time caeh under na ti ve or domest i cated 
rulcrs, many of whom passed on the reins of govemment to their 
descendants. All three govemments were domtnated by military 
oligarchies. The daims of the Porte were recognized by the 
annual pa>’ment of tribute, which partook more of the nature of 
a present. Occasionally ihe States were convuIsed by revolts pro¬ 
voked by the extortions of Ottoman agents. From 1711 to 1835 
Tripolltania was administered by the QaramånJi housc. The 
doter ioration of the Ottoman fleet from the se ven teen th century 
onward loosened the Ottoman grip on the African provinccs and 
gave their governors, whether pashas, beys or deys, the oppor- 
tunity to practise an cvcn largcr measure of local autonomy ih an 
their oppostte numbers in Fgypt and Syria, 

The Barbary provinces devciopcd into corsair States. Dirccted fint* 
primarily against Christians, piracy partook first of the nature of 

' Paul KjiMc In Jfmev, njJ. xxiu f pp. cf. Hijji 

KhalfAh, vot. U.pp, JJ 4; Mluvti RH RiTåtJtaitffyai, nL Paul Kohle, ’ »ol.. 

1 916). 

* Tur muttrnd uncW, 

* Ljind of tlw ØÉLTtKkriiuu—m urm ii (vptM bj- the Gmlu lo aU fncoplu UvlnR outiJdc 

the pdlc af CrMk cinlijiktiÉWi. The Rommu appUtd " BarlmTy'■ to tbt tnai o£ 

Egypt. 
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1 ^jihåd.U\Lfl soldfertng, it became a profession. The industry was 
profitable lo go vern ment and pcople alike. A fixed duty was levied 
on the captiv« and the hooty; captivcs werc held for ransotn or 
sold as slav«. For about three ccnturies the income Ehercfrom 
wi« the main source of revenue to the state treasury, Pjratical 
ships look their place at times as units in the Ottoman flcct. 
Exiles from Moslcm Spain ^ swtlled the ranks of Mediterranean 
freebooters whose ravages becamc the scourgc of the sea.* The 
activlty reached its height in the first half of the seventcenth 
century, imperilling the coasts af Italy, Fratice and Spain. In the 
latter half of that century the naval operations of the British and 
Frcnch compelled respect for their rcspective flags, but mlnor 
powers continued to purchase immunity for their nationals and 
trade by the payment of annual tri bu te, an immunity that re¬ 
ma i ned at best prccarious. Such was the case vrith Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden. Even the United States sought safety in 
tribute and w'as in lySj involved In s. war with Algeria, head- 
quarters of the sea robbers. In iSoj the Qaramånll dey of TripoJi 
insisted on an increase on the §83,000 which the United Stat« 
had been paying annually since 1796 and a four-year war ensued. 
In iSi; another hosttlu naval force from America visIted Tripoli. 
It was these naval engagements with the Barbary stat« that in 
part stimulated the devclopment of the American fleet. 

Most of the Korth African conquests were achieved durlng the 
Coo. of SulaymSn I (1520-66), son of the conqueror of Syria and 

Egj'pt and the man under whora the Ottoman empire hit the 
zenith of its might.* In Sulaymin’s reign the greater part of 
Hungary was reduced, Vienna was besieged and Rhodes was 
oceupied. The Ottoman sway then extended from Budap«t oti 
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thq Danubc to Baghdåd an thc Tigris and from thc Crimea to thc 
first cataract of the Nilc^ Thb was thc grcatesl Maslem State of 
modem times; not only thatp but one af the mostenduriTig Moskm 
States of all time. No Icss than thirty-six sultanSp alJ lo the direct 
male line of 'Uthman, reigncd from T300 to 1923+^ 

Sula>miln was known to his people by the honorific title of 
al-Qanunf (the Eawgiver) because of thc high esteem in which 
I ater generations held the codes which bore his name.* He charged 
Ibrahim al-^alabi (of Aleppo^ f 1549) with the task of compilLng 
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a book, Multsqa efl-Åhliur (confluence of th« seas), which rc- 
TTiained the standard work on Ottoman law until the refornts of 
the nfncteonih centur^'.* To Kitropeans, howcver, Sulayman was 



THE TVGHMA. CALLICRAPHIC EMBLEiJ, OF SULAYMAN 
THE MACNIFICENT, BEARING HIS NaME 

known as the Magnificent, and magnificent he was. His court 
was certainly one of the most respicndent in Eurasia. Note the 
style he used in addressing a lotter to Francis I, king of France: 

I who am the Sultati of Sultans, the sovetrcign of sovereigns, the dls‘ 
penser of crowns to the monarchs on the face of tbe earth, the shadow of 
God on earth, the Sultan and soveroign lord of the WTiitc Sea and of the 
Black Sea, of Rumel b and of Anatolia, of Karamania, of the land of 
Rum, of Zulkadfia, of Diarbekir, of Kurdistan, of Awrbaijon^of Persia, 
of Damascits, of Aleppo, of Cairo, of Mecca, of Medina, of Jerusalem, 
of all Arabia, of Yemen, and of many olher lands whiefa my nobic fore¬ 
fa thers and my glorious ant^ors (may God light up their tombsl) 
conquered by the forre of their arms and whjch tny August Majesty has 
made subject to my tlaming s word ond my \ictorious blade, I, Sultan 
Sulcinmn Khan, son of Sultan Selim Khan, son of Sultan Bayezid 
Khan: To thee, who art Francis, King of the land of Franc*.* 

Sulayman equipped and bcnutlfied the capital and other cities 
with mosques, schools, hospitals, paiaccs, mausoleums, bridges, 
aqueducts, caravanserais and public baths, two hundred and 
thirty-five of which are said to have been built by his chief 
architect Sinån. Originally a Christian from Anatolia, who per- 
haps found his way into Constantinople with the uaual levy of 
youth,* Sinån devcioped into the most energetic and distinguished 

* Set mij 

A c SuhimtÉn tkt Åf (CatroKftdgCj 1 ^^4}, p. f ja 

S« ftbcivtip p. 70J, n. 1. 
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architcct that Turkey produced. His tnastcrpiece was the magni- 
ficent mosque namcd SulaymånTjrah^ in commemoration of his 
maAter's namc* and designed to ecltpse Santa Sophia. Its majestic 
dorne exceeds that of the Jiistinian cathedral by aboijt sixteen 
feet. The 7 nikrdb and rear wall are omamented with exquisttc 
tile in the Persian style. VVhIle the limelight iilumincd the city 
on the Bosphorus, the once glamorous Madinah, Damascus, 
Baghdad^ Cairo—^former capitalsof mighty empires and brilliant 
aeats of cultiire—were functioning as resideneeg for provincial 
go vemors and armed garrisons from Constantinople, the city 
before whose walts had stood on four historie occastons threaten- 
ing Arab armies from Damasctia and Baghdåd-* 

Turkish cultiire in its entirety was a strikmg blend of diverse Ottomui 
and disparate elements. From the Persians^ with whom the Turks 
had contacts even beforemigrating to Western Asia^ came artistic 
motifs, belletristic pa Items atid such political ideas as the exalla- 
tion of the monarch. Among possiblé hequestx from Central 
Asian nomadism^ mcrttion may be made of a predisposition to 
war and conquest and a hospitable assimilativ'e tendency.* The 
Bvjantines, chicfly by way oftheSaljuqsof Rumi pro vided certain 
military and govemmental instirurions+ But, above allp the Arabs 
were the teachers of the Turks, in the same sense as the Greeks 
were the teachers of the Romans. From the -Arabs the Turks 
aequired their sciencesT their religion—with its socio-economic 
principles and sacred law—and an alphabetic system of wTiting 
ihat lingercd till ig2fi. Wltile still in Central Asia the Turks had 
but littlc'ATitlen literature andi for that, Sy riae scriptp introduccd 
by Christian Syrians,* was used. With the adoption of Islam and 
the Arabic characters thousands of religious, seicnlific, legal and 
literary terms iverc borrowed from Arabie and Persian^and many 
of them are still embedded in Turkish despite recent nationalistic 
attempts at linguislk purgc^ In three ficids the Ottomans made 
original contributions of major significance; statcsmanship^ archl- 
tecture. and poetr>% 

The empire of ihe Ottomans, like those of the Romans and The 
*Abb3sids before it. was esserttially military and dynastic in 

1 S« »hove, pp. 

* Albert Ly by«, C&permmfnf ttf iké Otimiim Empire in lÅt Ttm^ 

Svinmaw ikt (CwnbHdge, I p. 1 8 . 

* S« Hui&ry iyf Syfwi«^ pp, 518-15, 
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character and in organizaUon^ The main objeetTve sought was 
not so mueh the vdfare of ita subjccts as the welfare of the slatc 
persojilfied by the sultan-caliph. The subjects were a conglomera- 
tion of nationalitics—Arabians, Syrkns^ Triqis, Eg>TJtian5* 
Berbers. Kurds, Armenians, Slavs, Greeks. Albanians—wlth 
diverse creeds. languages and ways of life* held together by the 
sword of *Gthmao, Even the peasant Turks—as distmet from 
the mling dass. members of whLch preferred to call themselves 

Ottoman-—eouid be inclndcd among the snbject 
peoplcs. The Tnrks themselves vere. and remained. a dominant 
minority group in their vast domain and made no attempt at 
coloniizatlon in the Arab lands. But they kept their biood fresh 
by mairying non-Moslem women and by admittjng to ftill citizen- 
ship any snbject who accepted Islam* adopted theTurkIsh tongne 
and jointd their court. The regular Icvy of boys^ as long as it 
lasted* enablcd them to presa into their mUitar^' and civil scrv'icc 
and to assfmilate the flower of the male youth of the subjcct non-^ 
Moslem communitics- Some of the best talent of the conquered 
people was Stic ked and funnelled into the Capital^ therc to be 
Islamized . Tiirkicized and utilized to the glory and ad van cement 
of the imperial stalc. Circassians. Greeks, Albanians. Slavs. 
Italians and c ven Armenians rose to the highest offices In the 
empire inciuding the grand vizirate. 

A State organized primarily for warfare rather than for the 
welfare of its peoplc and covering a far-fiung univieidy area with 
onder-dcvcloped means of communication and a helcrogencous 
population among whom the line of cleavage was clearly marked 
belwcen Moslems and Christians—even between Moslem Turks 
and Moslem Arabs and betvi'een one Christian sect and another^— 
had the scedsof decayembedded in Ils basic structure. Once Jt vvas 
confronted wEth a world in which iiationalism was triumph i ng* 
its condition bccamc aggravated. The persistence and elabora- 
li on oF the millet*^ system whereby each religions comnmnitv 
enjoycd a considerable mcasiire of home rnle~^which was ihé 
classic way by which Islam tried to solve its minority problem— 
the centralization of supreme authority (at leasl in theoiyO m ihe 
hånds of one man—the sultan-caljph—and the ambiguity m the 
line of succession added to the inherent weaknesses in the imperial 


* S« bdew^ p, 717^ 
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set-up. The wonder is that disintegration did not set in much 
carlier than it did, 

Shortly after the dcath of Sulayman thu empire started on its 
downward course, a course thal was both ion g and tortuous. The 
failurc of the sccond attempt on ^f^enna in 1683 may be considered 
as marWng the beginning of the ettd; Tur key's ejcpansion in 
Europe made no further progress. After that the problem for the 
Turks became how to hold whal they already got rather than to 
get morer the role of ihc amted forces was no more one of offence 
but of dcfeocc. To the internal forces of eorruption and dccay 

wereaddcdextemal forces in the clghteenthccntury when Franee, 
England, Austria and evcntually Russia started their qucsi for 
"spheres of influeticc” and began to cast covetous eyes on some 
possession of the “skk man" of Europe. Mutual jealousLes. how- 
ever, amotig the competing powers and lack of conccrtcd action 

gave the patient more than one lease on life. 

Of the Arab lands thosc of xVorth Africa werc the firat to bc lost ^ ^ 

to the Ottoman empire. Those lands constilute a block by thcni- 
selves. Pmximity to South Europe, distance from the centre and ■t.io 
heart of Islam in Western Asia, the weakneas of their Islamic 
tradition and the high proportion of Berber and European blood 
made them from the ouisel pursuc a course of their own. 

Algeria was the first of the Arab States to be detached from the 
empire- This was done in 1830. when French troops landed on its 
shwes ostensibly in reprisal for pira tical attivity and to avenge 
an Insult offered by the ruling dey Musayn to the French corøul- 
Eightecn years latcr the country was dcelarcd French tenritory 
with its littoral as an integral part of France. When American 
troops landed there in November 1942, Laval protested, invoking 
the decree of 1S4S and maintaining that the whole region was the 
natural prolongation of France.* Like any other départtmetit it 
could and did send representatives to the French pariiament- The 
French pursued a ptilicy of assimilation that discouraged the 
nativc language and tended in the dlrection of denatlonaliiation. 

The casrivard expansion of imperial Franc« resuUed in 1881 in 
the oceupation of Tunisia, where the same policy was pursued to 
a hard ly Icss extent. As in Algeria French repJaced Arabic as the 
literary- language of the natives. Though its status has been ihat 
ofa protectoratc, Tunisia has been a French possession in all bul 

^ Ti* Ntm Kpri No-^Hnbrf 21, 
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name, A French rcsident-gcncral, inatall«! beside thc native bey, 
Controls all the public 5cr\icds. Its proximity to Egj-pt, howcver, 
has kcpt thc national Mostern tradition in it comparati vely strong. 
In bolh lands thousands of French cotonisu have bccti domiriled. 
The Tunisian situation is complicated by thc large number and 
sire of rtalian colonics. Both Algeria and l utiisia, no doubt, 
etijoyed a higber measure of security and public health and 
greatcT facilitics for eommunication under thé French regime, 
r npohtania, being mostly arid desert with a string of oases along 
the littoral, was the last Turidsh outpost in the Barbary States. 
As a Bcquel to the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12 Tripolitania 
was wrested from Ottoman hatids, made a colony, and, together 
with Cyrenaica, incorporated m 1934 into Libia Italiana. 

Jn 1901 the French conquest of Morocco, once the seat of two 
mighty Ara b-Berber empires but never a part of the Ottoman 
empire,' began; thc French zone was fully acquired between 1907 
and tg ti* Meantime Spain was busy acquiring her share in the 
territor^y just across from its coasL Thua did the entire “white 
Africa" of the north, generally separated from black Africa by 
the Såharap fail in the eighty-two years following 1S30 into the 
hånds Cif the three L^tin States of South Europe, Until thc second 
V\ orid \\ ar nation alism remained, except for the out break against 
the Spaniards and the French—headed by ‘Abd-al-Karim in the 
early 1920S*—and the Sanusi uprisings against the Italians in 

and afterthefirst World War,on thcw^hole quiescent, inarticulate 
and limitcd to a few intellectuals. 


* Al Q^cd a.boTe, p. jn, 
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GeocraphIcally a part of Afirica, Egypi has bceti throughout 
the agcs historically and culturally a part of Western Asia. With 
greater SjTia and al-*Iråq it forms one Arab blockt distinet from 
the North African block, on one hånd, and from the Arabian 
block (pcninsula), on the other. 

Other than appolnting an Ottoman pasha to act as viceroy over Muniaia 
Egypt and leaving an army of occupation consisDng of some nve 
thousand Janissaries, Sultan SalTm made few radical changes in 
the administration of Egypt. His choice for viceroy fcll upon the 
iraitorous KhS’ir Bey, Turkish govemor of Aleppo who had 
betrayed his Mamluk master.^ Sallm spent a fewdays in Cairo 
enjoying himsclf and retumed to his Capital with a shadow play • 
for the cnlcrtainment of his son Sulayman, the crown printe.* 

The twelvc sanjåqs * inlo which Egypt was ihen divided rcmaincd 
under the old Mamluks. Eaeh Mamluk bey surrounded himself 
with a coterie of slave W'arriors who did his bidding and upheld 
his authority, Mamliik blo€Mi was kept fresh by the importation 
of slaves main ly from the Caucasus* As in the preceding regime, 
Mamluks collectcd taxesand leviedtroops.but naw thcyacknow- 
Icdgcd Ottoman suzerainty through the payitient of annual 

tribute, 

It was not long before the Ottoman pasha sent from Con- 

stantinople ceased to exercise any real Control over locaJ affairs. 

His Ignorance of the colloquial and of the local scene was a 

dccided handicap. His tenure of officc was at best of short 

dbration. In the two hundred and eighty ycars of direct Turkish 

ru le over Egypt no Icss than a hundred such pashas succceded 

one another,* The frequent change in personnel iveakened the 

hold over the army which tended to become unruly and un- 
1 s« »bow, p. 703. * cr. itboie, P- 690. 

■ [llCl-TyÆSp vol. p. IS8, 

• Tur, {Ar_ , * traitilflÉi'Oii of At. t iMniicr. 

* CL Ji*t ia ZamluLirj pp. 166-8, 
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disciplfned, Bcg:iTining whh thc seventcenth century, mutmies 
became common. Conflicts betwccn pashas and bccame a 
rccuiTtng thcmfr in the political history of the latid ^ wjih ihc 
pasha getting his chance when niultjal jealousies and ihe strugglc 
for supremacyamong the bcys themselves rcachcd an aetite stage. 
As the central authority in Constanlinoplepurstied its downward 
course, rcspcct for hs viceroys decreased throiighout the empire. 

Under the dual form of control the native sank deeper in the 
abyss of miseiy and poverty* By pasha and Maniluk the cultivator 
of the soil was relentlessly exploitcd and driven into a stale of 
abjeetne^ unparalleled except perhaps in the preceding eta- 
Comjption and bribery prevailed. Insecurity, famtne and pesti- 
Icnce added their quota of misery. One pcstilence, that of 1619. 
is said to have carried away more than a third ofa million peoplej 
another^ thal of 1643* ieft two hundred and thirty villages 

dcsolate.i A contemporary chronicler aUlahaqi * States that whl!e 

the 16IQ plague raged, most of the ahopsof Cairo werc closed, with 
the exception of those which dealt in shrouds and whkh remained 
open day and night. The population of the land, which under the 
Romans reached some eight millions, had by the end of the 
eighteenth century dw'indled tnto onc-third its former ske. 

^ rtsing Mamluk power reached its zenith in 1769 when 
Ah Bey, report edly son of a Christian priest from the CaucasuSn 
who as a boy had fallen into the hånds of brigands and been sold 
into slavery, acquired enough stnength to expel the Ottoman 
pasha and declare himself independent of the Porte. With the 
army hich the sultan* then engaged in a crhical struggle agalnst 
Russia, had or der ed him to amass, 'Ali Bey now proceeded to 
conquer Arabia and Syria for himself His lieutenant and son-in- 
law, abu-aUDhahab,*entered Makkah victoriously in July 177a* 
Its shanf was replaced by a daimant who in turn bestowed upon 
AJi jhe pompous title of "suJtan of and ruler of the two 

seas (the Mediterranean and Red}* The or Government 

of Makkah was aiways held by a descendant of the Prophet.* 

1 no't o nly assiimed the tit le but aJso the prerogatjves that 

39^4?' jrd ed. (Cairo, 1925). «d. iJ, jr, 

i Mtfr mtH ii/(CaLm, nm, p. 2sl 
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prrtain thereunto„ inciucling the striking; ofcDins and the mention 
of his name in thc public worship. In 1771 abu-al-Dhahab at the 



£rjittA Aiurfmm 

COIN OF 'ALI BEY 

Salver 3Q paraa)« dnlrd 11S3 £l?69}, llnick at Mi^r (Ckira) 


hfad of about thousand mm marched against Syria and 

caplurcd se veral of its cilies, head cd by DamascusJ In the flush 
of vktory he betrayed his master^ entered intosetret negotiations 
with the Porte and turnod his troops ag^ainst EgypL 'Ali fled 
(April 1772) lo his Palestiitian ally and fellow-rcbcl, ^^hir al- 
' Umar,* tn ^Akka. Thcrc he reccived ammunition and a rcinforcc- 
ment of 3000 Alban ians from Ruas jan warships anchoj^ed in the 
harbour and retumed to fight for his lost ihitjne. Wounded in 
battie, he died shortly after that (1773)^ cither as a result of the 
wound or by poison* Abu-al-Dhahab, his former slave, thereupon 
combined in his person the titlc of sAayiA (head of the 

coiTiniunJty), a title which bad hitherto distinguished the Icading 
MamlQk, and that of pasha, whieh ht received with his in vesti ture 
from the Porte. The ncxt highest Mamluk office after the sAaykA 
a/-åa/ad's was that of nmir held by ihc official in charge 

of the annual holy pilgrimage. The rise of *AIi Bey, cphemeral 
as it was, exposed the vulnerability of the Ottoman position: the 
installation of abu-ahDhahab conceded the right of a Mamluk 
to become Ottoman viceroy. 

The fight amofig the leading Mamluks for the goveminent of Kipainan 
Egypt con ti nued untilt unexpectedly and as if from nowhere. 
a strange, mighty invader I and ed in Alcxandria (july i79fi), 
Napoteon Bon aparte. His profesaed purpose was to punish the 
Mamluksp whom he accuscd in the Arabic proclamation be 
jssued on landing, of being not as good Moslems as he and his 

* jBibATtip vdL i, p. 3 ^ 7 - ’ S« helo^^ pp. 731-2. 
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féllow-FrCfichmf^n werr?^ and to restorc the authority of thi? Porte. ^ 
Hjs real purpoac was to strike a fatal blow at the Entish Empire 
by mtercepting her communication wlth the East and thtis make 
a bid for World dominion. The destruction of the French fleet at 
Abuqlr Bay (Aboukir, August r, 1798X the check of the ill-fated 
citpcdition at ^Akka (1799)* and the defeat in the batlle of 
Alexandria (March 2(, rSoi) frusi:rated the Napoleonic am¬ 
bitions in the East and forced the evacuation of the French 
rroops from Eg>^pt. The land hUherto playing a minor role in 
w'orld events—as a source of tribute for Turkev and a base of 

di 

operation for maintaining Ottoman dominion over Syria and 
Arabia—was suddenly draw^n in to the vortex of in lemation al 
jjolkics as the gateway to India and the rest of the extreme 
Orient.® The Napolconic expedition turned Europe^s eyes to the 
somewhat forgotten land ronte to India and set in motion a 
chain reaction which made the Near East the storm centre of 
European intrigue and dip 1 omac>'. 

In the Turkish army that helped to drive hTapoleon out of the 
land was a young officer born in Macedonia named Muhammad 
^“\ 1 i, The Poiic made hlm pasha jn 1S05 and he made hunself the 
new master of Egypt; of course^ In nominal subordination to the 
Porte* The hiEtory of Egypt for the first half of the nineteenth 
centur^" Is virtually the story of this ont man. Foundcr of the 
dynasty that Is still ruling in the valley of the Nile^ Muhammad 
^■\li has been right ly calLed the father of his countjy^—at least in 
Its modern phase. The initlatlve^ energy and vision he display^ed 
and exercised find no parallel among any of his Moslem con- 
tcmporaries. In peace and in %var he stood supreme* By con- 
fiscating all land holdings in the hånds of private individuals 
among his subjccts he becamc sole proprietor of the country; by 
creating a monopoly of the chief products of the laaid he made 
himsclf its only manufacturer and contractor. This was the firsl 
attempl al nationalimation in the Arab world. In pursuit of his 
economic policy he cxcavatcd canais, promoled scienlific agri- 

^ Copr profliåiiyklifin m jAhajli^ voL 'n\f pp. 4-5; ti begiiui MculeniwLhc wiih the 

foTiniilfli In itw ntiiTic of the M-crcirul, ttiic CoinpadAiaiuilt; iuimruLriltHj 

ftt-ShiiTqawi, »Vijrt .l*>r mtn tfAMWÆ 
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culture and introducrd the cultivation of cotton to the Delta from 
the Sudan ([822). Himself an illitcrate man, he jnet patronized 
leaming, started a ministry of cducation, created a council of 
education and founded the first school of engineering in his rcalm 



MUHAM MAD -AU. FOUNDER OF MODERN EOYFT 


(1816) and the first school of medicine.‘ Professors and physidans 
hc brought mostly from Francc. He invited missions—mditary 
and edueational—to train his people, and sent native missions— 

I Foutukd lo tS27 djisKhool is includrd la Fu'lil I D. 

Motthew ond M»tW Akiowi. £dtK4iiø» 1* Ar4* Camtritt tkt A/or Eait 
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nniJitar)i' lind cducational—-to stndy ]n Europc, Rccovds show ih at 
bclttr?en 1813 and 1849 (thtf of his dscath} * thr<!?c hundred 
and eleven Eg^yptian students w'eresent to Italy, France, England 
and Austria at an expense to ihc State of £E 2 j^,^ 6 o^ In Paris a 
special house w'as maifitained for the benefit of these students^ 
The prefemed subjetts of study were mJlitary and navalp engineer- 
ingj medicine^ phamnaiiyp arts and crafts* Sinet then the French 
language has enjoyed a favoured place in the Egyptian erurricu- 
lum; the French schoots in Egypt have even today a higher 
attendanee of students than any other forcign institutions.’ 

A French eoloncl* Seve, who professed Islam under the name 
of Sulaymati Pashap reorganired and modemiicd the Egyptian 
army and took part in the invasion of SjTia. His name is eum- 
men^orated in one of Cairo*5 principal streels and his dcscendants 
JTiarried in to the Al id family. Another Frenehman, a naval 
engineer, constructed the Egyptian navy. The first military 
\entiire was in l8i 1 against VVahhåbi Arabia^ a war that was not 
ended tijl tfiiS. In honour of the deparuire of the first troops, 
some TO,00Op under his sixleen-year-old son Tusutip the viceroy 
held a reception in the Catro Citadel to whieh the am luks were, 
of coiirsei mvited attiong the honoured guests. The eoffee drinking 
over^ the Alamluks filed out through a narrow passage toward 
the main gate and were then and ihere abruptly assailcd and 
slaughtered* Of the four hundred and se ven ty j very' fcw escaped+ 
The slaughter on the hiil was a signal for an indiscriminate one 
for the rest of them throughout the land* Thcir properties were 
confiscated. The almosl six-hundred-year-old Niamiuk probleirt 
in Egypt was for ever solved* 

The sccond series of military campaigns carried the Egyptian 
flag tnumphantly in j82o into the eastem Sudan {aI*Pf'Dhah}i 
Theconquest wascontinued by Mufiainniad *Ali*^s successors and 
bequeathed a problem with which the Egyptians and British are 
still grappling* In the third venturc the Egyptian army and nav'y 
collaborated with the forces of the Porte against the Greeks in 
t^hcirstruggleforindependence. Mahmfid II (1808-59), celebrated 
for his bold reforms and theextermination of the Janissary corps. 


of hil dcflth commcmoFiitrd hv faundinir 

ijat bKuttlff hiE namc. " ® 
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was thtrrx the ruling'sultan. The TurkoEgyptian fleet was dc- 
stroyed at NavaririD (OctDber 20* 1827) by a combmed Angler 
Frcnch-Rtissian flceL Of the se ven hundred and cighty-tTA*o 
vessels only twenty-ntne remamed afloat, The Porte had promised 
his Eg^ptian viceroy the governnienl of Syria and the Morea in 
consideration of his support, and when the promise was not ful- 
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hlled, Muhanimad *Ali commissioned htsson and "'matlcd arm"* 
Ibråhinijiri 1831 to conqucrSyria+ Ibrahim had led thesuccessful 
ig 16 to iS 18 campaigns against the W’ahhabis and the unsuccess- 
ful expedition against the Greeks. This was indced the last and 
greatest military enterprise of Muhammad reign+ Aftcr 

occupying Syria for ten years and coming near gi ving the ccup 

lo ihe entim Ottoman empire^ Muhammad ^Ali at ihe 
behest of the European powers had to withdraw hisilroops to 
Eg|,'ptian soil.^ Thosc powers wert dciermined to kcep the empire 
intaclpfor their ovm benefit. They considered theriseof ayouthfuh 
vlgorous State as something endangering their inSuence and lines 
of communication in the East. A firman issued February 13, 1841, 


* S« bcltnr, pp. 7 ^y 7 - 
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made thc pashalik of Egypt hertditary in Muhammad 'Ali’a 
familyj ^ anothcT of the same date fnvested hint with the govem* 
ment of the Sudan/ The dream of an Eg}^ptian-Asiatie empire 
thereby came to an ingJorious ending. 

The conquMt of Syna by SaJim 1 * (1516) rcauhed in no major 

intemal changes in the administration or population of thc land. 

The administrative divisiDns assumed n new That 

of Damascus, enlarged by the addition of Jenisalem, Safad and 

Gha^zah^ waa put under Jin-Birdi al'-Ghazalip thc trcachcrous 

governor of Hamah, who like Kha^ir Bey had betrayed his 

Mamluk master a]-Gha^^Ti at thc decist%T battie of Dabiq/ This 

made al-Ghazåti Virtual vjceroy of Syria/ Not satisfied with thati 

he, on the death of SalTm (1520)* prnclaimed him^lf an indc' 

pendent sov^ereign under the title al-Malik aUAshraf Cmost noble 

inonarch}3 struck coins in his name and in vi led his Egypt ian 

counterpart, Khå ir Bcy^ to do likewisc. But Sulayman was quick 

to act- His Janissaries demolishcd a large part of the Syrian 

Capital and its environSp meted out a pimishmcnt to the populaec 

rerrunbeent of Timfir s days* and laid the basis for thc association 

belwcen Janissarics and terror which still haunts thc memory of 
S>Tians. 

Turkish pashas now fo|]o\s'cd one another in rapid succession; 
in one hundred and eighty-foiir ycars no lesa than a hundred and 


* Ccneftl'OgmJ tn* ctf thc rorat K|;ypf;i&fi famHj: 
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thirt>-three of ihern in Damasetis *—a slight im pro vement over 
ihc Egyptian record.* Aleppo saw ihc faces of ninc difierenl wålis 
in the period of three ycars, Al ost of these officials had praetteally 
bought iheir appnintmenta and Icmked upon their office as a 
means of replenbhing their financial resourecs and glorifying 
ihcir own selves. At times, even over its imperial officials^ the Porte 
exercised byt locse controL The subjects were rayahs,* docks to 
be shepherded, fleeced an d milked. As rayahs they were cl assi hed 
into those religions groiips called millets * whtch made of the 
Syrtans a congenc$ of small self-contained nationalities. Even 
Europeans residing tn the land were treated as millets^ subject to 
the laws of their own religions head$ and enjoying other privileges 



/'Al Séritir 

COIN OF SULAVMAN J 
Gald dat«! 92^ (1530)^ Untck at 1 ;f olab 



granted by capitulations. The Venetians were the first to bc 
granted capitulations. In 15^1 Sulajmian signed a treaty with 
ihem set up in thirty chapters.® Foutieen years later the French 
received the irs and the English in l s®o. Weak attempts at 
ameliorating the cemdition of the subjects in the empire were 
made by three bold reformers among the sultans, Salim 111 (l 7S9™ 
rgi07), Mahmud II (1608-59) "Abd-abMajTd I (t839--6i)j but 
the practical results were nil. No effectivc implementation was 
provided for the reform regulations, which aimcd at 

removing disabilitics under which the rayahs laboured^ abolishing 
the farming out of taxes and guarantecing the lives, property and 
honour of all subjects—irrespective of creed or race—who were 
' declared cqual beforc the law^ Equally ineffectivc were the 
Young Turks’ reforms in 1908, 

Ottoman maladministration eould not be held entirelyrespons^ 
ible for the stcady dcciine in the Syrian economy, The disco very 
in 1497 of the sea route from Europc to India around the Cape of 

^ Lttmmtftf. vol, p. 63 . • S« abckvc, 7<9- " Frcun Af. Pit' 4 jraAf hcjnds. 

* Fraiii Af. fcllEiiffli, notiQMlityH 

■ Lfllff L*L wheft« 
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Good Hope di ver led the coursc of internilt ional trade fronn the 
Ara fa East and ^ubstituted the Portugi^ese for the Arabians and 
Syrians as the rTiiddlemen+ The Arab lands were thus commer- 
ciaLLy by-passed. The discovery of the New World Jn 14Q2 sbifted 
the centre of gravity in world aflfajrs westward and relcgated the 
Mcditcrranean, hitherto in name as wdl as in deed the middle 
sea, to a side position. That sea had to wait three and a half more 
een tu ries before it could regain its position as the great highway 
of in ternat ion aJ trade — thanks to the openingof the Suez Canal 
in 1S69 by a successor of Mufaaminad *^AJip Ismå^il.^ In the de* 
populated Palestine af the eighteenth century the rev'cniie from 
pilgrims constituted the main item+ By the middle of that century 
the once fertile^ sufRciently Lrrigated plains between AJeppo 
and the Euphrates had bccomc what they are today^ a deserts* By 
the end of that centurj' the entire population of Syria had taiU 
matedly shrunk to about a million and a half* of whom perhaps 
less than a couple of hundred thousand lived in Palestine+* 
Jerusalem in the early nincteenth century had an estimated 
population of 12,000; in the mid-nineteenth Damascus had 
150,000, BeirDt 1500 and Aleppo 77,000/ 

As Syrian mcrchants developcd overland tråde in the first 
century under Ottoman rute, Aleppo camc to bc the terminus of 
the route connecting with aU^Iracj and ultimately Fcrsia and 
India. Several European colonies greAV in Aleppo, first among 
which was the Veneiian. The Frcnch colony capitatized on the 
capitulations granted Francis 1 by Sulayman in 1535 and on the 
Ireaty signed in 1740 by Mahmfld I and Louis XV\ putting all 
Christian visitors lo the Ottoman empire under Frcnch pro- 
tection/ Soon French settlements (factories) were spread in to 
other Syrian towns. English mcrchants followed the French« 
They all tried to meet the Western demand for Eastem luitunes 
and products promolcd in the Crusading period. All forcigners, 
being considered by Moslems as inferior to them, had in the 
early pertod to wear native dress and thus reduce the chances of 
personal insult or harm. In the wake of European businessmen 
came European mission aries, teachers, travcllcrs, explorers. The 


^ Set bdenv, p, 
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Christian missionaryactivity, most ly Jesuit, Capuchinand Lagar- 
ist, resulted in thc scventcenth atid ci^hteeiith centurica in the 
founding of Uniat churchcs—Syrian (using Syriat in thc ritual) 
and Greek (uaing Greek). The enlightened and liberal regime of 
a Lebancscprincc, FaIthr-al-Din al-Ma^ni li (i5(10-1633), opened 
the door wide to Western cu I tural influences. 

This prince was named after his grandfather Fakhr-abDm I F«Uir-*t. 
'5 




, who, when the battle raged at Dåkiq between Turk and 
Mamluk for the mastery of Syria, advised his pcople to stay on -mir dI 
the fence and then kap to the winning side as soon as tbat was 
determined. When Salfm emerged victorious, Fakbr-aJ-Din pre- 
sented himself with his coterie of Lebancse kaders, kissed the 
ground beforc the conqueror and delivered such an impassionately 
eloquent oration ’ ihat the sultan conhrmed him and his fellovr- 
amlrs and shaykhs in their Lchanese iiefs, allowing them the 
same autononious privikges cnjoyed under the preceding regime 
and imposing on them a comparatively light tribute. The Turks 
reaJized at the outset that Lebanon with its hardy mountaineers 
of Druzes and Maronites was entitlcd to a different treatment 
from SjTja. The Turkish wlli in Damascus normally acted as 
liaison between the Forte and the Lebancse feudal lords, who 
on the whok acted indepcndcntly In intern al aflairs, transmitted 
their fiefs to their progeny, cxacted taxes and dulics and rendered 
no military sen'ice to the sultan. 

Under Fakhr-al-Dln II the power of tlie house of Ma*n, 
originally an Arab tribe, reached its apogec, The most cncrgetic 
and fascinating figure in the history of Ottoman Lebanon if not 
of all SjTia, thb diminutive man, from “whose pocket shoutd an 
egg fail it wouldn't break**, cherished a-threefold ambitionr 
creating a greater Lebanon, se vering all relations between it and 
the Porte and setttng it on the road of progress—and hc camc 
near real i ring his dream. From the Porte hc received the sa njåqs 
of Beirut and Sidoti, from his neighbours to the north he wrested 
TripoU, Ba'Jabakkand al-Biqå', from hisnetghbours to the south 
hf redcived the homage of Safad, Tibenas and Naaareth, He 
then began to look beyond the seas. In 1608 hc signed with 
Ferdinand, the Medici grand dukeof Tuscany, a treatycontaming 

' Quotfll in Iitifln » 1 -DuWmyhl. TaVIjU i/a/k at-AiarSttivak, 

mI. Flnihjd K. ol-Shutilni (Bciiiit, tS^), p. 151; al-Shidyaq, Ta'rttk */. 
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a sccrct military article clearly directed againsl the Porte.^ 
A Turkish army from Damascus succe^dcd m chasing him out of 
thc land* and he^ wi:h his family and suitc^ had to haven m 
FiorencOp capital of hb Ualian aJly* Aftcr a sajourn of fivc ycars m 
Europe (1613-4 S) he rettirned to his hcreditary domain more 
dclcrtnincd than cvcr to cnlarge and modernize it. In 1634 thc 



CiéwmAiri " Jitmå ^ 

Jti (jLrøH'Wi. Ijl?) 

FAKHR AL DIN AL MALNJ 11, AMlR OF LEBANON 1S9Q-I^1S 

Porte recogntzed him as the lord of \4ra&iitdn, from Aleppo to 
ihe frontiers of Egypt, He imported from Italy architects. engin- 
eers and agriculturaJ experts and en courageti improved methods^ 
of tilling the soil among hb farrner sijbjccts,* One of his projects 
was draining the swampy part of a]-Bjqa% More than that^ he 
welcomcd Christian rnbsinnarieSp niatniy French CathoUc^ who 
nowestablbhed centres in Beirut* Si don, Tripoli, Aleppo, Damas- 
cua and even in Le banese vHlages. Prafessing biam before thc 

* For tiiiii and othet iTcmtict e^siuuJt P. Pat»lo CatsIL //^ 

/afifrU^i Tait^a (RojtiCp vol. lp pp. 146 toL Hj pp. 1591/^,; G. 
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Ottoman authorities, Dmzism before^ his pcoplc.^ Fakhr m^nni- 
festcd such sympathctic intcrest in Christianity that he was 
reported to have been baptiaed.^ In hfø amTrate Druzea and 
Christians lived in harmony* His syrnpathy wiih Christianity 
tnmed once more the suspieious eyc of the Porto tovi'ards him- 
Agaiit an army irom Damascus marched ag^ainst him* After 
offer i ng some r osist ance he fled lo a cave in ihe rnountain near 
JaKxTrii where he waa disco vor ed and led in chains to Constaittin- 
opte in February 1635.* There he was boheaded, with his soiis» 
who accompanied him, and his corpse vvas exhibited for three 
days in front of a moaquc. The hidependent greater Lebanon 
which he onvjsagcd and for wbich he laboured \vas attempted 
again by a nother amTr^ BashTr al-Sh i habi (i78^^t®4^)p but was 
not fully realizod untit J943. The Shih^bSp who in 1697 succeeded 
iho Ma^nsp iract tbeir pedigroe to one of tbc noblc&i Arabian 
iribcsi the Quraysh. Tho founder of tho Lebauese ruUng family 
was the son-in-Uw of the last Ma^nid ruler. 

Syrian locaJ governors did not begin lo asserl themselves iintil ttw *A|iM 
the eighleenlh centun'. First among these was IsmaTl Pasha 
aI-'^A?m+ a Damascene who in 1754 was made wali over his home 
town* More distingutshed than Isml'il was his son and successorp 
whose palaces in l;;i3mah and Damascus arc still among the show 
places of ihose cities^ Other memliKrs of the *A?m family were 
appomted over Sidon and Tripoli, but, unlike the Lebanesc 
amirs p remai ned loyal to the Porte, dcspitc maltreatment from 
those quarters. Ismå^il was jailed l>efore his death and As^ad 
was trc^cherously killed (tyg?) in the baih by ordets from 

C onstanti nople** 

As the Ottoman empire throughout the eighteenth centun-^ piiiatine 
speedily declined in authorityp dignily and prestige, the numfjer 
of local chieftains who sought or achieved independence pro- 
gressively inereased. ralcstine, likc Lebanon and Egyptp was the 
scene of the activiiy of snch men, one of the most cotourful among 
whom ^vas al-Shaykh ?åhir aU[Ål] *Umar. A Bedouin whose 
father was i nstal led by the Shihabi govemor of Lebanon as 
shaykh over ihe district, ^T^ung ?ahir made his political 

^ viiil. Lip pp. 640 r 

■ Duwnyhi. PP- J 04 - 3 ; Shidjiq. pp. C^rili, Tot. il, pp. 340-56. 
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debut about ] 737 by addingf Tibnrais to hia sbaykhdom.^ Other 
citicfl submitted to him» and by 1750 the iiaurper bad establiSihed 
hi? Seal in Akka^ This city^ which had been in partial ruin since 
Cmsading daya, was fortified and developed in to an important 
trade ccnlre. Its new lord ruled with an iron hånd, He stamped 
oiit brigandage and lawlessnessj. encoura^ed ihc raising of wheat 
and thc fndustry cf silk and cotton and treated with toLeration his 
Christian subjects. In thc words of his biographen * "Evon a 

woman could travel around can^HIng gold in her hånd with no 
fear of being molested". 

Fcelingsecure in his dictatorial Seat ?åhir entered into alliance 
with Ali Bey of Egypt. With the co-operation of Russian ships 
then manceuwing in the castem Mediterranean^ Russia at that 
time being embroilcd in a bitter struggie with Turkey^ he oceupied 
in 1772 Sidon * at the foot of Lebanon, Three years Jater the 
Shihabi amtr of Lebanon alhed himself with the wah of Damascus 
and with a contingent from Constantinople attacked ^Shir in his 
Capital. In the course of the siege ^ahir w'as killed by onc of his 
men hired to do it. In the Syrian army ihat had tried to defend 
Sidon was a petty officerp named Ah mad aUJ azzar^ w'ho then 
succeeded ^åhir and playcd an even more dramatic role. 

Originally a Christian from Bosnia, the hoy, later to bc called 
Ahmad, eommitted a sex crirntp fled to Constantinoplep sold him- 
seif to a Jewish slave dealer and landed in the possession of 'Ali 
Bey m Cairo^ The distingulshed service hc rendered as cxccu^ 
tioner to his master eamed hitti thecpithct iiA/ffj^^r, the butehen 
From Egjpt al-Jazzar fled to Syria andp in recogtiftion of his per- 
formance in Sidon against Zåhir, was made go vemor of the city,* 
Gradually hc extended hu aiithority nortbw^ard in to Lebanon 
and southw'ard into Palestinep w^here he succeeded ^ahir in 'Akka, 
Here hc surrounded himself with a cav'alry corps of Bosnians 
and Albanians and an infantry exsrps of Maghribis^ fortifled the 
city by forced labour and constmeted a small fleet in its harbour^ 
In ty®® «^he Porte dcemed it expedient to beatow on its vassaL the 
wilåyah of Damascus^ making him virtually the viceroy of S\Tia 
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and the arbiterof Leban on. Though acknowlirdging the nominal 
aothority of tbe Porte, he put Sultan SalTm IlTs messenger to 
death wUh impunity. It was this A^mad Pasha abjazzar who, 
vvith the aid of an EngHsh fleet under Sir Sidney Smith, success* 
fully with^tood and repelled Kapolcon's onslaught on ^■\kka.^ A 
usurper and dlctator, al-Jazzar was ruthlcss in the treatment of 
enemies and suspects, He had a reputation to uphoLd assotiated 
wjth his name and uphold it hc did. A nativc chronicler ^ reports 
how al'Ja^^år on one occasion had all thirty-gev'en of his harem, 
on a suspicion of infiidclity on the part of certain oncs among them^ 
dragged to a burning pyre by his eimuchs. HJs namc still lives 
throughout the land as a sjTionjTn of terror and cruelt>\ In 1804 
a carcer unmarred by fail ure or defeat came to an end through 
natural death~an unusual phenomenon. 

The lord of Lebanon in the days of al-jazzar was the AmTr BaiHTni 
Bashir 11 (1788-1^40)^ i^^ho on the occasion of N^apoleon^s 
vaslon had failed to rush aid to the lord of ^Akka and had thereby 
ineumed his dlsfavour. Sashtr had then to ficc to Egypt on one of 
the English ships there, and again in l Sa I, after having reattaehed 
al-Biqa^ to Lebanon and got Involvcd in disputes with the wilLs 
of Damascus and Tripoli. WTiile in Egjpt he struck up a friend- 
ship with its viecroy Muhammad ^Aii. \\Tien Egyptlan troops in 
tSji under Ibrahim mvaded Syrta,* they found in BashTr and 
h!s men a ready ally. Lehanese assJslcd Egyptian troops in storm- 
ing 'Akka, which Ibrahim beaieged after occupylng Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. Druzes stood beforc the walls of Damascus, when it 
surrendcred. With the routtng of the Turkish army at Hims, the 
way was open to Asia Minor. The pass in the Taurus had to be in 
places widened to enable the Eg^'pllan artillery to go throughn- 
With the victory at Konieh (QQniyah, 1S32) the road was clear 
to Con5tantinopk\ The Egyptian eamp was at last pitched at 
Kutahiah (Kutlhiyah), almost with in sight of the Bosphorus. 

Tbis aroused Russia« Suspicious of her, England as welt as 
France, the latter of wbich had up to this time encouraged 
Muhammad ^Ali in his expansive ambitions, w^cre forced to aet— 
all in behalf of the sultan. Thus was the Egyptian ambition 
frust raled. 

t Se« *bQTc, p. 7; i- 

* M ujihaqali, AlMéAad Ai'f/awådilA S^rl^a is-a-Lm^ndtt^ 

'Abduh Btid AnJarumn K. Shnkhishtri (Cjuto. J9dS), p. 54. 

* S«abciw, p. 725. 
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Ibrahim first woocd ihefavourof his Syrian 5^bjet:ts^ espccIaJly 

the Chris t ta ns among thcm, by c^ablishmg st!^c!urit}r and justipe 

and fntroducing social reforms. Hiihprto no Christian in siich a 

city as Daniascus could appear in public riding on a horse or 

wearing a white, red or green turban. No Christian coyld hold a 

responsible position in govemment. All thesø disabilities were 

now removed. But later, acttng oii instruction s from his father^ 

fbrahim raised the taxes to about three times of what they had 

been^ established a State monopoly over silk and othernative prO' 

duets following the Egyptian precedent *—^and worst of all in- 

sisted on disarmament and conscription. Nothing could have 

outraged the Syrlans* particularly the Lebanese^ more I han thal 

last measure, The uprismg which started in Palcatine in 1834 

spread into all other parts of Syria. In the manifesto Issued 

June t^o, the Lebanese rebels listed disarmament and con- 

scriptfon firsl among their gnevances-* Lebanon was at that time 

aceorded a privilcged treatnicnt under fte friendly amir. From its 

forests Muhammad Ali hoped totebuild hisnavy^ almost annihi- 

lated at Navarino.* Traces of Egyptian exploitaiion of coal at 

Qarnayil and iron at Marjaba, in the district of al-MatHr are still 

noticeable* lempted by these uprisfngs Sultan Mahmud dared 

again in 1S39 to send an army which was erushed at Nizzib 

(Nczibj north Syria}^ putting the empire once more at the feet of 

ils vassaL But again the powers tnten'ened and foreed Muham- 

mad Ali on November 22 ^ J84o^, to agree to evacuate Syria. 

Ibrahim started on his way back from Damascus December 29 

vfa Ghazzah. Mcantime Bashir had fled on a Brit bh ship to 

Malta, On the International level the Syro-Egyptian episode 

resulted fn strengthening British interest in the East at the 
expense of the French. 

The Ottoman authorities were now convinced I hat the ouly 
way to bnng Lebanon under iheir direct control \vas to stir up 
strjfe between Maronftes and Druze^. among whom the general 


in a Lebfmnr 


Shidyiq, p, 6 ioe ^tlHMqall, pp. 1^1-+, 
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alig^mcnt under BashTras under Fakbr-al-DinhadfoNowed party 
rather than scctarian lin«; Lebanon's intermittent intestlne war- 
fare has up till now bccn feudal rather thart religious, The Turks 
werc no novices in the application of the maxim—oid as Rome— 
of "divide and rule". Thcn this was the time in which they werc 
launchitig a new poliey, ihat of central!zation, in the Control of 
the provincea. The masses among both Christians and Drudes— 
particularly Christians—were in astateof unrest, cherishin g dis¬ 
cen tenttoward their feudal aristocracy. North Lebanese peasants, 
urged by thcir Maronite clergy, rose in 1857 against their local 
lords and plan ned to divide up their large cstates among them¬ 
selves, BashTr, onc of the strongest govemors Lebanon ever had, 
had maintainod high standards of public safety and equlty, 
opened new roads^and cncouragcd Western cultural and educa- 
tional mflucnces, but his namesake and successor was of different 

stulf.‘ 

Civil dbturbances between Druacs and Maronites, which 
under Turkish stimulation began in 1Ø41, culminated in the 
mass acre of 1860« a year which will remain infamous for all time 
in the annals of the land. '^Abd-al-Majid 1 was then sultan. In 



CO IN" OF 'ABO-AK-MAJlD I 

Silwt (todaicd 13SS st Mi« {Cmiti) 

this massacre eleven thousand Christians, mostty Maronites, are 
cstimated to have perbhed and a hundred and fifty villages 
burned. Lebanese peasants still date local events in their history 
from this sinat al-ijiaFaka/i (the year of the strife),* The massacre 


* Follawifiir the E^ptian eniimplr. Bjuhlf I abd hi* *«H iton«! iht lurlmM ta 
ro™r of tht Maghriti« ha V^riåt*), -(»rt with ihirli ttwel, atm ™n by- Hine of iha 
gid nrnciation ip Lebatvnn and Sym. Cf. I.taydaj, |ip. lOJJ-É. 

* (Jpg Jlitli, ffiitarjF ff pp. 69^‘jH 
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invited European mter\'ention and (he oceupation af Lebanon by 
French trtKips. ConsequentJy ihc mountaJn reccived in l 85 l a 
statute, revised three years I ater , in whith it was allgwed an 
autonomy under a Christian govcmor-gencral (ptutasarri/) of 
the Catholic faith appotnted, for a rcnewablc term of five years, 
with theapproval of the sign atory-po tvers. Thenew AIuta^arrifTyat. 
Ja bal Lubnan, hadnoTurJebh gairison, paid notn'butc to the Con- 
stantinopte treasury, and itschizens rendcred no mi Ilt ary service, 
The name of its first muusajrif, DåwQd Pasha (i86i-S), has 
b«n bome by a college for boys in *Abayh, founded bv the 
gov^ment in 1862 and now a Druzc institution. 

Under its muta^arrif and its clectcd administrative council 

Lebanon prospered as no other neighbouring province prospered; 

It was rcgardcd as 'The most itscful cxample of autonomy applidd 

to a Turkish province Jn it "public security and standards of 

social and politteal life advanced to a point not nearly reached by 

any other province of the Ottoman Empire” ‘ The inerease in irs 

^pulation found an outlet through emigration to Egypt. the 

Amcricas and Australia, where descendants of Lebanese colonists 

atiM flourish. Leban on's autonomy con linned un ti I the first World 

Uar, when it was destroyed by tho Turks. To autonomous 

Lebanan, Western teachers, preachers, physicians and merchants 

werc drawn as to no other land of the Near East. The faet that its 

population was preponderanljy Christian rendered it more hos- 

pitable to European and American ideas and practiccs. More 

than m the days of Bashir and Fakhr it becarne the window 

through which the Arab quadrangle looked westward into the 
Olitside World. 

The Ottoman career of the Valley of the Euphrates, which 
began ui 1534, paralteled that of the valley of the Nile. Turkish 
pMhas and local Jords and Mamluks struggicd for ascendancy, 
whilc the masses sufTcrcd from comiption, inseeurity and mU- 
camap of justicc. Hcrc as dsewhere the authority of the pro- 
vincial govemors began to wcakcn at the end of the sixteenth 
rtntuiy, aftOT the brtef noontide of the empire had passed. The 

S person aiities and intrlgues in 

Baghdåd, the most Jniporrant of the three walåvahs into which 


Fwrtgn On«i) (I-oiula«, 19^), p, 37. ^ uf the h«{Ofn]d usrton of 
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ihc countrj* was thc othcr two bQvng al-Basrah and 

al-Maw^il (Mosul). The land of ancient renown unåtit Hammyr- 
abi and Nebuchadinczi ar and of rncdievalsplendou runder Harun 
and al-Ma'mun faded under the Ottomans to a degree of un- 
precedented and perhaps unparal leled obscurdy. 

The distin cri^TJ features of the Traqi HituatJon stemmed from 
the preponderance of the Shf ite eldnient in its population, diffl- 
culty of communication wilh headquarters in Constantinople^ 
proximity to Sh^ite Fersia and ckavage bet^een town and tribe* 
Now, as in By zantine days^ the posse&sion of the country' was dis- 
puted belwccn Constantinople and Persta. As the seat of the 
holiest shrines of the Shi^ah—those of al-Husayn in Karbalå\ of 
in al-N'ajaf and of the seventJi and ninth imånrts in ai-Ka^i- 
mayn—al-TrSq was a strotighold of Shfism* many of wbose 
adherents looked upon Sunnite caliphsp Hke the Ottoman sultans, 
as usurpers. Meanwhile they considered ihe Persians as friends 
and al lies. The Sht*ah cause constitutcd a strong bond belween 
al-TrSq and Persia. Throughout the sixteenth century Turkey 
and Persia were in a State of passive if nol activc hosltlily. On two 
occasjons^ the first of whith was Kovember 28, 16231 shah 
succecdcd in occupydng Baghdad, thanks to the bcfcrayal by a 
Janissary" rebel. For fifteen years abTråq remained a province of 
the ^afawid kingdom, Again in 1733 a wah of Baghdad facili- 
tated the Pers i an entry' into the city^ Turkish interest^ aside from 
tribute, centred m the use of the country as a base again^t the 
eastern shores of the Arabian peninsula, whichi however, the 
Tyrks were never able lo hold firmly The Turko-Pcrsmit wars 
adverseiy afieeted the economy of the land and intcrferrcd with 
pitgrimage to the Shf ite shrines —an imporlant sourceof national 
income. The ristof the English Easi India Company in the carly 
seventeenth cent ury placed al-Traq m a strategie position on the 
overland route between East and Wi-st, By the end of ih at century 
the Britjsh had won ihe race for maritime trade supremacy 
D^-er thetr Portuguese and Duteh rivals in the Persiari Gulf. 
The disco%'ery of od in TrSqi soil enhanetd the strategie 
importance of the country'. The 01 1 concession was oblained 
by the Tråq Petroleum Conipany in ^925 for a perrod of seveniy^ 
five years, 

Bedouins by their raids, undiscipime and law'lessness wrere a 
pcrennial soiirce of trouble- Turkish comntunications betw'cen 
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the federal capiLatl and ihc provincial capitaJ lay at the mcrcy af 
wandt?rers from the de^ert and tribesmen from the hiJk. About 
the mid'^jghteenth ceniiir^*^ sevcral Bedouin tribea of the lowcr 
Eupbrates who had banded themselves into a federation, ab 
Muntafiq, brougbt recurring headaqhcs not only to the pashas of 
Baghdåd but also 10 the local Manlu ks and townspeople. 

The MamlOkSn whose government was oite of autonomoiis 
vassalage rather than vkeroyalty, were mostly irtiporti?d Cir- 
cassian (Cherkes) slaves^ the Urst of whom, Sufayman Agha ^ 
(later Pasha) abii-Layla, rose to power in 1747* The last Mamluk 
was Dåwud (f r 83^)t was enligh tened enough to bu i Id school s 

in Baghdad. For over elghty years the land was in the grip of 
a Mamluk oligarchy. Afler the Crimean War (1855-6) Con- 
stantuiople endeavoured to assert its authority more pronouneedly 
and ptanted u strong garrison tu Baghdåd. It sent in 1869 oneof 
its most progressive and liberal States men, M id hat Pasha, aa wålL. 

Midhat tried to check lawlessness, settle the Bedouins as peasants, 
improve irrigation antf introduce a system of Und rcgistration. 
So honest was this Turkish official that he had reportedly to seli 
his watch tomeet histraveliingejtpenses back to Constantinople** 
His brief administration stands out as the only brighi sppt in an 
otherw^isc dark picture^ He won further laurcls hy writing the first 
constitution of his land^'" abolished in 1S77 by '^Abd-^al-Hamid, 

7 ’he Arahian peninsula stands as a block by itself, dtstinet from 
the North African and the Egyptian-Fort ile Crescent blocks. As 
the cradle of Islam, Ara bia hasa haloof sacredness arnund it and 
holdsaunique placein the hearts and minds of belicvcrs through- 
out ihc World. Its sacred association, gcograpbic isolation and 
underdevHoped Communications stamped it with a medieval 
feature which it still maintains. Especially isolated and insulated 
against Western ideas and inftuenccs have Iwen aWl;lija!t and 
abVaman, the most self-contained parts of the Kear East* 

Ihough it never formed an integral part of the scene of the 
activdty of the Prophet, al-Yaman, nevertheless, has been equally 
as sclf-contained as il not more. Its people arc followcrs 

of Za^d, grandson of al-Husayrij who was kilicd about 740 in an 

* Oogi^Hy un Efl-U TurkcUlt word eldtr brocher, wa^ by 

tmQman TUTkfi firal fc^r m&iifr. Kod lattr ak a \\\\t fer uny urmy dffiw Up lo 
tiM icmdr of cdgitiuti. 

* CtitJirnrM £?/ ,\/tfdrrn ira^ (r^xfordr IWY, p, ™, 

■ S« intn, //iiiaFy ytf SyrtM, p. 670. 
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uprising again&t itie Uniay-yads. Though an offshoot of the Shi ah 
the Zaydis {Zuyiid) do not emphasue ShT'itc tenets and come 
close to being Surmites. One of thcm, QåsTm by name. succceded 
in 1633 in expelling tKe Turkish wAli and establishing a native 
imåmatc which endured with many vicissitudes till 1871. Øcgin- 
nlng Viiih 1849, hovrever, the country was again administered as 
a Turkish walayah unttt the rise of the Imåm Yahya in t9C}4. In 
the fol lo wing year the Imam oerupied San'S’, iater to Iwcomc his 
Capital, bul the aulonomy of his State was not recognized by the 
Porte until 1911, tn faet the Turks dtd not cntirely withdraw 
from the country until ibe last year of the first World V\ ar. \ ahya 
feli vie lim to a palace conspiracy tn February 1948. A recent 
visiter to al-Yaman. himself a Moslem from Damascus and 
accompanied by a special gu ard from the imam, came near being 
aitacked by natives al Ma'rib stmply because hc looked sAurlA, 
foreign,' A Lfbancse-American travcllcr, Ameen Ri hati i, relates 
that on several occasions when hc vas introdueed to thcologians 
in abVaman, which he visited in the carly 192™, some of them 
woiild immediatcly putl out dark glasscs and put thcm on their 

eyes lest they be defiled by the sight of a Christianh 

Aside from the Su'udi Arabian kingdoin and the kingdnm of 
al-Yaman—the onlv truly independent States of the peniiisuk— 
Arabia consists poUtically of the Adcn colony and Adcn pro- 
teetoratfi, the sultatiate of MasqaJ (Muscat) and Lrman, the 
trucial shaykhdoms, and the autonomous shaykhdoms of al- 
Kuwavt. Qatar and al-Babrayn. all of which arc dependent in 
varyin'g degrees on Gieat Britain, and enjoy in u greater or lesser 
mcasure her protcction. "UmSn and the south-e^iem coast of 
Arabia came early under Portuguese, and laler British, inftuence 
and, unlike at-Hijaz. Najd and al-Yaman, were never brought 
under Turkish control.* For nearly acenturj' and a half its sultan- 
aic, nominally independent wtth its scat at Masqa(, had main- 
tained closc tics with the Briitsh government, tics that were rc- 
affirmed in a treaty signed as late as 1939, From the south-casteni 
end of the peninsula of Qa^ar to a distance of about four hundred 
miles South ward, the coast of the Prrsian Gulf, formerly known as 
the Pirate Coast, belongs to the trucial shaykhs. After a period of 
bostillty with ihc Easi India Company thcsc shaykhs signed 

Nbi^ M. (CAiroh 1937?)- P- 

* Ct abfiVt, PP- 7*0^* 
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(rSso; with tKc Bntjsh govemjncnt a general treaty prescribing 
peace attention from piracy and slave trade. Qå(ar*a relation 
to the British govemmcnt is slmilar to that of the shavkhdoms to 
us South and was rcgulated by a treaty signed in tofb. Al- 
EJahrayn s status is practicaliy the same. To the Jsland’s world- 
tamous but deel in mg pcarl-fishing induslr^- was added in i 93a a 
mueh more remunerative indusitj'—that of ajl, whose operations 
have l^m cotiducted by the Bahrain Petroleum Compatiy regis- 
tered m Canada. Otl has also been discovered in al-Kuwayt, 
whosc sbaykhdom was rccognizcd by the British government as 
autonomous m November 1914, The Kuwait OjJ Company is 
AngJo-Unitcd States owficrd. 

The Aden protectorate cjctendseastward from the Adcn cobny 
and includes La haj, H adrama wt, Mahrahand Suqutra fSocotra) 

Un til the mid-r.ghleenth certury- the region was under the control 

of the imam of ^an I'. Aden CAdan), whlch holds the key to the 

Southern gate of the Red Sea, was added to the British Empire 
CiuJjF as IS39. ' 

Tiie modem bistory of .Arabia does not begin till the rise of the 
Muwahhidun (umtarians) in the mid-eighteenth century. This 
was a puritan rcvival maugurated by a Najdi from al-'Uyaynah 
named Mubammad ibn-'Abd-aJ-Wahhåb (ft 79=). After travel- 
Imgin aUHuåz, al- Iråq and SjTia. ?bn-'Abd-a!-WahhSb retumed 
home imprcssed with the idea that Islam, as practised by hia coti- 
temporanes, had dcviated widely from the orthodox practice and 
theory as presenbed by the Prophet and the Koran, and hehimsclf 
jtermmed to purge it and reatore it to its primitive strietness. 
Hisins^rationheobvjously drew from ibn-^fanbalasinterpreted 

praphet found in Muhammad ibn- 
-‘lu ud (ti 765), who was then a petty chief in Central Arabia, an 
al y and son-m-Iaw, This was another case ofmarriage between 

^ speedy spread of religion 

Central and Eastem 

^abia. The followers of ibn-'Adb-al-WahhSb were called Wah- 

^ini 7 ^ to rid Islam of its cult of 

rln, i’TIf'r rheysaeked Karbalå* 

Kar, destroyed venerated tombs and purged ihese eitics of alJ 
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that savQXjred of ido!at^)^^ In the following ycar they invadi^d 
S^Tia and al-^Iraq and extcnded their domain from Palmyra to 
'Umiji, ihc largest in. the peninsuia since thc Pnophtt's 
Thtir success was interpreted as a tokcn of dispi eas ure on tht 
part of God wilh the innovations of Salim HI/ Alarmedj the Porte 
requested Muh ammad *Ali to conduct the series of campaigns 
which ended in 181K with the dftitruetlOrt of the Wahhabi poWer 
and the razing of their Capital al-Dir^fyah to the ground.^ Wah- 
ha bi tenets, hovever^ continued tospread^ and their influcnce was 
fch from Sumatra in the cast lo Nigeria in the west* 

Except for a short period of restoration beginning in 1833* the ibn-Su'fid 
mo vement remainecl in a State of cclipsc un til resuseitaled by its 
present head ^Abd-al-^■\ri^! ibn-Su^udp the restorer of the Wah- 
hSbi State and Wahhabi dyTlast>^ Starting his carecr as an exile 
in abKuwayt^ ^Abd-al-'Aziai in ihe lirst quarter pf the twentieth 
century car\'ed for hiniseif a kingdom^ at theexpenseof the ibn- 
RashTd family in Ha'il and the Sharif ^usayn famlly in Makkahp 
cxtending from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. Husayn had^ at 
the instigation of the British, declared htnusejf "king pf the Arabs" 
in 1916« and in 1924 he assumed the title of ^‘ealiph of the Mos- 
1ems’^* *Abd-aI-^Az^z put an end to the Rashld dynasty in 1921^ 
oceupied Makkah in 1924^ al-Madlnah and juddah in 192;, and 
in 1932 created the Su^udi Arabi an kingdom with himsclf at its 
head.* Ibn-Su^ud declarcd tri bal raids illegal, regulated fees for 
the transport of pilgrims, cstabtishcd a high standard of public 
safety, introdueed the radio, wireless^elcphonc and motor-car to 
certain loealities and iried^ but not ver>' successfully, to estabitsh 
his nomadic subjects as (brethren) in agricultural settle¬ 

ments.* More than the holy pilgrimagc, the Arahipn American 
Oil Contpajiy^ which received its first concession in 19351 has 
become the greatest source of income to both govemment and 
pcoplc. Its contribution to the modemization of Arabia is still 
progressing. 

No intdlectual work pf high order could be expccted under the inidicct- 

> •UthiniiD itih Bi*hr, ‘VmDdi, al AfaJdfi TdrlkÅ Ai/*/ (Mnltkfth, I349), vol. 
pp. 11 ] -3; M uftifp Ntié^ pp. 261 -7. 

■ S« atwvFjr |P. 717* 

* Sw aboven p. 7^7; iba-Bipttir, toI. pP- 155*307. 

For hbi nM Agaiiut the TurLi, e« Amtn al-TÅintraA a/- 

vol. f (CailrOp 1 P 3 -?), pp- 1 *3 

*■ For dctflilir coiuidt H, Se, B. PMfbf p (Loadoat l^J») ^ pp 160 

* K, S, Tf^dtdacllr {Princrtolip l*)47)i pp^ Ul r/j. 
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politicil and concomitant social and cconomic conditiDn^ that 
prevaik-d in Arah States under Oltomaji rule. Bul rhe source of 


evil wenE deeper, The Islamic crealivc spark had faded away 
centuncs before the advent of ihe Turks.' The complete victory 
of scholastic rheology beginning with the thsrteenth century^ the 
ascendancy of the orthodox and the mysties in the spiritual realm^ 
Lhc decay of the scientific spirit and the prevalence of untntical 
rc\^erence for the past and adherence to tradition militated agatnst 
scholariv invcstigation and productivity, The fetters which bound 
Arah intellect did not begin to loosen until the early nineteenth 
cccitury under the impact of the West.^ 


The ifcTiters of the period werc by and large comme ni ators, 
eompilers and abridgers. Litcrary formalism and intellectuat 
rigidity characteriied iheir works. Among the Arabic-^Titing 
Turks the nameof y ajji Khalfah (t 165standssupreme. Csdied 
by lhc Turks Kåtib Chelebi (youngscribe)* this ConstantinopolT 
tan started his carecr as a miJitary clerk in the army operating in 
Baghdad and DamascuSr His Kasl^f al-Zunun *an al-Asåmi 
iv-al-Funun * (removing of doubts rel ating to tit les and Sciences) 
is Olie of the greatest and most X'aluable bibliographic and 
encyclopædic trea lises in the Arabic language 

lhc literary activity in Eg\'pt vvas exempitfied In \Atjd-aT 
\\ ahhåb abShaVani (’f tjGs)^ ^ mystic whoge works embraced 
not ^only bufism but also koranic and Linguistic Sciences* Al* 
Sha rani cotivcrsed Vidth angcis and prophets,^ was tried for 
i m piety by conserv^ative thcologians and left a long list of workSt* 
some of which becamc pK>pular despitc tbeir lack t>f original itv* 
In his a/-J^itåa^åt a/-Kii^ra ^ (the great classes) the lives of the 
most fatnous mystics arc skctchcd.^ Egypt was the scene of the 
scholarly activity of a noted le5ticographer, abSayyid Murtada 
al-Zabidf, who was bom in 173^ in north-west India. While 
pensioned by the govemment, akZahidt produeed in Catro a 
voluminous commentary^ on aURruKabådi"s monumentai al- 

* - , . * ^ VP- 74S 
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Qdmus^ endticd Tåjai-ArSs{thc bride's tiara).* He was a yictim 
of thc plaguc of 179J, Of thc Egyptian chroitickrs used in thc 
composition of this chaptcr thc most important perhaps ts ’ Abd- 
al-Rabman iLn-tlasan akjabarti (f 

to Jabart in Abyssinia, whcncc hU aiicestors had come to Cairo. 
Al-Jabarti held the chair of astronomy in abAithar and was 
appointed by NapolEon member of the grand coundl ((/itiw«), 
through which thc French invader hoped to rule thc country. 
That al-Jabarti was murdered on his way home on orders from 
Mu hammad ’Ali, of whom thc historian was critical, has no basifl 
In fået. His 'Ajå'ih al-Athår fi at-Taråjim w-al-Akhbår^ (the 
marvcls of reUes conceming biographies and news) ts partly a 

chronicle and partly a nccrolog)% 

Of the Lebanese chroniclcrs etted in this chaptcr three werc 

Maronites. Istifan abDuivayht * (f 1704) was educated in thc 
seminary established by Pope Gregory XHl in 1584 in Rome for 
training Maronite students for cicrical cancers. Al-Du way hi rose 
to thc highest otfice in his church, thc patriarehaic. Al-.Amir 
Haydar * (+ (835) wasamemberoflhcaristocraticShihåbfamily, 
which provided Lebanon with many of its feudal governors. 
Jaitnus al-Shidyåq * (t iSSO) was born ncar Beirut and held a 
judgeship under the Shihabi amirs. But the most d ist i n gu ished 
Maronite—in faet. Lebanese—scholar of the age was undoubiedly 
YOsuf Sam'ån al-Sam'ani (Asssemani, 1687-1768), anotber pro- 
duct of the seminary in Rome. It w'as mainly through the efforts 
of this erudite Lebant-se that Oriental studies, cspecially afi they 
relatc to Christian sccls, were somewhat popularizcd in thc West. 
His Work at the Vatican Library resultcd in thc addition ofa large 
number of Orient al man uscripts to the collection now' considered 
onc of the richest in the world. Al-Sam'åni s maslerplece Bihlic- 
tfuca Orienttilis ^ embodics his researehes on these manuscripts 
in Syriae, .Arabic, HcbreWt Persian, Turkish, Ethiopic and 
Armcnian, and is still a major source of information on the 

eburches of the East. 

* Thi* wopl.OTi Y mEfiinilLg ocean ^ huii »Én« Wcome jyDomynKBU* *rith t bir w^rd 

dictitmury* ,, , , n ^ il 

* 10 Cttirc!,^ 1307. * The edition ummI bere b ill 4 i™. <Ciiro, 13^ 

* fl/- 7iri/#4 a/^MdrwffiyaJir, tå- Rnihid K. cU' nt (Betrilt, I 

* 7 WrM, ed.- Nb* 'am M uphiihfih*b COuro, 1900). 

* *359)- 

I 4 toU. (Home, 1719^18), 
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In Sjxia two am hors in ay bc consider^d as lilerary 

spirit of the agc^ al-Muhibbi and aUNåbuliisL Bath were Dam- 
ascenes and wrot£^ prolihcally^ Mubammad abMu hibbi (f 1699) 
received his «ducation at Constantinople and was for a time 
assistant judge in Makkah and professor in his na ti ve city. His 
principal work ^ is a collection of twelve hundred and ninety 
biographicsofcclebrities whodied in the eleventh Moslem century 
(j 591—16^8)^ "Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulusi ff 1731)* whose familyi 
as the name indicates, was originally Palcstinian^ waa a Sufi and 
travéllcr, Hc produc^ a large number of works^ most of which 
reniain unpublLshed." Myslicism lay at the centre of his Intercsti 
but his travel reports, though emphasi^ing holy shrines and 
legends conriectcd with them, constitute his main contribution to 
knowledge. 

^ */-A/Aarj/S tf/- a/’-^ddå-'Aikarf 4 Tots, (C^tq, 

* One of hil ImI to bé puUijIiwd difob fcilh traditicHir a/-A/awdrif^ 

aZ-D^tiid/aå Wtf 4 /ffti'sf^f* 4 voli. (Qiiro^ >934)+ 
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Napoleon's deacent on Egypt was cpoch making in more than 
one waj'. It marked the bcginnJng of the break with the paat. 

AJong with his other equipment the Fnenth invader brought to 
Cairo an Ara bie press which he had plundered from the Vatican. 

This press was the first of its kind Ln the valley of the Nile. it 
developed into the renowntfd Matba'at Bulaq, still the official 
printing institution of the govemment. The French conqueror 
used it for issuing a propaganda sheet in Ara bie. He moreover 
inaugurated a sort of acadimie tittirairt with a library. Until that 
time the people of the Arab world were generally Icading a self- 
contained, traditional, conyentional life, achieving no progress 
and unmindful of the progress of the world outside. Change did 
not interest them. This abrupt contact with the West gave them 
the first knock that helped to awaken them from their medieval 
slumbcr. tt kindied the intclIecluaJ spark that was to set a corner 
of the Moslem w'orld on fire. 

Recognizing the possibilittes of this prelifninaiy cultural con- Cuiiurii 
tact, Muhammad'Ali started the process of Inviting French and ikibi 
Other European officers to tram his arniy* He went heyond that Hmsi 
and sent student missions to be tralned in Europe> In this he 
foliowed ihe precedent established by the Ottoman Turks In boih 
cases ihe point of departurc was the military. But language, a 
prerequisite for jnilitarj' training* once acquired, holds the key 
for unlocking an critirc treasure housc of thought—in tbis case 
Western thougbl wilh its nationallsttc^ democratiCj Kiientific^ 
secuLar and other explosive idcas. The founder of modem Egypt 
proceeded to establish on the soil of hb own land schools not only 
for military science but for medtcine, pharmacy p engineering and 
agriculture. Unfortunately, however, of the multitude of educa- 
lional institutions then founded by Muhammad 'Ali only a few 
suridved his death. His grandson 'Abbås (1848-54) dismisscd 

Sec Ehmcj / aj-4. 
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all foreign advisere and aboHshed all foreign schools as well as 
iTiost institutions of Ruropean character* liis successor 

Sa'Td (iSj4-6j) was equally opposed to Western wa}^. Nordid 
many of the institutions founded by Ismni (1863-79) long* 

Isniå Tiwasthefirst to esla blishschools for giris in Egyplb Hissym- 

pathetJe attitude toward theWest faund expression in the ailegcd 
dcelaraiion that Egypt was part and parcel of Europe. These 
govcrnmejit schools were not adequately equtppcd or effeetively 
impleTnented+ had no speciaJ endowments, na cantbiuous suppLy 
of irafned scholars from whorn tochoose thestafff. and could count 
on no unintemiptcd output of text^books in Arabic^which was the 
language of instruction, One institution, however, founded by 
[sma fl achieved permanency, ihe national library, which he 
slartcd with a few books from palaces and inosqucs and which 
now contains half a milJ ion voUimeSx The Royal Gcograpbical 
Society of Egypt, also founded by him, cclebrated its se vent y- 
fifth annjversar)^ in the last dayaof 1950 and the firs: of 1951. 

During Isnniå Tfs reign an American college was founded at 
Asyuf (1865) and is still In, operation, The American College for 
Giris at Cairo began as a primary school in 1861- Se ven years 

carlier the American United Presbyterian Mission had launched 
Jes Work in Egy^pt. 

1 he decade of Egyptian oceupation of Syria (1831-40)^ was 
epoch making in the cultural history of that land. Ibrahim under- 
m i ned the po wers of Socal lords (sing; mnqéf i^ /i}, enforeed rcgular 
tajxatjonp and compelled recognitlon of therights of nan-Mosk“n\s 
to hold oflfice in the loca! govemment.* Unlike earlier proclama- 
ttons by sultans,* his proclamation in 1839 of cquallty before the 
law of members of all religlous denominations was immediaiely 
implementcd and put intoeffeet, Agalnst ihe Moslems of Damas- 
cus and Safad whoohjected to the changed status of their dhimmi 
fcllow-citizcns, he dtd not hesitate to use force- Tour years before 
ihe issuance of his proclamation the Hritish consuj had lo be 
closely guarded as hcentered Damasctis riding; the year follow- 
ing the issuance he could go wherc he picased unattended.^ 

The evidence of a new liberal policy and of public sccurhy 
aitracted Europeans as never before. The Jesuits, whose order 
had been suspended by the pope in 1775. retumed In force® 


S« nW. p. 7^5 - s« oW, !>„ . s« p, 7 ^ 7 . 
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Protestant mission aries—BritLsh and American esta blished a 
firm foothold on Ubanese soli. In 183« native Protestant 
Church of Syria was founded* In the same year an American 
archaeologist, Edward Robi nson, made an exploratory tour of 
Palcstine, the first in a chain of events that ultimatcly resultcd in 
unearthing, interpreting and publiciiiing the region’s pricekss 
treasures of the past. Three ycars before that the Americ^ 
mission press was moved from Malta to Beirul. The Imprimerie 
Catholique of the Jesuits was founded in 1853 on the other side 
of the town. These two are stiU the outstanding Arabic prt^ of 
Western Asia. Translations of the Bible into modern Arabic were 
issued by both establishments. Syria had its firet Arabic press 
before this time, in 1702 at Aleppo, to which it was introduced by 
Christians, Moslcm conservatism as il rclates tO the treatment of 
the word of God may have retarded the admission of the printing 
industry; even today the Koran may be handwritten or litho- 
graphed but not primed. The origin of the Aleppine press, the 
first of its kind in the East. is still shrouded tn mysteiy-. Very likcly 
It stenimed from some European antecedent. The earliest ^abic 
press in Europe made its appearance in Fano, Italy, evidently 
under papal aegis. From its output there has sum ved a book of 
prayer dated 1514. Lebanon had, in one of its monasteries, 
Qaihayya, a Syriae press which may have been introduced from 
Rome by one of those Maronite scholars who studied there,’ 
From this press we have copics of the Psalms not only in the 
Syriae language but also in Arabic printed in Svriae ch^acters.* 
Syriae, it shnuld be remembered, was still spoken in North 
Lebanon as latc as the end of the seventeenth centuryA 

American edurational enterprise crowned Its efforts in 1866 by 
the establishment of the Syrian Protestant College, now the 
.American Cnivcrsity of Beirut- Jesuit educat tonal activity, which 
had its start in the early seventeenth century,* eulminated iti the 
founding In 1874 of the Université Saint-Joseph in Beiriit. Thew 
tw'o universitics have maintained their educational Icadcrshlp in 

that part of the world. 

Earlicr than the American University camc the Amencan 


t Cartltåiiii *M Hilti , HitU/ry ef Syri*,y. 546. CoMull Louu Cbeikbo, Ta rikb 

Fanii fi PP' *5*'?+ 355"*^- 

* Cf, (Parii, irjS). P' P- 

* Set abrtVTf p> 
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School for Gids m BcirQt {tSp}, which Kaa CDjitinucd to ihe 

prcsrnt da^y, Iht L.aic9,ri5t missiofif Inaugurat^d in Oamstscus 

carly as i 755 j starlcd about two decades I aler a schoaJ for boys, 

the oldesl modem school stiU in existence m (hat city, Thrae 

schools preceded any modemizcd government schools and ser\-ed 

as models for later institutions, whether public or private. Until 

the present day the study of foreign languages Ls emphasized, 

c ven in nativc schooU, and either French or English is often the 

medium of instruclion on the higher and professional levels. The 

personnel enjoyed special privileges, including protection by vir- 
tue of the capitulalions. 

Nativc schooLs, presses, newspapers, maga^ines and literary 
societics, fol I o Win g Western patterns, soon foegan to make their 
appearance. Eg>'pt witnessed its ftist Arabic paper in J«28, when 
Muhammad 'Ali founded ai-tVa^at' al-Mi^rlyak (Egyptian 
eventsj, still the official organ of the govemment. Syria bad its 
first newspaperin 1852, when KhalTl al-KhQri foundt-d in Beirut 
I^<tdiqatal-Akkbar{prt^a.T^ of news). Eighlcen years later Bu {tus 
al-Bustani (18(9-83), who headed a native school and collahor- 
ated with American missionarics, started in Beirut a polittcal, 
scientihe and literary bi-monthiy, al-Jandn (heart), which wasonc 
of the many periodicals fognded by him, The motto he gave his 
new pufaiicatioii was significant; “ Patriot isni is an article of fatth" 
—a novel tdea in the Arabic tongue. In J876 al-Buståni began 

pubheation of an Arabic en eyclopacdia {Détirat al-Ma'drif) of 

vrhich he himseif completed the first six volgmes.^ The writings 
of this Maronitc scholar, which also induded a dictionary and 
several text^b^ks in mathematics and grammar, prepared the 
way for arousing national consciousness and starting the Arab 
national movement. Lebanon has achie^-ed the highost rate of 
literacy’ among Arab States 1 argdy through the efforts of foreign 
and private institutions of leaming rather than through publicly 
sup^rted schoob.^ Even today the highest type of education is 
conducted in American and French institutions. Lebanon as wdl 

liospitable to this cultural migration 
f^rom the West chiefly bccagsc thcir two civiliiations, while differ- 

«ng in certam important re-spects, still belong to the same main 

Mntthewi ftfiii Alcfnwi^ p, 407. 
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strcam, Both European atid Near Eastern cSvilizatious shar* in a 
cocnmon hcritagc of JudacO'Chnstian and Grcco-Roman trad i* 
tious. Social and commercial contacts vfOre maintaincd, with 
varyiug degrees of cloaencas, from the oarlicst of days. In faet, up 
to the fourtccnlh century, the early ManilQk cra, distinetjou 
between East and West was more artificial than real. It was not 
until the sixteenth century, the dawn of the Ottoman age, ihat 
the paths of the two began scriously to diverge, the VV^est txploit- 
ing the scientific niethod with Us adjunet of experimentation and 
dcveloping technical knoM’ledge with the resultant greater control 
over physical nature, while the East remained unmtndful of all 
that. By the end of the eJghteenth century the divergcnce had 
reached its limit and the two cultures began to come together 

again.^ 

In this process of cultural cross-fertilization aU'lråq had no 
significant sbare. Catholic missionarics had been admitlcd to 
Baghdåd and al-Basrah as early as the seventeenth century but 
had Icft no dent on its Moslem society. Of the 'IriqLs hardly any 
but oflicers and funetionaries trained in Constantinoplc werc 
exposed to modem ideas, and those were of a special brand. But 
the country was wide open to commercial penetration. .\s the 
British Consolidated their position in the Persian Gulf, com- 
merciai infiltration led evcnlually to politicaI penetration and the 
country was drawn into the orbit of world affairs, 

Ibråhlm’s invasion of Sy-ria and Napoieon’s Invasion t>f Egypt 
produced in a sense the same results: they closed the ancient order 
of decentral i zed authority in both lands and ushered in a new cra 
of centralized dependcnce. More ih an that, they threw these lands 
into the cockpit of foretgn imperial machtnations. The expansiøm 
ist trends of the Great Powers began to clash there as nowhere 
cise. Espccially keen was the rivalry between England and 
France, each endeavouring lo obtain for hersel f a preponderating 
i nfluen ce in Egypt ian and Syri an affairs for the same reason: 
securing the fuilcst mcasure of advantage for her trade with 
India and the Far East- Many of the wars of the nineteenth 
century may be traeed lo some origin in the Ncar East. The 
Crimean War (1854-6) had as one of its causes confJicting claims 
on the part of prance and Russia for the protection of the holy 
places in Palestinc. 

^ Surtoiip /jH/TtfTdJ. Ui, pp- 2 1 ‘it 
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The opening of the Siic* CanaJ in 1869 enhanc(*d: rhe straiegic 
importance of these lands and a«elcrated their re-cntr\' upon the 
scene ofuorld tråde and World affairs. The canal soon ^came an 
integral part of the Jife-line qf mternational eommunication and 
compensated for the loss sustained through the discoven- of the 
route ^ound the Cape of Good Hope,' The digging of the canal, 
a hundred mjics long, eost about 20,000,000, most of which 
was raised b>- public suUseription fn Europe, chiefiy in France. 
Ihc khedivjal shares were 176,602 at £20 each, whieh in 187^ 
wtre purchased by the Kritish government. 

fn Egypt the extravaganee of [små'll, in whoæ reign the canal 
waa open^, led to s ta te bankru ptcy and eventually to Etiropt^an 
mter^x>ntlon. In consideration of Ismå'il’s generous offer to double 
Lg>'pt s tribute, the Porte bestowed upon him <1866 and 1873) 
the nght of primogeniture for his faniHy and the tftic of khedii'e/ 
which amounted almost to an acknowledgment of sovereignty. 
in iSp a dual conirol by England and Franee was Mtabliahed 
over the land, and the khedive was deposed. Meantime the griev- 
ance of the army, which was officered moaily by Circnssiaiis, and 
01 the f^asantry, which suffered under heavy taxation, conscrip- 
tjon and a system of by whieh the government could force 
any uble-bod 1 cd male to work for no or little pay on public pro- 
jects ofren of doubtful Utility, found a champion in an army 
officer. Ah mad Aråbi, who was himself of pcasant stock* The 
insorrectjori was brought to a sudden end by the Brit is h victorv 
at al-Tall al-Kabir (Tell Kebir) on Septeml>er 13, 1882, and the 
banishmcnt of ArabiThe occasion provjded the Britisb with 
a chance lo oceupy the land which, however, remained under 
nominal Turkish suierainty until shortiy after the outbreak of 
t e War, when England declnri-d a protectorate over 

_ Ihc Khedive ‘Abbås Hilmi was then deported and his 
un^cle Husayn K 5 mil, with the title of sultan, succeeded.* Fu'ad, 
who in tpi 7 followed his brather Husayn, was pr«la 1 med malit 
fkmg) m February 1922, at which time rhe protectorate was ter- 

I ubow, pp, 
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minated, ivg>'pt wasdcdarcd indepcndcnt and a conalllution was 
proinutgated. The constitution niadc Islam the religion of the 
State and Arabic the oflilcial language.’ It sert'cd as a model for 
the later constttutions of Syria and al**Iråq, This concession on 
the part of England was not made without struggie 00 the part 
of the natives. The nationalist Icader was a follovrcr of 'Aråbi, 
Sa*d Zaghlul, who w-as, likc bim, the son of a peasant, but more 
capablc and more highly educated. In 1919 this fiery lawyer,* a 
pupil of Jamil-abDin al-Afghåni and a former editor of n/* 
IVafdV ahMifriynh under Mubammad *Abduh,* sought fwr- 
missiutt from the British to leave the country with a delegation 
(uw/y) to plead iis causc beforc the Peace Conference in Paris 
and in London but was rebuffed and sent to Malta, an aet which 
immediately made a national hem of him. His and his party’s 
cfForts were crowned w'ith success w'hen, in 19361 an Anglo- 
Egy'ptian treaty w*as signed stipulating the withdrawral of the 
British troops of oceupation to the Canal Eonc. the relinquishing 
of British responsibiiity for the life and property of forcigners in 
favourofthe Egyptlangovemmentand the rendition of reciprocal 

aid against enemies involving the usc of ports, acrodromes and 
means of communicatton. The eapitulations were aboHshed but 
the question of the Sudan sovercignty was held Ln sus pense. 

In the Arab Crescent political interN-cntion took the form of 
mandates, with the British estabibhed in Palestine and al-’lråq 
and the French in Syria and Leban on subsequenl to the first 
World war. France’s interest rested on economic cons iderations, 
a policy of prestige as a counierbalance to British influence and 
amitii traditimiulU going back to Crusading days* and sanc- 
tioned by the eapitulations granted by Sulaymån the Magnificent 
to Frands L* It was French troops who, in 1860, were landed, w'hh 
the consent of the great powers, on ihe Lebancse shore as a 
meastirc of security against further massacre.* 

The administration of these mandates, termed class A, fell short 
of the ideal set in the covenant of the League of Nations tbat the 
w'eti-being of the mandated peoples formed "a sacred trust of 
civil tral ion” and that the chicf concem of the man datory power 

' Fur man, cansult Youdif, ^typ^ (LoniJon, PV- ^ 

ElKootl,TroirryrY.ft>^/r(l-oridcin, i9iSt,pp-_ -j 

* Fnr Ilil BDccdlO pnperi cerMuJt Mu^mnliiAl Ibyfthlm oL-JulH^ 

øf Zalm ZMfAUl CCwro. rq27 K * Set Mnw, pp. 7 53-5 
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■ - aavice ana assistajice as might be neces$ary 

O achiei'e tbcir full indcpcndence. Especially provoking werc the 
gnevances felt by the Syriam who chargcd Frcnch officials with 
employmg the same colooial methods as En North Africa, uae of 
the native govemtnent as a facade, faJlure to take cognizance of 
the rismg national spirit, diseouragement of the usc of Arabic, 
deprcciatuig the nativc currcncy by tying it to the franc, playing 
one partj- or seel against another and resorting to repreiivo 
nieasurcs mvolving espEonage, imprisonment and exilc/ Di vid Eng 
The country mto several ttats for administrative purposes and 
ceding the sanjaq of ^lexandretta to Tur key oo the evc of the 
tecond tvorid war were other major compJaints. Any benefits 
that might have acerued to the mandated territorEes bv way of 

maintainjnglawand order, improvingeommunicatEons. widenmg 
areas^of cultivation, extending faeSlities of education and setting 

up the frameworfc of a modem government and modern iied 

discontent, 

T 1 ■■ MK ^ J ■ # ■ uly 1925^ It sQon spread 

to Damascus and nejghbouring toivns. The reaction thus set off 

did not ccase until the last French troops were expclled in igje 

from Syrian soil. That was two years after Lebanan, whieh had 

started wIth amicable relations wEth the French mandate, had 

succe^cd m frwmg Etsclf from jt and proclaimingitsdfa republic 

* - Iraq had even earlicr begun to pursue a.hostile cou«e 
against the BrUish mandate. The rebellion of 1930, which staned 
among the tri^ on the lower Euphrates and En the hoiy citEcs 
of ahNajaf^d Karbalå’.Med the BrEtish tosubsliUiteEndirect for 
dircet rulc. Fayjal, serønd son of Klng y usa3*n,> was crowned in 
August 192 1 constitutional king over al-'Iråq after oceupv-ing the 

8 to July 35 , ip^o/Sevcral 
treaties followed, m one of the most important of which, tbat of 

HMI|> tv, toU.,d. /«r^. .4 (SV,, 
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December 1927^ Britain undertook to rt^co^nizc aKfråq as m- 
depcndent and entered into a twcnty-fivc-ycar alliance wiih Lt, 
The treaty of June 1930 was decisive; Britain renounced its man- 
datory rights and rccognized the full sovereignty of al-^Iråq/ Two 
years tater the new State was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations, Thus did this country, dcspite its targe tribal 
population^ sectarian di%*is!on and comparatively low Jcvel of cdu- 
cation, become the first Arab land to join the faoriily of nations— 
a remarkable inatance of post-war national development, 

The Arab peoplw at thia time presented a seeming parado:!<i 
resisting with one arm European ad vances while wfth the other 
recciving and adopdng European ideas and techniqucs. The new 
acquisitions from Europe were utitized in the fight against 
Europeans. Of the numberless novel ideas imported from the 
Westj nationalbm and poLitical democracy were undoubtedly the 
most powerfuL The cspousal of nationaJism encouraged the prin¬ 
ciple of self-detcrm I nation and both led to the st ruggie for 
independence from foreign ruic. Meantimc the new ideology from 
the West, with its stress on secular and materi al values and the 
importance it attaches to ethnic limitations and geographic 
boundaries, ran counlerto the most cherlshed traditions of Islam^ 
with its concepts of reJigious universality, politicat theocraey and 
exciusivc sovereignty^ Pan-Islamrather than Pan-Arabism would 
bc the ideal toward which MoslemS should strive. The confiict 
was on internal as well as extern al le vels. tn Egypt of the late 
nineteenth cent ury the intellectual cHmate was rendcred con- 
genial for the reception and growlh of the new concepts mainly 
through the writ in gs and speeches of the liberal reformer Muham- 
mad 'Abduh (1849-1905), who rose to the htghest religious 
position of his land, that of mufti. Mul;tammad ^Abduh had for 
tcacher Jamil-al-DTn aI-Afghani (183^7)1 fhe first chief agent 
in the Inception of modemism in Islam-* Bom in Afghanistan, 
JamåbahDin sojourned m India^ Makkah and Constanlinoplc 
beforc taktng up his residence in Egypt, where hc identified him- 
self w'ith the movcmenl which culminated 111 the ’Arabi uprising.^ 


f F^' 40^'1 S; r&f AraUc tcxt oT ihc trcaly cdiwujt al’ 

j < Sagfadld, 1948 ')* ti, pp, 1 97-304- 
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Muliummad 'Abduh was^enilcd to Syria for complicity In this 
uprising. Thedecadcnt condition of Islam wdghcd hcavily on his 
hcart and mind. He followcd ibn-Taymlyah ’ in tbe condemnation 
of SU perstit ions and aecretions that had contaminated thc fairh. 
His prcscription emhraced intcllcctual and politicaJ revivificaticin 
of religion togethcrwith politkal unificaUon under onc suprcme 
head, 1 ht mari who had studied and taught at aUAzhar and 



MUtjAMMAp 'ABDUHj MODERN EGYPTlAN REFORMER 


cdited wjth JamåJ-al-Diii an Arabic papcr in Paris, maintaiiicd 
that basically there was no eonflict bctwecn Islam and science. 
He intcrpreted certain koranic passages rationallv and rccogni?ed 
thc insufficicncy of Islamic scholasticism.* While Jamål-aJ-DTn 
advocated political revolution, Muhammad 'Abduh advocated 
rt'^ious awakenmg to bring about reform. More Lhan any other 
m^em writers, these two contributed to thc breaking of thc 
Kho astic Shell which had encased Islam since medieval time*. 
W hile neither achicved fully what he set out to do, yct both left 

anjntcJiectud progeny which counted in ita memberehip Qåsim 
in (I 1908), tbe first lo attack vchcmently polygamy, divorce 

^ Sw ublTTC, p. 
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and thc use of the veil' and Mohamrnad RasKTd Rida (f 1935) of 
Tripoli, SjTia, who went to E[j}'pt in 1897, cdited Muhammad 
'Abduh's Works.® wrote his bio^aphy and carricd on in the 
magazinc ai-Matiår his tradition. RcÆonstructing Arab society 
on a dernocratic polltkal basis and rcconciling Islam and the 
modem world remain tlie greatest lasks confronttng the con- 
ti?mporar>^ generation. 

Arab national lam started from a wide base—the thesis t hat all 
Arablc-speaking peopics were orie nation. It began as a purely 
intelkctual mo vement ha ving for plotieers most ly Syrian inttl- 
Icctuals, more specifically Christian Lebancse, edneated al the 
American University of Beirut and operating in Egy pt * Its early 
manifestations in the 18703 were revived interest in the Arabic 
clasaics and research in Islamic history. A consciotjsness of the 
pasl glory of the Moslem empire and of the brilliant cuJtural 
achievemcnts of the Arabs suggested a future possibility. t’olilical 
awakening camc in the wake of intcUcctual awakenmg. Poiitical 
passiv'ity gave way to poiitical actrvtty; for once in centaries 
change became a dcsideratuni. Every-whi-re the movemenl fed 
upon resistance to Western imperialism. 

Beforc long this nascent Pan-Arab movement was confronted 
with varied local problems. In Egypt the main hurdle was British 
oceupation. Opposition to Britiah rule began to absorb Egyptian 
inlcrest. Thcn and there Egy ptian nationaiism was born, parting 
company with Arab nationaiism and deveJoping provincial 
aspects. Egypt for the Egyptians became the battic cry of the 
new order, With the furtber fragmentation of the Arab East, con- 
sequent upon the first world war, Arab nationaiism suffered 
further fragmentation* In Syria it concentrated its f^c against 
the imposition of the French mandatc, Lebanon, which was first 
favourably disposed tow'ard the French mandatc, became in the 
sccoiid world war equally bitter. Ltkewisc in Palesline hostility 
to the British mandate and to its adjunet, poiitical Ziontsm— 
w'hich has since eventuated in the birth of Israel—generated a 
local type of national feeling, Even tiny Transiordan, whicb w'as 
amputated by the British in February 1921 from South Syria and 


’ Uu yixjlriy ftmaiicipatioliwoinanl (Cmiro, I Jlft) •n'* tftHwldijsJ by 

O. Rarh^riniottennall (SlMURiirt, 10*81. , , 

* Chicf arDort^f which ahQmr'4i* S (Calnjr IJ4^)- 

■ AntOfuiu, pp. 
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made a new State under the AmTr 'AbduJlah. developed a measure 
of nationhood of its own. Its creation was tneant to appease 
Alxlullåh, who had resonted tht dethronement of his brother 
Faysal, and to act as buffer agaSngt the Bedouins. The anilr 
Dccame, in kfngf of Trausjordan and in f^9 head of the 
Hashitnitc Kingdom of Jordan {ai-ManiiaÅah ai-Urdunmynh 
<d-I/åshtmiya/t). A prunounced 'fraqi nat iona Jism was born in 
the I920S lar^ely as a reaction against British imperialism. 

. S nationalism struggltrd againsc forcign powers^ polkical 
drøiocracy contended with naTive feudalism. Liberty had internal 
as well as extcmal opponents. Throughout the Arab East feudal- 
jsm continued to be a dominant social feature wjth political com- 
plications. The system centred on chicfs who held power by virtue 
of descent and the accumulation of exlensive land property. It 
was at first supported by a vassalagc not of birth so mueh zs, by 
appomtment, a hierarchy of mugSfi'/Ps,^ as called in Lehanon 
and Syria, to whom taxes were farmed out and who excrcLscd 
even penal powers. As these vassaU acquired wcalth, their Office 

iimc hereditary, too- The institution and functiQuing of a 
democratic form of government againat such a background was 
not an easy task. The search for a new political structure has not 
yet ended. Politically, no less than socially and economically, the 
entire Arab East is stil] in a statc of transition. 

If the first World war severed the Arab components of the 
Ottoman empire and set them on the way to ful i or semi-nation- 
the second World war, combtned with the threat of political 
Zjonism, which was viewcd by Arabs cverywhere as an Lntnjsivc 
mo\ement, contributed to bringing those parts doser together. 
t-ommon interest and the rising feelingofsolidarity found expres- 
s ion in the part of the Arab League, slgned in Cairo, March 1945. 
Ihc part indicates a firm intention to promote eo^peration 
among member States in matters relating to education, trade and 
conunumcaiion. It provtdes for eonsultation in case of aggression 
againat any mcml^icr state and forbids the use of force in'scttle- 

nf among them. The present membership consbts 

mbcrship unti! fuIJ sovereignty is achieved. Of the members 


' S« «bow, p. 74É. 
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Egypt, al-'Iråq and Jordan ar€^ constitutional monarchjes wilh 
clectivc parliamL^nts; Syria and Lebanon arc republi«. 'rhcfull 
impactof \ht secular^ modern, nationalistic, dcmocratic fortes oti 
thesc and other Arab States constitules a chapter m thdr history 

ihat is atil] to bc written* 
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*Ali ibo-mHd'Tilib: nr. J39+ 140, 175^ 

I 177, 17 B B2, ft. 2, 1S9, i90p 

r94. 222, 2J7 p 241, S 4 T- 50 p 255, iSi, 

383, 289, 290, 29ip 394, 299 r 4fiii 4C9, 

437P^ 439 , 44 ^, 443, 443 p 44 -^p 449 i 47 ^r 
4 ? 3 r^ 4 ®^* i*3p 5'*^? Mu^Wimnifld!'* 
»owrip 113; ftpoujK ofp 12 qj Iltfe ofp 
I39J followem ofp 177^ denth of, 183; 

dcftconduitft of^ 197; tnicirxqDe cjf, 

AH i bn-r^mcnmOA, Hammfld, (bn- 
|Ali ibn-'^rtii, 469 

|Ali^ ibn-^ ^JiMp oourt 369 

'AH ibn-btut^ummBd, ZAnl Icndn-p 467 
'AH, 3 bii% Stndl. 375 
|AJ| ibn-^Vi^iiB^ Uf V6niui, ibn- 
A|i,r IkhihffUilp 547 n. 1 
*AJi-lHih£B^ 349 n. 2, 449 

'AH, Mttribif, 542p 545 u. $46, S^t 

'AHd; «UBe* 181, 2S3; doctrincc, 249; 

3 j 6 j. 467! rPToEli^ 450;: intrigiici^ 676 
'AlJd, pro-p 2S9 

'AJådj, 1S9, 191 ^ 297, 243, 2 $ 2 , 939 91 p 
502, 6S0 
Ainat+ 99 

AJliiH: 21^ iOOdOi^ 114^ t||^^ 

i28p 13J, J 4 q, j79p ifia, 185^ 2tSf 24$, 

3 * 7 . 393 i 406, 419 p 467. 692. JW 

pUHEltH. Ofj 27; d 411 .gbEC 21 . ofp 93- ftffål 

afi ti3; Ecrvice ofp 114- UmmiU ofp 
120; mord of, laj, 129^ l 3 l;^ onenesi 
of* 124; ud ofp li; nmmt ofj 127, rjC3> 

1707 wid of^ 129, 138; *w«d of, 148; 
pni:! ofp 1^0; dioxe of, 172 n. 3; ilglit 
of# 1 73* wontU of, 176; miå/ of, 185- 

houie off 192; comnuLndment« of, 396; 

réH^a^d ofp 650 
■A/idkm 163 

5 M, 314 * 15 ^ 5 SS, 6 i j 

AEtoaqih«, u* llmuqmb 

AJmeritt, SPlfSiS, 57«, 59j 

AJroohnd*^, 546 0^ j 

Alii>oimTid«s, sf* Mtirabiii 

Alp Anaan, 410, 4 T 6 6,633,635 
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Alp Arslån ol-Akhmi 63J n. ] 
Alpciiagiu^t ift Ui(rUji, al- 
Alphambiiu^ if€ 

Alpine puuftj 5^^^ 

Alps^ Ib«, 60^, 613 

AlpH^n, 463 4 
Alpuj«rnvs, 554 n, 3 
'Alqnim, ihn 4S7 
57 a 

Alvaro,^ 516 
*Jm 64 

AninJckt 52 

a/'r 53 T 

Amalrii; of Jfsn^iftlcm^ ^24^ 645 
Awanuj, W Lultkani, ai^ 

'AmilriiJi, slk'criniithr, 3SS> 
Aiiiat-*Uj:ziij-a.n, 99 

^Ama^-ita-f twf ^Amwwi 
Atnrefi<>*, K J 47 ^ 4 ^>S^ ?i>5' 

AitKrinin: kiras, 736; cnlcrprur, 747; 

itii^iaFuuic&i 747; iuxtitutiotiii, 74N 
AmcrjcKn CqUc);;!« for Giris, 74^i 747'!^ 
Amerioin Univrfiily of flnrut, 747r 
Anudt 325 
'Amfdt Iba-Al', 250 
324^ 3 ^ 

*dimifir 462 

Adaln., okp 'Abbiaid cabpbr 297, 

3 «Mt 317* 31S, 332, 337, 340 42 . 406, 
409, 414, 417^ 419^ 425, 461 j mr^ihet 

of, 333 

Amln, ol-^ eIlIc of Ebe PrOpntf, 11T 

Aminah, XIl!^ 

amlrz df potes, iSj, 173, 224^ 3^7* 
22H, 330, 45*r 4^. +7^! 721 

Amit, al-, FnfiEWil, 623, 646 

amir <^2 

Andr (d-Juyflahp 622 
^Ainir, jta-abi-^, Mubamitiad, S3J 
amir at-mu^miaiv: IjS-. 5^3^ 34b* 
54fl: in Chin«« iw?rd», 344 
amir a/^Afmtfimia, 542, 54ii 
amfr tf A QaJ£ 7 ai/iH^ 542 
amfr al-^umord'^ 319, 469 71 ,609 
amir si/dA^ 692 

^Amirid^ 532 ; dictatof, 534 
'Amiridt, 535 

omfrif 464 
"Amm, 6a 

'^Jjiijprd' 4 ^ maffa^ak, 3?^ 

'AmiTTur, bonU"^ 633 
'Ainmar, ibn% 539^ 560 
'Attimar ibn^'Ali Bi-^lAWiilir-e#^ 
dI- 

AiTLcmiiiiLis Maittfllinua, 44 
‘AitimuHyubp st* Amorium 


Amftrirca, 9, i 1 
Aewfium, 301, 3Xi[>, 312 
^Amr Ibn-'Adi ibn-f^khm, ^2 
^Ainr Ibti-'Atnir^ w 

'Amr ibn-ftl-'Ay^ nS, 142, 14^^ IfiO-ftS, 
rSi* 1^2^ iS9* 232^ a6o, 261 

'Amr ibfj-Hindp $3 
'Amr ibfi-Uujr, £5 
'Amr ihci-KiiI[lLQm, 9J 
"Amr Sbn-Lubayyf lOO 
^AmrOs iblt^VOsuf, 5x3 
Amu Dnryu, 309 XL 4, 379 3^ 4^ 

'AmOd 163 n. 3 

Amurnj^ 36, 74 

'Aifiwisj 154* 169 
Aims Lbn^MSHk^ 207236. 394 
Anu^ iba-p. Mallk, tt* MS-tlk 
Analdlia, 449. 47^, 697 , 7 i 4 

430 

'Aniu^hp 

Anbar, «U-, £5, 290, 325, 349 
Anbnk *1-, ^7 

AncyTfli, ta Ankara 
Andidii^, ol-t 2 I 4 p 4^1 50 Jp 5 M- 5 »Sp 
S34p S57f 5^' Awiftluiia 

AndoIuiiAp 39S, 503, 506, 545 - 54 ^^. 55 *^* 

5 S 4 , 5 ^. 57S. 5S0, 59S, 6t2. 

St* aJt* Andotua^ ol^ 

AEidotLiakn; 21^ 404h 

/a^iår^ 54iJ Jrwiib ciitrurtp 5435 
poett, 562; hiitofiaiu, 565; ariroDOtoer, 
570; nmnCj. 19SI; uurfÆli of p^puloT 
musio, 399 
AndiUp 204 n. J 

Angelo- B^'^prian trenty, 751 
Atyjkii-Fftnrh-Kuisiao d«!, 725 

Am, 4 ?S 

Anfout 612 

Anijimi 76, Sj, 310, JT3, JOI; GrOJOcI 
NataoAal Assetnldy at, rli| 
jImnaUt rfi^tfA^J, 39S 
aafdA^ rd4 

a/-. 4 tArJ/t jSS 
JntJr^ tlb^ 140, 193 
^Aiitmr+ u* ^AnEarah 
^Amanth, 90^ 06, 676, 690 
AntoretiC p 3\ 

Aiipirt'^i b57. *5^ 

AEtd-L^bbnDn^ 361 
Abti-Tnuru^, 199 

AnlicbHji: 433; Qynn irgiirded [u, 165 
AntigDiLLia^ 6^, ja 

Antiddip 44, 76, S3, J53, 205 , 255, J09j 
31 4 p 355 . 3 * 9 p 4 * 3 - 4fio. 476, 609, 6S8, 
e^o, 641, «43, &15, A4S, 656) $57, tidlj 
^3, MS 
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Atitiochusp j6i . 

AniifutrU, [-'utm«, ■bu- 
Anrotl^^;^ liSo 
AriMiluiiivAiij ^^>9 
Anwaf, 98 

170 

AphrcKlitt, 7g 

Apacryphal Gofj^ls, Jjfi 
ApaJlfiniiu af JJ4 

‘Aqahth, •!., 14, 37, +(, 5«, r 19, 6+0 

330 n. I 

aZ-mAFArif^ 3jo n,. j 

441 

Aqjttnr, aJ-^ Ma&qui?^ ^ijo 


Aq^a, niv MoHjuc^ 26 &, 64S, 66j- 
j/w Mftijiii di- 

Aquifljuip TTwrfuti, 433;^ 12 

Aquibiiii«, 499 
'Aiab, 4r 

Arati: bo«*, si; Jt, 4i, $1, 309, 310 
jri, 313, 3[j. Sig, ui, fsd, 229, *37 
" 9 f 3 * 3 i 3 *S "f., 4 ( 6 , 4S4, 457, 455 
5 ^-^ I 5^3 I chjuuLcterj 

^ 7 , nutfadintp Si* 437, 537; ddcga 

Iiori^ 4é; itn&|^in 4 ljoh* 65: alarj. 

65, 74* kio^, 66; qiwh^ 76; 
hutow, 79, jjS; tfibe*, 79, ^eSj 

chicftaijUp S4, 473; 
Wl^dd, !<j 6, 1:59, 604* eSjp 63 lS; hli- 
fftriiuiii 143, a&S, 3^3; cpnqtintf^ 143; 

inVttsioQ^ 144, tgjj empirTj 145^ 
dimm^aip j^i- diiefdoinj, 156; 
conquHt, i66p 45j; CT]] 3 fiMerT 3 tip ^70; 
mofletaiy sykurm, 171 n. 4* fl^lllDy^^ 
173; dnlJutkOh* 174, 199,, 515, 
porarnmcnt, 195; luneSp r^; otburki, 
K»> »J; marchcvp 300; ibip, jat; 

ciircmJdttp 202; AmI^, 203,605; arminda^ 

aoji tdinA^p 20&, niraslng (if ihc terfii+ 
medierne, 354. S 7 Sj art, 26cv 
»de^, aSflp 755; uirtehanl^ 
305; tf^itiaa, J4J- 

3 S*^i 3S7; iutronoiTiacAl tab]**, jji- 

poaty^ 405^ KEilcffimt 
i^tbtMp 4Si; iBrtry, 4595 aimalinta, 
4 <^; Cttlipk,, 475 ; ^htinilTy. 4^9. 
< 04 <mut«r 503; eloqutfiEx, 515; artsio- 
a»cy> 535: iuptemaqr on tfve seiUp 
529; TOdiicyp 539; wrttnen ^ 56(3; HbrmnV, 
W: ceo^aphical »tudics, 570; putra- 

«(ic UlRucn«, 573; (hduVl, Stfo; 

jSj, 6(17, 613; mnqijcst cf 
Siaui, Sgy. „pK,, imuicUfti io 

!>panlu miniAtuie*. 5995 nmtie, 


i eomin, ÉKK^ tump Ir Siaiy^ 603: 
chl^teihB in SidJy^ 604; on^ti i 

Swjii place-nnmÉip 605; cultRit: ia 
Sidly, 6o6f bujiljindiiien, éq^* Hob- 
pitaJity, 647; [nnnurnrnts^ 6Årj rt- 
\ liquaii^ <j 6S; eullphate^ 671, 

7oj; fidenn^ 6S7: lanth, 71^, 7^6, 
7 i 3 , 74S; itBlcs* 710, 74 3 p 748p 756; 
ArtnJea, 715; World, 733; natkufijiljiimj 
75 S 

Ambp tioa-t J70p 173 D. 4 p 3 I 7 k 3^2; cÆ- 
phatej 184* 671 j potentat«, 197 
Arab-Bcflwr* 2i4p 5CI, 718 

Aeab-nyundite; rtlarjona, 199; bordetp 

304 

Arab ehromdcri, 7S, 79, Sop 1413, 144, 

1563 499. J«>3p 
A mb Creiietntp 719, 75 p 
Antb Eajji, 15«, ojip 7-8, 755 
Amb I.,ci£Lirp 756 

Amb 196, apj, 3 jS, 24^^ 444 

Amb Muamnn Ciuroj. 7 q^ i <>4 ti. Jh 4235 

6315681 

Arnb-NoramB; *rt, 6fiF7; euUurt, 607 
Arab Orient, J07 n. 1 

Amb SpwiR* 509, 567, 5Si> 

Aråbl, Atlmnl, 750^ 753 
^Ambj^ ibov 4^6^ 585 S 

Ambk: 3, 6 . 14 , 17 l&, 21 , ffj, 33, 34, 
36 » 37 r 4 ^r i 07 j < 

iMp 123, 127, 140, 14], J42* J56p 

i68, 175, 19?, io7p 2!tJ, tj 6, 2jo, 273 p 

^ 75 p 3 * 5 . 33 ®P 339 p 54 U. 35? *■ 6* j^p 
4 *S 9 p 6*Sp 632 p 64b, 667 p Cji, 69?? 
738 jvy.: que^n iifp jft; £outb-wri>pE-mt 
39 j _h> 5 I <tfr 41; northem, irj 

nndeiit, 42; tfib« of^ 48; minenda of* 
4S; drenmciiTigiititta ofp 49; eiMut of* 
50; nOitll’W-csteJTij ^ 3 , 54i im^asiona. nf^ 
7 J 9 ; of» 68; 106; hi*- 

Iwy ofp s 20, iqij- lanJ. ofp 143; rKTTjfts 

fmiR* IÉ3; fcjni nfp 173; niHcRlp 2?4; 
t 3 te thitBi IR, 3 iS; postid reluyii of, 333 

Ambia £>csertRT 44 

AmbUk Tdix, 44 

AmbU Felracn, 44, 68, 74 

AmbEa ProviRcup 74 

AraNaniS, 24^ 35* 28, jo, 33. 44H 90^ 154, 

183, laS, 2JI, 233^ .40^ joi, 317. 

33 ^ 1 - 333. 334 , 37*. 4 '"^-# 544 1 bSo: 

protRSuIflp 10,1 j, 14J. 710^ 7J7; portip 
17? uiiab^, 19, 39; flora, J9; trcfa^ jfK 
tiKPraiDghbtedi jjj tSft^ 141J cutiel,. 

"i' P®^F^^P 36,43; cdofiiimp 

56; blopd* 57, 179^ origiH, 59p 65; 
tribca, 62^ i4j;^ fwpmti* 64; 
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hfioic a|;c, 90^ poe?, 94; oilctuliLf, 

sBlirist^ 94; nutharfi^ 97; 

imoddcUf IfflJJ tiifinkclrj, 103; J»OWi- 

tfonp 106; 134; fltnkiT t43i Jf a; 

lAdda, 155: dfticrt. *55 n. 2; tnmpsp 
159; txpHTlHOci, 159; jjorts, 16$; (faui- 
aotip ici; prinutiTt sociely, 167; cooi- 
<|UCror£, 169; arniy, 174; wnlributkni, 
174; Molp 19a; ptjwidaMp 154; onrht- 
t^ure, 256 - 6 S; fttlp 359; rnuaSed 
iheoiyp 375; aodftt 280; pnQdpJ«^ 
df scmoii^« 3S3; JuijrtiMmicyp 387; 

kingt n^tldaiiSism, 307 
Arabiim Arneficim CHi Cotn|KiByp 74* 

Aiabiiui Gulfk 34 

Am bum o-1 

AiMaSl ^loilenu, 143* 169* 33lp 232; 
2S3, 3S? 

Arabtoiip tioni'j ^[l>ilcIIls^ 3^3 

7- joo- 333. 337^ J4fip 
^ 5 » 415. ** 3 p 6?6, 690. 691 

Amhianp iwi-, pnerinwge, 113 
Arabian *5 

Aiabdanknip i45r 

Ambuimzation of i-d^anp i T$ 

AmbUru: 4p t. S, to, 13 , 35, aS, 

32* 37p 40-4Gk 4!?> 49h S®. 5^. 

70, 76, 78p So. fi4p 90p W. 97 p 143. 
145* i53ii *^3i i^P i 73 i 1 / 4 ^ aaS, 
331 p ^3^" ^3"Jr 2S3, 307, 

3<o. 3'fiii J3it39Jp 45^5^ 4^. 509 p $ 44; 

pagdAp 66; rfFBPiJ« of, 95; ufbadp ioi; 

MCtiniy of, i76;«!rl>- kin^ of| i44: 
rdligioii uXp 349; “jj* ^ a50f 

doctor of the, 254 

Amloaiii, non-p ib^p 34a 

ArahiEi: 4, 9p is. 79 f S4t SS. 9*i 15S1 

167. 195, ?37, 554, 3S7. 363, 365, 367* 

369, 37 t. 37 af 373. 3^5 "f f 4 ». 4 ^ 7 p 
4£p3, 498, 663. 667p 668, 687, 6S9; 
poets. *9; kijeiyis, 60; bAiladit 6oj 
tm4iticinf 6jp T9 p 92» *83; script, 70; 
proper lUirocs, 70f^ ifemamlafp 70; 
fldssicnU 7^! tony?Uf* 7Sp l74i -sJi 
3Æ1, 590; portiy, 9fp 156, ZUi 

407; V<ni1iicre, 99 j 4*5J 
ortbogl^phyp 131^ 219, 22?; CoVo- 
qulalp 134; anfidsi, I4W *93p S^Jp 505; 

5o«rca^, t43i 33^t. 343t 575; cfcronid«p 
152 D. i, 156, (94* *95 **- 4r Mo; 
culturc, »Qp 159+ 241-3p 

453p 4jdS; prmodyp J42; histo riographjfp 
243, 565; pWlDlogj-, 243, 565: hlaton- 
ral lort, 244; roEPJuaccsp 251, joo; 
onigm, 251; miiHic;, 274 , 426 -S; 
muihcniaUEuiJ idtdct^ 30S; 315, 


765 

341. J79^ 9*3; booLv 34^5p 4^3- 

555, 588, 613; oldcsl r^per rnanu* 

icriptt 347; fllfbrmy, 364? on 

opbihjkJmology, 364^ 369^ 636; Efltst, 
368; moral pliålowphy* 401; poctiyp 
4i*p 407! iKAtUcs on nluoiEinnp 409; 

matinikctipu, 4^0^ 555« 565 p 574, 611; 
poctry m Spain, 560^ 561, 562; 
efS7Ehy* 562J KWEt^pliy, 563. 565; 
Abtrunnmyp 565; origin af slur-nnmca, 

57^; tmna tranNlalod, 573 p 5795 
boUiuiziif djKa^ 576; tranabuionSp 577, 
5S5: medidnt, 579; »cf«icr, 589; terms 
LQ Sptinisb^ 593; studies in Ettropean 
univtraitiH, 61 j; tnatlerfip 747; p^ptfp 
74S; press, 74S, 747 
AluUc coinagt, 1I7 p 529^ $ 4 ^ 
xVrahåo insETipliims, 7^*. ^71' 59*r 607^ 
669 p 692 

Anbic Jl, 50p 40, 70^ 

mp k>Jf 314, ai 7 ^ 241 p 246, JSOp 
35S, ?75, m. l'A 3&7 p 3iOr 3« 3* a, 

333, 3*6, 4t>3+4a9. SiJp 543> SS^p SS7 p 
SS 9r S7ip 572+ 583, 59«^ 601, 

6^p 6ri„ 6i2p 647^ 695, 715 
Armbic litetntnrt, za. J 73, 176^ 20 f, 
Mi, 3^5. 4<}2'5, 409^ 43Jp 

SS9. S^r 578p^<iS7_^ ^ 

Armbic numejmls^ Sy 9-4, 607 
ArmUc-spcakmg[ peopkf. 4^ 6, 9; 43, 

137* iWh 5 S 7 p 592 ; hmåMt t7; wnrid^ 

93« 9*p 4J6; Jewf, 354; neg^Mip 4|2 
AimbJc^wrÉllng philnsaphcii, 583, 5S5 
ArabiOp preto-: 7*; inscriptiohp SIt 88 
AimblCp pMudo-, luecnpIkpriE, 592 
ArabideAtkin^ 516 

Almbicir&d ChrixtumrEp 5 (6, 543t S 5^*9 

Aimbidzod Copte, 635 

Armbinn^ 172 

Armbissuip^ 300 n. 4 

'ArabLitiin, 137*730 

Armbiftm, 52 

ArmbKT 3 ^ 4 t ^fr 4 *p 7*^ 90p 
iio, jii ref.p 319 p 363 4433 wy., 

484P 493^ 5« "f '* hetttHcfi, 84; tongut 
of, 9*; pdiucol gtfiiutes nfp iSi; u 
iiwichjLntSp 343; n*e of drugs 364; 
geofpmphersp 366; reguler c^fp 4A4; as 

(KtcherEp. 71 5 

Armbc^ iHxQ'f 337p 3^( tk- *p 394> 401 f 4**>< 

434 

'Anbsflnh, ibn-^ 699, 70Z 
Armbyp 6 
ArAdu«, 167 
'Arafabp 133^ 134 
'Armfl*. mountiunH 133 rt. 4 
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4 g 6 , JIS, i2|, J4J, 549. 

SS^> 599 

Anal Se*^ ai| 

Arrnm, 37 

Afi^Mi,; ktnu. 3;; IQ4; in 

fliunm, 106; cnuiics, 107; peuants 

^ 55 f A*arp«, 24J 

Aiucwatu, g, I j, M?, I7S+ 333 
Am^e 9, u, 40, »4, idq, it? «. 3 
Chiinictrn, 70; inKription«, 70. 76 

7 S. 54é. 353, 337, 3<i,; 

mi orfiin, t3s; 

^VllizaCjon, 174, 306^ ^^310 

AjnmiiM^jifWHkinjg Jcwi^ 104 

Aram^tfciun, } 93 

Arbda, 6S7 

Afbunaii, 499 

ATchidonAp 494, 506, jiS, ^ 

Arctiimcde^H 3J4, 376 

AnJahU^ 330 

Ajduhfr^ ^3 

ArvOj IH, j/r IJaiilliali \U 

ArRhiSjl, 67S 

Afi^, 61, 49a 

32 

335 

3®4, 570.71 

*Aj(ih, al-, É70 ♦ 

A^dixn; 315, 3«, 370, 3«,, 3^3, 

f27; »>irt«n of univcrMp 57 

5S1* philosophy of 

lUi-AIajrtniln^ 585 

Ar^otcliiui, wofk, 663 

Arutntdiaflitm, 316, 371, 5*4, 583 

313 . 3 rs. 

3 't. 363, 369, 370, 371. 3SJ, 387, 4Qf, 

57*1 37 ^i jSo, S®'.5S3 t 5^. 6tr, 61 j, 

wj 

Arijrtotle, ficcucto-p 6 tQ 

Arutoacnua, 4^7 

3 r I q* f 

Ark of thc Covcruuit, 13$ jj. 1 

130 

Armutøtt: ntrcenarifi«, J53J of Com- 
■toniuwplr. 1S6; 334^ 67»j tidr of 

6^2; oHffiti of two 
^iir*p 6305 populAiion af Cilictt. 62r- 
Irf Antic^h, 63S ' ‘ 

^cotnuirUp 341, 67S, S79, 6S0, 7 lis 

Armrao^d tyjw^ 

Aniaud+ Th« S Ti 53 

Arftoltl, cftatle of^ „H j 


AmoM, T. 42fl 
■Anqahj 638 
^orradaÅf 2 j6 
Arnu, 6^ 

Ar^dd PixrihÉan dviiaatyp 3i 
Atafif, 640^ 641 j 656 

pl/.^ 5 jg g 

I Arwltl, 

AnvSdp liJ? afp 202 
Aryim*, 15a 
Afy’flf, d2 

AftaciKj, téf Zarqan, aU 
Bhu-al., 1S9, 19} n, i 
A4f» iln-flJ-'j itt "Aliir 
2 f, iSa 

Ajjcdt tri^, 141 

I Asiwi ibq-al-Fuj^ip Fudif, fba-d- 
Aa^ftd KiLmiJ^ Tubba'p 6t 
^^yakifp ibti-^ 193^ J92 
A 5 am» abg rtt ^obayftli iho-rnl. lfa<An 
44 J 

-Wowjrp 334 
A^bltArfynh^ 144 n. ^ 

AtcaJm, ^Anirtlån 
al-ttof/, 140 

Ash ori^ a|-, abu-aM^Asan "AEIt 410, 

43 J; of^ 43 C 31 

Aah"*ri, al-, abu-MOla^ j6o, jto 
A 3 hVri>Tdi, 4 jr 

Aati atti, ibh'al-^ /it# ^ Abtl-al- Riihii T^fli fi 
ibh^^Aiilt'atfa 
Ash'nth iba-Qayii, 

a/-^ 36+ 

Ajihraf Jan baJiil:, al, MamlDk, 694 a. t 
Ash^ KhjJfl, al., ri|«. Cya, 673, 675, 

Aibraf Mtiza, al-^ AjryiJbl'di éto, 655 
Athmf Sha^^bAn^ al-^ Mavnluk, 673^ 6S2 

A«btar, al^, w M^lik al-Ashtitr 

AitiCait.a ^1 
^f/Airjni\ tJ3, 191 
Adt ftb, MM Oimt« Rivfir 
Ada: 156, Joo, J44, 378^ 38^^ 3^1^ ^3^ 

45 ir 4 o 5 h 5 ^ 9 p 53^1 ^rj; 

rtntftil, aij 

Ad« Mlnoj^ ao, 33,75^ 199^ j 

^ 99 t 300, 3S6,437^ 459, 473^ 47dp 478, 
47 * 1 . 57j( 633 p d 35 p 636, 637, 704 702^ 
?J 3 

AdatkSp 48 

13 : udiiti^fture-^ 4r9j mon- 
archlcf, 54J; poimiiaiu of Alcxjiif 

djb; part trf Ihe Ollcmiaq 
^^kingdom, 701 

AfjtTij fciimn-, 3103 
'Ailf, 14, iS^ ,9 
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*Aj]ut Muknim, 170 Rt i 
^A skui, al-^ tft ^- 

Ailnm, ^bn^i Shi 4 )l\ 39^ Q- ^ 

4 ff/amiif 129 

Aism&^p mothw of ibai-iil-Zub«>T^ 195 
OfinJ' aAp 13 ^ 

JftfJjttj ai-y 96, ^ rt. 3 

'AiqdEEn, 635, 6j9p 641^ 6 i 5 , 653, 66 $ 
Mxrdr^ Jjf'p 3^ 

j^irdr ^-^UfÆFÅn^IjfoÅy 5S7 

A 553 £aia: movtfiu^nt, 44 :&‘fl; 478 
Astossiiitp 37 J, 44a Sr U 9 * 4 ^^ 5 i 4 ^*^^ 

6 ^, 657. <575 

A#«nnmi, Som^ini, al- 
Auarb«ojpal^ 39 
A«>Tia^ 39^ 33&P 664 n. 4 
AatTTuim ccnqucronip 21^ ^5 4 ? 

conqucitp 32 ; period, 3 fl' cmpirtfp 37 ; 
Ldnf^p 3;^; »U3£raiiit>'t 3 &j anttal«, 39 , 
42 ; provine«*, 39: contfotp 39; fii*tL;«ap 
4a; wcord*, 50p 6605 i:simpAign. *7r 
artliitecrurc, 260, 361 
Asiyrinw 9^ SS 9 ^ 347p 43a; pLmcia 

known 1 d> 4 I 5 * 3 - 7 

Auym-Babylot^ti; 9, l ij. 52^ i i f 

39f tiincs^ 174 
AsyiTH BabylønUfu^ 175 
AatunaJi 496 

asfu^/di^ $l \ n. fp ^75 

A*|:uii^blj Dil'p ibn-'lsaH J75 
Anrad^ tl'y pmi^het, *42 
dfwo^Jitj tf/> 19 
Afwin, 

x\fiyOh 65a n. 4, 74(> 
*A^\lhn,\\å^y^ 

al 'Arla^^ 673 
Atab«^ dytiiiHiyp 4^ o. 4 
^dht^iy 43a n. 4 
"Ataiilynh, aIhi^aI^, jtJ4p 406 
Afitdr ^^Så^yahy ai-y 377 

Athcfja, 57 
AlhCfUAO embJem, 57 

Athenodorujp 7<j 

Athen*, 45 ^ 

3110.1 

Ath^p ibn-al% "In-ai'rWiip 391 <£, 

$p$, 4iOp 477, +33; 61S* 653p 633 

4 / 4 /p 19 

'AiMlih, cutl« ofp 658 

'AtbtArp 5Tt 61 

'Atikah, diuitbicr of Mu'awtymlip 228 

'Atikfrbx (franddoOphtef of Mu'ikwiyalir 

339 

Atlantic OcMOp j, 14 f m 6, 21J. 214. jSj. 
493r 5^4^ S 4 ^- 6 v>, 711 

«// 4 /p 668 


Atlju, .MctToccoJi, 346 
Atsi*, 6j5 

'AltiLbp UmiiTyfld prinet^ ^^45 
'aifdAi\ 345 
Atdcp 317 

AuEuitnli* TheodoruHp 161 
Au^frtititan »cboliutict^ 587 
Augyntu* CasoTp 46, 164 
Aurefion, 76 
An*trulia, 736 
AnstTMp 479 p 717 

AnttrtBZL: 7; Chicftiuhp ^51 
AvunpocCp rfø Bajjah, ibn^ 

Avcd Slna, av SEno, ibn- 
Aveneehfol,^ Goljirflli ben- 
A^’eruWMTp Zuhr, ibn-* abu-Morwin 
Averro£*4 316^ -Sirf ^/jrø Ruihdp ibn^ 
AyermUcij 58jp 538 
Avicebronp ift Gnbfi^, Ikcn' 

ATiccniiBp 316. Si* a/j^ Sfni^, ibn- 
Aviipion, 501 

W-Jn'jWp oA, 3W 

*A«f, lot 

^Awf, ibn-p *Abd'al.^Riib™^P 

'Aw6, aJ'i M Lihamcuijdp 669 

''Avij^i' RiTcrp. 1S5 
^A^t^V ihfi-abi'oJ^p 394 

AirlåHp 200 

Auttr chan.ged fint Ttamc of atm 
TaminBJnt 40J 

Awi, tribr, S9, 99, 104, r l6 
'aari^y 149 

Ebn-ab, 575 
Aw^lp ftl-, 4™ 

AayjTt, 57- a/w Akiilni 
Aybak, femnder of Matnluk dytiailyp 
■65 SpB 72, 673,674 

AyiÅJi; ChrifEdaii cbEef of, t [ 9 f vin, 14 ^; 
647 

*^>Tfp 4/-, 242 

■Ayn JiUat, 4S7* 65 Sf ^ 74, <^75 
*Ayii Shamip i6j 

'Ayn sLt^TiLinrp 149, 2I3 h 369p 3S8 
Aiyikm al^^ATmbp 36p^ 87, 8B, 89 
Ayjrflb, 42 

Ayydbp fatber of 645, 655 

Ay^b aJ-Atui^rl, Hbu''j loi 
Ay^bid: i 3$; fultan, 610; 

'^od, 625? dymutyp 635; 653^656, 
660* 861, 672^ fi74i 6S5 p 6S7, 691 i 
■cbool of arcbitcrturi’p 697; 701 

Ayyfilildi^ 623, 6jj0^ 637^ 654, 6s9p 661 , 
673p 674 

Aid, al-t 32 n. 2, 284^ 380 n. 3 
Ajcd-Mudor fnldp 283 
Aulite poxtyp 280 
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Axhatp aJv n. ryy 

5 p 7 , SIO, 6 iA, ^ 50 ^ 743 ^ 

jSj, 

*Azir^ iJ-, AjTaUd, 534, ^51, 655 
Axiz, lO^, Fatifnicl, fil 9 - 20 . 615. 

627^ 62S, 629 

Aifip yusufj, MamiCLk^ 694 n. t 
al*. Afl*ad+ 731 
*Afn 5 + aU, tirna'^ilp 731 

731 -S 

AiTiWj, nJv 269 
Auiiqå, i&S 


^1 219 

Baol Shaniini 7^ 
BLulbek, /« Ba^batk 


Wft a/-dAftJkaJf, 293^ 416 

Bab aJ^^Fututi, 63/D 

Biib aJ-Mimdabp 13, 32, 34, 50 

BAb al-Niiffp 63D 

Bal ab^offhtr« [aJ-], 19« a. 4 

BS-b ahZiwi^jrahp 630 

BJIEmUcp ifjt BaEijk 


B&btk. 323 

B^hL|\'^in, |6 t , Srr mlrt Babylon« in 

Eg>'pt 

^iaftp 2Sp 37. 39, Si, 241, 3.93, 30S I 

Ikibykm, in Egj-pt^ 161 I 
SbMoim*. ji, M, 3 *, 39 , 30 T> 321 , 1 S 7 

tf&bjjaniMl: £aldtu, 6 J; ii»|^, 81 ; m, 

„ fSS; 3 Sfl- 357 - 35 «-ir I 

B*ljyIom«w: 4, 5, le, ii, 38 . 56, 4791 
planets known to^ 415 n. 7 

B-wn, Jlos<K, 366 . 370 . 587 . j83. 659 , 

665 

BiiMjOi, J18, 540 
SaJal 3 ao 

Badawij aJ*, Abmad/437 

Badawi^ al * fntermty o/, 437 

BiidT al-ZamkUp 4« Hunuidhinjip al- I 

Badij'ab, al^, 15, 44, 195, 253 
lUdiyikha, al-p 19^ 
flldirab al-Sha'm, 15; al 'Irag. 15 
Bads; ftkirmisb, ID4; US 17 ; visinry of, 

131; butilc af, 155, 342; banicbdd fif. 
tSi 


Badr^ cm/timall, 591 
Bsidr^ frudnuin, 505, 507 
B*dr al'JamqH, 622, 63q 
Haedekyr^ 605 

BpgMlii j 9,6<1, 85,50,1 li, ,56 a.,, ,58. 

i« ™'fl’’■ 398, 

29 ^t 301 fl Uf., 401,405 ^ 40^^ 4^ 

4U| 412,4 M, 415, 416,417, 434, jjc^ 
5^4. 5 J4t Sf6, 529, 53«^ 531. 534^ 143^ 


j 557 ^ 57^1 5 ^ii 59=1 59 ®! S 9 <S, 

6rQ, 617, 6rfl, 620, É23, 6i6p 627, 633 p 
I lii+i n. a, 644, 672, 676, 677,69ip 6^, 

7 c»,^p 7 i 5 > 737 t 749 ; of. 6 j; 

inttfllectuiil dfiVtlopcnijTH iiSj 245; 
fpondj^ af, 2 S 3 3 s pofUiJ bnid- 
quartrtx In, 323; nmcLi thmui^h, 
325; paper-mill in^ 347; 

cand Eraimectkin nt, 349J edi^ib^Hr, 

I 357 ; hDspetd fttp 365 p j66; under 

llalE^iruid^ 4SS; under 433^ 

wilj of, 737; garriwci in, 738; piiih4is 
ofp 7 J«; ifhoDls ijip 7jS 
Ba^dlidip al-+ ol-Klutfbp isi KJui4rl>, al- 
B^RbeUdiap 3 [« 

Bxhi'-^d-bA^lab, Huvayliid^ 472 -S 
I Balia^-jili^DJfi ihn^ShaddAd, 41 652 
b(mu', 195 
Ba^il, al^, ^7« 

BAliEni, Jji 
Bat^r al-KhaeAT, 292 

529 

Bu^raJn Prtro|(?n 4 ti Componyi 740 
Bahr 4 tn Gor* Sa^ S3 
Bat.wyii. al*: 14,37, '4^. 157. J?3. **4. 
^,^ 7 i J 30 p 739 p 740 J pca-rla af^ jit« 

BiL^iri MfttoliikSp 672 - 4 , 677,678,682,694 

Ad*tdaJ^^ 30 

Biiiabr ibn-, 576, 681 , 599, 600 

BakJilJyihij^, ibii-^ Jibrflj 363^ 364 

BakhtlihO' rbn^jQzjli itpitv-UakhUBhu*^, 

3 iD 9 

Bakr, iTib«, 3 J 3 

Hakn wanum of, S9; nde, Sg 

39 akrj Ihuilj^jp 26j £9 

Bakr ibn^d-NH^r, abu-, Mftmluk, 673 

Bo-kr ai^$idd£<^, abn^T 113, i2o^ Jij^ 159^ 
14 M 5 p 148. i7Sy 177, i76p 1S3, 1S4 
n-rT, igjt zjS, 394; enliphat« of, 140 
Bakr ibn-W^'U^ Aubtdhe erfi, 14S 
Bakri, aJ-, RcaRmpbet, 

Bakt^ibt Drdcr^ wj, 4375 44^ 

Bakira, tf 4 Bafkk 

Baku, 393 
AerV^ 20, 97 
Balajim, 94 

Ba'labokk, 130, iJI, 313, <45, 645, *59, 

76 t, 7*9 

Baliilhbri, .1-, jj, 1+4, 150, 153, jyj, 

T. 401, 411 “‘5 

±£id aiEUp 463 

^ttlAOitp al-, 570 
Balarm, Uf PnJcmio 
åa/df 501 

Bolbli, x6| 

Buldwin 1, 037. 639, 64 C 41 , 685 
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Bnldwin 11 » 

BoMwin 111, ^5 
Biikiuic 

B«lj ibn-BJishr, J« Quili^yiip ftl' 

KftJkli. 209 , *94 p J 30p 37S. 4J4. 

465^ 474. 4*3 

Balktii, mbu'Zftyiij 38S 

B[ilq£\ ftl r78p 147. n. 2 
BfLluchiUlkn^ 157, HQ, 
é^n/td\ al-t 597 n- * 

Baqifp *lv J« 

30 

BiLmdA River, 131 
BnirtiVAh, Muroluki ^73* 677 
Bntiq^iil^ 54 

Bfrr‘Aitrf 2 T4 L 

Httrbdiry^. 71 * J13 n- 2; comL 52Jj pw- 

victce«* 711: 

Barba« Rivicfp 494 
HArceloiuLt 5^p 5^7 
Bard4wilp 67a 

BorKebmctiAp r« ^Ibri* itra-iJ- 
Batip 6d4.j 60S 

harf4, fl/'ji I9 Sp 3^2 n. Jp 313 
BAfkh'knilF SaljCq, 4*^ 


Boidaiimp ^4^ 

éarmaJtr ^94 

BAjntnki ihn'p Kbfllwi, 29 Sj^ ^^6 

DurmAlc, ibfi', Yab?"*. S &5 315. 3 ^ 3 ? 

345.6S7 

Banrukip JaTiWp 304 
Bttimakid, Jf)5t323^4i4 

Bomiilud^F ^ 5p 304. 319. 364 p 417 

BfiTqa}), l6S. IT^J" * 

a/-, 538 ru ti 

Burnuq, MarntOki ffejt * 64 ^ 677. “^1 
6SSp 6S7+ 6SS* <^i. 69^., 69 |p 

701 

, MflirJukp 694. 695, m 9 p 70a 


Ba™cht 43 ^ . j il 

flarx al-Qinnrni| ilro-* 31* 


106 ru 3 

Eiu^lH. ttl> 474 &r 621 


iWp 577 

BdsharAti kt^ 554 

340 ^ __ 

Bashrr *I-Shihilbi Hr 73** 735 r 


736 

Bjuhkuwfil, ibn-'p 566 
iUjiWiir ibci-B««ip 405^ 406 
Baiil Ej-JtanÉmCp 60S 
Basil 11 p Byiaiitine, 460 
Basquei, SCJ7p55*.SaT 
By^rmhM - 1*3. IS7. 15^- 
t94,196,197^ aoSJ»9^4i4,^26p 241-3, 
X4S- 254t ajS. 360p aSop 390^ 392. 3^5^ 


330 . 343 . 344. 34Sf 350p 35Si 37J. 
39 S. 4 D 3 p 413 .43^^i 439. 444t 445. 46S. 
622 , tiaSp 757 p 749p KinvciMr df. 177 ? 
tn^rapdliijin flip 355 J litl^rawtir^ ofi 
401 

Bm;r3h Mw|uep 262 
BmnLoSp 2^ * 

sil', jil-Hajan, 342, 24 ^, 249 

ISa^Lc sdialni*! 342 

143 c- * p I 

BnssorJi* 141 a. 1- alta lia^ralip u- 

BuilJip bJ'i 89 

WaXp 29, 92'3 

Baili-Zabbay, 76 

W/tk, 443 
M/fkjp 536 

B&tbilt«. 431. +4ti 
Båtinilea, 443 
Bain al-SkTp 1 49 
Bdfliq, ibn-fU-* iibtt-Vibr«P 3” 

Batma, al-* 657 

BatViilp dl-r ^AbdilUliit 203 

BaLtåJii, al% aiiroiwMiicrr 3 Mt 35*t 376, 

57^j S7^ 

Ba^l'OSabp Ebfi'p IQ4* iJi 33*p 41 

479 . ^3, 569 

Bftvvåiip PT* 35® 

Bawwdbp lbn-*l'„ 424 

BayorBitfcay« 215 

åfi^aAf 14J5, i84p l^S 
Biiyåsi, al-* mby-^akauiya Vaby^ 4^7 
Bfiyiufdi 1*677 p 7®'^i 7 ® 2 j 1 O 91 i 
Hp 7®2 t 712 n. 3 
BåyiLfrd al Bliiaml, 435 
BaybOTK II, Mamluk^ 622 , 673 p 6 Sa 

Bayban al-Bunduiniafir al-SIalik al- 

5 f*hir, 1 US, 4«?. 4*9, &5.. 

4 S 7 , 65 S, 6 fir, «73. ®T4-T. 6 »o. 695 

B«;b.rt »l-JiuliluiVCri trt BftyW. II 
<l/-, ijé 
BaymJth* 667 

Bayrdiii, al-p 376n.7- Bfrutiii, d* 

Bayun, d4i^p ^4* ^ 3 
hayi^ 6 ia 

Bayt at-Hikmab. Jio, J7h 4t<J 

Bayt JibiiDp S 5011 - 2 
Aajfi al^mdli 627 
JajX aZ-^'l/ayJxrp 3 S 6 
5dv7^i 685 

Da}<t4r^ ibA-d-, 575-6, jSt 4 689 

3iep34® 

B«kcr* 144 

Bfckctp Tbcrmasp 651 n. 7 
BødauiRj menu <rf, 19 ; ^p 2 S ®' 

9?p 4>S, 1J4 k t7ti, 195 . »3®. 
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354, n. +0^, 5J9J raidj, 21, 57*: 

»riffty, 35^ j 6; chief^ j3^ 

Ijirch, 79; trib«, !jgp 738; S^fi 

iiic^ S9, jjj; bospliality, 93; hcrokm, 

90; tffEjgfrrø, 96, 97; fluEml belicfff, 97; 

m^rccdarief, J17; wiomati^ J34 n. 3; 
hond«, 144; ftlly, J^5J .hcitb, 175; 
oaySp 6S5; continijcnls, 704 

Bcdo.^ IS, 223 , * 9 , 59. 41, 4^, 43, 
^ * 3 = »11- 9 Sr JOJp I r^t M*l. *56, 

J9S. 31?. 458.^96, 737, 73« 

BejfOL caf«! of, 6j; jé-j ru 3, 400, 444, 
040, ^ t. 653, 657, 6fiS, 6(13; tiiojjil] of, 

7J9; press icv, 747 

Bf I, 76 

Bclfart^ 648 n. j 

Bf lihiixiarf 39 

BfIVDir, /ff KflwjcAb 

Bf tiRil, 57© 

Ben£alHff„ oripn of JliHii.r^fAhC4 iqj 
t 3!6 

Bcn^Ia^ w J&zJiih, fbil- 
Bfnjniniii of l^udrin, 357^ 668 
Bcrbtn 4, l»3 214, ,75, jg,, 30,^ j,j 

S'*- 537. 540 . 34^t 54«. S49. 
5^f. 689, 7ti; trilte, 16&; tritm, 4J4, 

5 ®> fcoldifrip 469; ijisurrfctidEu in 
bpam, 507: d>-JiAJtipA, 537^ rtTnli^ 
595: corwii«, 603; trcKhiw Ja Sidlvp 
^5: bodyguanls of fajimids, 620; 
battaliDoi, 613; Nood, 7 J7 
Bfrber*, Ij6. 144, 159, 188 . jij, 114. 
ii9p 140^ 34if 35*^ ]6 d, j6i*4Ji, 
593, 507, 

56K, jgy, 617^ 675. 7if, 716 
Bfrhtip 36o 
ifM, 7 J 
Bfftbffl^ a6 

BethJchem, 64O5 670 
107 0(4 2 

BiliJt; 125, 233, 501, 74;; Arabic mrut. 
latroiu of, 354; Afabic 

uf^ 

S‘<5v 543 

OrttHiahji 741 
fcy-o*, 43S, 740 

Bid^, fnhtn ofj 308 
h/a 431 

dAJPdiN, T99 

Bill), 106,159 

**db*yi, jj/ i6e 

Bilb&p l6lii StM Hi/rff Bilbavt 

Bilqb., 4j 

itmérOai,, 365, 4S4 
Bbn^to^ aJ-A^ktdi^ al*. 17 ^ 

^ql i ll-i ti n, I p 729^ 7to 

Bir il-ICjtlitnjijj;, a 13 


éin/Årnen^ n. J 

37fi X 

BlHliiip ai-j matliftnmiHdji, 376“^, 3S3, 

40a, 465, 5S9 

jf3 

Bunurdc^ 5*9 

BitjrQ|i^ al-, J87, ff72p 581* 588 
Black S«, tnidcp 344 

m^w:k 5tonf4 26, 100, 1 18, 19a, 445,616 

BluDtp AarWp 7 
Blujiip Wilfrid S,p. t j 
BodiHiil^/// Atubaninwt) XI 

663 

Bohenwnd 1 , 636^. éjt, 640 
Bobefflcmd IH, 1345 

BoJo^rup xiS 
Bcmtiayr .1 ^8 
Book* ihf, 1^7, 144 
Book of Aliah, 397 
BoTdcaMX, 500 
Boinfafu«, 73a 

Botphoruap joop 202, 313* 399, 463* 

ros. Tt^>. 715 

Bditn* Bu^cn 
Boulogne^ 637 
BrfocLa* t*7 n. 1 

Brfthrcn of Siticerityj of, 401; 

437. Set tUsff [khvBm id^^afl*' 

Bridee, Banlo of tlie, 155 
Bn'tuh^ olBccri^ 6; flnpirc* zp6, 7jta; 
flmiy* 673* 737p 749; tiAvnl opcmdoci^p 
7 E3; iittf/ffatp 734; Mp, 734: inOucTVHrff, 
7J9? 74P? Eonaul* 746; 

misDoiiaftM+ 747; ocfupy E^ypl, 750; 

troops, 751^ injuidatf, 75lp 755J tuIc* 

755; imptrJoilinit 756 
Bridth Zfkdia, 349 EL 2 
Brituh Ifctcs, 588 
Britiib Muscuttip 347* 3169P 433 
Bniu, 701, 709 

89 

Buikpe>4p 489, 7J3 
Budos^,^ 246 

Buddp 3tQ 

Budd^ ol-gr 246 

Boddha^ 210, 2 ii^ 246, 2 ^ 1 , 405, 434 
Buddl^, 145.430,433 

Buddhiib 209, 260; TTuuiMtffty^, 394^ 

tnf3ak4>435 

BuddhistJC riew qf lifcp 435 
^trj^Ajaf 566 

Bu^yrahp al-5 494 n. 4 
Bubturi^ aJ-^ 407 

Dakbfitn; aoj, jjp, 354, 5*5, 330. 

3*^ 45 s. 46J, 4O3, 474, 4fi2. 4il3; 
lUBiiwAy throuBh, 323 
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BuktkiLn, ^-p MiilmflimJid ibn-[srrvii*il, 

6iq, 745 

of ibfl-al-FAqHi, 5S5 
SuUéHf n/ i of al+Ya’^quliit JSS 
BulKartp JPjn 5 ^ 

Bulf^hArp 57^ 

BiitwiuqTirah^^S^n. I 
i^Rfp 27^1 

B&runp 302, 333 

Buriiq, al-, lU. I M P. 4 h ^S^p 420 | 

Boruydiilii iS 
Buickhardtt 
hurdak^ |B6 
Burd&h^ 

Burt^ndian pnnc*i1c»fnst »MJ 
hurkdn^ 1016 
Buridi dywwtjrr^^l < 
i«Wp67r 

Biuji: Miunlukfi# GT2-4r 677^ dTttftilji. 
68-2; pciicndÉ SulEan#, ^94+ 

Budi-i ^72 4 . 677» 692.654- 

Buruit BnJsft 

Burtorif Bichaf 4 F->^ 7 t t^ 9 p 4^3 

EOfir, 3S5. iiW Abiif^r 

liii^ al-MctUqK Jrt Btiffr 

Bul^t “l't ShanJ-ol-Din Mu^tufnmadp 

6S9 

BiuirUn frt 

BuAt ibn-ilÆ-Artihi 3sOQ 

Bu^ra, 7^1 14"* ^49i *5® 

BgjsUkUp liJ^ K» n. 4 
Rust&nii, jtl> Bur^iJSh 74 * 

BudiaysJdi, 2 ^i 

Bu^lånp ibia-^ 369 

Buwaybp ftl-p 155 ~ 

BuW4yIi| AtjjoaUf 470-71 

Buwayhidr i5® 3> 3*9 j 3^ 

176, 390ij 404^ 4*^^ 4*3* 447 j 47i-»; 
rcffimc* 466; tapiUlp 471: Iwa'OWr 4745 


poV«t475 . ™ 

Buwayhid«, 319^ 333^ 355.4^. 4»Si 

473 

5N^y|3/ -337 

Bariin, xtS rt. l ^ . 

BuJ^rti ^ lia*ibp d , Wafa"* 

Eyblcup 7CiL a/rj jubayl 

K# J&zljihK iba- 

By T-antinf * cmpcrOITÉ 4i6p 514^ 577* 

6a4r ^S; empire, 7®! 
tntcreitfp 79; tcnilcryr *>Op 619: afiSp 

2k>; nrdiitei:rt itemre*. s 07; ckmu- 
icler, iia; powtT, 142, capiiidp I4?i 

tmopi, 147. iS^Ti ^nnyr 149. 161 p 164; 


gBtnSQAB’j, 159; pfovincw, lS4f 1^5 

anvy, 169. 16?. ^3: admiidilm 

tlony m nural lG7i nJep 17O; 

prQvrndtil govemracntp t71+ afTOtHiTp 

173? 1935 pc'ri™, 195! 

p[HSitUh|crI1J» TCSKJ* Mil foTPClj 

201; 712, ai3t ii7. ^3"* 

a69p 27S> 294 p ^ 9^1. 799* 3«, 3^16, 310. 
329, 330, 4Po. 4^^ nnifcfion to cm^ 
p<-rM, 143; an, 246^ iliip*, 35fij ofi|4i*. 
^64r 691, pdJnirnt, +20; proviortji 4751 

city, 47Å; tnvoy*, 13*J 
creTtadienp 595; gove^r of Sw^typ 
6o2; ittlcrfcicncc in SicBy# plMi 

of Rit« of Cdirop 630^ Kiijrc«, 6!35 

Byxantlnc SJdlj+ 45 *. 

ByTootiM^Sy HaJi art » 4 * 9 

BviAndnar ilOp Hjp SMlt 142. 143. 14°^ 

* i^± i^Tp t93f 2D1-3 k 2ilt 3*4 * 
2j 6, 29tp 2M, 319* 355. 417 t 457 * 4Cb. 
493p5iJt633H7i5S*‘*f'i'“f' ^ 

Sitrs€tnaliiJ y 

Byzantiutn: ^2^ 66, 7^* 

jgSp a99p 30362, 453p 459,460p 4J9. 
599 k 705* T l-Oj A^taric ftutiurb o(» 30 J 

Cwitip 540. &* 3 

i*Tj™ rBmgiuta ■ Jf* SafaROSsa 
Cftapea: I4 I^p 353, 640, 641,. 665-6, 667? 

flf the Ara^, 163 u. 3 
CiKArca Aufptrtiåp Itf SaiairotM 
Cnarion^ 163 
Caetani^ 144 
CdlrenFp 654 

Ci-ixo: 6. 90^ 139, 161, lOjp 184, la3^ 
264 n. S, 311* 335 ft- 341* 34 Jp 3 *^ 3 * 
m 39»p 4<>5* 414. 4?4i4S3p47f. 474. 
47S. S3<^P S3^*l^' 567*S75 p 575i 5^4, 
599 p 620p tyi 2 y 624-6, 630* 631, 653, 

654p 65^. 661,665. 671,675. ^7t *7^*1 

681,66^, 6S6>6SS*6S9. 69Pp 692p 699, 
701, 704^ 705. 7*Si 

hoip4tal iil> 365; ^Tatnlaii Capital, 4%; 
fu^JinR of| 619; ofj 720 

CalabriAt 604. 6 o< 5- *^9 

Calar&yud p 392 

Calictitp 697 
Calipbai FaUrtp ?9S 
Cailbuctia« 302 
Cambyiei, 39^ 161 
I Canajmildi 9i fli 40 

Canada^ 740 
CajsAncmh 3^4 
CnraMp r/w Q^vmr h*/ 
di Cifif, 545 

6'fiH/rx4/ nfx ^l/flFTWp 6oo 
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Canton, iji, 344 

Cape cf Gi>od l^ropp, 3j, 6^, 705^ 727.8 
750 

Cape Tcrwfi^ 151 

CappadociAp at ^ 

CapucJuii, 7 jg 
CajchcmLiii, 37 
Cariibrtwl«, vienr of, JÆ6 n. j 

C&rmathiaii5p 15S 
CdnuohA« 

C-iurh^ifp j« Huirin 

m. 313, *n, 4 J,, 4 JJ, 453 ^ 

525+ 579 p 5?*s 

Cartha^iiiu] civjIizatJon, 511 
CMpInit So: ». 1 ^ 3 . J44, 3^ 47^,; 
fnt»fT!V 446 

C*«il=, UngHiQiD «f. S«, 53J. 53 7.139 r 

54 ^. 549i S 5 I| SS^P J 59 r 5 g 9 > -tfCw, 

GutiliM: j+o, 344, 3JO, 

poptiJar Tonc, 56a; sladEnEj, jét; 

™«xt, 567; vcmai;uliir, ^$9 

CutElUti«, S34. 540, 555 

UtiibaDj^p 44 
CdtoLui^ ^3 
CatalDoi^ 533 
eVa/i^fa™, 315 
Catbedml of Gcront, 591 

Cathodr&l of Sr* John^ iar, 361, 26a 

CntWra] of St, Paul, 604 
Cmhedml of Si. Peter, 604 
Catholtc, 749 
CatlliclicLiin, 49S 

CalholicH, 49 S^ 54 :: I 

Caucajujp 730 

Cednei, +a 

CehlnJ Africa, 134^ ^33 
Ccotifll Aiahifc f j, 3ft, 65. f 1, S4.j , 
go, 334, jjo, 740; iribcE of, 141 

CMtml Alii; aoJS n. fiw j 10, *S r, JOj, 3 tli 

334 , 3 ^. W6. 355, 398, 438 , 4*3, 47 S, 
4 * 5 , 5 * 9 , 633, JtM, yt J, lJi„, 

»9> JIO 

Cffltrai Eui^, ^ 605 I 

Ceolrol iNitk, New York. 1 64 

v^tnmta, 559 

Ct>'JoQ, 570, 67S 

Chaltcdod, 76, mi 

tjj 

^-MJaneaii, 260 
ChaMamm^ 4, 9i SS 
CimoH dt Ralmd, joS, 5*, 


Chspltn, Charlie, 6$i 
CKiifibiuJ^ jd 

(Jaxlsm^e 3)5,339,507.636 

l.fUrIta I p of AjliOu, 6154 
I Ctdylc« \riiflEl, ai^p 
ChaEiniogiitdc, 44 

Cht^r, 379 n- 5. 031, <163 

Ilheikbo, (07 

Cttrrkc*, w CircasÆiJu] 

China: 5, 44^ 75, jiø^ ;2j 21^^ 260, 

= 93 . 505. ^ i, 351. 356, 375 . 37 ^. 

393. 4S3P 501. 570 .57S, boa n. 
7 rø| idlk froin, 49: Ibip^hwa-y COpiLHtlOll 
323; ailk Imdi', J44; of^ 347; 

apncot fri’tii^ 3^50 rL 7; i^npowLier 
frofn, -667 

Chinaer 90p 136^ jio, Jqj, 664, 1%; 

06; moiiiiEnentif, 344; 
on^D of ] 3 aper woney* 347 n. t; 
nni referoa« to Eea oclkcr tbati, 377 
n. 3.; rm^er.prtnts of Lhe, poper* 
4 * 4 ; ora'gin, 414; court, izo-, leri- 
M][ur^5j8; pottery, 592, 631 
iJmticse TuriusstfttiT zto, J35; jjjk 
TOiitc through^ 343 

KiukL; 4T4 p 3 , 4S6H 654, 

697; son of* 699 
ChofToa, 

Ctioiroea ir^ 264, 3^5 

CboiToiim, 294 

Chriit 1 1 . ai. Co, 63 , 73, J9, Sy, lo^, 
^47 ► ^53* 2^2, 359 n. 
s^PfKr^ Cff, S|; fnciid of, Sj,- ili^- 
ctplca of* ro6 D. 2 'r dtvinil]^' of, 246 

Clirifttfndom: deliverer of, 147,^ 204; the 

^cdial of, I6y, 3^3. j86, 

6)0, 633 

Ch^tun; mu)ioikarie$, 6, 6la, 730; bc* 
lief, [ rj trJ bn, ijf emb^f, 6l i |iower, 
6i, 66; popajlttdou, gi; faaiilic, Stj 
Hibjcela. Si, 654; 96, hjs, 141, J4J, 
> 53 , * 9 Éi Jia. 113, ai4, aao, aji r«., 
360,361,365, 3*9. 371,335, 3AS, 395, 
Wi 434 . 503. 509, jto, 5ra, 515, jib 

*^21' ^S' 646. 65), 670, 

Dj O, oflO; iio£TTi 4 p raaj: pJu^niEdiLn^ tdj; 
coLony^ *o6i tcriflj^ J07; mookp lifi 
■niniatum of n^Otak*^ 12$; tefto^JLn, 
1^6 =. ij cburdi, 143. » 4 , 41 -, 54*, 
™f, foncea* 15^ iiiHlievTj wrHicrsr 178; 
pow«rHp eS 6; Jorc, 345; «unip 34^] 

inbe 251? phj^Mi, 254; pricsEp 255: 

chi^chci, 259 da a, 420,438, É205 

AiC^terturt, 2 * 0 , 597- af far, 36 J? 

laithp. 309; nwoafltefiM, jjSj nra^ålii, 
4 K>i in callipnipbyp 
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4:14: sckkol^itidirtti, 41 ^; m^nlcAj 433; 
idcMt 434; infhwu^K 437^ 474 t'-“^'r 
pT^LCtin-} 43®' 44 '% flalflcs^ 

44^' (ioctrincs, 47% of Qor- 

dcrviii liipi^ oJ" LodO, S-^% 

514: ItinKdoma^ 529. 

hvinnj^ 562; inalh^WAficiAnj* 574 t 

TrtwiiaJ tratlitioti. 579; 

sSop 583? «tfrgy^ 5S3: hcraWic dcdt«, 
^92; bctift, 5«>4: potpulfltien of Sf^n, 
599; kingdoni wiih oHicwu*, 

6p7j wtrtUfD of palcftn^ in- Mollcni 

cafiuin««| 609; nilo in Sidly, 613: 

boolu, ^ 14 ; téfritDTT, 643: Eon^t ^S; 
rclijg^Ofi.. 65*^1 prifionciSi ncSiofp 

6 b»i Hyly ploixs, 697! *ect 9 p 743 
Chri»tioa ALy«iniAiw, 65 

ChriMiftn Afobiani, 66 
ChrtftEBii Armcniitp 479 
ChfUtian Ajnipniani, 637 
Chrifdan ayiflnt«a«p 66 
Christian Churth^ p«U ofp 246 
Christian Coptj, l» 

Ctrutinn Eaiopo. 347 i 37 ^? 57 < * 375 « 

352^*55 . . 

ChrUtian Kurope^n mancp 000 

Chrutiatk EurtJp^^aiw* uS 

Christinn Ciwtk influfflctj 245 
Chmtiaji CrtfikSh 202 

culture of Sidly^ 

t 606 

Ch-dstion Spttjn, 600 

C blist 1*0 Sy rioiLE, 191,3x59 

Chfiitianity; 3 ^ 4 ^ 6 o, 7 Sp SJp 14 ^ 1^7, TIH 
122. tlS, I 45 » 15=- 433 r 

43% 452p 460, 48Sp 503* 523« 55 ^ SS^' 
S5*>> 55^1 “P™B 7 

246p 354 

Chrisunns: nalivr, 11 % *304 P™' 
icctor ofj 633 S4^ * 35 p * 43 p ^ 5 % 

17P IL. 3, 174? ®* 23 + ^*^ 4 « ^ 35 * 5 *-®^ 5 J®p 
353 7 , 359 p 4 ^t 44 ** 5 &t> 5 ®?^ 

5 lPi 5131 S*^' S^'^" 5 * 4 p 

534i 55®p 54 ?« 549 p SS^ 55 S. SS'^> 57 *< 
05,6o2p 6qSi 62% <^ 57 p ^ 3 ^* * 5 ^' ^ 3 ^ 
676, 696^ 7^3 n. U rnaOijaJ fof, X*«: 
u mfjchants, 3431 5 **' uurdct 

■.l/Axit, 620 

QirUtuiiiSp iMHi'p 6d7 

Chrisliiina of St, John, 235 p 357 

Christians of St Thowii«, 35 * 

Christmasj 449; carok, 5^2 
ChiisloltiK?. 515 
ChrysopaU^, 204^ J99 
ChryrøtkMJp ^ié John of Uomascus 

Chrysdstoin. 145 


Chujch of tHt Holy Stpulchrer 2164, 298, 
636+ 639. 665; deitroycd^ 62011 * 635; 

I rcbuiltp 5lt 

Churth of St. John, 665 
Churoh of Se. Mary^ 265 
Cidp thct 540. W4 5 
Ciltda, 29ip 637, 541 
D'hciuip 212,648 
aUcuo Gal^a, aop 
Circssson: soldicr*, 620; sUvie«. 672; 

6S2p 738^ iilflvc dtaltrp 69S 
Circa4»tan BuriiSp 
CirtaSAiaiu,^ 716 

Cibulel of Akppop &6a 
Citodd. of Coirop 652,661 p 665, 672- 

681,724 

CUin Riw, soo 

Goopatra, i6J'4> 

Clennont, 636 

Cluny; ahbot oft 126 n. i; 5^ 

CMtc'Syria.p I tj 68 

ColeridfjPp ø; n. 4 
Cologotj 589 

Cdumbufl, Christophirp SS5 n, ip S7^f 

711 e 

Comjuuiionof the Projdwtp l6l p 207,238 
C<mipacuon&; J4% E52, Ij^p 17% ^2, 

*43. 3*9.391.393.4“t: ’O/mitÉ »bout, 

*+4 

Conjad IIC Oermon, 644 

Conrad of ^lontfcrrmt, 646 
Capstan« IC Byiontino, 164* 166, 167 

199 p 2« ^ ^ 

CoitfUmiiikE, aty o(„ ac4 
Conitantinc IV, EyiantilWp aal 
CoflSlantinO Vp 299 

CotcutBfitino VT, 299 

I CoDstojiiin« Vil, PorphyroKtnJtuSp 302p 

Ccmslontinc Vlll, 621 
CdtiHUmtinc th* Africaop 579 
ComtHJitiodijdo: 6a p J9, 6o> 85^ 139« 

iS3p 160, 163-44 i67p iå4d 196. 2i?i 
243 p 2 é 5 p 29 Jp 299 p p 31% 

n. 3 p 414, 476p 489 p 499. SMw 52Sr S^* 
529, 5TP. 595« 62ip 60^ 637, ÉJÉv 677 j 

691^693^ 705, 709« 7l4d 7^5' 7*9« 737i 

749; nttock 011, SOl-4 
CcmstantLiu^ Bjtimiincj 61 
Cflwf/itw, 366 
Copcrntcusp 572 

Cjsptic form of votihip, 1651 thuroh, 
165, 6s4i bookjr, 253; 3SJi pumm^rp 
øl; ^kbioding, 631 
CoptK t6s, 2^p 240« “60pt 4^'« 5 S^h 625p 
minoTicy of, 3^0 
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CdniotM fn Viejft, 595 
Coidova; 3S7, fl. 4, 4J„, 45,, 4J^,^ 
Sf>t, SQ3, yaé. 508, J09, 512,514, 
S'J. Sf®» 5'7i S19, 5*cn fiM 8. 532. 
5J3- S35. 53<S^ S 3 f, 53»> 539, S4i, 
543. 549. S5I , 557. 55«. 559. 5<SQ. 561, 
593, 505, 596 .369, 570, 571, 574, (jSa^ 
5*4.590> 593. 593. 594, 595, 3:97, j^s, 
599.617; 516; bishop 

Coi-djwarL pri«t, 516; jir; sciEnitsti, 
5^ olignrchy, 560; dlftcipJc, 571; 
Mofjcm«, 597; cailiph^ 6?o 
<^rdo™!«, 554^ 53^ 

Cor»i[a,4ji, 6c>a^ éi^ 

Cii^unEnl af ViciinCj 6^3. 

C(Hjrt flf Uqvu^ 597 
CcvjMlntiica, Ii4tllcar^ 551 
Crac <lt Monti^], 641 xi, 2 

Cnic dcfl MoalkitcSj Éif t ti. i 

Cruti, 202, 4St.Sl3 
Crime^, 713 

Crinic^ati WaTp 7jSp 749 
CrtHB^ Xhtf 147 
Crown, p^htcE, 417 
CrLtBade, 476p 6 iq, (^44, 64«. 654^ 655, 
d 63 p 67 a 

CriiMdcTp 4^1^, (44^ 956 
Cmwclcx, 202, 265 p 351,44S, 4^, 

4 »e, 548* 549 , 5 b 9 p 6 j 7 ^ $39^ 64$^ 
650p 652. 6S3p 6s5h 657, 66z, 66j, 665. 
667, 66S. 669^ 57 Ip 675p 67fi, 678, 699 

Cru«d», 11, 229 n. 6, 300, 339^ 3^^,^ 

^6, 392,43S, 448* 4S0,614, 62 TI 631 ^ 

630 - 58 , 659, 662* 663, 664, 665p 667* 
669, 586 p 691 

Cnu^uitng: cutle, 648 n, 3; 655; 

peHod, 728; 75i 

CteÉphÉWp 66p 75, ijép 157 &H 174. 293, 

3^Si 597 - ir/f 4 * MaJå'in, ml- 
Cunii, 56 

Cypriotcip 699 

Cypnir lC 7 -e, 459, 648, 658, rø7 8^ 
jnva&km 194 

CyTetiaJi! 4 > 718 

Cy™, of E^'ptp 161 5 

CyxiciUp 202 
rf/., 2* 

doAAtfiaAi 226 

{lAbbi-p li-, Murn^Jli^nJ, itij- 

al-, Spahish Arab Kholar, 566 

'' 3 *' 7 *'*' J ^-'9 

Ml-JuroAljij, abu-* 228 
J^bAk ilw-Mijtubittip ai-, acj 
ibq.Qs7» »l-Fihri, s|., i 


191: 319 ) (iss. 


DabiB+ 90 

DahnS-^p al-p 15 
daAr^ 99 

dav, 443, fit7 

Æt/rda^dÅ^ 446 

395 

74S 

diiåÅF/^ 17 

aZ-^iTfrl*, 583 
DaJEm^ 541 n, 5 
IlntnaAccnjut tbldieiyp 

653? nKi^l-'Wnrk^ 69IJ lidiolam Cann'cd 
to SiuEuirqjind.^ 701 
D^ruufdo AyyflWds, 655 
Dtmuucccci, 6x0 

Damnuccliui, JonJiiicfT John of 
Domcacus 

Dam*««i: 37, 42, 43, d«. 75, -s, &, 90, 
106 n. I, 113, 148 54 , *73, 174 
iiW, »6.213, »I j, ai7, sto, 2JI. 225, 

117, JJ9 329, 335, 3j J , 37 ,, 37j ^ 

39^t 393 r 4 *Sk 4 ^- 41^ SOfp 502* 
503. joi, 5 * 8 , 5*9. 531. sio, 567. 375, 
57Sp 3 S 6 s 597 p 6 to, 619* érø, 626* 635P 

640.641,643,644,64J, d^i, 93 j jf- 

6S0. 655 , 6 S 6 , 657 ,6*8,6S9,691, É93, 

993. Joe, 704,715,727; cnptunE of, 79; 
*uriEDd«r of, 195; jicstiil somoe of, 
3 I.S; AnanciaJ admmistraEor of, 246; 
tiu&l of, 32! n, 1- road 
IVom* 325; mouit ftuluctn' 346^ 
J47i OTclto-rdt of, 3^ of, 7264 

73 2j wAli iu^ 71^ artny fronj^ 731 
l^kcu in, 731; wAlijfi of, 733; Chris 
Eianfl iii4 734; BdaaleinA of* 746 
DiuvuMHiuj MoiK|ur* 180, 262. Sf* a/sp 
Urnnyjnd hfosquo 
Domtelta^ m Ditøyut 
Damlii^ aJ-p 38? 

^ammoAf 319 
Dan«3 531 h. i 

rbe Prophul p 154 
UAnuhmandi^ ^40 n. 4 
liAniyai flJ-KhuiiV, 690 
114. 1283 45^2 586peil 

Danub«, the, 489^ 703 
ddr 1 38 

Di,f tJ-^Iltji-aliT I t i 

Dir nl-^Iikmah^ 67S 
Dar al-'^llm. 62S 

ddr a/-imdraAt 

137-8, r^! 5 p 475 

dJr^/åJk*Fd/^A,29S 

ddr cr/- 471 
I^r al-Rtknp 35J, 3^ p. 3 

417 


ddr 
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d^r 19-^ 

II. 3 

Dårilnip ai^ ftlm-SuUymAfl, il J 4 

Duni]ry;i> 434 
Danoii alv 6a t 
Oarb 100 

QnnliulÆlleAp 
ddnAt 426 

iJlriml, al> MLskTfl. 251 
Dariua, 40 
dartpfiA, 4^S n, 1 
D&ihitip 14^ 

DsTidp la6p IIS» 357 

Duvi'^yikii, 644 3 

^atcpfid 4 , 286, 4 S^ 

Daw^ dhu’T^'bn'labAnp 63 

DAwQd, Iq6 . 

DjVwutl, bnrtKtr of Tu8™m 474 *** 2 

Dåwud^ flbQ'p ^ 5 p 39 ^ 

David p ibti'p Yabya^ 

ifg 

D^wadtlB*« Mamlfllt, 7 j 8 

Dilwid IV'kbn, 7 ^ 
lli&iriditp 44 ^^ n, 5 

Day of 

thiy of DaiOi *nd id-GhabTa’, 90 

Daybulp at-p 210 

4^t 54+ 72 
Daylarirdp 253 

Daylall^Uc hiBhlatMl*f»t 47 ^* 474 ^ 475 

Dajrt ni-Ruiiii 355 

Dayr al-Zar» 340 

Daya of the AmbUM, 93 

Dnys of 4 iI-Fijari S9 

l 9 é snima^ 427 
£)£ 611 

/>f itsptrifÅMit, 370 
J>g f^uU el 580 

De Mumrra 573 

De i^Iitariu 5 ^* , . 

rrifeluTi^tiiAtii ^acwJfiWJHp 

Dt td^nhUy 4« 

Dt tpiririAux et cifrp^rrthHSw Jw 

Df vøti^ 437 * X o i 

Deskd ^p 143 h 147-Sp J69, 3 ^ 3 , 641 

Deeamfr^t 663 

r>«ia£i, 42p 54 _ 

Dcdonitc Ihicnptiooa, 7 ^ 
lydhlT^i ^ 

Dolto,ibe. i6j,41Sp 618^696 

Drluf^p 1 00 
Dcncb, 372 


Dcnmarkp 6 ^ " 12 

DetroiE, 33 

Dhahab, Abu‘aJ'i 7 lIZfl -21 

Dhahabi, al-i 39^ 

dJ^aAA^i*' ATtfArftpIviflip. ] jlt 2 

JAanaAf 57^ 

433 

Dhlmmah^ [6S 

Dhimmifii v 7 a, 4 S 4 . Se* s/m AA/ tf A 

Dhubyan: tnbc of, ibaykli of, 90 
DbubyunitH, 90 
Dhaf^p S** 

JAmraJft 19 
dt*dmSÅ, s/, 397 I'- 4 

jjw/p 345 

Diilnh, I SS. 349 - TlB*** 

nUniua, m Bn^^raya, ■!- 
Dinufhdtp 149^ 154 
Dimyitp 346 p 631* 653. ^$ 4 r ^55 
dimjdfit 346 

ZJIK, fl/v 13S, 365 

Dht a>-o/-Dsw/aAt 354 
M*dr, 171 o. 1 
Dinav ar r 3*9 

Diflavaiip abp abu-^aiiifab, 3^8 
DiCMdÅiais* 163 n. 3 
Diodonu Sicnluip 46p 47 ‘St 6S, 70 
t>iony'*UJ'Ba«:liiiip 73 

E>kMcorid«, 313, 57 S. S 77 
Dir, aJ . 334 
dieÅsm, 17a TL 4 
DU’ryabp al-, 741 
I Divim* c^edj, 1 14+ 459 

dtmn, anibolo^p 81, 107 
dtnyån^ buicim; In^tudoil of^ 1 7 ^i ^ 1 7 
(oDuhdl)i 743 

dru'As^ dhraQp 335 
^(t'JMp regatcr, 95 

*frnrja a/'^arfJ* 32* n-5, 322 -S 

Diwdn sHIsmdtsA, 94 . * 44 . 
dhedn at-AAardj^ 29*1 319 

I diwdje al^na^esr' fi tf /■ vafd/ri«* 3^*^ 

dftrén a/-iksrfsk^ 312 
dlwdn 321 

divi?dH ai-zi^d^f 3^^ 

^IWATp 94 
4 i)rdfaA,Zl 

diysk^ 26 

Diyar Bakr, 325. <^77 
Diyår Mudai, 380 
Diyår Rabfah, 2S* 

DjcniM P4«bA^ 161 
Ddapor, 384 

Dorne of tba Rock, 306 , 220 - 21 ^ 2 fl 4 -fi, 

I 4x6,648,665 
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Dominicam, 5^5 
D&a Qnix^Uf 559 
Dang^, l6fi 
Dor^Bcmiij M3^ 6j6 
Doufli^ de, 670 
Do^f^hij, Cha4'k4 ^!.p 7 

I^V.5'»< S3t 
DreuXp dc, 670 

Druie: rcHfioiip S|; 6(70 

DnixH, 14P, 44)3,449, 621, 633, 6&1, 

729. 73 i> 7 Jl, 73 S 

DnuUn), 446 

131 n, 3 

Du^oltr ahp Abu^Al-Afi.V'ad^ 241-^ 

Efiii^ 19$ 

349 

DlUaTp ubu-, 417 
DOimit nl-JnÉHlflJp 3]%, 149 

Wirijpr^4i4p^ 107 tL 3 
Dues S^lutp 585^ 587 
Duqiq, SaIjO^, 635P 64! 

EhiTUTd, ibn'p 92, 403 

I^urraÅ aA jAp 40} 

DuftKoLTtip^ 73 

Duisaudp R.t 44$ 

Dmcbp 717 
Duw&d, ib£L-abi'^ 429 

Dum^bip 670 

Duwajlu, al'p lifiTiiik, 743 

D^rni^. Twtlfth, 33p 34: Flrri, 335 

ThiTd, 33; Etf^itetnth, 34; tlfthp 34 

E**«: 5Sj 75.76.,a»4d *98.307,315; 

geoj^phy of thtp 3S7 
EA*t Ahiu, 58, 235 p 467 
EiiJft Zedb Cumptiiiyp 737* 739 
Hai 4 Ihdicsp 39S 
E*it SydaiL; emdp $3; 84 
Eut Syrinn Chuxch, $t 

Bjulcr^ 150, 449 
Eutenip 72S 
Eutern Arubui, 7413 
KwtcTu Kfrtpircp 147, 152 
IiIahi, 704 
Kbro Rjvrr, 334 
EcbntiLEm« 157, 130 

494- 49** 5» 
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iqa, job, M7 é 298# 2J7p 3iSp 223t * 24 , 
234 j#f„ 306, 316, 321, 34*. 345 k 351h 
3 SS 4944 4 f 2. 4 ^ 4 ^ 449 9 - S, 445 p 
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4*4. 465, +7 j, ^73, 478, 557, 5^5, 560, 
57«. lijOi h 3 J< 644, 671; raid 04 i, ¥48, 
TsS, T 3 S> 8 , 7405 sciKlolt of tmtlitJan, 
243 ; ’AIkJ ddictrm« 245; singtti. 
376; cropa 04 J50^ WAltr<wn«t of, 
J50; Échw^l, J97; invade, 741; con- 
Aiitution of, 75 if liid«-]KtK]ciit> 7337 
iovereij-nt)- 75^ 

Triq aJ'^Ajaini^ eU^ 

Mraq nJ^'Anibi, J30 n, 2, 433, |ji 
IfTiq Petroleum Comjiuihy, yjj 

"If^qL 127, 3M, 293, 4 i4, 444, 66;. 

•dioo!, l^E* opfl^I^uclr3^ 2S6: cj^licFTal- 
iwft, 7 j6 

Irilqb. 155, iSo, 190, 207, 2S6> 7ifr, 
749 

^Friqt, the two* 704 
Itha, 6S7 

Wp 9 S 

Irene* ByeunElne cmpret.v ^04^ ^ 99 p 300 
'O'd p 347 

*1«, 106,125, i?S9, 443 
"Isa, ibfl-* PcuJljrf 36 S- 9 , 619 
'Jsa* iki'^ 'AU^ iri«r* ra^, 364 
'tfia ibn-Nutaij, 620 
Ikaae« 264 

IwiM, Cordovnn mod«^, 516 
IchaIc VaLuqtteaCp jw VAlmqucz 

iMbslJii *r Cutilc, 551, 555, 555 
ImLcIIc qf Bfienne, $10 

3 >S 

ll 4 LiAh, 67 
Tnur^n, 31M q. 2 

[fbahÅn; 290 n. 5, 330, 389, 464. 470, 
47 -Ip 47 ^p 477 4 i witiinony of* 348 
libdMntp^ tbu-d-Ftimjp 9a, 94 . 401 , 45^, 

sy 

Utmt&rlyiAhj 644 n, 4 
IvfEhan* jri» IfbeJiAn 

IfEat^rtjp hI-, Alrti-al-Fikraj* Ih 
h1^ 

IfMini, aN, ^]iiiii;ali, 55^ $4^ 7^^ »gg., 

300 . 402*435 n. 6 

Iffahlni, al-p "Jmad-fll Din iKKlSEib* 65a 

libaq, JVIuritnf* 545 n. 2^ 546 
iitiiwi tbn-yittiiyii*ai 3 ia^ 4 fli 
li^p ibnv T:luiwyn^ 30$* 31214 , 363* 

W. 3 ^P J 73 . 491 p 427 

j^q dMawAiU, j« aI- 

IiWqpibn'* 112*38^*300 

Kt^], 11J+, 730 

lihblliTiibp itt ScvIUt^ 

rihmael; 34, 33 p43p93, 97^ joo, 125,380, 

443 

uhmaeljtc, Jine* loa 


IsitmaeHicik 43, rø 
jS6 

lihtar, $i 

e/'* 92 

liAaKifar Qanéaytt, P 24 

[tlLUHlojTyAli^ iJ-p j;&3 
s/^^kåUff 5S r n, t 

lilainr 3* 4, S, 17^ 36^ 29,61, 64, $6, 

Sop 83* 93p lor* ii7p EiSp za 1*136 9^ 

209* itOp 2 J 4 355 , 25®r rrf,, 

3*8, JJ4* 34S le^,* 410, 311, 412 
' 4SSp 4S^f 493 rrftdle ofp baAh 
1 00^ exSnbluhxneqt of, lo6^ bdJefa 
af* 126 n. I; bftJLi of, 127 ; irrJk 4 » 

I 9 f, 13a; pilUr ofp r33; fuitdkmentjili 
ofp 138; thnmpidna nf, 147;: 

lutTiardial ep«h ofp 177; narliftst 
Kct ofp 182; pUgnmnsla in* 182; Jajt 
CaUphaEa of* l8i4r citil War ofp 192^ 

reltgicua moTcizienu withirip 34a ^ 245; 
pmytf iOp 143; peadefriiuHanicni ofp 
245: philoAophj in^ 245, 546’ Mct lOp 
246- Adioolt 0/ jurupfudHiev Jflp 347; 
saactuaiiei tnp 2 ÉI; tteologlMM ofp 

369; singw of,. 375 j AlAvuy in, 335: 
itt ChioAp 344; compATcd witb CHrii:- 
I 354; fint hocpitnl ul, 364; irch 

IwreticB in* 373; fim map of heavons 
3^3 tmililiaru nf, 753 
lilamic; oanqtiHttfj 25 p 38; 
theobgy* 1051 tlatcp Il4p I32p 145; 
coiainiiniity, it 9: legttlatiun, 124; 
empdrcp 150; *5$, 3 S$,p 29*1 coioAgc-* 
4 ! (7; fmi^p 328; Llw, ^35; drilibtioni 
^56^ 264; goi^eromcttfp 294; 

3$i wtf.p sSSf ihcQUfgy^ 359, 370, 438; 
geogmphy* 387^ paiaieriv Ct*t- 

urca Lq SjciliaA Art* 59J; in^L|.«Dcc in 
SpimiaJ] Iiw, limkl^dingap $3 tt 

Culture* 662 

I Iftbjilio urt* 96i, 423P 454 

lalamic literaturc, 7,64, 9$ 
iRjamkc Spedn* 509 
IfiJamic, P*0'p oongnew^ 139 

lElamic^ prr-i poetM^ 25, 8t, 107, 374! 

>^*1^** I 13 J woman* pfiicdp 

$7l civili2fi(joti, 73; jeligKHij MeUp 
S 7 i emde., 5 aj pocti?. 94. a 5 Ji 
ufn* 95 iJ™sJ 3 wEiim, 9$; ifijmpiionj* 
loj; feii^bp J16; at7* 238* 136* 250^ 
? 7 l* 31$^ logaoda^ 387; muut* 4J5 ti_ 6 
lilamitip pr«-, Atabiji* 133* 134, 3 jS 6 
fEJoanic, pre-j, ATtiblxuki, 92, ro$ 
lalumic* pft-4 ArftHo iiucjiptioru^ 88, lot 
J«kmisni, pEti-, 186 
lAiuniud EriEnJauit, 159 
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24S,. 440 

Lmii'ap *AUd imRm, 442 3, 44 *. 

Iuhå'lIp broth^r af Na^r iba-^A^imiid ^ 462 
IsTiiii*U, kh?divi!^ 72* d. 7 ^p 74 *' 

limållj MAinloic^ 673 

hinK^n^ Shah, foundcr of ^afawiJ dyu- 
uty, 703 

Ismå'U, $an of NOr^al-Dln, 646 
hmii *rti- j67' propagnaAiitp 47S; mU- 
uamkiyp 61J 

Iftmii'ilidip 44^ 

lAcnå'flitc: 372, 446, +4S, 449; 6 <71 

iluctrine^ É11 

UnxiV'nitC 9 , 24**- 442 -S-, 44 Sp 4S5 
tiima^Iliyatip 442 3 

itMJd, 3S?, 394 p 395 p 4 ” 

ffipahlLap 33Q1 Sff ø/rcf [;tbahÅn 

Isrut ab| 1 14 

/tni* ilm Afaf 4 at af-j 4 iTai tfA, 5®^ 

htiwlp 4ip 99 
tumditi^, 104, 441 
I«Eakhr, 1^7* 3®? 

4 S^bji, a 1-, tSp 330p 345 « 3 ®* 

397 

rf/j>/d^p 397 S 

TtuHuu 379 p AoUt 4 ^ 

coaiil*, trOSl poctry, 611 ? 
worken, &13: *ork^pS| 613; aMpi, 
640; Citia, 667; repuUia, 669 
ItnEiai) Recuikuncic« 6l l 
Itnliant^ 7E^ 

fbijy; Si 34 Sp 347 p 4 S<* SM* 5 ^+ 574 r 
592» 593 ^ 604 -S, 6iip 61^1 613* 629, 
636, 6531 665; rcHuU ofp aJdvh 
iccts from* 7|& 

It'anmnip 33 

iiArntd, 579 n, S 

//Afia ^Aiå^j'^A, 441 

rdmoJ a 1 Rucwiyklyiib, S 39 p 54 * 

/tféjf. ]<36 n. 2^ 638 

V^pJS« ^ ^ 
fwdm A'itra. 156* 2UI 

iEm-GbiUimi 157 

LynJ, ibn-p 6Sl 

lyill ibn^QAbEfahf 84 

Ji^bol d-AVh(b^r^ 15 

JoImJ jil-Dvrdi^ 753 

Jaboil Al-Sbaykhp ftl-p JS 3 

jAiwI Lubnfinp 7J(i 

Jabal -T« Gibraltjw 

Jaboliih^ town, 648 

JabaUh ibn'ol^Ayluun* Sd* 3 i, Ml, 

JW a, i 
JabHrtit •!-, 743 

jaMr, 107 3 


#/-, 605 

Jåbl^ JU yiayyBijip 1 hn* 

■] , 7 Sp 154. 

i 45 

Jaibfitcfip 245 .p 

Jacab BofAiiAfuSj it* Y^a*<;iClb nJ-liardii 1 

Jocobite: 79, 31 Si 3 SS-^i 4 Jd.-| 2 ^: 

153; pbyddaiLp ^iin .7 
Jacvbite Chrifirlnnp 195 
JaCobl(fiS| 196^ 4^ 

Jn'd, bJ-i Ibh'Dirham, 430 
JadbEninh al' Abraabp 82 
f^JAr 573 

JaJi\ a/r, 57J 

Jadlfi, 30 

Jatflp so^r S^ 5 y S»F 5 ^®- S *9 
JaYftfp aafmakidp 195 * ¥^f 4>4 

JftYar, abu-p A» Man^iu-p nbp ’^AbLasJiI 
JaTar, Ji* aU 

JaYar ibn^Abi^TfiUb, 17 ( 

Ja'fa.ri, al'> palaMi J9S<r J'H 

JaffAp i 35 t 64&P 735 

JaftiAlip Mm of 'Anup 7® 
jidnid: Mttaiy^ 7K; Biinab, 79; d>™ah^, 
3 d( monordup £3 
Jojchbubp 437 
JaÅ^møMiM 106 n. 1 

JaMtr>-aii pwiod, 874 . 91; Agep SSj 
Bcdodo of, 96; pcoplt, 121; days, 
ijj, j6at 14P, 351, 174 
Jttbil, aly 339 . 3 S 4 . 4 <' 2 i 43 ^, 435 

jabiiiiyiln. fll-i 
Jabwarj banu.',. 53S 
Jibwar, ihn> abu-fti-ttaznij 53^ 
JahwaTidii B^ 4 p 560 

4 i» 

Jokfb, 43 

JnUI-al'Pln abu-ol-Fatbp Maliksihåli 
Jolal-il-Din of-SuyQn, iM Suyii|ip dI- 

JmlkU calcddar, 477 
/diJttii / 313 n. 6 

Jalikl>^lS 7 . 

Jamå’aAf 267 
Jamo of ArajpMJt 
/dmC, of ibn- Ruibd, 583 
of al-TinttTdhb 395 

ibn-p 303^4^5 

yjMr' fi a/-AJwiy^A p a/'j 571 

Jdmt'aÅ jrf-/jfAfji(^yjtii, a/-, 186 

Jamfl; ab^Udbrif 251 

JatnEobip 475 

jiunrAt ol-^AqBbob, 133 

aA, 748 

Jiuidap494 

I JaDiE^atiOSi 437 * 4^^* 7 ® 3 i ^ 

I Jaiiisuir: corpo, 7 ^; 737 
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n, 2 

Jacnubabiyn^ tS« n, 1 

/itqjTd/ al-’^url/, 

Janutp kinff of Cyprw 5 + 6^ 

Jaqmaj^, MamiOkp 6^Jp &94 t * 951 - 696 

Jiir&jiiiuLh, al'i :zc4r^ao5p Atji 

Jubi', flir, 119 
jarlA, rja 
j*riJ, 31 ^ 33^ ^<4 
Jafir, pQct^ 2 iOi 252 

Jarmuliip 153 n. 3 

JaiT^, siÉ 'Ubny^hp flbu 

Ja55i4, SbrV’ttK 344 
Jojcåt ibn-MuiTah+ 90 
j'Ma/If, J55 
Jathlfppap 104 

Jiliva, m Shi|jl4h 

Jam, 437 

JaTaji»ep Ilfi- 

Jaw£d, abp Sf€ MuI,ud.cListad 

Jawf, al-p. 14, 53^ 54^ 149 
Jflwhar Bl-RQmi|. tet JaitKar nl-^iqtlli 
JflwhAr al-$iqilii^ 455, 6I8 
jAwhflfi^ nl-, 401 
JawISm, 7S 

JaMii, ibq-al, 392 n. 2^ 6SS 
573 

JflybAn, M9y IL 4 

Jayihj flcn < 4 * KhumSxiiLwaylt^ 455 o. 4 
JaaiLrtes provinmp 309 
JakJiEtcs kireTj 323^ 33(1 

Jvuå^uTp 7t^r Séf d/jv Algfria 
Jiulrahp flJ-^ aii, 330 
yMfrtf/ 4 i/-^>rd 3 , b 
JiLzfrat ibfi'^UmiLr^ 391 q. ^ 

Jniint Tarif. 491 

ihq-^ 3 Åé, 570 

JiLExS^p al-, T 32-3 

Jfuzlh, 731 
Jvddaj ji^dah 
JclKk»hflph^, 4f 
Jtrlnviili, 40 
Jebti, 3S6 lu t 

Jtnip 7ca 

Jcrmlali^ 41 

Jcric}«], i69p 639 

Jcnrifllcm; datmctlan ofp aiiack treip 
<«; cBiAurr of, Ses; 114, i tS, 147, 153, 
174+ 189, KÉ, uo, a.j, % 4 ‘i, 

* 5 ^ *® 7 t 386, 416, 443, jjij 

47 *, 4 ®“, 457 ( 5 ‘J 8 » fioSi *20, 624, 6*7, 

ji* ^ 3 , * 44 , * 45 , 

<m», * 4 «,«;«. fij 3 . 0 J 4 , ^ 3 ^ 


fan qf^ 154; pntridfclli cjfp 154; qcm- 
I pFli?d*733 

H&ly, jrt '!», iba-^ ’Alij, oculiu 

Jwiiti dnleip 7j artiiifity, 7^7 

Jqsuiti, 74b 

Jesu«: 1063, 115* 164^ 5%, 309 q. 3,443J 
tht thild, 

Jrw, 7, 43 , 62, t 53 ^ 375 p 39 Sp 537P biS, 
baipbsy 
jqwcVi 1&3, 169 

Jqwiflli; S* 213 n. 3, 140^ 364, 3iOp 365P 
3^^ 301* 3^3. faJtbp 6^ mqqarchp 

ba; laarning«« icdiabibinU, IC4; 

idtyildanfl^ 105; cdopicflp 107; 

107: tribe^ 117; Éribop tlflg noq- 

cflUAnioil wmlEBj 125;; EjnAgngue 

vondupr aaMj 147; coDvcftit 
:244r phyiiHanp 355^ 524^^1; tdwliLBti > 
om, 433i dty-p 543; utrnbaniera, 571; 
tnedical rnditimp 5791 WArld, 583;; 
Coinmtuiky, ih^Utgy^ 5S5; 

Lboiif^, 5^5; phy^nimiip 686; ongin, 
690 

Jcwiab Arflbiimjj 66 
Jevrith'Christioqi tnulidaD^ 369 
JcvtAH'Mqal?tii tnidiCkDii9r 244 
JewUbp rurm-, trib«^ [04 
Jcwa: &, iSp 19| 40, 4rp 6lp ta, l(M, *14, 

n6* ti7, ijp, 133, r4ip 179 n. 3p 174, 
233p 1J4, 310, jjS* 3M 7p 49ifp 510^ 
54^. 543. 55*. 535 p 5 ^p ^ro-f 

6ti, 6 to, 63 lp 644^ 668;^ 67bp 69b; 

Eiiiiivq, ti9; a« iiierchpqt$p 343; of 

Baphdljd, 357 n. 4 
Jibalp b1-, 323^ 33D, 385 
107 D. 3, 13^ i 29 

Jibril Jbd-Bakhtiibil' jo^ip 312 

3f I 11. l 

fiÅdit, iJ4, r3t, 138, iS6p 713 
Jdliil, bl-, 'Abd^al'QaJirf 436 
jfli> ftl-p M< JlEaaip al- 
JiUiqpja^ 

Jftlb^i, bJ^p "’Abd-al^Rji.bni^ ibn-MaE- 
wun, 51S 

uram^alv )6I 

426 

Jtniiif ihq-^ 403 
/wÆ'p 251 
Jmbp al-, 435 

ft^aå: 119, 171, 320; qp Chrudamln 
Spam, 51& 

Jqfliioai HupalÉtiiåjC^ j« jnhe qf ScviUq 

Joflfvniliui, iM laba^ ibn^^ i^Lunavn 

Jobp 43 ,i 25 

John^ bifliop of ScviUSe, 516 
Jlbbn^ cnToy oif Oitq^ 590 
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Kingp 54^ n. I 

Johiip monk ^ Sl S^ilw, 24^* 

John Vni, popi^i. ^04 

John [hc Bapiiit, 135 

John oT Damftsnii, 15Q, 1915^ 19^, 245 , 

446 

Jahn ot Gnrland, hoo 
John of Sikiu, 

John of Sovilkcr ^7^1 5 ^ 

Jokc&np 31, 2^ 

Jonahp 125,4JS . 

Joftkm diMnctp 154. <7J! '*1- 

331 D. IJ diviHDti ofp in Archi^nnoi. 506 
Jonim Rivir, 73p 147, iS&i 160, 36^1 
64a, 641,648 ft. 3, 656 
Jo^aphntp 146 
JfMcélift [[^ 644r 645 

JoKph^ X35 

JOM^UA^ ^ 

Jubayl, 70,635^641 
Jubnyr^ ihn-, iho^ 4 II»h 4* 

607* 6oS-j^ 660, 661 
/ééMoA, 334 
Jubb&'ip 430 
Jtiåm, 307 

Juik^Cbrutijui: influtncep 
357: UwiidcHHp 749 
Jtuthtfft^EiJTptlan ocuHéI, 6S6 
Judahp 41 

Judaic, 400 

Judninft, 3r4f 60p lOJi ^28,145^ 

S*'j 5*4r S®? 

J i^gb ^ Arj-DinoanA^ Ot 

Jiådfxri "^'r 

Juddnh, 6p i8p ijfip 291, 74J 

339 

/M/iip 579 

Julfnn, count of Ccuta, 494 t 499 
JuUiiA CækiT^ 6Sp 164« *66 
JuERihti^ 

311 n. I 

Junrty' (Jam), Sho-v 62*6 

JutiAyd, al-p 436* 43& 

jnmé, 154, =1*- 3^ 

JimdjijriahAx, 309 n- ir 373 
Jundi tshipAr* 309, Ar Junday 

fåbQr 
Jundubp 37 
JupiteTp ^5 p 4*5 

3S* 

Junjimahp d-, u* Jjir 4 iEmah, øl* 
Jufhnnip banu'r fOO 

Jurj^La^ 33^f 462, 474 

J6fjb ihn-'l^khitliiiiO^i 309 

Jiutib I, 62 

JusdniøMi I* 79i 85, 265 
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Juflinutn II, 205f 212 
JtiMinhm Gddcp ihe, 400 
JufTPynif al'r 4^ 

3 uryflihfyab, tty 
Ka’b al-Alib&r. ±44 

KB‘b«h, •J-; 17, S». 7 *. &»» 93.100-102, 

loj, 114, iiS, «S. * 311 ,134, i8l, 19*1 
jjS. »56, *73, 307, 383, 445 . SoS. 7 ««: 
(ult of, cifgiiiniMnt M i l^l ti iiii fkf, 104, 
133; ctutodians of, *04, lt3J temlOfj 

arout^^ 11 S; foLindtr nf. * 25 n. i 
åoAlrilk-, 245 
226 

KibuU Turkiih kinjf ot, »S; vjålLcy nf. 

Kab\'Li, 36* 
kjd^M, $97 n. 2 
Kdfifi ah J 79 

Kaji fi d/'Av^/p, 6B6 

K.ifflr aJ-Iklwhlili, M6 45 ^. 66ip 637 

i^igkad^ 414 

Kihf, ah. 44 Sn fijT 
369 

kdkim^ ti» 
kdkiMiåk^ 2x3 

Kjuhx Ffiediich Mitveunip aég 

iøfjfli, i 29 > 370 r 4 J> 

Kalbp Imiiii-, 193 ft- 3. I 95 i. ^ 

Kolhif al'^ i.htjMøn ibti-*Ali| 606 
Kilblp øh* Hkham, 96^ 99 i 887 ^ J 9 p 
K ølhttø: oppdntftt*, 19 *; dyiMstTH 

606 

FCølhitKp *92. 281^606 
, KoJflb EU A^bchSi 6z 
KalUaJk m-Dirnmaå, 308 * 372,4io^ S 59 p 
612. 663 
kalim^, 587 
itøfi'ørø 4 , ø/v 4^ 

kdmih af * 153 

Kimth abU'p 39Z 

Kliftil. m 1> AjrOliid* 575 p 651 p &63 

6M1655 

KÅiftil Shø'biJi.alv hfutdOkp 673 
Atémif al-^iMd"aåf 367 

I A"dmtfa/ Sfaétida^,f 3 Ss 
Å^dmiJfi ai-Tariåkt ah 39 « 

ro7 ftr 2 

Kønt, 5S5 

JuuTijap nlvmhu^Bøkr htnhømmjiilp 379 
, Kønik, 641 n, 2. 6 | 7 * 64S* 632, 656* 

674 

Kønni, 670 
kardmdt^ 438 

^ KarbnUi', 183,10« SI, 440 p 737 i 740.752 
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KMrbdqa, of fill-Mawfil, 63S 
iurib As'^iid KuidiI^ 60 

Kufiba-ULi^ of ilUmpdoEu^ 3S 

Ka-ribA'Dn Wabif^ 56 
K-aribil'ilUp of Sabo,'« jS 
KvUnr;, M Qar^4r 
Kftrkh, 379 n, 1,1641 n. 2 
Kiimioi mH, IJ4, 330, 46a, 470? 1: 

cxali off 34$ 

EArniåm, &!-, jj] 

Kifh&d^ 34 j6 

ÅAfA/ 

74a 

J^hghar^ aJO, aij, 47É 

Kiuhmrrj 2^2 

Kh^th, 90 
Kiilh, 330 

Kitjb^ al-^ j« Hfiiibj, al-* ^Utirid 
Adusiléf^ a/^TÅé^/oÅt fit/-, 176 
Kawkabj 64B 
Kaxaji,. ^70 

Krifimityn, aS-, I9t, 737 
Kcdor, 4a 
KcpJcf, 

105 

Khmlijati. loS, iiij im 

Kbji^r^*p al-^ it£, 2^ 

KhaDjidl, \ha-y ahåj-li^q^ 

KhA*ir Bcy, 703, 719, 71^ 

KhjfiJ, dhilt-iil-j 341 
KluLif^h,. lUlLi'^*^ 96 

KhuldOn, iba-, tSj, 254, j^o, ^37, 

*’ «<?. 70 ' 

KMLd, Uiruiyj'ad pirtncc* 255 
KJiillid j« &l-QfUrip 

KItaild ihfl-BarmaJt, jw BumuUc, ibo 
KhaJid|. ibfi-* MClMp 31a 
XhJkbd ibd-^^^Walfd: 84, jiB, 141^ 147 ^ 

_ 3S8; cBUfpajgTu of, 14a 

KK&Jid ibiti-Yazfd ibtt-380 

éAitJr/aåf 139,178, 3a8 
AAafr/jfA jf/-, 513 

AA^/I/ai A//Jk^ 317 
AA^/ai A!aiM/ A//dA. 178 
KhAli) Al-l,[aliimi, aU^ 153 
ElLaJlJ Amir ti'minln, 1É3 

KhjJn Éba^A^tnndi 242 

AA 4 t/AAdJ^ 334 

KJmElikaDp ibn^ 3U^, 37a, 39a* 

411, 4 fi«* 477 . S 5 ^r 575 p 6t$, 6ST 

Wd/pj 4 J 9 

44 dMl^^ 173 

AÅamfaA,^rél& 

AAamr, 19^ t 2 i, 337 

337 p 


44d[Ard^d4]i 660 n, 3 
AAojida^^ 117 n. 3 
K TiUrn ^ 41^3 

Kkaciså'j iU-, 374 

I70p 171 p ^q; in Spoiop 510 
dA, of QndamAhp 3S3 
ATMard/, d/-p of abu^V'I^iifp 397 
KKulbatj, 54 

Kbårijltc: 189, 331, 26ap 184, 5D2; wub 
«octdp a47{ doctrltir, 468 
Klarijiios* ijSp 183, 207, 3 Dfi, 248 7p 
[^784, 4 «, 44 Q 
iidn^, 665 
AAdffoAr 336, 331 

949 

Khap~b ^-Bag^hdodi* al-* jOjp 338^ 41:3 
Ehafitp ibn-al-f Liain^ai-Dfnp 55&P 539^ 
S63p5e7p37É 

al * 173 

KhlLll^ibp ibn^nl-j ^Umjir 
Khaw^Mp al-, ^57 
Khn'warniiq* a]-* 81 

KbflwlILcd, id^ aJ-Siwnb ibn-Malili* 499^ 

5« , S03 

di^7j//p 690 
Xhayboj, 117^ 1É9 
AA^^ 134 n. 3 

Ehftyr-jd-Dlai EiirluTHaa, 710 
44dy#vn^dp 334 

Khajfzuran, »I-, 304, 331. 333 

KliayTtirAii^ ibn-p VVolid, 530 
KMeeUp al-p abu-Ja'faj, 376 
Khairajp d-; 89, 99, 104, rifi; trib«* J tb> 
S49 

AÅattf 346 
AAå 7 d/aA, iS| 
kA»/d/af , 197 

AArtfyJ^M 341 

f^btviiip 379 n. 3, ji(d øAd KhwAiim 

44 t«fdA 4 p id-t 597 tt. a 

413 

Kho^, 448 
A'' 4 Mi^j|i^''ndMd 4 * 3$9 

Å'AuIffydi, 

Khumlimwayh* T^Jilcdd* 454 & 
KbttrdaOjir veticd piopbet of* 86; pm- 
vinc« of* 157; tonq'ucft Of^ 194; a^^9, 
i Jo* 218, 2Z4* 341, jitot i83p 284, 283, 

2^- 290p 318, 330, 346^* 350, 375* 379, 
385 p 4^^ 4J4 i 4J6 p 43 ^i 445f 461, it^iy 
463 p 4^, 4^5 . 466* 474, 486, 633p 635; 
bkiw lax of^ ja 1; htghway of, ^jjp 325; 
minamfi o4 34^ 

Khtcra^Dl; tfoopa* iSj; 290^ 32S 
Khur&Eåni, aJ-p w MudiiAp obu- 
Kliu rAiaiiLim- fof CUp 183; bodyguard, i 9 j 
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Khunlåjdfabih, itw-, 310 ,33 r, J33- W*. 43" 

Khuri, ni-, Khnill, 74^ 

Khumudi, 313 

KhuihqAdnm, Mumluk, 6^^ 

Kbuimw Piirwlz, 80 

iÅf 4 /éaA, 13<^ iSj, iS(i, 3 »Sp 470, 

4 ik>^ 5 gM 
1$ 

Khuxi'^^ bojiu-p iw 

KJidii^tfiii, 157, 170 lu i* n. 1^ 325, 


3 J 0 p J 45 p 470 

Khw&fixiD^ 209, rt- 3' 35** 37* 

fL 7 j 3 i 3 S 6 > 4 i 4 r 474^ 4^1 r 

569 

Kbvtilrim Sbih^ 674 

Khw{lriim SLkK«, 4 S 1 ,4S6 

Khw 4 Tii 3 ii TiirkSr ^54 

KlLwirlimip jd-p maJbcfiUitlCUJip J07* 

375 p 379 80 r 3^4^ 39 ^ n. 6 ^ 571 p 573, 
5881 589, tm 

Kbwiiitfnl, nJs nJjU'Bwkrp 333 

iiiirlf i^-a^trtåir, e/'f iix 3 

Kådri, aSp 4a 

KillU, ibn p WiiOb. 6CT 

3&5 a. 1 

KiniLaiihp 89 

Kiadalu 7$^ 65p S3, tJ9; rayit Unc. M, 

aoS; tribctS6p 5<i7i M af, 84 ; lribea ,93 

Klmlip Iil> ‘A bd aj- Ma#fbp 354 

Kiodip al-r Mu^mmnU ibn-Vuiuf« éc? 

Kiadt. al-t Va'qflb ibn^Istuiijp E6. 370 * 
384P 4 ^S, sSfl, 60a 
Kiadite k^G;a, 84 
Kiadit«lp 84 
KJtelux* 473 

Kii^ AjiiiiharwjliL, 66. SttA/s^ Cbi»rM 


Kii>riiwiiap 68O 

AV/Jip rrf fgiUowmg Wi^rd af lilte 
A'r/J^p 4/-, 242 
Kilaauh tribc, 6l7r 

Kitbugbat 673 

Kitbugbap MoDgolLaiaj, 6 $^, G74 


Kljiitin, 165 ^r4 

Knightif of St. Jaluv 457 p 699, 711, S<f 

Ait9 Hospitalen 

KHM] 3 eh, 437 p 47 ^- QamynH* 733 

Kariu>: Ut 37* 4^- *^4* ®7i 

iQj^ 1051 ie6, i isip l23-7t tifip iJ9j 

130,133. r43i I7tp ^^5* **7i 

»33 p = 3 *^^ ^7p aj3p 279, 3+2* 356 j 3STj 

35S1 3S9> 370» 390p 393* 39S< 39*. 397« 

399* 400, 403, 410. 413^ + 23 h 43** 

43^ 433 p 43S *- 43«p 443. 44S» 454* 
4S5t S<5i. 5*2* <^* *9Sr 74&P 747; 
bnguagft oft 88; rråikri* 1411 


kEWJwlcdge ofp 172; copy aft ^77; ™pJc> 
of, iSi; dcdiba of+ 181; fttudjr afj 

241 - 2 i God> oJjiughtinpJt ia* 1+5 j 

nfooDtbrUiii af« ^7^ i tllT4 ndiailicm dfp 
424J i-fcflrkro ofp 4-9; La*in tuiMlaiJiJii 

af, 5 ®*. 589 

Koraa*: illuminatcdp 629; 681, 692 

Kam, 344 4 

Kremer* Toop 3 i8j 398 
Kubla Khlinp M 
KOchalt Knynanit 7*5 

KUfah, ni-: TOt 8 lp 123. T 4 ar I 49 p 157 * 

158* 165, 17^1 iSOp 182, 19a, 197. 

zo8> a 09 p J 17 p ^- 4 ^ 2 ^ 5 * ^ 34 . 

341 330p 333, 34 St 362* syOp 380, 

387* 394 p 397 . 444 . 4 $^ ^eroof of, 
177; trwMfy of, 190 
KO^l tradidoaiili« 245 ; 394 
KaTanjip 2 oS, 243 
A'ir^^ 70. aJia Kude 
KuJk: 70p 220, 264^ 451, 454 r 69f; 

icnpt, iij; iapcriptioM in Palcrmop 

5 o^f illirnptioM in Sbo-Ruiilk'a 

mdfit^Wp 630 

kiflyAk, J 4 r 2 J 9 j 545 
Kufm, auii, 437 
21 

IkAj&Ah* 92 

Kflliln nI-V\(|Ar* al-* 685 

» 354 . 348 n* lif 579 n. 3 

Kubyb Ibn-BabiTnh, 90* 228 

åTMUfydi, 4 /-t 577 f 57 *tp ^ 

KullhAm^ ibn-p irt "Amr ibfi-KuItbQm 

Kurdutt: Ttrij of *l-^firp 623; pctrtnl 

tge, *45 

Kurdistart, 6^ 

Kncdip 71^9 
åurdAif 226* 328 
Kulahinh, 733 
KQlAhiyahp Stf Kutaliinh 

KuOmoh^ fet Kitumnb 
254, 408 t 5^ 

Kuwoit OtI Coiii|miii5p 74 ^ 

Ku^nytp *l-t 739 

t j Fontaincp 559 

i 4 i/Jå^ 123 , 130, 4^ 

LAbblp 81 

U^lMqfyiiKp nJ-f 648 
Laguhp patad off 36 
Låhib, nbu-, 189 

LabAlr 746 
mborcp 4*4+ 4*5 
nl-Ti si 

LAiln* MnmlAk, 673 
LaJte Urmiynh, 377, 703 
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l^kc 475 
Lftkhmt 65 

Lakhmid; kli]^\7o; riv^il, 791 foa^ So; 

8t-4; 313 Q. 4r 241; d^omnEli^ J07 
Lafchmidft, ji, 79, M S 4 , ^5, S7, S8,573, 
SJS 

jSi n~ 1 

IirJimnkcnii, t3i 

LamtilnAh, tnb«, 541 

LaoCf Edward \W^ 405 

339 n, 4 

LaiwiiM, m l^hjqlyohr aU 

LarUsa, 152 

Lami^, 699 
Lut Nav 44 åt Tokred, 549 
Lit» fll‘, 6 u7é» 98+M 
Ln-tnluA^ it£ l.udlii<Elyall> ed^ 

Latini 4, 7t 12, 214 Ji. i, 311 u, 7, 314^ 
Ji6p j66,367^3^ of the Vul^futc, 
9: recx3Tilap vtrncn df th« Kdrutp 
tZ7; liEcnkturc, 40?; truuJAddEU from 
Arabic, 4 j 8, 432, 572, 573^ 57b, 579, 
5S3,58S, 5S9J 6o0p 6t %; Uld^i:?^ 543, 
5 S 9 fc 5 ^Si 5^9^ bt2^ 613* b29j 644 IL 3; 
utidDomioii taLIca^ 571^ »idcldcnt 
in bj7; pcsA^uIcnt in 

Polcsticc« 639; »tfttr of Jem»lrtn, 
639; qiuulcr^ 641* staEca^ £143^ 644; 
loiden, 647- kin|*ddm, 64S; chrcm^ 
icleSp 648 a. a, 65a; clrnmiclerip 650 

Latm AT.woiinip 5S8 
Latin Clmrch, 246 
Latin Fathert, 515 
Latin Ocddeqlp 387* 396 
Latiti Orient, 638 

Lotini in Jcmsolam, 639P 640+ É41 n. j, 

&44f 650 * ^5*. ^ 

Lard, 717 
Liiwiktahp 1 63 

Lawimc«, T. E,^ 7^ æo 

of hami^^Udknd]^ 25? 

^3>/Mp 66S 

112 

hymM, 351 n, 2, 665 
729* 748 
348 n. 9, fi(4 

Ltfa^c of NntlotUp 75ip 753 
Lcban«^ feudd krdip 729; fitfa, 729: 
^tngffdp 734: fHNUtontXp 7J5f diioa- 
idm, 743? fcbdsj 743; Boil, 747. 
»ho«p 75 ij Chrirtahp 755 
UbawHi: 6p 7, 19 p Stp 102, 147, 2)05, ala, 
a 3 J. =49 ti. tp ?Sip 448, 562,633, 
038, fi39„ 670, 6-50; gTVaterp 729^. 7311 
OttoiBJia, 729; AotdaDiny ef, 734,736^ 

wiLrfarc hip 73J; nutDaamddHH 7j0^ 


' ojvwdl dfp 736^ oceupiedp 736; gov- 
cinorf ofp 743 

LeefuenJ^ 71 
Ledere, I-,, 314 
l^^timiiti;, [4Q 
[^mud^ 4} 

L^ tlie ArmcnH.np 3IQ 
Lw the TEnijrta.n, 203p 300 a 
Lw the ^VliCp 329 

LetHip 49&P 5iSp 5^0, 5J1, 5x3^ 534, 527, 

533 . 5 J?i 535 f S+=k S 51 - 55^ 

Leooordo Fibonnedp 379^ 574^ (p&i 

Lednuda da VincL 629 

Leoncta Riw, 64S a. a 

Lei4cpf^ de^ 344 

I-4S$er ArmEala,. 291 

Lwingp 652 m 7 

Levaalp 6^ 

/r3/r 366 

Zj'&fr 367 

I^ryfugiT^itrvm 6od 

Uberiap 134 
ybia iLdiansir 718 
a6o 

Libyan Desert, 330 
Llhyandp 16S 
L'«g?«p 5*t9 

iQi 

LibyStUte: inscripfidfVip 71^ lOo; ECTip^ 
7 Ié ya; cuIhiTFp 72 
Li^yåjqitCXp 54 p 72 
Linuwkl, 

Liø&n-Bl-Dln Kbti-iJ-Kha|Ib, téif Khafib« 
ibn-ai^ 

LUbdap pi n, 2p 529 
L4i»har3;L ibn^Va(ktub^ 57 
Lrtinin b1-p j« Leeiaiex Riwr 
ffouffl, 6G[ 

Lojoap i27p 387 

Lomborda, 525, 604 

LandoDp 164^ 448^ 45S n, 3, 501, 326 

Ldrd'j Pmyer, 396 

Ldrtoiacp 389, 590, 636,639 

Ldt, 1S5 

Lot^iodneiu^ JM [^rr&iae 
l^iurlngioar ddea, 5S91 iiKmlc, 590 
Lduii ViC, ftf FrnncCp 644 
Louis IX, eM- 5 p 672, 676 

Lduij XVp 7 
Louimf, 40p 433 

Uwer Egrpt* >44, 39« 

Ldwer MnopotimJjip 330 
/åtAdm, 36 
Lacoia, 54Jp 553 
Lciddp aJ v 169 
Lndhifq p jr^ Rodeiitk 
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Ludovico di VnjthrinB, llS 
ihn-^^ lÉM 'Amr 
Ltikkåtn^ bJ-, 204^ 213 
Lull, RaymtHDil, 587, ^6€3- 
Lbiqm&np 401 

Luqmån ibn^^Adp ti< 'Ad, ibn^ 

Luuguinp 699 
LutAmfyit, 4S9 
Lycuq cout, ld7» *00 
Lydd^p tt* Luidd, wX- 
Lydiuu, 20 

m4 tvørj* aJ-maårf 210 

83 

MV^iU-5«kml^H il»'i Jti Mmulbir, III 

M&'Addp 502 Hr 1 

Ma'wJdjle^ j6i 

Ms^additca, 280 

Mn^&fiTp triiw, $32 

Shniif^ »bu-ftl'-, HAnd^d, 457 

n. 3 

Ma-ftn: 36, 41, iSJr modem, 52 
Kla'iA MifrfyaJik 54 
Ma'&n Mufrtn, 52^ 54 

élfa'dn/t æ/‘, 3^ 

Ma^ELTTBi al-Nu"tiuJl, 458, 638 
Ma^arrlp alv Al30-4l-''AJii% |7J, 406^ 412, ; 

9p 47*, t js 
kla'bftd, 275 p 178 

222 

MacedcHuar 722 
MaoOrmba, 103 

MAdå’ih, ni-, 66^ 75,_ 1 n, 1,^ (57^ *61, 
349, Stt d/fd CtcflipbcHi 
Madå'm 6Sp 72, 256 

l7o 

ppø^44<f^, 397 

407 

MadlDab, al-; 7, 17, x8, K, 89p 99p [02p 
LMp Toép io7p ii4p iifip 117* 13:91 ^*0, 

*33. »4*1 147. M. 1^. 

173. 175. <77» i79i ISO, iSi^ jSSp 
[ 86p l!^p J90* 19I1 J93. 301, 

34* 3fl7i 44I1 450^ 453f 4 S^p 47^ 
n_ r, 470, 549. 7^4. 715. 740S 

al^M unau-^arsihp 134; schonl, 39^ 
Madloali-GluLt^ah root^t, 143 
Madlnah MQdtque> tlw, £59, 2^1,262 
^taIjllltlh d'ZéhJrahp •!', Sj?« 535 
Madluat al-Sdim, sgs 

MadJriat SfilJm, f*é ^!cdicumli 

T^Iadinat Kl-ZabrA*, 595 
Madinrtcr J2, Il6p 117, »2, 275, 394, 
396: poetf^ Ulj kufaht, II3, 124, 135 
n. 13OJ 132} pefiod, 116^ [l8, Ixp, 
T2t 3, 131; ModEtni^ [161 Hup- ] 


793 

pofterSk 140; ti«©cTiuy# 152; cmi^ 
aecdani^ 155; caliplu, |63 
ma^raioÅ, 4X0^ 412^ ^59p ^50, 66] 
lÆadiidp 564 
Mapiiip 36, 52 
MaedlnJip 555 «« 5 

pr^ 4 dnV 144 

a/-, 38S 

3 H ik, I 

MagKrib, al-, 313 a. 2, 351, 391 n. 4, 

39®* 450 j 503« S 43 ’h 5^> O46, tibS 

Ma^hiib mI-Ae]^, al-^, 7114 Sit rf/jTd 

Mamcco 
^[a|:fallld, 260 
Maghriliii^ 73 * 

Magi^ 43 

Magiaa, z^r, 367, 379 c, 3, 435 

M^fta ÅfaraJt«, 313 

Ma^axin, ibti-al>i- 4 il-, KhdrTabp 680 

Mahdi, tliti^ 248p 441 617 

Mabdi, d^p 'AbEiAaid, 84 , 204, 395, 3 $&, 

*97. 3“> 30*. 311,3 17 , 3«, 311, 

Jifi. JJ*. 3 JJ. 349. 3 > 4 , 339 . 403. 

4 *Ti 4 * 4 p 410 

Mahdi, ■!-> k* TOciaH:, ILo^ 

Mahdip al', Unuayyad of Ciudova, ft* 
Mutammad li 

Mahdip aJ-j Muharnnnadj itt Mulkummad 
al-Munlafar 
Malui^bj al-p 609, 618 
Mah mtl ^ I 35, 13* ru 1**76 
Ma^mud, 713 ru I 
Ma^mild Jlp 713 n, !„ 734, 727 

Mabo^^d of Ghlmah, iti, 376, 4 $ 4-6 
Mabmdd, GhAiaOp ztt Gh&iAii kfah^Od 
Mahniiild ilKk^Malikihah, 578 
Mahimhp 19, jAp 740 
X06 n. 2, 497 

Malnionldf!*, j« MaymQjap itn-, Mflu 
Main, 41, 42, 32, 54 
M 5 ^* ibti-p 395 

a/-adaå, 4(3 

Ma^p ibn-, A^madp 689 

a/-, ^iV 

412 

^-j 4 i>dlp 338 

9 $, 351 
Layiftp 351 

MajrlPk alv 37Sp 671 , jSS^ 589 

MajAi, 233, 35S 

MajCi, tErm appl^d Ko Daoefl, 52* ti. 2 
MajUii, al-* 'AH ilm'aJ''AbbÆi, 363^ 587 , 
368* 579, 663 
Makhmtn, 560 

MaVkaH^ 6^ 7, 17, i5, 27^ 50, p, 58, 
96,99, rol, irø, 1854 , ro5, iqå* m* 
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na, jr^, iié, rtS, 11^, jjo, 133^ rj6^ 

2w-B| ij j^ 251, 259 4^4,44fl n, ^1, 

+ 45 . 4 S^É 45*, 471 iW 1 , 476, 507, $2% 

S^p 5 ^. S 70 p 5 fi 7 p 5^1, 617. 6 kp, 677, 

60 i r * 02 f 704; fttRQzi, ^ 4 ; cttnjjfctcfii ofp 
100^ 1 18; ilus EWWrtil-^ (jalo ofj, Id-E; 
ftE-MLilu^mnuJi, 134; fnl] of, 14^ 

Oflp I47J cnptuf« dfp 176; 
tfaram of, 19a; pUgrl^ touU in, 335 

Mjdtkiiti: nngersp 9S, 328, 335, 

armoMqr, stlrihjip J tjp 1-4,13^^ 
133; ramiJifi, 114; periode ilé; 
mra¥*n, ij^; rcvclflitupfu^ 131+ co^y^ 

fiflctiGii*, 155; pftnyp I79;ianiztimr7, afS 
MnkluiLv. 99, 104, j j6p U7, 118; pre. 
liiliiniic^ iQi 

274, 400 
XfAkuRfEM^ 103 
IVfftlAbar^ 35& 

Mi.%a: 49 *. 5*«. ja?, 53 S. j37r SS 3 . 

554 t S?S^ s™, 59J; univemEy Åif c<5ii 
ma/akt I06 lu 2 
M^Jtrd, 475 

2 ^t 

Md 4 y= Archjpeb^fo^ 305; Lm|;uage, loS^ 
35 ^? Pi%^p 6(55 

MalavAnj 4 
Moirnyi, 1:36 
Mftllukird, 475 
MnJ^^hui I, 68 

.Molchuj ]], 68 

^faJcljvr Islflxnlap 570 

?*- T*’ ^5, W. *71, Ési, ;sc 

oldilk., iDQ-p AtUU 

M&lik id-^Adilp al-j lÉ* Sutllår, 

Mulik nl-Ar^nJ, 4] ., 64*. j, 618 63a 
MalEk kl-Aihrar, al-, 736. j>» 
ilbaxiilk, al- 
.\[AUk Al-^AjbhluLT, 180 
^[alik nl'AIiiiifOri iJ.^^ Q^IawQn 
maf*Å 47a n, 2 

Miliii {bEL-AtiEu, 3t7‘8, 199, er* 

Mn-tik kbti^FHhtn Si 

M^Jikip d-, 367^ 579 

^ 5 ' 5 ’** "*«'’ S' 4 i 

. S *7 

€ 7 B 7, 4J» 480, 638. 644 
M^ku, f« MaJehul I 
MflUc SjiLbH, 55 

M^^^, 45 *.t«S. 6 c 6 , 6 , 8 ,„i, 734 . 747 , 

Ma^lCda, 361 

x\Ulwr 7 Ah, 4[7 n. 9p4i8 


233 11^ 341 

Mam/aå^k a/^fidsÅi- 

7 j 6 

135 O. I, 655 

Moralsk: pnicMlp 404,4J4.625* (Wks, 696; 

4 ^p ^SSi^ fi 71 r 94 ; dfistructiDii, 

659; ^crq, 664; AirOnp 695; bijiktiliEap 
kin^am^ 699^ 7«; lultaja, 7M, 
7 J 5 J: flitnjr, 704; pQwcrp 705, 7Jp, 720^ 
oUgarrhyp 738; eia, 749 
Maralilk*- aiG^ aS6 u. 1+ 487, 630, 6j7* 

'*44. fisjp 6 j 5 . 6^r. fiTTl-TOB; 721, 

714; tmdtt Tifrlu, 7 ld Mf4 ilau^b- 
rclfd p 7443 K;<rvpnunrht ofp 7 ^8; lorHJ* 

73^ 

Ma^muft j nJ-p *A bbttmd; a 34^ ^45^ 26.^^ 

^^Sp = 97 . J 99 p 3011 304, 30jp 310 18 , 

3 ^r 3 ^ 2 / 3 =< 5 p 337^ 3aS Hf,, 364, 

4^.4JOy 414 . 4i7i 4^48 425 p 4^^- 4^. 
43 °; 439 p 4 Sip 4 S^, 46 i± 47 Jj 513^7371 

•spiQnage Bystem of^ J2J; nsGlhcr of^ 
33 i=i wjfe of, 333 
Ma*muiif olorcratorj', 376 

Ma^tip 729 

Mondhp 98^ 99 

//ajidr^ dA, 7^^ 
j 4 /js^il^'r^ dix, 6^9 

MuichUp 356 
MuiduAiUp 233. 357 
Mand^i^p 357 
Mnfiip 359 

Mafii rhftc^ i n : 44)6; iofluccce, 420 

MiUlicliiicaTi’Zoraastnnn inutumcc cm 

Sufum, 386 

Monlchmans; jjj, 359^, 443 n. 3; nyjfio- 
hlAllIdfuiClLIU, 359 
ManicliAeiijii, 359 
Manis«, S9S 
Manfum, 36 

Md^p^Alp 99 

moitjffjsi^^ 226 

Monjoiil^Kj *J.p i bn-$flLijrf 317 

Ma^ik«, 731 

^[uifQir, ilv’AhbSiid: 158, 265,288 05 p 
*96. 297, 307, 3t»9i jio, 311. 3(7, 31J, 

3 * 7 . 334. 337 * 33S. 343 . 349 , 378 * 
385 n. 2, 4 e6j.4]9p 466, 507; n^onagv 
lyiE^ of^ 325; nmihcr of| 332 
MACfArr »En ir'fttimidp 44 Cp 606, 623 

^^^□rJ.Samaddp;63 

Mimiar *Abd-n 3 -*Atijf, a 1> MamSiak. 

^ fi. 3 

*AJi, (U-, 674 

bfan^Or bi-Ailahp ni-, Hijit al- 
^l 4 nj|[lr, ftl- 

M-fUif [Lr, ibq-p. NiSb^p Sun^nJclr 367 
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\liin^r ibti'SjttjCin, 1^5 
Mun^jr 'UthmAn^ al% MnmlQk^ <p94 n. j 
Jil> ibu-VCiauf Yii*<jOb, 543, 

549 p 57«, 5®2.S99 

iljii-ftbi*. Yatj»P 375 

tf/-, 366* 462^ 579 

Manfi^rfytfbp 685 
Mivnu^^r ArmroiiLn, 

Maoilkart, 475 
Mi'oDf 5 a 

403. 559 

Afafåmått 4fl3p 4™ 

Mnqdl!]!, nb, (^|;^^lp^rer^ Mifr 2^^ 

2É5, 346, 356^ 3a5 6p 413, 415 

Maqfut, Ji^ 

MdqqiLri, jil-, 531. 5^, SjSi 5^^- 
BOT IL lp 57S 

Maqridp ob,. 613p 6l6i 6jl , t«7i «8®-® 
Maqip 619 

mtty^wraÅf iqH, 261, 2^S 

313 

NfurAgbab; 33£>, 4^. <5^3^ obwfvutory 
37« 

Mu'ubj 20 t>t 2Q3k 459'< ^40 
Marnthlp I ^ 

Nfain thr OpKk, 66« 

«fnrnAll oF I JeraclIftki 44 

Msirco polo* 544 ^ 447r 4®7 4 

^{ardJlJt«, 204-j 

Mauiaba, 46 

bfariAina, 46,, 56 

Mn'nb: 46, 50, 51. S4^ S®* 

739 ; d*iM ofp 64 6, Idhl 

MAridinip al-« Jrt MtHawiijiTili 

Mj'rrytfAp, 434 

Moiln, bojtu*, 549 
M-uHjIul ab* 67^ 

3{£nyah^ 83 

MarlTih, aJ-p AJmtHn 

*^'*'7'* 550 

Maq ^All^kr4^ 192 n, 3 
Mfljj kboi-^^mirk iS4 
Mtwj DiWq, 703 

Maii Rihit, I SQ| 19^, 2«T 
Haij nl-Suflkr, 150, 68ci 
Maijalm, 754 
Mark Antoin^i 74 
mwr^ttA, 13613. I 

ManWJtC oriKlUp 154; ctsmmunitfp JDJ; 

311; itudcalip 743: icliffjUrip 747 
Maranitc Chri«diiiUk 639 
Mjutmiteip 205* 6J3^ 7^.- 734 

Marqnb, *1% 657, 665 

Mirraccip t 

Marrak»bp 541 ^ S4^i 646-9* 57 ®i^ 

sSi 


M ■ rrikll^hp J« Murrnkinli 
Marti-kutlkip jd-^ 548, 565 

Mat^, 415 

IJMcillfSi 565 p 57ip 5691 669 
Marshliabj, ibn^ftbj 'Ali, 695 
Mkrtdf 12# Cbarlcc 
Ma*iikf tfbKikrkbi, 434 

MAryp### Marw 

.Marw; 158* 109, 210, 224, aiiti »SSi 5**« 
JJO. 414, 461, 474, 47*: hf|;L~«y 
(Jintughp 333 
133 

I MarwåiiH 

Manfilti Jp Maxw'ttfi ibn-nl-I5tfluim 
Mangan IIp Uma>7ftdp Xjb, 279i 2S4, 
785,404,5(54 

Mjkfw^ ibn-al-^akomi X77i 19^^ 

193 I, 306. JjV, 25 Sp 261 II. S. 479. 
aSip 183 

195 n- I* 206, J79, ?6i* aEa 
MamAniiii, 237# JJS 

Mary, friokd or FiorAp 5^7 
Maiy, mothci' cf Jf AiHp i 25 
Mary, mfe of Mubaimoad^ J20 
Mju-'ai« 37 
J/ffitfV/p tf/-* 427 
Åf^ 4 i^ tf/^^/tftfiifA^p 585 

JAv4/iié rp^tf/'jl/tfaiJ/jfit tf/v of al ■Bak ri k 

,l/[riJ/Llk Hr-tfZ-J/tf«fiJ/jri, tf/'^ of ItkO^ 
I.itf'vrqAl, 386 

pjf^/'iVtfw^Ajfk tf/‘* oF ibo- 
KburdBdbhih, 323 p 3S5 
M iiarjawaj'bp 3 ^$ 

Aluoimh, iboi'^p 52lp 5^ 

M asav^yh ■i^hloiidrni* 311 n. 7 
MHuwnvh, Ibft'p YdWnap 3^ < ^ 
363.369 

MBsM'allåh, 569 
Ma'iharp abu-* 378, 387, 570, 389 
mlSka'mf 147 J 
47 2 

Majihhad *Abp [8z J 

Muhnkffyab twwif* 14? 

Matibl aI-Aq^a^ al-* 131, 365. Y#/ tf/#tf 
Aqi^ McKqooi al- 
MgiAbmab, Ibii-, tit E^taUb 
Maiiamah ibo-*AbJ-nb Mabk , 303 iii^p 

n±f 199 

Ma^mudah, tlTtw^ 5^6 
MaKiafi 16k 711 ! tapilai, 7395; »ullatt^ 
aiCx ?39 

Maua, kingv of, 43 
Maiaafpi&np 445 
i Ma44l^b, 2QOir 292 
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htAUfr Jowb, 37 ^ 

\I[U fldp sultW^ of G hjiTna h_ 'i'jij 

Mfti'flJ, ibn-, *At>du||ifi, 243 , 391 n. j 

Mju'adi, ■!-, biiioriaii, 53, 

3 * 4 , 341 . 340, 34 ^, 3S4. 3S6, 
381 - 2 , 435, 53*, ^ 

Ma»rid, 447 a. l, 448, 646, 657 

Mitjj-iLf, JM MniyltJ 
Miil 4 <urilahp ^9 d,. i 

.l/ofM, o/.^ ^65 

394 f 4 li 
aj> 734 

mafra^, J35 
Mattn, 449 
Matthew^ 126 
WauwtiinU, 555 n. 5, 711 

of fiarqflq, 697 

w,a/-/V/ 5 rfr^ 4/', 6$^ 

172 n. j ajjp 

*®S. 3 i 9 . 3 »a, 326 , j 3 i, 4 oi 

Mlwfyah. ^3 

«rrf»/Bp 37^ 86p 172 n. 4, 419 

AEawIgu^ 44$ 

yUwhwi, 37a 

ATawIawitci, 437 

M«w,il, iJ-; IS 7 , 3 £, 5 ,3JO, 

41^, 4)3, 4 f 7 . 48a n. 4, 5^1, Cro, 614 
6^ <135, <136, *38, ti44, 646, 6i>[, 737 j' 
tugllwiV Uiniiigtp. 315: metnjpoHttD 

1,”^' 355 

^Inw^lh, al-i 'Animlr ibn-'AIL 62a 
Mat-riU. il-, Ibrilhlm. 303, m j ’ 
M»w4ili. »I-, W,gq, sil 5;«, 436 

Mny^jM ^ i04 

Maymiin^ TErti-* "AMuIUhp fit? 

Mgttita, ilm-, 576, m- 5 , Ml, 

Maym-On ^ 13 

mayFxr^ 2j 

2S1 

m^iaA^ fjl 

Ma^akiarip 291 

^[azd^kLtca, 359 

Penijana, SL* 

MWnl, al-,abn<^iiiTud Muhamnud.jfn 
Mcco^ JW Makkab ^ ^ 

Me^a, 3*3, 330, 346, jSj 

Medina, it£ Madituih, aj. 

Mediiia Sidonbip 494, jm 
MflUnacdip J3I 

35 rp 4 SI, 5*1, 

^ * 44 , 

™ 5 . « 7 , 7 i 8 t »rø, 30, 37; porti, 4j, 

7 l> oatlrt, ^ cmliiation, 175; caaat, 

(iw mffoencr, *53; 


buulx of, 4^(5; iatandj 699; cftatem 

rcalnsi df^ 795 

Molitcoap /w Mak|>mfa 

MdkitG; diurch^ 165; p^iiiaidi of 

AEcu^dna, 61Q5 patiiarch ctf Jtni^ 

aatcm^ Cbo; patri$irck of CoUBlaiitiii- 
opJt, 676 

Mduktip 51 
Mclukhkha^ 36j 51 
Mcmpkitp 5Sp 453 
Memifyp4i|, 5^3 
MMdji,496p 514, yg 
M»cvvin|^. 499^ 5tjo 

Mwpocamiu; 10. jS, m, 33p 36, jqh. 60^ 

iWf r 43 p I45 p 154^ 260, 292^309, 

4 S 7 p 473 -' +®^j É+fci 6533 655, 

7 <J 5 : ttwiqum of^ 74. .Sw 

*lTfi9p al- 

McAopotjitmBii dc&crf, 15 

Mtsaosgtr df AJlahp 397 

Mcwiah, j<j5p iiO, 1S3, 2fi6p 2S9, 4&7 

MttsEaniCp 243 
M««£[aap 604« 606 
311 n, 7 

MtfU^ Klajor^jiv MAumyk,. ibn- 
M«aé thi yodiiFer* jw Ma^wH.vh al- 
MAridliil 
MciqiiitBp La, 509 

M^cbaoi 299 
Xfichadl PaiiEdlogm^ 676 
Mlchincl ¥£Æt Seat 

Middte Ag«: 4, 43. ,43, 3415, 366^ 40,,^ 

4*5, 4 * 8 , 453, 657, f*ll(p™i 

rninjum of, 346. *93- Chiutmn, 37S 
ASiddle Egypt^ 50 

MydLc PeraiaOp jft Pahlawi 

261 

PaiJid, 73S 

Mldian, r4, 4a, 48, 5* 

Midianitet^ 39 

ml^dropsh. 4 25 

mi^aåt 399, 429-30 

*iA>^4f^3 n. j. =59, 26ia, 2 S 1 , 762. 

^7. 4 i 7 trr 5 

Mlhran, 155 

MAa'd, (aiher pf JughHI, 474 o, 2 

Miian, 366 

taitlelp 71^ 
nifllcij, 723F 
mtnd\ 35S 
Mlna^ Taller of. 133 
Mma^-a, 5S 

Uinasin: oi^j. 36, 54,73; inKripdoa*, 

43 p J 4 i kingdaai« 52; Capital, U; 

ciTaixatJnn, 7*; puiJietni, 

98 ; iii*cf!p4i<m, Igo 
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MLniicaiix^ 4ij 44^ 54^ åo, 7^ 

Muincii 44 

^liiun^SEtlKLeBii: UnguAfCc^ 52; ktn{^' 

dnms^ 54t mUure, ^ 

miirbar, [oA Q. 2, 25^ 

.IftnJki/ 6S5 

»li* rd/f llåf 351 
Miruflur^ 663 
Minimdin, 17^ 
i\fir*di af-jSitmJH, 31)2 

M|>^ 4 /p lo6 Ur Æ 

iliii-, j 175, 27S 
MuUcsiwiLyhk 39a, 391, 40[| 47^ 

MukJp, tet Dfliiiiii+ ai- 

Nfifr al^'AliqELlir 165 

34 S 

nj/%j 190 

176 

Z73 

273, 276 

WKRB, 54 

MAabr t< 43i *> ^ 

MochjL, 49 

Mohmncncdui an. 23$ 

MongoL 3s6p 37», 4t4i 4 ^p 4^5, 677. 
6S5, 6911 cmaULi^ht, 484: herdes. 6711 
pnWCrtp 676 

MonftoUni n. 1^4%. 7r^ 

Mongelkn: JlP, 697^ l«dc^^ 656 

Mon^loÉd pcopleJp 209 
Moagi3^id Turksp 204 
Montfoli, i97^ 35^1 44^. 475^ 

487 9. 656, 664* 672. 675, 67S, 679. 
633 p 607 

MonopliyMtc: {»rmtouiuanp ti; bAhøp, 

79; 315* thureh, 107^ iS3r ™ni' 
munidEs, 143 

hlqaaphyMit« Chraliamtyp, 61 ^ 7^^ 
MoiwpUyMte Syfiaa chiirchp 79 
Mo«cphyiitMp 106^ n^S 
Moopphy^tiltii, 79 
Mo<iK»thclitc, 153 
Mooa Peiegnaus, 641 
Mqoa RegAliin 641 P- 2 
MotU !ta^, 641 n- 2 
Montet, 70 
MoetpeUiei, S77t 
Montréfd, 641 n. z 

Moerifh; afio, ji»: prolifcm. 556; urrh, 
597: dnsH^rt, 599 

f^Don: Andnlufian^ ^tll 5*6, |44i 555 
il- 5. 5 !^' 59S 

Mopsti^nin^ Jff Ma^glsan, i1- 

Morri, 7^5 
Momh hilb 264 
Moriipos, fi?i5 


Moroccw i-i7^ 56|; 55 Jt 

oonuFf, 556 
Morocc^n Atia^p 546 
Mopftccan Berber dynasbesH S J7 
Marocoon MumbiESi 637 
Morocevt ciiy, it* Maimktdl 
Marocco: 3(6, 344: fuificr o/n J47i 

437t 44<31»- S. 45^^ 502, 500^*r Si"; 
S40p 541,544t 545. 546. 54^^ $4% J64. 
6jH, 7J1; Shajih 0^4 6*7 ^ U 

quci4 ofp 7^^ 

Morotp 55S ^ S 

MøjfrcoWr 701 

Mim««; 38,40^ 125, 443 p vfilteyoffc67 
Sfoilepi^ 3, 4 p 43 p 94 h 130> 125 I. ^^6 

2Q9p 212 a64t 265 3^6+ 

337 "f-P 361P 3^7* 39ip 

510 «y., 672,67Sp 690^ 693^ 7 *^ 5 ^ 

liljcniTuré, 21?^ SO| 463; ffluqucitip 22, 

145. 359 p 3^; invTUMPj aa^ S7p, 49^; 

lupremacvp 57^ w™yp S4, 170* 174. 

Z04; pDcUi 92; «yitcni of tiLs^ationp 
97J: calcxidBir, 102; cDmrøUpiry, Iti6p 
170, X72j 14B. 259. 4^* world^ 
I I4 p 13^ 

671,745? CJTÆp 116. I 4 Sf cmagtwnli!* 

[21; thffQlojdn^ ^ 74 : tlwlcgy* 
lafi, 368; J[i2wt*p 129 * i 35 f 334. 3 ^* 
363, 3S6p 4oS^ 460P 591, 612i gciwrulip 
141; milfcarr «DtCTi*riK:f, 14^; Ami, 
j67p 6o4p dia; il»tep 167* 47^5* sSij 

6iOi reltgton^ j69p 337; biw^ ijOp 3i6p 
59*t fovemort, [70. 451: t™F*j <71* 
conyerti, 174: empirB, 175, 1% 

tnbdldcifip [75, 243 - 4 : isiliph, ( 36 ^ < 9 ^; 
iocietyp ipSr 4 ^ 9 i djmaitles, *96, 465* 
568; Mnqiicst^ 206, 463; firchstecitH^ 
156; Mt, J39, 271, 4^3; urchitcctulrp 

260, 597,68[p 691*697: minareta, 262 ; 

Ifgixtip 374; «lj)gctSp 2Tfi; tttetohnnli, 
305; utroncfEien* 315, 57 myiHcUm^ 

316. 4J5p IRV^. 545. 144^ ^4: dvil- 
u^rkpR, 362, 404 p 429: MBimunillWi 
326, 399. 7I6J bofljritalt, 365: *'®rka. 
37S; pwiral pl^oicphiei, 4cni relij^oua 
palnllng, 420; hondti»røp +22; gilder, 
424]: philosophicip 42K; intii^lU^ctiia] lif«, 
431; tMoken, 432,5£o> «4eedcu[m,434; 

guilds, 44 S; «m:**p 449c pÉr»ie«, 45* ! 
fdl, 509: geographer«, 569; physici*li«p 
576, 6S^; domlnutien ih Spoiitp 578; 
medieal trudition, 579; bjogmpher«, 
581; rtllgioui lifcp |S6| tnetal’workeii, 
^91; pamtfTp S9[: Ityl«*595: enuslcsaii«, 
599S cocqucEl of Sldlf^ toi; wai^cTj^ 
604; nwiuicc to ft^lyi ^5: populfltiHTi 
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of SidV, 606; t^raftiiTiÆn \n SicEljr, 613; 
fajhiofw, 6J5; oåUMm in Scnirberh 

Italy^ 6r3; rukcirf in Sidly, 6141 
h^sioriana, ^ig; IcnjghE«, *64; he»Idiy, 
<SC4; ihipf, 697 

MGai 4 ?ni, ZUIZk-t 4QD, ^16 

MapJf^Tn Ariitote ltntif-cm j c^i jifie 

M«lcm Ahh, 6j 5 
Moslem. Aiis Minofp 

Mosl«n Arnbp gencnto^cal rd:adan»hlp 
ofp 1+4 

MoUem Ambian oJipliaifp 175 

Mostern Ambuint^ c 74, ayj 

Moileni Arijbs, 2^^ 71b 

Modem Oracnt, 333 

MoiKem 703 

Mostero ^dlyp 606 

Spsin, iOj, jefi, j-j, jsj, 

m S4*. 549. SSP, 5S7. S**, Sfli. toi, 
611, 667* 7ii 

Modem Syria, 644, 64O 

Modem« U4, m 6, irS itf., «»9, au, 

115 ijfi, J59 n. 3, j6i' , 34 j, 

i54, 3SS 4W, 4aa «j.„ 4B4, 4SS, 

-tg* Ada. 

106; m Afrtca, iS6; Ergament of 
CkrtstiBiu withp 246J Dominab 347; 
u roerchimr*, 343; in Chlnap 344; 
frypto-, 536 

Moftkrnii, Jion-, Ij8, 135, sii, 3S1 

Mo^que of 'Amrp 361^ 413, 417 

Mosq Lie of BjLTqi^, 6^7 
^taique of Cdnjov«, joS^ 5^ 

MaiM|ila of Rj-Ghawri, 6^7 
Mofque of el'^ALiro, G30 
^fDtq;Uc of M-I,iEsBa, 6^1 
Moftque of MiikkEh^ 364 
Mosque of ebNft^rp 691 

Moftque of Qi'k-biyp ^3^ 697 
Mosque of El^QuiyTmwAnp 4.51 
Mosque of 'DmETp 330, 1C14 
Mesul, 330p 737, Stf aI. 

A(t. Boluetfo. c ro. cio 
^fl. KtnA. <504 
Mti Herroon^ 315 
Ml tfiti'p 133 

Mi. Lebnnom 14; inro ofp 34^; Chriilkui 
niAjDrity ofp 360 

375^43* 

Mr, ShAmnmrp 15^ 17 
M II VesmniiBr 604 
Moiaiub revolmiona^ 517 

S4i, s«. 5S9. SOT 

Mduit«i, 369 n. s, 4sv ir/iff Mudwrro. 
eL^ 


ttrb 253, 4oq 

M u^odh iki-jEbil, 397 

t/WV/o/vA jf-p 578 

Mu^iiU^at, a].p Si, Sjp S 3 - 4 . 253 

MaW/fHTi 400 

fflruW/i>f u/r^dai'!, e/-^ 3^7 n. 3 ^71 

396 

Mu.''iw>iili+ ion of Histirim, Z23 

Mu'uwiyeh Jl, 192 ,153, 3 ^ 5 , jBi 

Mu BwiyAll i^.«bi[-Sufy{l]ir l^S, 153, 

'*‘3. 

IBv-Sfi, JOO, 3 C 56 j 213^ 315 

fi^.p 144, 247 p 2j3* 155 . 1S4 p 394: 

povemor qf SyriB^ iSo; tomb of, 1^3 
n. 4i dcath ofp 203 - wife af, 234; 
pcHUl Mnd« undcr^ 323 
Mu*Eyyiicl, el-, UmByj-ad of Cordove, 
jf# IJJdlåm II 

Mu'ayyjwi Abm^dj, al-p £»94 

^L J 

MtiVyed, aI-p ShEykh, Mamlilkp 677,^ 
694, 695, 696 
400 

måt^rir, ^5 n, 1 
Mu^p (ti^, 3 ^ 0 + 502 n, I 
Mudor i&Ha-Ma'Aid^y 375 
Mu^u^'h 2S1 
Mojarite, zH i p jaS 
MuijAritea* 503/503, 504 

mm/oi-rUf 4 tQ 

iå/*, 292 

Moilejan: 551 , 55b; ^lery of, 591; 

worktnen, 593, 595^ 597 
mvaA^AiA, 4*4 

AfmJÅAi/ rVd V/w //nyaf a/-, 


Afui/Aåf 7 f/a Sim^ai nl~MÉsU$, ai-^ 

371 n. I 

Mufadd^l El-DabbJp eJ-^ 04 

Siufa^ést^^, tf/^P 94 

Mugh&nhibo-SJLu'bEh, al-p 196, 197 
MuifhTmh, iha-nX^, WrtJldp E^ 
MiJghftb al-Rand, 494 

tt/-A*/tv/yaA, a/r, 575 
magAfait/oA, 35S 
muAfJir^if^ 116+ 140 
MuhAlhitp eI^, 90^ 9J 

Mufullnh ibn-ehi'^ufnJt, at-* loS 

Mii\uunniiki]; 3, », 9^. S6, S5, ,oo_ 

103, jQj, 111 - 28 , 114,, u7*34. 

s ' 5 . * 35 ,140, * 4 ®, *54 * 5 * "f-p 3 jr, 

JJ®, JS* "?’• 4 *^^, 40S pol^t 
iQumit« ^^t, 81; dcBth cf, 123, lyg. 

Bo-reUiy øf, 113; Bdopled HHI of. UT! 
ncee^i of, jyy. „„,j„ 

Pxtiphi^ of illAini, I$3; lUfnCi^Sfioil li&^ 
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1%; follawcn (sf frligloR ofi 

504: wonhjppcd jix fjod^ 64 Jv Sf^ 

I'rophfii ihc 

Mu^mnudi cahquirror of IndiA, ^91 
Nfuhjminudi father of "Abd-aJ-Rofiniflft 
lil. S^o 

MLi^^Lmouid^ ftOD of abu^Bakri 177 
Mut^jnmad^ aon of Marwalt I« 
Mu^^nnmad 1, Oltoioui^ 702^ 7*^ * 

Muha^nud 11, Ottoniiui, 7^^ ri. 3 
Mu^uinmuiiil III, Otlon^an, 7^^ ri. 3, 
713 n.l 

MuKaminad IV^ f^ttiiniaD, 713 **■ * 
Mubommad V, C>tloniaJip 7^3 * 

M ul^Binniad VI, Ottoman, 7^3 ri- I 
Mu^ajnmad I, UmaTyad of Cordov** 

j 14 n. 1, 536^ S^7* 51S. 5^9+ Sa I ^ 2, 

5<3 

Mut4tmTmi4 II, UEnft>'>-fl.d^ 534 

Mu^mmuiiid 111, Ucniyyadi SJ4 S* 

55S< jto 

Mu^uunmod V, XA}rid+ 567J S^S 
Mii^Liuiicaad VI, Nafiid^ 5^ 

Muluminiiid VI, OttomflO, i'S4 
Muhammad V^IU+ Na^rid, 511' ^79 
Mu^iLmmad XI, Na^rid, 553-B 
Mu^ammad XII. Nairid, 553 4 

MubcunmiiLd obui'’AbduHili, Noind, 

JM Mid^Ainmad XI 

Mulumimad ibti-^^Abdiillibr r«" Nafl ol- 

»m 

Zaklyahj al- 

Mu^amlTutd al Båqir, 44-^ 

JiTubfttrtnwd "Alii iMt n. J. 722 Jff.,7^ 

n. i> 73 ,Vj 74^. 74^; succt^r of, 724 ; 

fsunily of, 72^ 

Mo^ionimad aRJnWad, 441. 44; 
Mu^mntiid al-M 441 p 44^ 

MuljAinmAd al-TårniHj 443 
Mu^ammad itjit'abi^’Atili.f, *AntSr, 
Iba^abi' 

Mul^atnnuid Ibti'iil-'MLiitaf^rh Mjmitdk,. 

Al ci^^nunad Rjuh5.d, Ottoman^. IJS 
klubamouid ibn-ButajTiiIa, 304 

Éi^Hm iTtrtii ibfi'^Tdntart-i Ttlnuift, 

ibn- 

MubaJUfnad ibfi-Ydluf ibo-nafTi 
Na^r^ ibo' 

VfTilianiimadHJiittll. 145 

Mubaminadaiu in QimcW rccordi« 344 

4J4 

Mub^zimm; 94, 102, 13J, 133: Irtilh tlajr 
ofi 19« tcnthof, rqi 
Mu^bU, al-f 744 
Mtf^rr'yf, 133« 

Mobtia, ibii> 2Tfi 


Mohtadi,al'^ 'Ahhå^U 32d, 337; iniwhi-r 

of, J32j 46b 
ATici/Ani, 322. 5271 
mm'Uf 410 

Mu'inl, Fitimiil. 561, 619,^23, 625. 
6 j 7 

Mu'iit-id-Dawlah, Bowayhid. ^ 17* 

47071 

al-, 417 
Mujåliidl, ibc>^ [23 

jl/yV'**t 3 ^i 

il/nyop* tfZ-itVffW", 3^ 


mtt/JtWTf 2 J 

441 

mit^Atrri^y 3Ø, 54 
,\!ukhat 49 i 
muiAatiMMiKtit 374 
Mukhåriq, 425 

Mukhtkrah, al-^p 4^^ 

Ta'rfåÅ .fltfMitr, 6S3 

MukriVn, 157# 210^ 33“ 

MuktaA, al-, *A bbisidi 321.34S, 35 S p * i 7. 
470 n. 3,473; moth^ff of, 513 

o/-, 54I 

Mulawvab, ihn-flb, Qays, W Majniin 
Laylo 

Muljain, ibfi-, 'Abd-al-RaVn^* tSi 
nry/é, 1841 *97 p 
M oller^ 54 

Miiltilnr 2X0^ 4^ 

mv//iZ^ø 7 ^4 

Afh/åfiit a/-Å/é{iIftf <l/-. 244 

Mié/uå 537 

klunabbih^ ibn-, Walab^ 50^ 144 
MundHr, ni-* Umayyad of Osrdova, 

5J4 n. if 5l7t 519 
MundkEr. aJ-, ], Laklimfd, S2>3 
Mutvdhir* ol-, lit. Laldimid;, 79, B3, 85, 

90 

Mundfair, al-, IV, Lakhmid, 84 
Mundhir al-^ytar, ilm'al*. '6S5 

Matidhtr ibo-al'^Srith, al-. GluLB.'5nnJd+ 
7« SO, 356 

Mundiur ibn.-Sa%l, 4« Sn'fd, ibti- 
.Mu^ola 489 79 

Munqklb^ bnny-i dlJ 

Ji Vfd/ I**, o/-, 629 
Miuitofirt al-, *Abbisidi 32S. 47^^. 4^^; 
motbcr of, 337 


prya/07^, 441 

Mimtarar, oS% Mwbanamad 
Munyat al^Ru^afnbi, 508 

Jfvfiufc/amoA^ ((/-* 254 i 4^i ^^6$ 

Mu^addui^ al-, tf* Maqdijei. at- 

Muqaffa', tbn alv 30S, 359, ®B8.390,4^^1 
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MuqjifUui^ Sé 

fijp 

746, 756 

Muqatranip »1% 3 ^ 3 , fijp 

MuqawqU, aJ-» t6z 

Muqlah, ibn-« ^Abb^iM Ylzirp 123, 434^ 

ffAp 379 

Afu^t^gdij j£ j^dVlW Åiyé/ 

56 | 

al-^ ^Atib^idir 476 - 7 , 479 a, 3 
Sruqtadjfp al-i "Abb^jUd: 301, 319, 319^ 
33Sp 34Tp 342, 34+^ 34,H, 364, 384, 417, 
4 [9 p 4 BB- 9 , 470p 473, 605; ftioLber of, 
3 J 1 

aJ-g 'ALbflJadp 479 n. 3, 4 fi 0 
Mufjbll;; pawer, 537, 543; cmp^, 541^ 
54S: WMwftSfiiUp 542J dinar, 543; 

clynDJt^ in Spoitap 945-6 

Muiiibiesp S37, 540, Mi a. 34S, 55S 

Mur^d lp 709 EU r 

MuriijiJ II, 709 lu t 
Mufud III, 7J2 n, 3, 713 lu i 

MurOd IVp 713 n. 1 

Murfid V| 713 ti. I 
Mtirdai iSj, 518, 566^ 385 
murfii^ 433 

M Liijruc iwt, 247 , 393 

Murayati, m Murda 

MuTtK^ai, aJ., '^AbbAiidp w MuW, 

iboi-åj-' 
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mar^^oÅ, 2j, 95, 233^ 335 
,TAfoT/ 391 

MGm fdaiiiiii.aE}i 709 a, r 
M flia &I-Ajli a/i» abu-, j*r Aiki ari^ oJ- 
MiUa al-llådU, fff Fl4^p al- 

Mil^a al-KAfim, 441 - 2 , 703 

-o. ^ 35 . 49 

fSo-o. 499 

um ibu-Sbakirp. icm af, 3^3^ 

376 


MiLi^'ab Ibn-abZijbayT,. 192 
Mu^lfir, ihn-, jr# Qiy^ar 

ibc> W ibn^ 
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MiJiaylj.cttiilip 14! 

MiUmCp 13 , 739. 

Muud CriitUfto, 609 
M liicf, tbc, 250^ 276 k 407 
Mdihattap al-j 269 
Muiilp A]«itp 7 p 32 ,^ 269 

Jtl n. lp 42? 

.T/d/Ifr o/’Ad^j^p 372, 427^ 41S 
Muitim, £bti--p rrr Qutaybali 
Muditn ibD-d'l,1ajjillj\ 395, 396 


! Mufilim al+KiiLiHu^ip oiniv 384, 266-91, 

323 ti. St 

Mutllm ibn-'Uqboiip 101-2, 193 

0/-^ ^3 

AfujnOif, 236 lu i* 399 
M LLjriin, 5ip 54 

MusUi4^, al', ^AbbÆjiEb lao^hcr of, 331:; 

4791U 3, 460, 48ip M 

Mufl&fa lp 71 j d. I 
Mu^taJii 11^ 713 tL t 
Mu^jiala flip ?t3 n, X 
Mu^fafa l\\ 713 n, [ 

4cas 

Mu 9 ni'Iii,^al-. ^Abba2id; 328.466 7,6771 
. tnother of, 332p 345 
Muila'ia, id^p, Mamluk^ 694 ti. 3 
Muata'lftp al-, Nn^iidp 553 

Muabikb, al-* "Abbfiiidl, 460 - 7 ) 0 , 47 ip 473 

Muitcikfip al-, Umayyad af CordoMip j« 

Mu^mmod ZII 
Mtiatn^li, ab^ Ffljimlflp 623 
MuitoDjldp al-, 'Abbv^y, 341,479 bu 3 
M;ufllnI^lrp al-, 'Abbo^, 411^ 4113* 

486 n. i 

M Utian^r, ol', ^Abbdijil ^iph of Eurptp 

4 S 9 p 676-7 

Muitatt^rr, ai-, Eaticnidp 474,461 n, 2, 
621 , 622p 623,1 626, 629 

MiiitflÆtfir, al-p Uqu/fiid iu Spain^ 530 

\fujtan$inyabT al'j 411 

32 

kluftonhid, al-, 'AbbUld, 479 n. 3 
hluAta'ftm^ al-, ^Abbajld, 341, 345^ 486, 
671 

miti/a/ir, 44I 

MiiatOfiur^ d > 'Abb^d, 479 n. 3, 480 

Muitafhfrp d-, ##« *Abd-d.-RabEnBUl V 
^iLi'tadd, al-, UmayjTid of Cordova, w 
Huhåm If[ 

Mu'u^rdp ol-p ^AbbGdidp 53i6, 560 
ii^t3i4itl^ al-p 'AbbGjidp 297, 314, 319^ 

J 5 Sf 417 p 454 k 4 ^p 47 ^ Q. a. 

47 J# MS. 560 

449 

Mu*tab^ 143, 147 

370^ 431 

Mutamiiiaikp d-, JV# Mubnminad V||J 

Mu’tanild, al-p ’Abbidi, 63641 , 559. 

560 p 59 fl, 607 

Mu^tamidp al-p 'AbbftxTdp 323, 369* 426, 
4 Sd. 4 ^h 4 ^p ^ 

Mutaiuibbi^ al-, 4(2, 436^468, 459, 47J 
muinfifrrrJt 73 ^ 

Mu^Ea4ltn„ al-p "AbbAiidp 197, 300,. 301 
"f’t 3 *Jp 31S, 333 JPf „ 417* +». «6 

Hn/o/nntit'Hit, 3*7 
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Mutaimkldlp al'* ^Abbajld, 33 2j ^97, 

3t3t 3 Mp 3*7. 3^5. 3^:. 

42 d, 42 &P 430 , 44 O 1 63ip ^ 

Mutai*rakl«K ah,-AbbiiJd caliph »n 

Esypt, 48&P 677 * 701 . 70 S 
MH'mnhtiiK^ til-p ? 45 * 429 
Ma'iaaliU, 373^ 3^3, 3^4jP 
Mu*tanlitEs^ 242, J45p 39 *p . .^ _ 

Mu’i«*, Bl-, ‘Abbiitd, nS, ^36. ^ ^ 
Mm’tiaXp ibn'iJ-^ 33I7 p 4^ 

MuthansA ibci’yintliaii* al'« *4®* *SS 
al-. 'Abbaalil. 3SS, 4?*r 473 
MtittaqLp al-pi "Abb^Wp 35 Sp^ 4fi9-70ji 473 
Muwa^tb aJ-* 4 ^ 

Muwabbl^i- governorp 595 ? periode 599 

Muwabljiidv^ 545 . 5S®* 5^S* S77i 

578*5St*SS4 . , 

Munrab^^Wilap 74^^ ^ WpLhliatiti 

Afåmaifjtd^^r 5 **< S ^7 

.l/utF4i'Wdap 510 

Muwaqqajj ^69 

Mpip;WdfjA/Atf^p Ml, 5621 57S 

Afwaffa\ a/1 39 ®^ S *4 
tbluiAp 49 . Mukha_ 

MufA^r^ a 1-> Abd-ol-MalikF 534 
Mu^aifAr Ahinadp al> Mamluis &94 "+ 3 
Mu^ofTar yajjij ^'w ^tamlOkt *73 

Mt«ayqiyaV *5. 7^ 

Muad^rah, al^* 153 

1*7% SS7i 


Nabaitai, 67 _ 

NabataWL! kinjftlQTn, 43« 441 
aiiliaaddn^ 7*; deidcti, 99? iAwnp* 
tJoM, 99; »cript. 357i agriculiunfr 358; 

peaiatlUx 444 - 

Nabataeansp l t9p 3^, 39r 43« 44h 4*^ 
54, $7, T4h 04p S 7 
NjiUtip >1-^ fjtauan, ISI 

na^A, 555 

ipd^p 113 

AA^fi/4* I9 p 337 ^ « 

Nilbøgbah al-DhubfSnlj a 1% Si, S4 

Naboaidua, 39 

NåbuIi4Sp 640 

Nlbulu»ip alv 744 

irA^K il 3 ^ ^ . 

Nadrm, al% 3 o 6 j 354^ 35^^ 

Nfljtr. baiia% m, 117 , 

Nmlr ibn-flj yiritH ibta-KalaJab, al-* 
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dJjfJ/tfAp327 
SafiMbu^ J« 'Uqbah 
Na£* ibdKkl-Axniq, 20S 
131 


jF^^i fl^-p 601 

NaJfla* itKfl'fld-i 685 

fl^jTp 443 

Nttfø at^ZabTyahp al% 190, 291 
■f^jjlirf p 6S0 
rtJ^Åamf 428 
jVf^^ariip d/-p 437 

(flJ-NaBhj^Mb)p *bii% “ 

53 ^ .T 

Nflbf laa. 349 
Nabr Kutha. 349 
Nahr al-blaUJt, 349 

Nahr 5aiiar, 349 

Jfahr al-Sj-ilabp 349 
Mahr Vaaldp aji 
Nabmfflnp ]3a 
23S> 32* 

n4*té *74 

NåHab. 180, 195 
Najafp al'j lS*P *83 i 440^ 737. 73^ 

Najlkakii, ^ 

jdt 7 p i^i 14- <Si 20,^3^^^ ®7^ 

iqa, 144, 214,15^ *32, 739 

Najrfiip 30* 32 , o 

Najria: 46p S*. 5^ 98. 

Chnatianj of, £1, 62, ] 

Nakblah, 93 p 97r 9®* 99 
NiimiJab* i-p 8® 

2 Q 

Napcledn,. 143,161^675, 721-2, 745. 749 
N apoledP lllp 7 
Naqab al'^ajar^ 5^ ^ 

N^qi^T ibti-al% abU'al-Fai:|6*il, 6S6 

a^T/t 216 

b*4 I*- * 

159 “■ ^ 

NaqT^x 1*3 
Narfixn^S'in^ 3* 

flpfw/p 35* * 

NarbonnCr 499 j 5“*» 5ftl 
ifAnrf, 339 
Nbaa, 379 * 

maiøå, sS „ 

Naiabt 2-1-, iSs 

Nuå^i, I|J% 395 

Naiavi»al% AbiPadp 379 
n^rå, 359 

174* ^9^^ 4*o> metropobtao or, 


pi^r>4 and mOMiååA, 99 

Na^^fr al'» ^Abbidd^ 479 p 

481 3 , 486 n. I 

Nilqir^ al% Utnayyad 10 Spun, Jrt 
^ Ml-Kabiaan HI 
Nåftf, iha-*Abb4ai £23 
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Na^ir MaJnluL, 677^ 

• 6^11.3,695,696,701 

Nafij-i-Khuinw, 47^^ 625, 6 ^, 631 
Nifir M U^iAtniiuid, (il-p 54^ 

NATir^Al-Dte Iil-T^. 3?S, fl 83 
Ni^rihD-Qd£w6ii, nJ-p Mamlak, 672, 
670 > 82 ^ ^5, 6S8^ 691, 697 

Nå^irlTohp alrp 68r 

7 Dp 6^ 

NafAmnt of Si, John* 557 

Nur* 101 

Ni^r* cmiuch of 'Abd-jd-fUtman U 

J16 

Na^i' ilu)-H 4 t^taul, 462 

Nft^r ibn-HirOd^ 555 n. 3p 472 
Nii#r, ibn-, bfu^tiiziiiiiad ibo-Yaiuf, 

W 50 p 596, 597 

Nmt fbli-Sayj'iar, 210 

Gmiadairo immurn^oii 529; dyn- 
^ “•yf 545 -M; lutLini 567^ palace^ 595 
Nifridp I^khmid, d^oAsty, Si 
Nifridi, Gruiudan, 549^ 55 é> 

185 

A^afÅm tfar^ ^fVrr#r 651 n. J 
N'AtiDuJ Libruiy af Cmx^>, 6 Stt 693 
■4^'f. 443 

107 n, 2^2 

Æff/vrtf/ 47 

iriTtfra^, 667 
NaVannø, 7^5^ 754 

>"* 3 ' 5 *-». Si 7 .S 3 <, 5 J®.i 49 
Wawiji, »|w, 337 

507 a^ 3 

Nftivfalp jyf Wi|jm<iali 

27 J 

NAJFiabQr: 2 to, 330, 376, 377. 395, 4*3 

41 *. 461, 474p 477 n, hl ^ 

through, 323; tuJTjMiM cfp 348 
NuEren»p 357 n* 7 
Kiumhp 4S7, 656^ 720 

573 

N& 4 f 3 Tnp d-, 4J0 

K«r £rt^, la, 74, 143, 226, i35p 307^ 

^ <^ 39 r 736. 749 
Ncar EaalcrOp 749 

Kfiarchui, 49 

NcbuckodiMrmr, 557 a, 4, 7,% 

Ncjniui, 46 
NcjUlp 62, JI4, fji 
NehemWip 41 
Nco-DabykiE^nt, 19, 170 

446 

Nm-MmIcsu, si^ sja. J41, ^ 

SlOp 51a 

N™*Pl.toqJer 306, 31J, 36«, 370; 

401: ptiUoiAphx df itei- 




MaymOitp 5S5; schoo} of ifan^^ta- 
soroLh^ 5S6 

Nw-PbiDnkinp 3i6p 433^439. 443- S^o. 

5^4 

Xea-FUlotLLEtx, 3tl 
Nec>-Pj'lhAEOrMin+ reiAthematicfp 370^ 
fiCFCLreefp 4ai 

Kalonmu Sip 84, aao, 309, 314, 420; 
inEncnc«ip 106; chorcb, 107^ con- 

gr^gatjonf, 143; patnlonp 412; pbyii- 
dati, 417; tnffudicic, 474 a, 3 
Nffioniii] Chriftian, 3É0, 656 

N«(6ftaaip 106, ^-6, 364P 420. 424 
New T«*iinicnr: Afabicp 127; »6 

N™ Wortd, i2p 335 p 71S 
New Yorkp 164 
Ncnb, xtr NiKElb 

475, 637 
loiui 1, 300 

NicOpboms Phocaa^ 3^9, 469 60 
Nicholasp ByzantÉnc mankji 577 

401 

NJcem^hiu, 427 
Nicbnbrp CfljiteOp 6, 51 
XlgcriA, 134, 741 
Nrbiiwuidp 

MAévM 6S9 

NikiUp 163, 

Nilc ftivCT: 4, 10^ t 4, 32p jSp 165, itSr 
453,4^t ^Hr 6i6p 651, 654^ 671^ 681 p 
“J* 704? lninty+ 159, 160* 166, 

70it 732r 736, 745; ov^rilirn of, 
628; cnlaract of, 773 

Ntk-Bed Soa o&niil, 59 
N[hH3ioi«rp 375, 417, 453 
Muerchp jSp 39, 157^ 293 
Niqfdr^ jOO H. 2 

Nfqiyab, 475' Niooa 

JTfr^ 107 0- 1 

N£r^^ d^p J10 
Nimiiia, 435 

Nlthapilr, ira Ækr ^/st ^■ay^6l^Q^ 

Nisibia, sif Naflbfa 

N£?an]-d-Mutk, 410, 447 ^ 477-B, 660 
NifAmiyah, 410 11, 412, 431^ 432^ 478^ 
53^1659 
Niziiit 31 


Niidb, 734 
Koah. 9, I ij, 44 J 

Nordic^ 516 

Noft^r (ting of SidJy-, 3}!, 569. ptjiod 
W SidJ}^, 593; nniqucl of Sicil,', 606, 
t»(rc.ii uf il.Idriifl, 609 ; Jttfip of 
Sioly, 6*3; 643; chUe*. 6Gt 
Norman Etiglimdp 590 
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^ronnalldyT 665^ 66y 

Norman*: of Prrniirt, n. 2; of Sicily, 

6o6^ 607 r 

Norih Afrii^i; i43r *59. 160, *. 

loj, 1^, loé^ 259, j6*p 265, 259 ^ 

4Si. 4*K>h 4f^9r ^TS-j 493i 5*^3. ^^ 5 * 
550, 561. S&S, 574 p S 75 p 
619,6^3; ^2, m Ti?r 

North African: towt* 314, *33J *>'l« 
minaret, 6131 bJocki 73S 
Norih Åfricfliii, 314+ 

Norih Arahia: Ij, 39^ 4 ^p 43 ' ® 5 p 

93, idl, 107 p 134; populaliMl of| 07 
North Arabian: tribrtp 37 p ®®p 
tribal deity. 40; slatrs^ fijJ 
North Aiiabtan«| 30^ 3^, 43 j ®S+ 

2S0, 3a8p 5WS, 606 

Nortli Amblc! lanpuagCj 5 *^ 5 i longuc, 

70; tc-ript, 32 
Notlh Lciianon, 747 

North-KutcTn Afnesp 3^ 

NoTthem Africa. 22j 3 J^&| 159j 396 
Northem Ambf, 273 
Northnurti (Nors^tMO)^ 52 S n.r 2 
Nubah, ni.', r63 

Nftbohp nl^, 724- SuéikTv 

Nubatnh, ihn-p 458 

Nubini 34 . 261j 3*3^ M. *75? Chratian 
kingdnm ofp m 
Nubtan^ 356, 435s kingdfliUp 3^ 
Nufadpil^ i5p Top 23p37r 4* 

13$. s** oIm* Noah 
Nab S^Biddp 482 
AV^^ fl/v 6ÆtS 

Nu'fDlln+ al-, U LflJthmld^, Si 
Nu^mÅo. ftt^p Lalthmid, 14 
Nu'mSn ibn-fli-Nl Lindhirp ni-, Gbwa^nSdr 

Numayrj ibfi-*, Jfff ibn-Niiirsayr, 

aJ- 

Numblia^ 525 p 7 l» 

Numidtaiup 509 

Nun, b*nundhu-al-p 518, 537 p 

Nfln al'Mifrlp dhii-nl-p^ 433 

NOr-al-Dlh lba-Z{Ui^p 045 p 64&-fi, 

6521 659 

Nflrnal-Dln ^Alip Mamlukp 673 

jVir 6S6 

NClri botpitaJ« 659, b6lp tjS 

Nflrid: model* of arctditfcHiPCi 69K agtp 

70 t 

NAiidip 46^-60 
NAifyahp al-* 660 
NiifBTT, ibn-j j*^ Muia 

N u*ayr, iba-.p Mubammiid^ 448 


N u^ayrSsp H9m 448-9 

Nu^ayrlyihi Jd% ^33 

Suwrutp abu-i 3P3* J-J?* 34 * ► 

Nuwii. ahu-,6l*63* loT 
Numayri* al-, A^iiaadp 334 p 5S9 
Aufior d/- 

•ObtUth, 63 
Oboda* III* 2" ^OlÆdath 
Ocddimtp 659,667 
Ocodental, 3d9p 392, 551 p 
Odajnath, 7 S 

Odenathua, 75 

Ddf*5cyj tbål 93 

Ogbuip 473 

OtL**ohj d^p i®6 

Olban,494ll- l 

Old Cairo, 165* aéOp 364 n. 5 
Old DamafCU*! X30 
Oid En^liih, 43 

Old Freneb* 564 , . c 

Old Man of tbé MtHinbun, the, 339. 

Old TttlamentJ 9, 10-, /5, Jjp 39, 4*^ 43. 
4j, H3, i28p Jjfi* I4S* 161 n- jp 2J5 p 
JI 3; cbarætam, I jSt dsyi, *M 
Omanitaej 44 
On, Oa* HcliopolS* 

41 

OppaAp 491P 499 

611 

Optia, 370 

Ordcr of Frdenen, 508 
OrdoftQ llp of Leon, 323 
QniofVo the VVicked, SJO 
Ov^j^aRWff^K J^5 

, Oriam, 7s, 231, a93p y>2, ^59^ 663, 667. 

676p ^ 

OntnlaL ramanrEp 304^ }}°* 

folk-takJn 404+ itijdiwt 533, iSdjp 743] 
•dk, 59a: workmen. 593 p 593* 

cnfcatncmp 613; fabrica^ 6^3: artist^p 
I 614; hnuKi, 644; lojcrtldr 64^; tnwa, 
663; product*, 6^ 

Oriontal Chn*tuuui 128 
Orlenlsd Grwk Chu«hi 246 
Orontca Rirer, 44Sp ^3® 

Orlhodox dynast^p ihS 

Osilcrj Dr,, jdS 

I 0*tia, 604 
Otto the Orcat^ 590 

Ottoiium: caHphalCj 139# 3^7r 4^3i 
lutUmj, 1S6 n, 2; periode 333; 39S> 

399* 654f 677+ b93f conquEil, 656* 701; 

nrmy cnMh«l irf TimOf^ pfo- 

blrmp 70a; vidory. 704; oapfltalp 70^1 

749 
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OttoniBJi Tufkey^ 710 

Ottoouin T«i^ 164, 475.9_ 

67*, 70 ^ 745 

OtiDDlAlU^ 3;PO^ j I j 

Ovtd, 250 

Onford, 50J, ^16, S77. 611 

OxiH RiVr, 157, 175, , ^ j ((, 

3 i 379 n, 2 f 463, 476 

Oicnit, UijayEnr 

'i-'* « 7 . J4ii, 30S, 309 n. a, 

PoicUtsin^ ZJ2 
Falfl« of EtffmJly^ 416 
P^liiÉLot Clupel, 613 

^rr™, 3S7. fiOST, &09i 61J, fitj 

P^«bne 6.9, «t, M, +0, +5.61, Toi, . 43 , 

^33i sSi, 

“l!’ **> 411 , 

SOI, 50S, soå, 6a I, 635, 333, 

wa. 656. 661, 6fo, 674, 747, 74^, 

tøxea Of, j flr 1; pojKiUtioa 75^; 
utdlaiorB in, 7^1 

^citiiiijinf; tnodcnif JI4 a. 4; 

Pxleravcj, 7 

Sunclaj, 341 

P^mcf p (mcLiLLdofi of Konn^ I sti o. j 

PxlDiytip 29, 59, 6 q, 74 s. te, 84^ 57 

127, 356, 375 , 74t 

Pihlm>Teilii, 3fi, 43 p 7^, 195 
PtUrnyTim«; chicf, 75; civt!i*B.ii^^ 
huiijmige, 7S; icripe, 357 
Palmyraia, 33, 75 6, H4, 87, SS 

Funpdunaj 53J 
Pjin-Anb, 755 
Pftn-Islxm, 753 

30S 

Panidb* 33, 3 ia, ^124^ 464 

,03. to6, J15, ia6, J44, 

»? 3 T 3 iS,JSi, 4 Si 

J ani, 448, SOI , 516, 600, 774, 754 
KiOp f57 

P 4 rja, 157 n, j 

359 

FaithccMwi, 21 
Parthi«, 44^ j2, 74 

P*rthi«i: empirt, 58; coonuat, 74; 

**■*5* 751 clemcnH, 76 
Parthians, 75 

Pw»tt 43 i 
PAterriA, 57JS 
Paul, 43 , 6 tj, 150 
Paul of AcgittAp 311 

Fanixre« Cornmmton« Chrisiip 6+4 n. 5 

Paync, Jnlm, 405 


I Pcare Coiafercnccs, 751 

Pctinfi-, 4R7 n. 4 

Pclayo, 551 

Fdla, 1513, Std ff/ftTi KttiJ 
Poltuiiiin^ itil 
Penbtpolis, itiS 
Pijtttacmchp raj 
Pcpin nf Hcfiitalp 500 
PcrfcTtui, 

Peqjainofli^ atj 

49, S». 55. S6* S8 

Fencpoli*. 157* 385 

FldSoi: 14,40,43,60, fa, 66. 84. Ss, H4. 

'4*1 U3p r 45 > < 57 . 174 . igo, 197, 206 
irf„ 141, a4o, 2 $ 44 fr., 308 9 , jlfi.jsa, 

J 40 p 344, 345, 346 ^ 4^ ^ ^ 

iU’ Æ?* !Sr- 57«- 6ir. 

6S6,«7, 676,678,690. 691, 699, 705, 
^Wj Zor^Btnailp 66p roti; lut of, Jdti; 

jMOJtt of, jiéc tonquMt oif^ 16 S; 

WhcD, ^04; pwtal rcla>T( of* 333; 

Mongol Ungdom of, 4881 Il^Kh^nid 
ruk in, 4SS 

PcT^nn: rcfroidi* j i- ^ j 

oaifiipjr* bofd^rLiaJ, 
^ prtéf^ Unijw, goTcznofip 

S41 prc^iins^, S6; coJcuml mflnBnc«»p 
loo; idciUp jo6j borJcip iq6, 148; 
c^li^ io7j la*, 234. ^33^ 

* 4*1 a 44 t 252, 169 300.9^ 

31 lp 312, 315^ 317^ 32j^ 328^ 33^^ 

"ft s' 4 . 

yu; tiFKhJuub, 157,446; inv3u«o of 
Kgypt, 161; dnmaiiu^ 170^ 

17^^ rninitkci^, * 5 *? inedioafp 
354: iniii>entf! on ShTah, 24^; cnaft*. 
tnen, atijj pcsvH ^tsm^ 323^; maii* 
time 4 ^niutii(mdo»d, 343; mtdEcai 
auttioridu, 365^ cnlcodiLr, 377^ 47^+ 
tuLrds, 4 otii arddLecfuj^, 419^ diialism* 
4J*; p«tPi 4i3ti-7- liicrfiEure, 463+ 

ETMimaf, j6t; dltJc*, 3S7; 

ArpcCi^ 59^1 toufcet nf musjOr 5^* 
CMitiirc ib Egyj,., 615, admituiimtioii 
tn Eppt. ba;; 655: Hdwiat,, 

w3; ungTju^tf, 713 
Pciimn Aiabip 81* 106 
IVman Gu]f. j. ,4, ,5, a,, 57, 40, ,57, 

445 , <-69, 711. 7 J 7 t 739. 749 
Fenmil ’ltiiq. 3JO q. 3. 4S1 

^[oilnni, 183, 444 

É non^p Z JO n* 3 

Perjdan, pim-^ 66 

Pcr^n. 1>, ,47 145 , IJJ JS 7 n- I. 

i«, 174 , 219, 32 S^p 2 J 3 „ 340^ 
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^Vfiiip 157 n- a 

P«Mwflir|r 4^ 

Pcttr, ApDBlJtj 247, 443 
P^^t^^ T, kinp of Afftijon, 54J 

Pttcf tlw CntEJ, 

Pe(« thfl Vcoerfttje ia6 n- i# 58^^^ 
Petw 6. 39g 44, 50. |Jp 60p ^7-74.97* 

93p iSj ^ 256; niioa ofp 72i bcrf ofp 75 
Pctnoi 33 

Pliamohi: 33p l6ot cojnii^er ofj 125 
FlmiHtinic: canaL t65; timfiap 174^ 34 ^p 
< fa3^P 4SJ* 

PhAnoPic ERyp^p 4^^ 

PhAr», the, 1 ^Å, 

Flifmionp 61 
Fhcrkncl, $7^ 

FbidisHj 20 
Philby* 7 

Philip lip of SpaiiiH S4 Sh 55^* 

Philip ITI, of Spainp 556, sGj 
Philip ihe Arab, 19 
Philip Au^tiUp Éi^*i 
Philip of Tripoli p 663 
PhllKppinoit 555 5 

PhflOp 372^ 580 
Philwophy, 271 
PtwnidB^ 307 

Phocmdan: ri; fliptiabetp 5a; hucriptionp 
70; ofNUt^ 7it qiusp 346; Eofwnjj 413 

Plmnidiiil’Ciathjii^Eiijui cGlomcSp 71 f 

PhocnicLlMp 4 9t < lp +4h 49.71. I75i 

i^ociuiCp t^7i 

PåytiCT^ 313 

Pickthollt traru^tation of Koran, UJ rv [ 
Pirate Coojht, 739 
PifSUo ftatcip 7 it 
P«fi Rclå^yiø 

P™- 379* 574. 6f3+ *31^ 636. ^ 

Piun^ 6^3 
FinfUr £53 
Piion*, ao? o™ 4 

5S9 

Piato, 3ifp 313, 3i6p 370p 53* 

Pljjfl of TitdIi, 571 
Pt^Fonic pHlMophjfp 5*0 
PLiionifinp j I6^ 371 

Plrlal3ts^ pala« of, 447 

Ptmrt45.47143. St^r $9r7t.n^, 3^3. 39t 
PooKkcp Edwairi, 38a 

315 

Potlar+aji 

Potdfirap 215 p fiOO Bd, 5?i 

371 

Poor Kflighta cf ChrisL, 64^ n, 3 


£05 

T^tphyrji 375 

Portugal, 51 S, 54gip 56a, 592p 601 

Fortu^osi!!: 7aflj, 737; navigatorj 696^ 
Bhipa, 697; influenrtp 739 
Pifpctp^Si 

417 

Ftoplittp the: iSj, 19.32. 99, 104,112-14, 
117. i»> i39r <43» i77i iJfi* m* 183^ 
SIS* »a5p 2J3, aj6p ajSp a4Jip 243. 14S 
rL tp 349.154. 25^. 159. 271 . 394. 

397. 39S. 399. 401.4». 43J. 439. 47t. 

474. 475,4fiir 501. 5i5^1. S35. 5®®. 
6SSp 669; migratioii of, Bg; iniiezdn 

ofp 106; ocmiiii ofp JOflp 140^ kadfrahip 
of, 1 16^ tribc of^ J4j0r; fathcf'iii-'la.w 
l40g autbdricr åfp 141; death ^fp I42j. 
154^ 1551 mMqu« ef^ 167, 1791 
foOtily of, r 7 a; araiinutTuds of, *76; 
illlMU of* 17S; fjthcr of, J79; 4uc-^ 

coHor oCr mflottc ofp iS6p 632| dtj 
ofp T93; atandjurd bcOxcr of, 3017. fitorirt 
about^ ?44- Srf «/w Mid'(^[iffltttadl 

Prapbcdi!! trotuur«, iS£ ør 2; UiudbiioD, 
33S. 35*, 

Protntai^h hyrnfuthi, RotoH* 433; 

trtiwdiujiH, 747 
PvuEi^tOiVt Church of Syrin^ 747 
Proven^! pocb^ 562^ 6 od; io- 

ftiienctf ovrr lOilinn pottty, 6z r; ^3 
Prgvuadc-f ^S? 

Frowrbft, Book of, 43 
Pigssu, 479 
P&alnaa, 747 

PtotctOrtlor Uadcp 59; iphfxc of icHuenco^ 
6S; library, l6é; lyHitm, 415 el 7^ 57J: 
ilai'f. 453.691 
Ptot«mic£j 32^ 59 

Ptol^p E«^gniph^, 44. 4^, H33^ 104. 

311, 3I4t 363. 373. 376, 3fi4. 3S7. 57j, 

575. 5^1. 5^. 6<29 t £12* £29, £83 

Pioletny H, 59 

Puflio; 214; rivil ttotiiKij 551 

Puntp 34 

Vjmm, »é, 499.500,507.521,534,559 

P^tliAgonUp 437 

PythagonM: 372.443; tJwory qf iMUåic, 

598 

føAi^lV, 361 
ab 

Qihdsp atw-, jff Nu^miiip al-, [11^ Lakh- 

irld 

Qo'dfllkg dhu-ai-p 94, 103 
^jnfar^ 245 

QadaritE: fichool. 246; dodriDEp 1S4: 393 
430 
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Qiuloiiccfi, 246 

443, 

173 ^ ja5f 3x7, 326 p 537 
^l'Fåij^lp iJ'i C ^2 
316^ 5^7 

Qadtr^ a^^, 'Atibijidp 440, 464, 473, 6|S 
QådjHtCp 436 
^dblia RiTer, 641^ 67S 
Q&dUljr^hp al- (n£(ir aM;[frah)g 155, 137 
(^di$fyjihf id- (ufar SikEiJiTTiilijr 349 
OadmOi, aK, 44S- 657 
^ 70 * 

QAhirp al-, 'Abborid^ 35$, 4 ^-T(l, 473 
QJLhlrahj ni-* Caird 
32, aSo 

Q»b|i«å ,93 
*d, 32S 

a/-z£tmJn, 441 

Qå*imp al-p 'Ab^Jdp 473^ 474 $p 479 n. 

3^ 4^1 ti. 2* 632 

Qå'iin, al-, Fa^mid, 619, 623 
Qi'it-Mr» MamlOilcp 694, 695, 

703 

^aicbuSf 294 

, 334 

QaJ'al AyyiSbp hj CalniaTud 

Qal'at al-Jabdip 65a | 

Qal'at ibu-Sab^Whp 567 
QaJ'ar TaiTibultiJi, n. 4 
QiJ&wan, MamlUk, 8,67 a^ ^73^ ^75, 
477 - 9 , 64 a, <iS5p 6S6, 691 
Qålip al-, abu/AJfp 531, 557 
Qnlti, aJ> 6a 

Qoiqaibandlp al-p da7, 6S9 
QdmiU, eiA, 741.3 
^itmdÅ, 351 a, 4 

f351 n. 4 

Qaiadiihlr, 292 

t^^wh al-Gh Aurri* 691,694,697 p 703-4 

QåA|Awh* al-^hir, 694 11+ 3 

fJjrfiir, 6 qi 

^/-, 367+ 427^ 579 
QAåfMm tfAnd/w^w/i'p tfAp 377 
Qarac^n, 691 

fjiirnmilnli: hog«, 711- dey, 712 
QaLTfiqoniBS^ 4S7 ei. 4 
fdnf/ixp 41 j 

Qarma^ ^ramiUh 
Qvmafia& occ«, 444-5 

I ja. x, 9 , * 16 ,449, 43 j, ei 9 

54.56 

734 

Qwtpir^ 37 

Quiijaniubp 168* Sé* d£r# CartluOT 
QAryaUiynp al-, 227 

273, 276 


346; tile, 4 23 
Qaalimir, fri# KajhmÉr 
Qas, banu-p jxS 

90^ 93 

25O4 252 

Quim, d-p FJammudid, 536 n. i 
tju^jtop <jf aJ-Yamahp 739 
Qfaim d-^lxaqi, abu-d^, jSi 
Qttijm AtnliL, 7j4 

Q&sm Unajurp abu-al^p 457 n, 1 

f«r* ici? H. 2 

Qafr ol-AblitMl, al-, 6Sci 

Qpk^if ol-^Abbrihip al-, 4 i I 
QafT al'Kiiiildp ^93^ 416 
Qa*n* fct-jp Khalid ibn'*A bdidlåh. 213,234 
Qaiital^ 269 
f o/ap fl/-* 340 

f^alabdup 42, 52, 55 
QAtAbÅnTan jnACri^DdanSp $4 
QatnbdiuBiu, 6a 
(^xabardtø, 44 

Qflta-i"* Ab> 453 

Qntar* 17, 739, 740 
Qa|jiji ibfl-ii|->^Fuja^Eiii| IdA 
Qalf-Bl-Nailji^ 464 ~'ø 

f (fttri«, 26 
^auftsi J/jui, 362 

426 

Qayrawiiip al-, 170 n. 1, m, 224, 261, 

a^ip 361, 45J, 303 566, S7^k68>a, 

bo^p 61^,619 
C^yrairfiA Mo«qurp 367 
<^y2, E92 n. 3^ 200 lil 
yayip. itifi-, 250* 

Qayfar ibn^Mitsåfir^ 66$ 

QaytHr^ab, CEiarea 
Qaydr p«t>\ 192 a, 3 
260 91 , 2S4 
yoibayy^r 747 

Qxmifi* 395 p 44G 
Qakwiiu, 97 p 3S1* 562 
Qttinr, 36,42 

QcdciQp 4 j 

fiå/aÅ, Ua, as9p 262, 417 

QtftJ, al% 313,3x5,366,556, S66p 564,667 

rjilij Artlin, 476 , 637 
107 n. 2 

QSfttiaiirfD, 79 p t53p 154, r73p 2S6* 311 
B. (p 37 ^ n, 3, jMp 5&5 
Qi|Kliiq. 676,677,701 
666 

Qtffat a/-4^fr, 90 
ftfrtfp 107 TL 2 
427 

f f/Jra^p 6or 
f P.l*djMa 4 , tf/-p 130 
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fiydft 197 
Qixil-b&iJa, *49 

Qub&dh, S 5 

faé&aA, n/-, 597 »i- »^ ^7« » 1 

Qubtwh al-KMf^"*-i-- 

QubW jJ-SflWimitfc 320 

QNjbitiyH *S7 * 

^bnu^ 167 » 194 . . 

r aUj ibn-Saliinali, 6^7 

CJuAiinvJi^ IW^ 32 li 335 
Qudayiit 99 ^ 

Qiicen of SbclKi, 42 

f 334* 

Qiiluatikiip 3 IS B ip 31“ 

QajQq^ MBJiJalep673 
QuLi]rc, al-p Qa^p 
Q jlbiii Qariiqir* 149 
Qulxuxn, I^S 

* .-LI 1,3 

QunJuh&T| il-, 
ganiyi.h. 4 J 7 , 476 . *37,7JJ- 

Konl<!b 

Qut^uB, 127 - Sf# j/jfl Kornn 

Quii^irp H9 . 

Qumyih: jap S9p 09. 

Ul. lit, *^*p *J3i- 

,S9, ^7, *83. 39», 3W, SW, 5^ 
paipui, lob; bianch of, *'Ji 
CI^ ofj 140 

Quray»Hle^ <12p *7^ 

Qani>*p ^4 b<mU', t04i * ^7 
Qnfhub+ ibn-, Ab^ucl^ 605 

p 153 

Qmmbp ahc-'j 347 
Qurrth^ ihti-É **t TbålMt 
Qufiubab, 1^4. Sn ^ Ccmlo™ 

Quriln yiimibp 64 ^ 

^UTTp tJi^t 1^ 

Qufayr 'AmfSiip *“* 507 

Qwiajy^iii 
QuibayHf *1-* Suflij 434 
QuJhAyri, iJ', ibn-Biihri 302 

Qu^a ibn-Luq»p 315 ^ ^ 

Qo^antXnp Sti a/sh Comt<*iia II 

^eaybth, itioiv tiii*cfi^7*. 8*9' 4^^ 

QuiaybiOi tbuMudim, 20940, » 12 . *35 

3Si,*98. 33* , ,. 

Qutb-al-I^! "P **» 

<?«r/3r,435 O . uat 

Qatiypb, lbn'«l-, i (S, 53’»®™_ 
Quflumtlh, il«'. Sulnyniln, 476, 476 . 

fuføt 5*8 tt- f • 


Qutui, MitmlQls. 487. * 55 . * 73 , 

Qttw 3 ?, 134 ^ 

Qi 4 £miAp ikut'p Jol 

BaVd-Khili, d-, 7 > tS* "7 
42b 

a' 7 -, S12 

RAbbn iXp 

lUbrdip 93» aSo* SOI a, t 
KaH'^iih ttl-'Adftwlyflh, 439 
KibJ^nh, Lbfis Kulttyb 

Rabfttb.iki tthi/UIIMW, 21 Sp^ 61 « ^VS 

Rttcbd. 40 ^ 

Rudp iil-p"Abh 4 ikl, 424 . 45 ^h™ ^ 0^473 

Rafi'ibn-^Umiiyr, 149 

^Il 4 ^ipr^d*| 433 . „ 

Rttblmp d*! abMiililtf *^ 

rakf 375 n. 7 

Rit^mak, 3S0 

R^mdm, aJ-, 105 
Rblj&l, loa 
taf akj 443 

rataå, 9^ 

RwniMjaiip I ti, ll6p s a 8, aqSp 

Rotttiro 11 , of L»>li, 5^4 
rdmtjf^ak^. 3J7 

RMTilttb,. ttl-, 130 n. 2^ l6^p *30 
Rummål, dv Huab^ ^3 
Bttpbddp 604 
Raqim, d-, ^ 

Fjf r^, tffv 274 
Raqq^dall, 61S 

RA.qqiihp ftbp tS^p ^ÆOp lOiÉ 39 ®'f 

340 p 37 bi> 417 

Ra^i d-Sbomrttb taUmp 7 ® 

Rarétii 373 

373 

RsuhTdy d-* xrf Hlrin 

Rttdudp ibnv ? 4 ^ 

Rdfhid-Al-DtOp historittn+ 4^8 

RlLsJid ttl Dit) Siniin. 373 p 44 ®. 6 « T 

RnsTiliI Ki^ttr MiiV^niadp 7 SS 

rdJki^in, é^-t M^p 163- Si* nAfl OttfecK 

dox dynttdy ^ ^ 

Ri^bip d-, 'Abddlih Rm-VVdibp iSi 

j- 4 iflff/p ii3p ii 9 i 183 

R&wand^ 290 B. 5 

Raw^ndi, d-|. 373 

Rttwindl^'abp 290 

Rawijdi, (61, r<> 3 ^ 4 SJ- 47 ^ 

«>P 397 

mydui, 727 

R 4 Vdia, S 5 p fo 
350 

RHy(^td-, 42 J 

Raymond I p wchtiiibop, 55S, 
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Kaymond IJI, C45 
Raymeiid Lull^ w Lull 
RaynsQDd of Manicniet, 571, 5S9 

RnTicond of Saint-<iilleitp /« Raymand 
of TouIoom 

RjiyiiiDDd of TouIduoo, e^gij tjLiJ 

al-p 670 

Rai'y'g rtl-i ]iL|{hw4y llirough^ 33j; jsj, 

3*5i J76/ J77 j 4 U, 446, 4^^ 

474+ 477 n- 4 

Radp 3ft5'7p $68^ 3^, ^aS, 463^, 57S, 
579* 5^5* ^i = P 

Rectrcdp 4^ 

Red S«, 14* iSp 3^, 34, 46, 50, 5g. 60, 

61, 65, loOp idj* 103^ r34p a65p tia&p 

654, 637, 74Ap 74S 

ta6 n, [ 

Kegtruild of ChAtilTonp 647 
RegirmM of Sidofip 648 n, 2 

Reino, 5 J 7 p 5^0 

RciuJiaantOp J07,613 
Rcniiud, 670 

3tjp 371 
RotUTrrctjqnT IJO 
RlhU^oi, Jff RUjdj al- 
315 

Rl!Mp of inscriptigtoa, 105 

Rh 43 doSp (fi7, ao2p 6^p yra 
r/W/p 43fi, 541 
Ribd^ al-Fath* 54S 
Ribctn, 544, 593, 6 oq 
R ichard L Ccnir de Uoiip 648p Sfi 0 -& 1 , 
^54» 609 

Ridn+ al-p ^Atip 318. -Sn 'AU 
Kiddnh: 140, 14 j; Mm, 147; Tétcmm, 
t 4 i 

Rid^BO ibn-Tutiub, 447, 635, 61S 
Rifli'i, al-p A^mBdp 43T 
RifAlto ordor^ 437 

Rif^aE, Zhtahiiiip 134 
RihaiUp Amccnp 7, 7JO 
i?i4/a4p af ibn^Jubajr^ 

^f 4 tr 371 

JfuJ/at Awfvy 371 

o/^GÅu/rJM, 459 

409 

n'tmaÅ, J64 

Roliert of Chn|«Tp 573, 588 
RoUnaoiL, Edward p 747 
f-'rwrrtf| 587 

Rodericki a7r^ 494^ ^3^ wadow of^ 303 
RodweUp. CTiLELi]a.tilot] of Kornn f laCn 1 
Rodrii^ Hiaz de xtø Cidp. thc 

Rddiger^ Eauil, 51 

R*ff« 606, $ 07 p 608 


Roger Ih 3?^* 51691 607-9^613; Hed of, 
609 

Roger Bacon, Hucvh 
Roland, 507 

Roman; 4, 45^ 47, 3^4, ZTO, zaj, 260. 

JW» 39^ 4fMp i97p S<5Jp 594p Mjp 
669p hgi- diipirep 58^ 61, 74^ yfi, 143; 

dliieni, 39; fthlpping, 60,65; mJe, 637 

eii|Hdition, 6«: Biutc, 75+ gondBOosp 

pns^n™* 154; money, 5t7> bWp a4:?s 
cnJlurtj fiS; cirigin of numerRltp 574 
Roman Africsp^ 114 n. 1 

Rdman-ElyvantLaep 338, 400 

Hotnaa CathoJlc Churehp 347 
Roman CoihoUc Weat^ 43® 

Ronuin Empirep 4N4 
Romaiu^ langtutgji*^ li7j patob, 543; 

tongue, 551; diaJtcf, 553 
Romans: 6, 39, 44, 45, 48, 68, 73, 75, 
ifl4, 143, 153,174, J04, aiJp 214, 399 p 

3^^>P jas* 3Si. 396.475.497,5T^. 

wjp 770J tertiEory ofp 199^ 20J 
Romaniu EUogencsp 475 

Rome; 4, 29 p 46p 59 p 60^ 63p 76, ai^ip 315, 

4Sn 4^P 5J4t 545p S&J. J95» S99. fodp 
5dd, 636, 7M, 743; empaie qf, 74; 

^r jtjLtnU 

RotSp AJeiuniderp. 1 le n. t 

Round City^ t>nr, 393 ^ 30^, ^ 

377 c. 5 p 459 n. 4 

RQdiip zaz 

Ruha'p al^p 148, 635, 636^ 637, 640, 54lp 
843, €44-5. .S"« a/ftf Edeua 
609 

Rukn-AhrhLwIah, Bmfraylud^ sja il, 3, 

Rum, 533* 637 
hing of the^ 

Rto SaljQqip 475 p 478 

Rfimip al-^ F^an poet, 436* 437 

mmmdJtf 5^8 ft. 8 

Bnqayyahp daughter of M iglt>ainma4, 

184 n. 3 

Ruqqad vaUey« I53 

Ru^fahp alv pala«, 293^ 4i£ 

RuTifahp al', town, 32Qp 135, jS6 
Rujhd, ilw*, *iS. 576, 577, S7S. 5S1, 

„ fSi« s«#, 5^ 5 i3 
Rum«. 13S, 3fls, jS3.3S4- jSr, 4?9. S^, 
717, 730, 749 

Rutøian: 4; empire, 2q6? ■miryhtpi^ 721 

RiU^fr-TurkUh tlealy, 703 

RuatoR, ihn*, 84, 3S5 

Riulam^ I44, 155 

Rutbltp iMf Zunhn 

Rutter^ EJdcrftp 7^ ug 
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(jiiooip Mt FA)'>'{lniip ftb 

S^b" Bijrlr, 149 
Sftbft, 54 

Saba*: jSp 4Jp Itsnjf of, £», 357 6 

iiAp 17 

Saba*, ibn-f ^Abdiillih^ 24^ 

SabacAii: EOfJgu#, 30; cHisf* pttUl, 42i‘ 
mcUtfpotiap 461; capiUilp 5^! coicnicsi 
50; inscriptioqsp 51, tQQ^ tOS; kinp- 

liDHi, 54r 5S .. „ 

SAbatfAru, 37+ 39i 4^1 42i 44 h w « 

44. 4® 

Sabæa-^imyarit?; conutttiwty fc 57: 
periodp £5; Ic^ulcnbip, 103 

^abbåhp ibii'iil-T iil-F,rHAinT 44fi 
^abbab nl-yaMaubL nbu-al-i 506, 507 
Sabbath, 1 fiti 
^din\ 557 Or b 

ftfr, abu^Fi^^iq ilsn-HUalr 35^ 

309, 357 * 

^iLbUn« 376^ 3W0 O- ,v 434 
$Slbiaii5, 1700, 3t 

35T8 

+^iitriafU, pseinJOv 3 * 4 ^- ^ 

165^ 6S1 

Sjab'ln, ibn-, 574. S^'p 59 ^^ 

SaiTiyaA, 442 3 
' SaboEiL, 55 

la^, 24, J53 

J^abidhp Mt Ceiiu 
Sflbilr+ provin«, 351 
S4bOr ibD-Ardaaltif, 47 ^ 

SachoUtuCp 44 R. t 

Sft*d, ibn«, woretarr *f rti-WilqJd^ 

390 

SftM al-MustR^inr Naind, 553 
Sa^d^al-'D^wluli abu-al^M . F.I^R^" 
d^d, 457 n. 3, 460 
5a*d ibil-nbtAVaqq&?^p 155'^'' 
n, J* tjfi, 190. 344 

fadaf 4 rÅ, 107 o. 3+ 132 
Sadd ^ra'ribp 53 
Sa^dlp Ptraan p«t+ 43^ 

sa<lif|. al-, Ja'frir, ii S- j8o. 44X 2 

Sadtfr a1+« å 3 

i^afa, al-: «^^o^3, 71: g;naf&si. 71; toarrip' 

doiu^ lOl; OVOtuid, 133 

,Sflffi4j 64Sp b53p 656“ diiirkt.731; Modt m 
ofp 746 

§*fidt 3 c script, 7* 

^^awid: dyiiaiity# 4^2+ 703: Idtigdumi 
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$n£^Eil-DEfU i^hiiTkhp 703 

7.3/l^d4n 572 

^j^fioin-b ild'* Alunad, 37 

^4jr4i344ip 14^ 

Sabitra, 14^ 2^1* S4ip 71^ 

Sabaran bordrt, 540 

*24 

■!% Mt fcbn- Abbad 

^aåii Marjd, 33*, 323. 3*5 
fd^iS 225 

aZ-itiaps/im^ i±7 

3aaf'537 

td^ti al-Zawjf 4<^ 

Muslim p 395 

o/' ► 44 

Sahl, ibn-p aJ'lJa*finp 302 
SaWp ibn-p Ibrahlnin 561 

Suhujie+ 34 

Sa'idi Tdcdan juduc, ^2bp J5C6 
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Sa'fdp lbn% Mundbifp 531 

khcdivc^ 726 n, 1,746 
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St, Frantril of Aarfn^ 654 
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St. Lairisp 339, Stf a/jtf Loub TX 

St- M^irkn 163 

St. Martio, 500 

Sr. Paul* djj* Stt Fau 
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Si. SerKiu4, 236 

St. fimeon Stylii«, %z 

St. Sophia, X47+ 204 
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SaJSh, 141 

^aklir, 274 
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7fl/J4p 131, 13* 

Salub'aMHn* Zb$, 4Up 412, 427^ 439 
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Sslcmo^ 577* S79 
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sjiihi. 7 ^ 

Siii|^ ll^jjir ai\ 673, 67S, 

Sallli^ ml-^ of DMmA^iCU^p 655 
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